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The  Internatioxal  Money  Market.    By  Cornelius  Rozbnkaad. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  16tli  January,  1900. 
RiCHAKD  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  V'ice- President,  in  the  Chair.] 

If  the  history  of  the  nations  may  be  learned  from  their  budgets, 
the  history  of  their  commerce  is  mirrored  in  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  banks,  in  their  discount  rates,  and  in  the  fluctuations  of 
the  rates  of  exchange.  And  from  time  to  time,  the  figures  seem 
to  speak  more  loudly,  while  the  statistics  of  the  different  countries, 
taken  together,  place  befoi'e  our  eyes,  with  crystal  clearness,  the 
commercial  struggle  of  the  nations,  showing  us  how  their  respective 
liabilities  have  arisen,  in  what  manner  they  will  have  to  set  to  work 
to  fulfil  them.  Nay,  more  !  Events  of  a  financial  and  monetary 
character,  so  closely  contiected  with  politics,  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  concerning  many  things  that  at  the  first  glance  seem 
obscure,  to  acquire  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  event,  however  unimportant  it  may  at  first 
app'  ar,  that  is  not  able  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  inter- 
national money  market,  which,  sensitive  in  the  highest  degree 
(depending  as  it  does  upon  a  thousand  circumstances),  sometimes 
changes  its  avSpect  many  times  a  day. 

This  becomes  especially  apparent  now  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
money  markets  feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  the  gigantic 
developments  that  have  of  recent  years  occurred,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  still  occurring  in  matters  of  trade  and  finance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Spain,  when  the  Pidlippine  Islands  have  not  y^t  fully 
acknowledged  American  rule,  we  have  entered  upon  a  fresh  stage 
of  the  "  Weltgeschichte  "  by  the  new  and  bloody  struggle  which^ 
this  time,  takes  place  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
which  will  cause  us  to  ask  ourselves,  more  than  once,  what  changes 
it  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  field  of  money,  finance,  and 
economics. 

Now,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  piesent  condition 
of  the  international  money  market,  and  to  account  for  the  per- 
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sistent  rise  in  the  different  rates  of  fliscouut  and  the  sometimes 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  nnder  Avliich  inter- 
national trade  has  suffered  in  recent  months,  it  becomes  in  the  first 
place  necessary  to  grlance  at  the  past,  and  to  remember  how  confi- 
dence was  successively  shaken  by  the  Baring  crisis,  the  silver 
crisis,  the  Argentine,  American,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian 
crises ;  how  an  almost  unexampled  economical  depression  was 
in  this  way  brought  about;  and  how  money,  falling  continually 
upon  lower  and  lower  rates,  was  driven  more  and  more  to  seek 
investment  in  national  funds,  municipal  loans,  and  other  securities 
paying  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  while  the  quotations  of  these 
securities,  frequently  forced  u-p  to  figures  that  were  not  always 
proportional  to  the  financial  position  of  the  countries  and  muni- 
cipalities concerned,  gave,  in  their  turn,  rise  to  the  conversions 
which  of  late  years  have  been  so  frequent. 

While  this  rage  for  conversion  was  extending  over  all  the 
European  markets,  ■  confidence,  so  essential  to  the  revival  of 
business,  commenced  slowly  to  return.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
increased  ;  and,  as  we  so  often  find  in  the  history  of  trade,  the 
commercial  equilibrium,  which  had  been  temporarily  disturbed, 
was  gradually  restored,  thanks  to  the  natural  genius  and  energy 
of  mankind.  Although  the  commercial  world  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  to  suffer  from  the  eflTccts  of  the  crises  in  North 
and  South  America,  Australia,  and  so  forth,  other  continents  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  fruitful  field  for  the  efforts  of  energetic 
and  enterprising  nations.  These,  seeing  how,  in  consequence  of 
the  protective  commercial  policy  of  several  States,  the  placing  of 
their  products  upon  a  number  of  markets  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  necessity  of  securing 
fresh  outlets  for  their  commerce  and  their  constantly  increasing 
industry.  In  this  way  Africa  began  gradually  to  be  the  point  of 
attraction  for  various  commercial  nations.  Realising  that  in  tin's 
portion  of  the  globe,  with  its  innumerable  treasures,  they  would  be 
able  to  acquire  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures,  raw  materials 
in  vast  quantities  and  at  low  prices,  these  nations  established 
numerous  commercial  companies,  built  harbours,  laid  telegraphs, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  construction  of  railways,  both  for 
the  expansion  of  their  commerce  and  for  political  and  military 
reasons.  England  built  railways  not  only  in  Egypt  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  also  in  the  Soudan,  in  East  Africa,  and  the 
Cold  Coast.  Franco  followed  suit  in  Senegambia,  French  Guinea, 
and  Algiers,  down  to  the  Sahara.  Belgium  built  the  Congo 
Railway,  which  has  already  displayed  sucli  brilliant  results;  while 
Portugal  connected  Loanda  with  the  eastern  boundaries  of  her 
•colony.     In  a  word,  down  to  the  present  time   19,126  kilometres 
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are  built  in  Africa,  of  wliicb  6,220  by  England,  4,935  ^J  France, 
793  by  Portugal,  350  by  Germany,  264  by  Belgium,  960  by  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  1,935  by  the  Soatli  African  Republic. 

But  not  only  the  Dark  Continent,  but  al.so  the  Far  East  (after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Shimoneseki  on  the  17th  April,  1895, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  China  and  Japan)  promised  to 
become  a  fi^uitful  field  for  European  trade  and  industry.  Many 
commercial  and  manufacturing  companies  strove  to  stimulate  the 
tirade  with  the  above  countries,  and  to  secure  a  regular  market 
for  their  wares.  In  this  praiseworthy  endeavour  they  were 
energetically  supported  by  their  governments,  which  realised 
that  a  complete  economic  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  Far 
East,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  their  commerce  and  industry  it 
had  become  essential  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  this  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  with  a  view  to  induce  China  in 
particular,  which  had  for  centuries  held  aloof  from  western 
civilisation,  to  emei'ge  from  her  Oriental  lethargy  and  to  answer 
the  call  of  Europe  inviting  her  to  open  up  the  country  to  progress 
and  civilisation.  In  a  word,  international  trade  rtalised.  that  the 
treaty  of  Shimoneseki  and  the  opening  of  more  treaty  ports  would 
force  the  celestial  empii-e  to  greater  commei'cial  development,  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  to  make  true  Li-Hung  Chang's  saying 
that  China  would,  within  fifty  years,  be  covered  by  a  network  of 
railways. 

Russia  in  particular  i-ealised  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  her  from  the  modified  conditions  of  affairs,  and  in  order 
to  raise  her  prestige  in  the  Far  East,  she  enabled  China  to 
pay  at  once  a  portion  of  the  war  indemnity  exacted  by  Japan, 
guaranteeing  for  that  purpose  a  4  per  cent.  Chinese  loan  of 
400  million  francs,  which,  with  this  guarantee,  Avas  easily  taken 
up  in  France,  thus  making  it  possible  for  China  to  demand  the 
immediate  evacuation  by  Japan  of  some  of  the  provinces  occupied 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity.  Moreover, 
Russia,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Haute  Banque, 
created  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  6  million 
roubles,  having  its  head  office  at  Shanghai,  and  branches  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  Russo-Chinese  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  require  it.  Immediately  after  its  establish- 
jnent  the  new  bank  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government  the 
concession  for  building  and  working  the  Western  Chinese  Rail- 
way, which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Siberian  Railway,  which, 
when  completed,  will  not  only  give  Siberia,  so  rich  in  copper, 
coals,  and  other  minerals,  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  but  which  will 
also  in  a  few  years'  time  bring  China  and  Japan  within  easy 
reach  of  Europe.     But  the  Russian  Government  are  not  inactive 
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elsewhere.  They  endeavonr  to  promote  an  increase  of  trade 
between  Russia  and  Persia,  Tnrkistan  and  other  neighbnnring- 
countries,  instituting  commei'cial  establishments  everywhere, 
building  railways  in  every  direction,  establishing  banks  in 
London,  Paris,  Genoa.  Rotterdam,  and  Salonica  for  the  further- 
ance of  Russian  interests,  and  the  development  of  the  Russian 
grain  trade. 

Neither  are  they  idle  in  Russia  itself.  Thanks  to  a  prudent 
and  able  administration  at  home,  to  an  avowedly  pacific  polic}',. 
and  last,  not  least,  to  her  loans,  which  have  been  fully  subscribed 
in  France,  Russia  has  succeeded  in  placing  her  financial  and' 
monetary  .system  upon  a  more  solid  basis,  and  neglects  no  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  her  industry  and  of  turning  to  account  the 
richness  of  her  soil.  In  this  endeavour  .she  receives  a  lively 
support  from  France,  and  especially  from  Belgium.  The  latter 
has  not  failed  to  perceive  the  favourable  results  obtained  by 
Russia  in  industrial  matters;  and,  realising  the  difficulties  which 
Russia's  protectionifst  policy  places  in  the  way  of  the  importation 
of  Belgian  goods  into  Russia,  Belgian  commerce  has  it.self  erected' 
in  different  quarters  of  the  great  Muscovite  Empire  a  number 
of  industrial  companies,  several  of  which  pay  good  dividends. 
According  to  a  special  report  of  Count  Kondacheff  there  existed, 
at  the  commencement  of  1899,  no  less  than  105  undertakings  of 
vai'ious  kinds  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire  controlled^ 
by  Belgian  capital  to  the  extent  of  13,600,000/.  In  the  past  twelve 
months  this  amount  has  largely  increased ;  in  fact,  at  the  end' 
of  August  last,  Belgian  capital  participated  in  Russian  commercial' 
undertaking.^  to  an  extent  of  no  less  than  19  millions  sterling. 

But  the  Belgian  spirit  of  enterprise  did  not  end  there.  This 
little  country,  with  her  6^  millions  of  inhabitants  and  her  11,373 
square  miles  of  territory,  has  found  markets  in  other  countries 
besides  Russia;  and  while  the  ereat  demand  for  coal  and  iron, 
her  two  principal  natural  products,  has  given  rise  to  a  gigantic 
development  of  her  industry,  Belgium  takes  an  active  share  in 
the  building  of  numerous  railways  and  tramways  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Persia,  China,  and  elsewhere.  Moreover  she  is  working  with  might 
and  main  to  develop  and  turn  to  account  the  vast  Belgian  Congo 
territory ;  she  has  established  commercial  agencies  in  London, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Elberfeld,  and  Basle,  all  working  on  behalf  of 
Belgian  trade  and  manufactures  ;  wliilo  Antwerp,  with  its  extensive 
commerce,  especially  witli  South  America,  with  its  eight  regular 
lines  of  steamers  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  its  fiftv-nine  regular  lines  of  steamers  in  all,  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  ports  on  tlie  continent,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
petitors of  Hamburg. 
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Nevertlieless,  Hamburg,  with  its  international  trade  dating 
"back  for  centuries,  with  its  branches  and  agents  in  every  country, 
with  its  extensive  shipping  business,  i-emains  not  only  the  prin- 
•cipal  commercial  town  in  Germany,  but  the  hrst  port  on  the 
-continent,  ranking  immediately  after  London.  It  is  Hamburg 
which  forms  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  concentration  of 
■Germany's  export  trade,  which,  thanks  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and. 
knowledge  of  lier  business  men,  has  made  such  marvellous  pro- 
gress in  every  direction.  Never  behindhand  where  it  is  a  question 
■of  securing  fresh  fields  of  industry  for  her  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation, or  new  outlets  for  her  constantly  developing  manufactures, 
■Germany  has  not  confined  herself  to  an  energetic  course  of  action 
in  the  Far  East.  By  means  of  a  more  moderate  commei'cial  policy, 
nnd  of  commercial  treaties  with  her  allies,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  and  with  Russia  and  other  fi'iendly  nations,  she  has  suc- 
■oeeded  in  securing  stability  in  the  tariffs  and  regular  markets  for 
her  products.  Moreover,  by  the  establishment  of  German  banking 
institutions  in  countries  beyond  the  sea,  and  of  numerous  lines  of 
steamships  which  connect  her  with  all  pai-ts  of  the  world,  she  has 
contributed  to  the  promotion  of  German  trade  abroad,  and  has, 
■while  building  railways  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  covered 
Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries  with  a  net  of  electric  railways. 
In  a  word,  her  influence  and  commerce  are  developing  in  all 
directions,  and  Germany  is  now  the  second  commercial  nation  in 
Europe,  an  industrial  State  of  the  first  rank. 

While  Austria-Hungary's  trade  and  commercial  development 
•iire  also  favoured  by  the  treaties  concluded  with  her  political  allies 
iind  with  other  countries,  she  continues  to  find  it  difiicult  to 
maintain  her  position  among  the  leading  commercial  nations,  first, 
because  of  the  heavy  taxation  under  which  business  suffers,  and, 
■secondly,  because  of  the  comparativelj^  kigh  freights  which  Austria, 
so  far  away  from  the  principal  European  seaports,  has  to  pay  for 
ihe  raw  materials  required  for  her  manufactures.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  melancholy  condition  of  her  home  politics,  where 
Tace  hatred  and  political  passions  play  a  leading  part,  and  the 
difficulties  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  the 
forced  currency,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gold  required 
for  this  operation  is  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Austro- Hungarian 
iDank.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  Austria's  commerce 
is  not  able  to  develop  so  effectively  as  in  the  case  of  other  nations. 
Fortunately  the  position  has  improved  during  the  last  months. 
"The  people  on  the  Danube  have,  at  last,  begun  to  realise  that  if 
Austrian  commerce  and  manufactures  are  to  keep  pace  with  those 
"Of  other  nations,  a  much  more  energetic  attitude  will  be  called 
ior;    and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Germany  and  Belgium, 
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they  are  endcavonring  to  establisli  relations  with  countries  across 
the  sea,  and  Austrian  agencies  have  been  founded  abroad,  with 
the  result  that  the  exports,  which  for  many  years  offered  unsatis- 
factorv  figures,  are  now  showing  a  considerable  increase,  thus 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  more  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
Kmpire. 

Turning  to  Italy,  we  tind  that  her  commerce  and  industry 
suffered  long  under  the  financial  and  monetary  crisis  which  raged 
for  nianv  years  on  the  peninsula,  and  Avhich  was  so  greatly 
intensified  by  the  financial  and  commercial  struggle  with  France 
which  followed  upon  the  revocation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country  in  1892.  Of  late  years,  however,  Italy  has  made 
gigantic  progress  in  every  direction.  Immediately  after  the 
revocation  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  commerce,  Italy  determined 
to  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  in  order  to  create  fresh  outlets 
for  Italian  produce  and  articles  of  manufacture,  and  to  secure  an 
honourable  place  amongst  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 
Italian  commerce,  guided  by  capable  consuls  and  Italian  chambei's 
of  commerce  abroad,  gives  numerous  evidences  of  energy  in  this 
direction,  an  energy  Avhich  has,  in  many  respects,  been  crowned 
with  success.  .The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  in  February, 
1892,  with  Germany,  Austi'ia,  and  Switzerland,  all  based  upon- 
moderate  tariffs,  added  to  the  establishment  of  two  powerful 
banking  institutions  at  Milan  and  Genoa  by  the  German,  Austrian, 
and  Swiss  "  haute  finance,"  also  played  their  part  in  bringing  about 
this  successful  result.  In  a  word,  the  position  gradually  improved, 
especially  when  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Fiance 
put  an  end  to  the  commercial  and  financial  struggle  between  the 
two  sister  nations.  Thanks  in  particular  to  the  zealous  attitude  of 
Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  Venice,  and  othei*  cities,  the  Italian  factories 
and  ports  afford  a  picture  of  great  activity.  In  industrial  matters 
Milan  has  more  than  once  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  its  foreign 
competitors ;  and  in  the  shipping  trade  Genoa  has  proved  a 
tnrmidable  rival  to  Marseilles,  principally  owing  to  the  piercing  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  which  brings  Genoa  within  320  miles 
of  Basle,  that  central  point  of  Europe,  while  Marseilles  is  removed 
from  it  by  460  miles  of  railway.  And  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  thi-ough  the  Simplon  will  still  further  decrease  this 
distance.  Genoa  will  then  be  less  than  300  miles  from  Lausanne 
as  against  the  365  miles  between  Lausanne  and  Marseilles.  Genoa, 
therefore,  is  preparing  herself  by  the  planning  of  new  harbour 
works  to  cope  with  the  large  business  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  construction  of  the  last-named  tunnel,  diverting,  as  it  will, 
to  Genoa  and  the  Italian  railways  a  large  portion  of  the  transit 
traffic  now  going  via  Marseilles  and  the   French  railways.     Nor 
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does  Italy  lag  behind  in  matters  of  electrical  traction,  as  will  bo 
seen  by  the  following  list  of  electric  rail  and  tramway  lines  : — 


Germany 

France  

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 


Length  iu  Kilometres. 
1897.      I       1898. 


642fi9 
279o6 
127-45 
115-65 
83-89 


1138-20 
396-80 
157'20 
132-70 
160-50 


Number  of  Cars. 


1897. 


1,631 
432 
195 
289 
194 


1898. 


2.493 
664 
2';2 
316 
243 


Although  (xermany  stands  at  the  head,  Italy  shows  satisfactory 
results,  and  since  1898  she  has  made  very  considerable  progress, 
and  now,  as  far  as  her  electrical  industry  is  concerned,  occupies 
an  important  place  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 
Nay,  more :  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  an  Alexander  Volta, 
to  a  Pacinetti,  and  other  masters  of  electrical  and  electro-technical 
subjects,  whose  annual  imports  of  coal  amount  to  millions,  has 
rightly  understood  the  advantage  of  pressing  her  waterfalls  into 
the  service  of  electric  traction,  and  thus  replacing  steam  by 
electi  icity,  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  coal. 

Although  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France,  suffering  under 
the  evil  consequences  of  her  protectionist  policy  (the  tonnage  of 
France  has  fallen  from  71 1,742  tons  in  I8«6  to  612,672  in  1898), 
has  not  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  would  have  happened 
had  she  followed  a  nua-e  moderate  commercial  policy  ;  yet  she  too 
has  recently  made  great  pi'ogress  in  industrial,  and  especiallv  in 
electrical,  matters.  Her  industrial  undertakings  are  continually 
supplied  with  work,  thanks  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  for 
the  army  and  fleet;  to  the  1,657  kilometres  of  railway  lines  which 
the  French  Government  has  decided  to  lay  down  in  Indo-China; 
and  to  the  railway  companies  which,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
International  Exhibition,  are  renewing  their  rolling  stock,  supply- 
ing their  trains  with  electric  light,  and  building  new  lines  between 
Paris  and  the  suburbs;  and  to  the  network  of  electric  tramways 
with  which  France  is  being  grada;illy  covered. 

While  her  coal  mines  are  displaying  au  unequalled  activity, 
the  manufacturers  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  other  industrial  centres 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  mainrain  existing  markets  and 
create  new  ones,  and  are  supported  in  this  by  the  French  banks, 
especially  by  the  Ci-edit  Lyonnais  and  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte 
de  Paris,  so  well  represented  on  the  Loudon  market.  The.se,  by 
their  ai-tive  polif^yin  establishing  numerous  branches  and  agencies 
abroad,  attoi-d  every  facility  to  French  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Add,  moreover,  the   exports   of  articles   de    Paris,  fashions,  per- 
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fumery,  and  so  on,  in  the  production  of  all  of  which  France  still 
easily  maintains  the  tirst  place,  and  the  trade  in  which  has  been 
materially  increased  by  the  introduction  in  London,  New  York, 
and  other  groat  cities  of  agencies  of  the  principal  Paris  drapery 
ostabli-shments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  the  section  of  the 
French  people  mixed  up  with  politics,  intrigues,  and  conspiiacies, 
there  is  a  vast  population  devoting  its  energies  to  work  and 
thrift.  It  is  the  result  of  these  efforts  which  is  mirrored  in  the 
figures  which  I  will  quote  later,  Avhich  shows  the  increase  in  the 
commercial  turnovers  in  1899,  and  which  proves  that  France  still 
maintains  an  important  position  among  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  world.  This  position  would  without  doubt  undergo  further 
notable  improvement,  if  the  efforts  were  succe.ssful  which  are  now 
being  made  to  return  to  the  moderate  commercial  policy  which 
led  to  her  great  prosperity  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
the  application  of  which  works  so  beneficially  for  the  two  sole 
champions  of  fiee  trade,  England  and  Holland. 

The  latter  country  is  even  going  further  than  England ;  for 
while  almost  all  the  English  colonies  have  adopted  protectionism, 
the  Netherlands,  which,  like  England,  are  a  free-trade  country, 
have  extended  the  principles  of  free-trade  to  all  their  colonial 
possessions,  which  include  an  ai"ea  of  760,000  square  miles  and 
32  millions  of  inhabitants.  Rotterdam  is  the  gi'eat  competitor  of 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg;  the  inward  clearances  of  the  three  ports 
during  the  past  five  3'ea7's  have  been  as  follows : — 


Rotterdam. 

Antweip. 

Huiubur;;. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1895... 
•96  ... 
'97. 
'98  ... 
'99  ... 

5.199 
5.904 
6,212 

6,373 
6,973 

4,177,478 
4,951,560 
5,409.417 
5,751,393 
6,143,833 

4,653 
4,95' 
5,106 
5,198 
5.4' 9 

5,363,569 
5,820,669 
6,215,.550 
6,415,501 
6,831,736 

9,443 
10,477 
11, '73 
'-.553 
'3-3'^ 

6,2.55,718 
6,445,000 
6,708,000 
7,355,000 
7,708,000 

Thanks,  then,  to  Rotterdam,  to  Amstei'dam,  with  its  large 
colonial  and  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  progressing  Twenthe  (the 
Lancashire  of  Holland),  the  Netherlands  are  securing  a  foremost 
I)lace  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

As  to  England,  the  followitig  figures  will  show  the  very 
active  share  which  she  has  taken  in  the  general  commercial  and 
indnstrial  movement.  With  her  well-organised  monetary  and 
banking  system,  England  is  the  world's  banker  and  cashier,  the 
clearing-houKe  of  the  nations.  And  as  the  foremost  mival  con- 
structor in  the  world,  with  her  extensive  colonial  and  international 
trade,  her  flourishing  industry,  her  innumerable  lines  of  steam- 
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ships  which  connect  her  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  she 
continues,  in  spite  of"  the  constant  struggle  forced  upon  her  l)y 
her  commercial  rivals,  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  great  com- 
mercial nations,  and  finds,  in  the  excellent  results  of  her  tui-nover 
in  1899,  the  reward  for  the  efforts,  made  by  her  sons,  to  maintain 
that  position.  Indeed,  in  addition  to  the  great  increase  in  hei- 
exports,  the  turnovers  of  her  clearing-house  of  9,150,269,000/.  in 
1899,  as  against  8,097,291,000/.  in  1898,  that  is  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent.,  show  how  great  has  been  her  activity.  As  for 
shipping,  Eiigland  is  still  far  ahead  of  all  other  nations.  Of 
the  3,503  vessels  which  in  1898  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
2,295  "^vere  British,  as  against  356  German,  221  French,  193 
Dutch,  b>5  Austrinn,  74  Italian,  and  49  Spanish  ships. 

And  when  J  speak  of  the  great  share  which  England  has 
taken  in  the  general  commercial  movement,  I  feel  that  the 
moment  has  come  to  make  some  mention  also  of  Canada  and 
Australia,  those  pearls  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Canadn. 
has  made  great  progress  in  every  direction ;  Australia  has  not 
only  entirely  recovered  from  the  building  and  banking  crises  of 
1892-93,  but  is  able  to  rejoice  in  a  steady  development  of  her 
commerce  and  industry,  while  Sydney,  by  opening  its  port  on  the 
1st  January,  1896,  to  the  free  enti-ance  of  the  products  o£  all 
nations,  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  constantly  increasing 
■commerce,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  world,  thus  reaping*  its  reward  for  the  application  of  a 
sound  commercial  policy  at  a  moment  when  so  many  countries 
are  taking  refuge  in  protection. 

The  constant  development  of  commerce  and  industry  which  1 
have  briefly  sketched,  naturally  lead  to  the  floating  of  numerous 
new  companies,  especially  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  and 
in  a  more  moderate  way  in  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  until  a  perhaps  not  wholly  unexpected  event  occurs,  which 
necessitated  for  a  short  time  a  more  restrained  and  prudent 
■  course.  It  is  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  of  America  into 
.international  politics ;  it  is  the  advent  of  a  people  still  young, 
•M"hose  national  and  economic  history  extends  scarcely  a  hundred 
years  back,  which  after  having  ma'le  already  gigantic  progress 
after  the  presidential  election  of  1896,  show  since  the  conclusion 
•of  the  war  with  Spain  that  they  will  not  be  content  with  reaping 
laurels  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  they  desire  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  commercial  struggle  of  the  nations  ;  that  Europe  will 
have  to  reckon  with  the  competition  of  a  country  not  only  richly 
favoured  by  nature,  but  containing  77  millions  of  inhabitants,  who 
give  proofs  of  a  fixed  determination  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  world's  trade.     The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  crisis  of  1893,  the 
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losses  incurred  tbrougU  an  excessive  paper  and  silver  currency,  seem 
to  be  forgotten.  With  unequalled  energy  America  has  taken  rank 
among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  and  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  her  sous,  thanks  to  hei"  excellent  consular 
system,  America's  trade  and  commercial  relations  are  spreading 
in  every  direction,  forcing  upon  Europe  a  continual  struggle. 
Besides,  blessed  with  prosperous  harvests,  which  enai)le  her  to 
supply  the  ever-increasing  population  of  Europe  with  grain,  she 
does  not  permit  our  continent  to  make  against  these  exports 
counter-exports  of  European  manufactures  and  other  produce^ 
but  by  means  of  an  excessive  protectionist  commercial  policy  she 
hampers  the  importation  of  all  foreign  goods.  The  result  is, 
that  her  exports  materially  exceed  her  imports,  and  that,  instead 
of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  ti-ade,  which  used  frequently  to 
cause  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe,  she  has  been  able  to  repur- 
chase the  greater  portion  of  her  railway  securities  yjlaced  on  the 
European  markets,  and  after  providing  for  the  75  to  100  million, 
dollars  spent  annually  by  American  tourists  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
freights  obtained  by  European,  and  more  particularly  English, 
ships  for  carrying  American  goods  to  Europe,  to  turn  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  hep  favour.  At  a  certain  moment  even  America  had 
not  only  large  balances  to  her  credit  in  London  and  Berlin,  but 
was  also  one  of  the  most  important  holders  of  English  bills.  In 
consequence  of  this  favourable  position,  America  is  now  seriously 
thinking  of  freeing  her  currency  and  banking  system  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  which  contributed  so  greati}'  to 
the  crisis  of  1893 ;  realising,  at  last,  that  for  every  commercial 
nation,  and  especially  for  a  country  that  Avishes  to  assume  a 
dominant  position  in  the  commercial  world,  a  sound  currency  and 
a  sound  banking  .system  are  matters  of  vital  impoi'tance. 

But  while  paying  an  unqualified  tribute  to  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  Americans,  and  while  fully  granting  the  marvellous 
progress  made  by  them  from  every  point  of  view,  yet  it  seems  to- 
me, that  at  perhaps  no  very  distant  period  we  shall  see  that  the 
application  of  so  rigorous  a  protectionist  policy  will  have  un- 
favourable consequences  lor  America  herself ;  that  by  fostering 
the  establishment  of  trusts  and  corners,  prices  have  been  inflated ; 
in  a  word,  that,  as  they  did  so  often,  the  Americans  also  this  time 
have  gone  too  far.  Between  January,  1898,  and  June,  1899,  no 
less  than  487  new  trust  companies  wei-e  formed,  and  fresh  trusts 
are  created  daily. 

It  is  useless  to  Hay  that  many  of  them  lack  a  solid  basis,  and 
that  we  shall  see  in  America,  as  we  will  see  and  have  seen  already 
in  Europe,  that  not  every  company  that  is  floated  has  necessarily 
a  reason  to  exist. 
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Yet,  whatever  the  future  may  brinu;  in  tin's  respect,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  of  hite  years  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  can. 
point  to  excellent  results  in  matters  of  commerce.  On  every  side, 
the  past  few  years  have  enabled  us  to  see  what  can  be  obtained 
by  the  restless  striving  and  genius  of  humanity.  Everywhere 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  nations  become  more  and 
more  predominant,  everywhere  it  becomes  more  and.  more  evident 
that  commerce  is  the  greatest  of  all  interests,  everywhere  we  see 
the  nations  endeavour  to  turn  to  account  the  produce  of  their  soil,, 
employing  steam  and  electricity  to  develop  their  industry,  to 
establish  relations  with  unexplored  regions  of  the  globe,  to  secure 
their  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

Everything  is  in  movement:  railways,  steamers,  factories, 
harbours,  docks  ;  every  one  creates,  every  one  works,  and  the  years 
1895-99  will  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history 
of  commerce,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figui-es : — 


Imports. 


1895. 


1896. 


Au!<tria-Himgary   I    60,208,333 

Spain  '    22,890,000 

Belgmni  i    67,216,000 


1897 


I  £  .  £  • 

Great  Britaiu '  416,689,658  :  441,809,000   451 

Germanv 212,305,550  1  21  f  ,3';8,i50  |  243 

■Onited  States 1  160,333,869  I  i36,3i<;,9ii    148 

France 196,000,000  I  152,153,160  '  158 

Italy    43,973,637     43,710,099      44 


58,775,000  [    62 
24,966,212  ;    2G 

65,795,560  !       71 


£ 
029,000 
,232,200 
,519,000 
241,OS0 
133,287 
941,666 
139,89b 
781,680 


1898. 


£ 

47o,£;i8. 

273,882. 

1^6,733, 

175-047^ 
5^.345^ 
69,241, 
19,864, 
77,103: 


000 
400 
000 
800 

753 
666 
191 
680 


1899. 


485 

274 

159 

168 

56 

66 

29 

84 


£ 
,075,514 
,792,650- 
966,924 
686,000 
000,000 
691,666- 
,266,762 
,314,600 


Exports. 


1895. 

£ 

Great  Britain 225,890,016 

Germany 171.203,800 

United  States 164,972,023 

France 183,560,i  '00 

Italy     38,433,614 

Austria-Hungary  61,816,666 

Spain   '. 22,029, 19'^ 

Belgium  54,416,000 


1896. 


£ 

240,145,000 

176,256,500 

201,167,448 

136,036.800 

38,770,287 

64,500,000 

29,744,267 

57,088,800 


1897. 


£ 

234,220, 

189,312, 

219,941, 

143,918, 

40.434, 

63,850. 

32,65L 

61,921, 


1898. 


0001233 
050  I  200 


800 
080 
&  1  j 
,000  I 
520] 
,080 


25O: 
140, 

44: 

67 

28 

66 


£ 

,391,000 

,087,300 
985,000 
126,680 
576,640 
400,000 

''67,358 
104,440 


1899. 


£ 

255,465, 

207,585, 

255,097, 

155,965, 

52,962, 

77.366 

22,652 

70,895 


155 
350 
328 
680 
962 
666- 
,461 
,880 


It  is  evident  that  so  gigantic  a  development  of  trade  and 
industry  conld  not  remain  without  influence  upon  the  position  of 
the  international  money  market. 

In    proportion    as    commerce    and    industry    increased,    there 
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arose  a  greater  demand  for  money,  larger  credits  were  required, 
the  issue  banks  bad  to  discount  more  bills,  to  issue  more  notes. 

At  tirst,  however,  their  discount  rate  was  not  much  affected  by 
these  demands.  It  continued  for  some  time  to  be  a  moderate  one  ; 
then  while  on  the  one  hand  large  sums  were  constantly  required 
for  trade  purposes,  for  the  construction  of  numerous  new  rail- 
ways, tramways,  harbours,  and  for  the  building  of  ni-w  ships,  on 
the  other  hand  the  ever  increasing  arrivals  of  gold  fi-om  the 
Transvaal,  Australia,  &c.,  added  to  the  regular  production  of  the 
metal  in  America  and  Russia,  enabled  the  issue  banks  to  keep  up 
a  gold  i-escrve  adequate  to  their  increased  liabilities.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Japan  succeeded  not  only  in  attracting,  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  international  money  market,  sufficient 
gold  for  the  introduction  of  their  gold  standard,  but  even  in 
•  obtaining  more  gold  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

The  average  rate  of  discount  was  only : — 


In  London  

,,  Paris 

,,  Amsterdam 

„  Brussels 

,,  Bei'lin    

.,   Vienna  


1895. 


Per  cut. 
2-00 
2-20 
2-50 
2-60 
315 
4-40 


1896. 


Per  cnt. 
2-48 
2'00 

3-oi 

2-85 

J-65 
4-09 


while  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  European  issue  banks  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1895  to  410  million  £  (of  which  314  million  £  in 
gold),  against  a  circulation  of  654  million  £  ;  1896,  to  421  millioti 
£  (of  which  318  million  £  in  gold),  against  a  circulation  of  583 
million  £,  that  is  a  proportion  of  gold  to  notes  of  48*01  per  cent, 
and  54*04  per  cent. 

Hut  already  in  1897  there  were  certain  signs  that  money  would 
gradually  Ijecome  dearer.  Then,  except  France,  Avliose  business 
was  still  suffering  under  her  protectionist  policy,  trade  became  more 
active  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  &c.,  there  was  an  advance 
in  wages,  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  and  the  average  rate  of 
discount — 


Per  Cent. 


In  London  wna  over 

„  Brussels 

„  .Vmsterdam  over 


Per  Cent. 
In  Berlin    over     ^{^ 

,,  Vienna    4 


while  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  European  issue  banks  amounted 
jit  the  end  of  1897  to  451   million  £  (of  which  350  million  £  in 
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golH),  against  a  circulation  of  6io  million  £;  that  is,  a  proportion 
of  gold  to  notes  of  57*37  per  cent. 

In  1898  the  position  of  the  issue  banks  was  already  somewhat 
weaker.  Their  coin  and  bullion  repre.'sented  only  427  million  £ 
sterling  (of  which  328  million  £  in  gold),  against  a  circulation  of 
586  million  £ — that  is,  a  proportion  of  gold  to  notes  of  55*97  per 
cent.,  while  their  average  rate  of  discount  was — 

Per  Cent.  I                                                      Per  Cent. 

lu  London 3*26  I  In  Brussels yo^ 

„  Paris 2"2o  „  Vienna  4"i6 

„  Amsterdam  275  \  „  Berlin    4-38 

In  1898  it  had  become  still  more  evident  that  the  immense 
development  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  floating  of  numerous 
new  companies,  the  rise  in  raw  materials,  freights,  Avages,  &c., 
would  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  inter- 
national money  market,  that  dearer  money  was  to  come,  that  a 
stringency  in  the  money  market  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

By-and-bye  it  also  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  Europe 
had  taken  a  heavy  task  upon  her  shoulders  in  undertaking  to 
supply  the  money  needed  for  the  realisation  of  her  aforesaid 
programme  with  reference  to  Africa  and  China :  a  heavy  task  in- 
deed to  supply  those  regions  with  all  that  is  required  to  construct 
railways,  tramways,  harbours,  telegraph  lines,  &c.,  to  bring  new 
mines  into  working  order,  to  furnish  existing  ones  with  new 
machinery.  And  although  some  of  the  constructed  African 
railways  already  showed  satisfactory  results,  and  paid  regular 
dividends,  although  a  large  number  of  mines  showed  increased 
returns  of  gold,  and  in  some  cases  paid  excellent  dividends,  these 
remittances  rednced  to  a  certain  extent  the  indebtedness  of  Africa 
to  Europe,  but  were  not  proportionate  to  the  constant  and  varied 
requirements  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Moreover,  Europe  was  not 
only  obliged  to  act  as  banker  for  Japan  and  China,  by  taking  over- 
Chinese  and  Japanese  loans  of  considerable  amounts,  but  also  to 
advance  the  money  required  for  the  building  of  new  stea.mers  to 
connect  China  and  Japan  with  Europe,  and  of  numerous  railways, 
and  for  the  exploitation  of  various  mines  for  which  concessions 
had  been  granted  by  the  Chinese  Government.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez, 
no  less  than  61  new  ships,  raeasuring  190,000  tons,  passed  through 
the  canal  in  1898 ;  while,  according  to  official  fitjures,  different 
European  and  American  groups  and  syndicates  are  engaged  in 
China  with  the  construction  of  some  6,000  miles  of  new  railways, 
of  which  so  far  only  70  to  80  miles  are  in  regular  working  order. 
And  although  evervthin^  tends  to  show  that  international   trade 
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will  in  the  comins:  years  be  richly  rewarded  for  its  energetic 
efforts  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  meanwhile  Europe  has  to  lay  out 
considerable  sums  of  money  at  a  time,  when  she  is  already  a 
debtor  to  a  considerable  extent  to  America  for  the  wheat,  iron, 
copper,  &c.,  she  had  to  import  for  her  population  and  for  her 
industry,  without  being  able  to  pay  her  debt  in  manufactured 
"•oods  or  other  articles  of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  in 
every  respect  to  struggle  with  a  more  and  more  powerful  competi- 
tion on  the  side  of  America  upon  neai'ly  every  market,  and  especially 
in  the  Fur  East.  The  reports  of  several  consuls  leave  not  the 
smallest  doubt  in  this  respect. 

This  constant  expenditure  of  money  in  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe,  added  to  the  remittances  that  had  to  be  made  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  wool,  and  Brazil  for  coffee,  and  to  the 
large  requirements  of  home  trade  and  consumption,  ended  by 
creating  in  Europe  an  almost  unequalled  demand  for  gold  and 
money;  and  this  demand  increased  considerably  when,  in  October, 
1899,  the  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa,  through  which,  not  only 
Europe  is  temporarily  deprived  of  the  hitherto  constantly  in- 
creasing imports  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  mines,  but  even  the 
English  Afi'ican  banks  had  to  export  gold  to  their  branches  at  the 
Cape,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  to  enable  them  to 
•meet  eventual  increased  demands  from  their  customers,  while  gold 
was  also  needed  by  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  troops  and 
•other  w'ar  purposes. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1899 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  weeks 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities — the  official  rate  of  discount  of 
the— 

Per  Cent. 

Netherlands  Bank 4^ 

Aiistro-Hungarian  Bank  4^ 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  ....   5 


Per  Cent. 

Bank  of  England  was i\ 

National  Bank  of  Belgium....  3^ 
Bank  of  France    3 


-while  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  European  issue  banks  amounted 
to  443  million  £  sterling  (of  which  335  million  £  in  gold), 
•against  a  circulation  of  571  million  £ ;  that  is  a  propoi'tion  of 
gold  to  notes  of  58  ,V  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  September,  that  is  a  few  days  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  the  money  market  was  already  upset  by  the 
•grave  rumours  that  were  circulating,  but  no  change  had  come  in 
the  monetary  situation.  The  official  rate  of  discount  in  London 
and  Brussels  remained  at  3^  per  cent. ;  in  Paris  at  3  per  cent. ;  in 
Amsterdam  at  4^  per  cent.,  and  in  Berlin  at  5  percent.;  Vienna 
alone,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  money  market,  brought  about  by  a  sharp  fall  on  the 
Austro  and  Hungarian  Bourses,  and  by  several  failures  as  well  as 
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by  the  commercial  and  financial  crisis  that,  reigned  in  the  Balkan 
"States,  so  intimately  connected  with  Vienna,  had  been  compelled 
to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  from  4I  to  5  per  cent.,  while  the  coin 
■and  bullion  of  the  European  issue  banks  had  been  slightly  reduced 
ito  435  million  £  sterling  (of  which  328  million  £  in  gold)  against  a 
circulation  of  575  million  £,  that  is  a  proportion  of  gold  to  notes 
•of  57*05  per  cent. 

But  early  in  October  the  position  displayed  a  remarkable 
alteration.  War  seemed  inevitable.  On  the  3rd  October  the 
Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  4I  per  cent.,  and 
•again  on  the  Sth  October  to  5  per  cent.,  while  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  raised  its  rate  on  the  3rd  October  to  6  per  cent. ;  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Bank  on  the  5th  October  to  6  per  cent.  ;  the 
Netherlands  Bank  on  the  same  date  to  5  per  cent.  ;  the  National 
Bank  of  Belgium  to  4  per  cent.,  and  while  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the 
European  issue  banks  amounted  ou  the  7th  October  to  424  million 
£  (of  which  319  million  £  in  gold),  against  a  circulation  of  595 
million  £,  that  is  a  proportion  of  gold  to  notes  of  53'6i  per  cent. 

On  the  9th  October,  when  war  was  virtually  declared,  althougli 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Boers  for  compliance  with  their  ultimatum 
expired  only  at  the  11th  October,  the  gold  and  silver  stock  of 
the  principal  European  banks  of  issue,  their  bank  rate,  the  rate 
■of  exchange  on  London,  and  the  price  of  the  different  Government 
stocks  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  at  the  same  period 
in  1898  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  16. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  international  money 
market  is  temporarily  deprived  of  a  regular  and  important  supply 
of  gold,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  ascribe  to  this  reduced  supply 
of  gold  exclusively  the  stringency  of  the  money  market.  As 
I  have  ah'eady  shown,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  money  did  not  begin 
in  1899.  It  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  gigantic  development 
•of  trade  and  industry  which  has  now  continued  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  it  has  advanced  each  year  in  almost  every  country. 
Especially  in  October,  1899,  it  became  evident  that  the  require- 
ments of  ccimmerce  and  industry  w'ere  much  greater  than  in 
former  years,  that  in  consequence  of  the  continual  rise  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  articles  of  consumption,  wages,  &c.,  more 
capital  was  needed,  that  the  issue  banks  had  to  face  unusually 
large  demands  for  discounts  involving  an  increase  in  their  circu- 
lation at  the  very  time  that  their  gold  reserve  was  commencing 
to  show  a  decrease.  This  decrease  arose  not  so  much  from 
the  general  struggle  for  gold  amongst  the  banks  themselves, 
although  already,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situa- 
tion, every  bank  was  striving  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  international  metal  par  excellence  (gold),  but  more  particularly 
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from  the  requirements  of  the  home  consumption.  Then  the  great 
development  of  trade  and  industry  had  affected  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal markets,  but  also  gradually  exercised  a  more  direct  influence 
in  the  provinces.  True,  thanks  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
bank  branches  in  the  provinces,  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  were 
made  there  too  in  cheques  or  by  transfers  from  one  account  to  the 
other,  but  there  are  still  many  transactions  for  which  a  payment 
in  gold  is  necessary.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  England, 
where  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  accept  more  than  40s.  in  silver, 
and  as  the  smallest  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  for  5Z.,  the 
bank  always  exchanges  its  notes  for  gold,  so  that  it  does  not  eren 
keep  a  stock  of  silver  to  any  considerable  amount,  although  the 
bank,  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  is  authorised  to  hold  an  amount 
of  silver  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  gold  reserve.  In  Germany  no 
one  is  obliged  to  accept  silver  above  20  marks,  and  there  too, 
notwithstanding  that  payments  are  made  by  cheques  and  par- 
ticularly by  transfers  through  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
from  one  account  to  the  other,  the  great  development  of  trade 
and  industry  has  occasioned  ever- increasing  requirements  on  the 
part  of  the  internal  trade.  It  has  appeared  in  England  and 
Germany,  in  which  the  development  of  trade  and  industry  has 
been  greatest,  that  the  decrease  in  their  stock  of  gold  has  not  only 
been  the  result  of  the  gold  exports,  arising  from  unfavourable 
rates  of  exchange,  but  also,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
requirements  for  internal  account,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wages,  and  raw  materials, 
has  brought  about  greater  demand  for  money  and  gold,  which  in 
England  has  been  further  increased  by  the  extensive  preparations 
for  the  war  (equipments  of  transports,  movements  of  troops,  orders 
of  all  kinds,  and  so  forth). 

According   to   official    statistics    England   imported    from    1st 
January  till  the  end  of  November,  1899, 

£  £ 

30,535,075  gold  against  41,469,773  in  the  same  period  in  1898. 
And  exported       20,080,087  >,  32,131,541  „ 

Leaving   al 

balance  orj  't.+'V  yj^j   i  i^ 


The  Bank  of  England  received  in  1899  7,379,000/.  more  gold 
than  it  exported,  while  the  coin  and  bullion  of  that  institution 
was  on  3rd  January,  1900, 

£ 
32,126,276 
Against    30,340,823  on  tlie  4th  January,  1899. 


i>785,453 
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The  above  figures,  therefore,  show  that  large  amounts  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  internal  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  several  London  banks  have  begun  to 
provide  important  reserves  of  bullion  and  sovereigns. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  30,535,075/.,  the  Transvaal  mines  sup- 
plied 14,998,711/.  Frequently  gold  went  direct  from  the  Transvaal 
o  Germany,  which,  like  England,  imported  more  gold  in  1898  and 
1899  than  it  exported. 

It  was  expected  that  the  production  of  gold  by  the  Rand 
would  amount  in  1899  to  about  20  millions  sterling.  But  the 
closing  of  a  large  number  of  mines  has  of  course  upset  these 
calculations.  Up  to  30th  September,  1899,  4,101,000  ozs.  had 
been  produced,  equal  to  15  millions  stei'ling.  Some  few  mines 
continue  to  produce  gold,  but,  as  is  known,  this  gold  does  not, 
for  the  present,  reach  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  month  of 
November,  4,220,502/.  gold  were  exported  to  South  Africa. 

Thus,  temporarily,  deprived  of  an  important  and  regular  supply 
of  gold,  and  faced  with  great  requirements  on  the  part  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  inci'easing  demands  for  discount,  and  a 
constant  withdrawal  of  gold  for  internal  circulation,  the  position 
of  the  principal  issue  banks  was  continually  weakened,  and 
several  of  them  had  to  raise  again  their  rate  of  discount.  On 
30th  November,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  raise  its 
rate  to  6  per  cent,  (a  figure  at  which  it  had  not  stood  since  the 
Baring  crisis),  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  on  19th  December, 
to  7  per  cent.,  while  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
to  3^  per  cent,  on  7th  December,  and  to  4^  per  cent,  on  21st 
December,  1899.  The  position,  in  a  word,  began  to  look  any- 
thing but  couleur  de  rose,  and  it  did  not  improve  when  in  America, 
where  the  incessant  establishing  of  trusts  and  over-capitalisation 
of  industrial  companies,  gave  rise  to  an  unsound  state  of  affairs, 
a  crisis  seemed  inevitable.  Money  there  rose  one  day  to  1 86  per 
cent.,  and,  as  a  leading  financial  paper  stated,  "there  was  absolutely 
"  not  one  cent  obtainable  on  the  Stock  Exchange  either  at  that 
"  rate  or  any  other."  But  thanks  to  the  concerted  and  energetic 
attitude  of  the  New  York  banks,  and  to  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Treasury  department,  that  deposits  of  internal  revenue 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  banks  to  the  value  of  40  oi- 
50  million  dollars,  the  American  money  market  gradually  returned 
to  normal  conditions,  and  the  crisis  which,  when  several  failures 
took  place  in  New  York,  Chicago,  &c.,  threatened  to  assume  large 
propoi-tions,  was  overcome.  At  the  end  of  December  the  position 
had  even  so  much  improved,  that  when  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
London  in  New  York  reached  the  gold  point,  America  was  able  to 
€xport  several  millions  of  gold  to  London,  the  Bank  of  England, 
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in  order  to  strengthen  its  position,  whicli  had  been  weakened  in 
consequence  of  large  exports  of  gold  to  South  America  for  -wool 
supplied  to  Europe,  having  favoured  the  importation  of  American 
gold  by  raising  its  price  for  gold  bars  and  American  eagles,  and 
by  advancing  the  money  for  fourteen  days  at  2|  per  cent. 

The  high  level  of  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  at  New 
York,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  should  give  no  ground  for 
surprise.  True,  America's  exports  during  the  last  five  years  have 
considerably  exceeded  her  imports,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


From  30th  June  to  30tli  November. 

Balance  of  Exports  over  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1895 

'96 

'97 

'98 

'99 

$ 
347,867, 
252,943, 
23?«,283, 
253,565, 
343,966, 

$ 
345,466, 
414,039, 
484,887, 
496,154, 
559,171, 

$ 

2,402,  (excess  of  imports) 
191,096, 
246,604, 
242,589. 
215,215, 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  America, 
although  she  has  bought  back  the  greater  part  of  her  railway 
securities,  still  has  to  remit  considerable  amounts  to  Europe  for 
dividends  and  for  interest  on  the  securities  still  held  here,  that 
American  tourists  spend  every  year  large  sums  in  Europe. 
Besides  the  freights  which  European  ships,  more  particularly 
English  bottoms,  obtain  in  America,  are  also  an  important  factor. 
All  these  items  taken  together  represent  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  which  naturally  reduce  our  debt  to  America  for  grain,  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  although 
America  intends  to  place  her  currency  and  banking  system  on  a 
sound  basis  (the  currency  Bill  is  already  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate),  she  still  suffers  under  an  unsound  currency  system  in 
which  paper  money  and  silver  play  a  prominent  part.  On  1st 
December,  1899,  the  circulation  of  America  was  composed  as 
follows : — 


c2 
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Amount.* 

In  the  Treasury. 

In  Circulation. 

Gold            

$ 
870,323,402 
482,622,376 

79,510,349 
346,681,016 

89,026,280 

243,842,068 

174,896,119 

400,643,504 

3,695,000 

248,843,301 
404,389,922 

3,187,384 
28,869,040 

1,584,600 

4,006,282 
23>987,9>7 

6,350,704 
90,000 

627,480,101 

Silver  dollars    

78,232,454 

76,322,965 

Greenbacks 

317,811,976 

87,441,680 

Notes  of  the  national  banks.... 
Qold  certificates 

239,835,786 
150,908,202 

Silver         „         

394,292,800 

13,605,000 

Total    

2,707,240,114 

721,309,150 

1,985,930,964 

*  It  was  an  error  in  the  printing  of  the  heading  of  this  table  in  the  rough 
proof  circulated  at  the  meeting,  which  drew  one  of  Mr.  Barr-Robertson's 
criticisms  in  the  discussion  {vide  post,  p.  37. — Ed.) 


Now,  if  we  remember,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Gresham, 
the  good  metal  is  always  driven  away  by  the  bad  one,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  with  a  circulation  where  silver  and  paper  money 
play  such  an  important  part,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London, 
representing  exclusively  gold,  has  slowly  but  regularly  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  gold  point,  notwithstanding  America's  balance 
of  trade  has  been  during  the  last  years  decidedly  in  her  favour. 
The  recent  large  shipments  of  gold  from  New  York  to  London 
could  have  been  explained  when  London  quoted  higher  rates  for 
money  than  New  York,  or  when  Berlin,  through  London,  sold 
thousands  of  American  securities,  but  now  that  the  rate  of  money 
in  London  is  considerably  under  New  York,  now  that  Berlin  is  no 
more  a  seller  but  rather  a  buyer  of  American  shares,  the  continua- 
tion of  gold  shipments  from  New  York  to  England  can  only  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  inducements  offered  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
mentioned  before,  but  especially  to  the  mass  of  paper  money  and 
silver  which  form  such  a  prominent  part  of  the  American  circula- 
tion, and  which  have  driven  away  the  good  metal — the  gold.  It 
may  be,  when  America  finally  reorganises  her  currency  system  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  great  commercial  nation, 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  will  turn  in  favour  of 
America,  that  the  gold  received  from  the  United  States  will  have 
to  be  repaid,  especially  when  the  balance  of  trade  continues  to 
be  in  her  favour.  But  in  the  meantime  it  has  gone  far  to  enable 
the  Bank  of  England  to  strengthen  her  position,  and  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  international  money  market,  as  is  proved  by 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
11th  January  to  5  per  cent.,  and  to  4  per  cent,  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

But  it  was  not  from  America  alone  that  the  Bank  of  England 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  gold.  From  Germany  also,  gold  was 
imported.  During  the  last  two  years  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
London  in  Berlin  Las  nearly  constantly  been  in  favour  of  England, 
notwithstanding  that  money  during  the  greater  portion  of  1898 
and  1899  was  quoted  at  higher  rates  in  Berlin  than  in  London. 
In  fact,  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
has  more  than  once  exceeded  the  official  rates  of  other  issue  banks, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  country  where 
in  the  last  five  years  money  has  been  so  much  wanted  as  in 
Germany.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  and  in  the  amounts  of 
bills  discounted  show  this  only  too  clearly.  In  1895  the  average 
rate  of  discount  was  3*15  per  cent.,  in  1896  3 "6 5  per  cent.,  in  1897 
over  3*8o  per  cent.,  in  1898  over  4"25  per  cent,  in  1899,  5  per  cent. 
Already  in  1897  the  official  bank  rate  was  5  per  cent.,  and  from 
19th  November,  1898,  to  14th  January,  1899,  one  of  6  per  cent., 
and  although  at  this  date  it  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  on  20th 
February  to  ^^  per  cent.,  and  on  9th  May  to  4  per  cent.,  this 
greater  ease  was  only  temporary.  More  and  more,  it  became 
evident  that  the  great  development  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
numerous  issues  of  industrial,  especially  electrical  companies, 
and  of  Government,  provincial  and  municipal  loans,  were  bound 
to  lead  to  higher  rates  of  discount.  Already  on  19th  June  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  was  obliged  to  raise  its  rate  to  4^  per 
cent.,  on  7th  August  to  5  per  cent.,  on  5th  October  to  6  per  cent., 
and  finally  on  19th  December  to  7  per  cent. 

During  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  the  Bank  of 
Prussia  (then  the  leading  issue  bank  in  Germany)  had  to  raise  its 
rate  to  7  per  cent.,  and  ten  days  later  to  9  per  cent.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  on  18th  July, 
1870,  it  liaised  its  discount  rate  to  8  per  cent.  But,  since  the 
existence  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  which  began  its 
opei-ations  in  1875,  never  a  7  per  cent,  had  been  necessary,  and 
although  till  now,  Germany's  trade  and  industry  have  not  been 
much  affected  by  such  a  high  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  exerci.se  a  baneful  influence  on  business. 

Germany  has  of  late  years  worked  too  much  with  foreign 
money.  More  than  once,  England,  America,  France,  and  other 
countries,  in  view  of  the  high  rates  obtainable  in  Germany, 
have  invested  large  sums  in  German  bills  or  have  lent  money  to 
the  German  bourses,  money  that  was  naturally  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  employed  on  nearly  equal  terms  at  home.  It 
is  this  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  money  was  already  much  wanted  in  Germany,  that  has 
conti'ibuted  not  only  to  the  stringency  on  the  German  markets. 
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but  also  to  create  nnusual  large  demands  for  bills  on  London,. 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  &c. 

In  1899  the  rate  of  exchange  in  Berlin  on  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam,  was  as  follows  : — 


January  .. 
February 

March 

April    

May 

June    

July 

August  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


London. 


Short. 


Highest. 


20-42 

20-415 

20-40* 

20-435 

20-45 

20-44 

20-48 

20-49 

20-45 

20-48 

20-43 

20-56^ 


Lowest. 


20-40 

20-395 
20-40 

20-40''' 

20-42 

20-415 

20-41 

20-44* 

20"43 
20-425 
20-41 
20-44 


Paris. 


Short. 


Highest. 


81-15 
81-15 
80-95 
81-10 
81-15 
8110 
8119 
81-20 
81-00 
81-00 
81-05 
81-75 


Lowest. 


81-00 
80-95 
80-85 
80-95 
81-05 
81-0'; 
81-05 
8roo 
80-80 
80-90 
80-85 
80-95 


Amsterdam. 


Short. 


Highest 


168-80 
168-75 
168-40 
168-55 
168-35 
168-35 
168-80 
169-05 
16900 
169-50 
169-50 
169-45 


I>owest. 


168-60 
168-40 
168-10 
168-20 
168-35 
168-10 
168-15, 
168-70 
168-60 
168-95 
169-15 
169-20 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  rate  of  exchange  in 
Berlin  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam  did  not  go  down  for 
one  single  day  to  a  point  which  would  make  it  profitable  to  send 
gold  from  England,  France,  and  Holland,  to  Germany.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rate  of  exchange  has  several  times  reached  the  point 
at  which  gold  exports  from  Germany  to  England,  France,  and 
Holland  were  possible,  and,  in  fact,  lately  gold  has  been  exported 
to  London  and  Amsterdam.  This  gold,  however,  was  yjrincipally 
taken  from  the  internal  circulation.  Not  that  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  refuses  gold  for  export.  In  Berlin  it  always  pays  its 
banknotes  in  gold,  and  in  the  provinces  so  far  as  the  stock  at  its 
branches  will  permit.  But  the  Berlin  banks  and  bankers  decline- 
to  export  the  national  gold.  So  that,  when  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  London  reaches  the  gold  point,  gold  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
internal  circulation.  This  requires  time,  especially  when  large 
amounts  are  wanted,  and  so  we  saw  in  December,  when  Germany 
had  to  pay  considerable  sums  in  London,  that  the  price  of  cheques 
on  London  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  exceeded  the  point  at  which 
it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  export  gold  to  London.  Even  so 
high  a  price  as  20-60  was  paid,  that  is  nearly  ^  per  cent,  above  the 
gold  point.  At  that  moment  the  German  currency  was  therefore 
what  the  Germans  call  "  entwerthet."  In  other  words,  the 
German  banknote  was  quoted  at  a  discount. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  in  the  present  strained  con- 
ditions of  the  German  money  market  the  Berlin  banks  wished  to 
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avoid  a  higher  bank  rate,  which  certainly  would  be  applied  if  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  had  to  face  large  withdrawals  of  gold, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  it  is  a  wise 
policy,  when  Germany's  greatest  commercial  rivals  and  com- 
petitors, England  and  America,  at  all  times  meet  their  inter- 
national liabilities  in  gold,  when  neither  London,  New  York,  nor 
Amsterdam  ever  refused  gold  for  export,  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
Germany's  trade  and  industry  to  give  international  trade  the 
slighest  pretext  to  doubt  Avhether  the  German  currency  is  really 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  whether  the  rise  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  bills  on  London,  Amsterdam,  &c.,  can  be  kept  within 
certain  limits  ?  This  is  not  all.  Germany  has  constantly  to 
import  food-stuffs  for  her  ever-increasiug  population,  and  raw 
materials  for  her  industry.  A  high  rate  of  exchange,  therefore, 
can  be  no  matter  of  indifference  to  a  country  suffering  already 
under  a  7  per  cent,  bank  rate,  and  having  to  pay  much,  higher 
wages  than  before  (during  the  last  eleven  years  wages  have 
increased  in  several  industrial  districts  between  25  and  30  per 
cent.).  It  means  another  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  if  really  the  German  bankers  wish  to  avoid 
gold  exports,  they  ought  to  exercise  greater  moderation  in  their 
stock  exchange  dealings,  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  treasury 
bills  and  foreign  loans,  and  reduce  to  a  great  extent  the  flotation 
of  so  many  industrial  companies.  A  ,  per  cent,  bank  rate  and  a 
rate  of  exchange  of  20"6o  speak  volumes  in  this  i^espect. 

But  also  the  fact  that  Germany  had  not  completed  entirely  in 
1873  her  monetary  reform,  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for 
the  state  of  things.  Instead  of  at  that  time,  when  adopting  the 
gold  standard,  getting  rid  of  her  silver  thalers,  Germany,  frightened 
by  the  heavy  loss  (96®  million  marks)  on  the  sale  of  the  first 
7  million  £  sterling  silver,  suspended  in  1879  all  further  sales. 
The  result  was  that  the  thalers,  not  much  liked  by  the  public, 
as  being  too  heavy,  flowed  principally  to  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany. 

The  average  silver  stock  of  that  institution  was  : — 

[OOO's  oraittea.] 


In 

Thaler,,  representing           ^-'l'^;;:::^.?-'"'' 

Total. 

1894 

Marks. 

221.525. 
217,148, 
204,066, 
198,566, 
189,099, 

Murks. 
93,193, 
90,056, 
85,913, 
81,283, 
78  551 

Marks. 
314,718, 
307,204, 
289,979, 
279,849, 
267,650, 

'95 

'96 

'97 

'98 

while  the  total  gold  and  silver  stock  of  the  bank  was  : — 
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Ou  31st  December.  Million  Murks. 

1894 1,014" 

'95 853' 

'96 8o4« 

'97 826* 

'98 752^ 

in  other  words,  more  than  one-third  of  the  coin  and  buUioB 
stock  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  is  composed  of  silver. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  re-coin  into 
fractional  currency  300  million  marks  out  of  the  360  million  marks 
in  thalers  still  on  hand,  and  to  sell  the  remaining  60  millions. 
By  this  the  bank  will  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  be 
able  with  the  proceeds  of  the  above  60  millions  to  strengthen  her 
gold  reserve,  which  amounted  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  to 
25'  million  £,  the  total  amount  of  her  coin  and  bullion  being 
35*  million  £. 

In  1899  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  was  obliged  to  exceed 
twenty  times  the  legal  maximum  of  her  uncovered  circulation  of 
banknotes  free  of  tax,  against  sixteen  times  in  ]  898,  nine  times  in 
1897,  and  six  times  in  1896.  That  legal  maximum  was,  when  the 
Imperial  Bank  was  created  on  the  14th  March,  1875,  fixed  at  250 
million  of  marks,  on  condition  that  whenever  any  of  the  other 
thirty-two  issue  banks  (entitled  to  issue  135  million  of  marks) 
renounced  such  I'igbt,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany.  Twenty-five  of  those  banks  having  renounced 
their  right  of  issue,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  was  authorised 
to  issue  uncovered  notes  up  to  293*  millions  of  marks.  Every 
amount  issued  by  the  bank  in  excess  of  that  limit  is  subject  to  a 
Government  tax  of  5  per  cent.  This  system  differs  entirely  from 
that  applied  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  according  to  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  of  England  must  hold  gold  for  every  bank- 
note issued  beyond  the  legal  maximum  (now  16,800,000/.),  whilst 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  can  issue  any  amount  of  notes 
beyond  the  legal  maximum,  provided  the  bank  pays  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  tax  of  5  per  cent. 

But  since  the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  in 
1875,  trade  and  commerce  have  developed  in  a  remnrkable  manner. 
Every  branch  of  industry,  commerce,  and  shipping  has  immensely 
increased,  wherea.s  the  maximum  fixed  for  the  uncovered  paper 
currency,  free  of  tax,  is  still  the  same  ;  then  only  from  1st  January, 
1901,  the  maximum  will  be  raised  to  400  millions  of  marks. 
When  the  transformation  into  fractional  currency,  and  the  sale 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  its  thalers  has  taken  place,  and 
the  increase  of  the  maximum  of  its  uncovered  paper  circulation 
free  of  tax  comes  into  force,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  will 
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then  be  in  a  much  stronger  position,  and  able  to  grant  on  a  larger 
scale  than  before  the  facilities  required  by  trade  and  industry. 

France  also  has  been  unable  to  maintain  the  rise  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  London,  &c.,  within  certain  limits.  The 
Bank  of  France,  in  spite  of  her  gold  reserve  of  75  million  £,  does 
■not  always  give  gold  for  export.  It  has  lately  sold  a  portion  of 
its  foreign  gold,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  one  can  rely 
upon  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  delivery  of  large  amounts  of 
gold.  There  is  a  constant  doubt  as  to  its  gold  policy.  At  one 
time  it  only  sells  gold  against  a  constantly  fluctuating  premium  ; 
at  another  it  stipulates  special  conditions  or  pays  gold  only  to  its 
customers,  but  a  fixed  policy  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  gold 
•does  not  exist.  So  that,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in 
Paris  reaches  the  gold  point,  gold  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
internal  circulation,  which  means  delay,  expenses,  &c.,  and 
explains  how  cheques  on  London  in  Paris  at  one  moment  in 
December  where  quoted  25*40,  although,  an  export  of  gold  from 
Paris  to  London  is  already  possible  at  25*32. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Bank  of  France  clings  so 
tenaciously  to  its  gold,  is  the  unsettled  political  situation,  which 
makes  the  French  Government,  so  closely  connected  with  the  Bank, 
:anxious  that  the  first  institution  of  the  country,  the  institution 
which,  so  to  say,  represents  the  national  credit,  should,  in  the  event 
of  political  complications,  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  stock 
of  gold.  But  also  the  constant  increase  of  her  circulation  of 
banknotes  compels  the  Bank  not  to  part  lightly  with  its  gold, 
especially  as  its  gold  reserve  has  lately  not  kept  pace  with  its 
circulation,  which  reached  : — 

Mln.  frs.  Mlu.  frs. 

On  4th  January,  1900       4,163     an  amount  never  reached 

before,  against   a  gold 
reserve  of    i>865 

On  5th  January,  1899,  ^  ^^  againsta  gold  reserve  of     t,8  .  i 

the  circulation  was....  J  -^'-^^^  °  ° 

Difference   219     54 

In  other  words,  the  gold  reserve  has  increased  since  5th 
January,  1899,  54  millions  in  gold,  whilst  its  circulation  increased 
2  19  millions. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  can  easily  understand  that 
the  Bank  of  France  does  not  like  to  lose  its  gold.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  been  obliged  to  raise  the  legal  maximum  of  the 
bank's  circulation,  first  from  3,500  to  4,000  millions,  and  in 
December,  1897,  to  5,000  millions  of  francs.  In  order  to  strengthen 
its  reserve,  the  bank  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  withdraw  gold 
from  the  internal  circulation,  but  whenever  the  rate  of  exchange 
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on  London  reaches  the  gold  point,  it  has  to  deal  with  the  com- 
petition of  those  who  watch  carefully  the  tendency  of  the  foreign 
rates  of  exchange,  and  export  gold  as  soon  as  there  is  a  profit. 

To  turn  to  Russia,  the  State  Bank  of  that  country,  thanks 
to  the  favourable  results,  politically  and  financially,  obtained  by 
the  Russian  Government,  and  also  to  the  loans  placed  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  is  able  to  dispose  of  more  gold  than  any 
other  issue  bank.  Its  gold  reserve  is  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
circulation  of  bank  notes,  a  very  unusual  position,  and  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  standard  Russia  has  had  to  contend  with  bad  harvests  (as 
for  instance  those  of  1897  and  1898),  reduced  exports,  and  recently 
with  an  acute  crisis  on  the  stock  exchange.  But  M.  Witte,  the 
^linister  of  Finance,  who  so  ably  carried  through  the  transition  to 
the  gold  standard,  has,  hitherto,  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
every  obstacle.  Whether  the  Russian  State  Bank  will  in  the  long 
run  be  able  to  protect  its  gold  against  export,  is  another  question^ 
as  the  rate  of  exchange  at  St.  Petersburg  on  London,  which  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  favour  of  Russia,  has  lately  turned  against 
that  country.  In  December  the  quotation  was  93*40  for  three 
months,  which  corresponds  to  a  rate  for  cheque  of  94*80,  permitting 
the  export  of  gold  to  England.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  State 
Bank  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  7  per  cent. 

The  Bank  could  have  easily  given  up  a  portion  of  its  gold 
without  weakening  its  position  or  acting  contrary  to  the  Bank 
Act,  which  stipulates  that  so  long  as  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
does  not  exceed  600  million  roubles,  one  half  of  the  notes  issued 
must  be  covered  by  gold.  If  the  circulation  exceeds  600  millions, 
every  note  issued  above  that  figure  must  be  represented  by  gold. 
Now,  according  to  the  bank  return  of  23rd  November,  1899,  the 
circulation  was  529,720,000  roubles,  requiring  only  a  gold  reserve  of 
264,860,000  roubles,  while  that  reserve  was  863,675,000  roubles,  in 
other  words,  the  circulation  was  covered  by  gold  to  the  extent  of 
163  per  cent.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  position  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  do  not  deserve  that  name.  They  would  be  better  designated 
as  metallic  deposit  certificates,  for,  covered  to  such  an  excessive 
extent,  they  do  not  fulfil  the  object  for  which  bank  notes  are 
created,  an  object  I  think  I  need  not  explain  to  the  Fellows  of 
this  Society 

But  the  Russian  Government  appears  to  be  firmly  determined 
not  to  part  with  its  gold,  not  only  in  view  of  eventual  political 
complications,  but  also  because  Russia — her  whole  policy  proves  it 
— wishes  to  play  a  leading,  or  rather  the  leading  part,  in  the  Far 
East,  and  to  become  in  those  regions  the  cashier  and  the  banker 
of  the  Far  East.     To  attain  that  position,  the  State  bank  has  to  be 
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strong,  has  to  dispose  of  an  enormous  amount  of  gold.  Moreover, 
the  gi-eat  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  gradually  approaching  its 
completion,  the  connection  between  the  West  and  the  Far  East 
■will  then  make  rapid  strides,  and  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  Russia,  and  especially  Siberia,  which  will  naturally 
ensue,  Russia  must  be  prepared  in  time.  On  no  pretext  may  she 
weaken  her  present  favourable  position;  she  must  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  international  money  market,  and  remain 
strong,  especially  now  that  her  gold  production  is  not  showing- 
the  brilliant  results  of  former  years. 

kilograms. 

In  1893  this  production  amounted  to 39,^84 

'94  „                  „                 37.540 

'95  „                   „                 36,114 

'96  „                  „                46,553 

'97  „                  „                32,408 

'98  „                  „                37,227 

As  to  Italy,  Spain,  Roumania,  Portugal,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia,  the  issue  banks  of  these  countries  hold  more  or  less  con- 
siderable amounts  of  gold,  but  wrestling  as  do  these  countries 
with  constant  deficits,  forced  currency,  and  a  premium  of  gold, 
they  cannot  bring  any  gold  into  circulation,  it  would  at  once  be 
exported.  The  gold  therefore  lies  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks; 
it  is,  so  to  say,  imprisoned. 

Of  all  the  continental  countries,  Holland  is  the  only  one  where 
gold  can  he  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  Netherlands  Bank 
never  refuses  gold  for  export.  Holland  in  this  respect  stands  on 
a  level  with  England.  The  two  nations  of  freedom  and  free  trade, 
are  the  only  two  which  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  export 
of  gold,  they  are  the  only  two  nations  which  permit  gold  to  answer 
its  real  purpose,  to  circulate  freely. 

I  now  give  you  different  tables  showing  the  position  of  the 
European  issue  banks  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  fluctuations, 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  during  1895-99,  and  variations  in  the 
rate  of  discount  in  1899. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  task,  and  it  remains  for  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  undivided  attention  with  which  you 
have  followed  me.  It  is  obvious  that  each  of  the  subjects  which 
1  have  treated  deserves  a  further  and  more  detailed  examination. 
Then  economic,  financial,  and  monetary  questions  have  become 
so  prominent  lately,  they  occupy  such  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  nations,  that  they  cannot  be  too  carefully  examined  ; 
but  1  have  already  taxed  your  patience  to  excess,  and  troubled 
you  with  many  figures.  Yet  1  have  tried  to  bring  some  interest- 
ing matters  before  you  in  as  popular  and  clear  a  manner  as  I  could, 
and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  explaining  to  you  the  present  position 
of  the  international  money  market,  I  shall  consider  myself  fully 
rewarded  for  the  time  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  upon  my  task. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I. — Averages  of  the  Bank  Rates  of  the  Principal  European 
Issue  Banks. 


Bank  of 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

2-00 
315 
2-20 
5-00 
4-30 
2-50 
260 
5-00 
4-60 

2-48 
3-65 

2"0O 
6*05 
4-09 
3'02 
2.85 

5'oo 
4-78 

2-78 
3-84 
200 
5-87 
4-00 
314 
300 
500 
5-00 

3-^6 
4-28 

2"20 

4' 1 6 

2-75 
3"04 
5"oo 
5"oo 

3-75 

5  00 

France  

iRussia  

310 
5-60 

Austria  -Hungary .... 
Holland 

5-05 
3-84 

3-95 

Italy  .'.. 

Spain 

500 
4-60 

Table  II. — Bank  Rates  of  the  principal  European  Issxie  Banks. 


Bank  of 


England    

Germany  

France  

Bussia   

AuBtria-Hungary 

Holland 

Selgium     

Italy 

Spain 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

l8t 

Ist 

1st 

1st 

1st 

let 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Ist 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

P.  ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

zh 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

4i 

2i 

G 

3 

3 
4 

? 

2 

3 

3 
4i 

f. 

4 

6 

(, 

6 

£;.V 

5i 
5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2i 

2i 

2i 

3i 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

2i 

3 

3 

A 

2i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

i  ^ 

4i 

4i 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1900. 


1st 
Jan. 


6 

7 

4t 

7 

5i 

5 

5 

5 

4 
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Table  III. — Table  of  the  various  Rates  of  Exchange  on  London. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

In 

Ist 
January. 

Ist  July. 

1st 
January. 

1st  July. 

1st 
January. 

Ist  July. 

Amsterdam (cheque) 

Berlin (      „     ) 

Brussels (      )i     ) 

Lisbon (      »      ) 

Madrid    (      „      ) 

New  York  (cable  transfers) 

Paris    (cheque) 

Rome  (      ,,      ) 

St.  Petersburg  (3  months) 
Vienna    (cheque) 

12-07 
20-39 
25-19 

42tV 
25-25 
4-89 
25-15 
26-83 
96-65 
12-42 

I2-I0j 
20-43  i 
25-23 
42t5 

29-'3 

4-90 
25-194 

26-24 

92-90 

1 2"  I  I 

12-13f 

20-48 
25-26 
41f 
30-55 
4-89f 
2o-22i 
27-53 
94-00 
12-07 

i2-o9i 
20-39 

25-174 
4ii 
29-68 
4-88i 

25-154 
26-90 

94-05 
11-99 

12-10 
20-40 
25-26 
38i 
31-65 
4-87 
25-23 
26-37i 
93-45 
11-991 

12-074 

20-37 

25-144 

36-00 

32-68 

4-874 
25-IO 

26*23 

93-85 
"■95 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

In 

Ist  January. 

1st  July. 

Ist  January. 

1st  July. 

Ist  January. 

Amsterdam (cheque) 

Berlin (      „     ) 

Brussels  (      »     ) 

Lisbon (      »      ) 

Madrid    (      „      ) 

New  York  (cable  transfers) 

Paris    (cheque) 

Rome  (      ))     ) 

St.  Petersburg    (3  months) 
Vienna     (cheque) 

12-08J 
20-38 
25-27 
35if 
33-58 
4-84i 
25-24 
26-46 
93-60 
12-00 

12-04 
20-39^ 

25-254 
29t^ 
46-50 
4-86 
25-22! 
27-04 

94-05 
11-98! 

12-09! 
20-42! 
25-23! 
37f 
33-90 
4-85i 
25-18! 
27-15 
93-80 
12-04! 

I2-I3i 

20-42! 

25-22! 

39I 

30-80 

4-87! 
25-18! 
26-99 

94-05 
12-05! 

12-lOf 

20-55! 

25-38 

3600 

32-33 

4-881^ 
25-28! 
27-17 
93-75 
1214 
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Table  VI. — Mai-Icct  Rates  of  Discount  of  t/>e  Principal  Eui'opean  Countries. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Rozeneaad's  Paper. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Richard  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P.)  said  lie  was 
sure  thej  had  all  listened  to  Mr.  Rozenraad's  paper  with  tlie 
greatest  interest.  As  the  author  had  said  in  his  concluding 
sentences,  the  paper  opened  up  several  distinct  lines  of  thought, 
each  of  which  might  be  very  profitably  followed  up  by  a  separate 
discussion.  Mr.  Rozenraad  had  .shown  very  clearly,  and  he- 
himself  could  support  him  practically,  the  very  great  and  increas- 
ing interest  that  was  being  taken  in  England  in  international 
finance.  Every  year  the  connection  between  English  and  con- 
tinental bankers  and  commercial  men  became  closer,  and  thus- 
every  year  English  bankers  had  to  consider  more  closely  the 
position  held  hy  the  great  foreign  banks.  In  this  connection  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Rozetiraad  might  have  explained  more  fully  the 
great  difference  between  banks  in  England  and  the  banks  on  the- 
continent.  Many  of  the  foreign  banks  were  really  more  financial 
houses  than  banks,  and,  working  chiefly  with  their  own  money, 
used  their  resources  for  developing  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise  to  an  extent  of  which  in  England  we  had  no  knowledge. 
Mr.  Rozenraad  pointed  out  how  in  Germany  this  had  been  done  to- 
an  extent  which  might  possibly  hereafter  prove  a  source  of  some 
danger  to  tlie  German  money  market.  He  had  also  very  clearly 
shown  tliat  England  and  Holland  were  the  only  two  countries  in 
which  there  was  free  trade  in  gold.  Gold,  though  it  was  used  for 
the  purposes  of  currency,  was  after  all  a  matter  of  commerce. 
The  artificial  restrictions  which  confined  operations  in  Paris  and 
in  Berlin  within  certain  limits  did  not  exist  in  England.  Tho 
non-existence  of  those  restrictions  was  very  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  London  market.     So  far  as  England  was  selfishly  concerned. 
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he  thought  she  did  not  want  to  see  liei'  position  weakened  by  other 
free  trade  competitors  coming  into  the  field.  If  they  came  we 
should  not  fear  them,  but  one  did  not  generally  seek  for  com- 
petitors. Having  remarked,  that  Mr.  Rozenraad  had  made  no 
reference  to  India  or  to  its  currency,  he  said  that  with  regard  to 
Rns.sia  the  author  had  clearly  and  accurately  brought  out  a  most 
important  point  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which,  that  country  had 
been  hoarding  her  gold  and  seeking  to  ostablisli  herself  as  a 
■commercial  nation.  There  was  little  doubt  that  this  action  of 
Russia  would  tend  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  Europe  generally,  as, 
if  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it  would  result  in  the  much 
greater  opening  np  of  that  country  to  foreign  enterprise.  At 
present  a  great  many  of  the  mercantile  and  industrial  concerns  in 
Russia  were  really  Russian  businesses  worked  by  the  money  and 
under  the  guidance  of  natives  of  other  countries  ;  and  that  was  a 
state  of  affairs  that  did  not  tend  to  make  a  country  rich  and 
prosperous. 

Mr.  Hermank  Schmidt  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  criticise 
a  paper  of  so  wide  a  scope  as  j\[r.  Rozeuraad's,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  points  which  he  thought  might  raise  some  opposition.  He 
referred  not  so  much  to  what  the  paper  contained  as  to  what  it 
omitted.  Mr.  Rozenraad  stated  that  there  "  are  only  two  nations 
which  permit  gold  to  circulate  freely,"  namely,  England  and 
Holland ;  but  a  very  lai-ge  free  market  also  existed  in  New  York. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  free  supply  of  gold  which  came 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks 
from  America,  the  position  of  the  international  money  market 
would  not  have  been  what  it  was  that  day.  A  very  important 
matter  not  mentioned  by  j\Ir.  Rozenraad,  was  the  position  of 
the  Indian  money  market.  That  market  had  undergone  a  note- 
worthy transformation  since  last  year.  In  the  autumn  the  Indian 
Government  formally  introduced  "the  gold  standard.  The  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  into  India  had  been  a 
greater  demand  for  silver  rupees.  The  Indian  Government,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  trade  between  this  country  and  India,  had 
allowed  British  bankers  and  merchants  to  deposit  gold  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  giving  them,  at  the  exchange  of  is.  4^-^^d., 
money  in  India  against  it.  About  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold 
had  already  been  ear-marked  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  stock  of  silver  rupees  in  India  had,  through  the 
payments  in  India,  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment the  previous  Aveek  saw  itself  compelled  to  suspend  this 
operation;  but  either  the  Government  must  allow  the  trade  in 
India  to  become  demoralised,  or  else  they  must  supply  new  silver 
rupees.  The  further  pui'chases  of  silver  and  further  coinage  of 
rupees  by  the  Indian  Government  might  thus  be  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  But  apart  from  this  question 
of  further  silver  coinage,  the  j^i'esent  and  future  demand  for  gold 
for  India  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  international  money 
market.  This  remark  also  applied  to  what  Mr.  Rozenraad  had  said 
about  Russia.     He  was  right  in  saying  that  Russia  was  ambitious. 
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He  also  said  that  Russia,  in  order  to  create  an  important  mercantile 
and  financial  position  in  the  East,  was  accumulating  gold  ;    but  if 
Hnssia  was  wisely  administered  financially  (which  he  desired),  she 
would  accnmulate  silver.     To  exercise  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  East  she  Avould  have  to  use  the  money  of  the  East,  which  the 
Russo-Chinese  bank  was  employing,  and  that  vv-as  silver.     Most  of 
the  gold  which  Russia  had  accumulated  was  absolutely  useless,  as 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Rozenraad's  figures.     They  had  covered  their 
notes  not  merely  b}-  50  per  cent,  but  by  163  per  cent.     That  did  not 
show  wise  financial  administration ;  it  was  a  needless  hoarding,  a 
throwing  away  of  golden  opportunities.     The  vastness  of  Russia's 
stock  of  gold  woald  not  dazzle  the  world,  if   that  was  intended,. 
because  evei-y  one  knew  that  the  gold  Avas  virtually  borrowed,  and 
that  she   was  paying  interest  to   foreign  creditors  on  that  frold, 
Avhich   was  all   the   time  needlessly   lyiug   in  her  vaults.     With 
regard  to  the  position  of  Germany  he  thought  that  Mr.  Rozenraad 
had    somewhat   incorrectly    stated     the    case.      He    (the    author) 
approved  of  the  new  German  bill,  b}^  which,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
60  million  marks,  or  3  million  £  sterling  (nominally  worth  i^  million 
£),  the  Government  demonitised  360  million  thalers,  or  18  million  £ 
sterling,  about  two-thirds  of  Avhich  formed  the  cover  for  the  bank 
notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  which  were  in  circulation 
in  the  country  and  doing  the  work  of  gold.      If  they  withdi-ew 
I  5  million  sterling  of  this  silver  and  recoined  it  into  token  money, 
the  Bank  of  Germany's  reserve,  which  now  consisted  of  full  legal 
tender,  would  then  consist  of  fractional  silver,  which  Avas  of  cA-en 
le.ss  A-alue  than  the  legal  tender  silver.     Should  those  15  million  £ 
sterling  go  into  circulation,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Germany 
would  be  simply  decreased  by  that  amount.     That  Avould  not  be 
an    adA'antage.     The    GoA'ernment   had    introduced   a   bill  which 
had   become   laAV   and    Avould   come    into   force    on    1st   January, 
1901,    increasing    the   fiduciary    issue  of   the  Bank  of    Germany 
from  14,700,000  £  sterling  to  20  millions.     In  other  Avoi^ds,  they 
expected   5  millions  of  the  token  silver  to  go  into  cii'culation,  and 
they  provided    for  it,  not  by  gold,  as  Mr.  Rozenraad    said,   but 
by   GoA'ernment    debt — by    a    fiduciary    issue.     This  was  not  an 
improvement  as  regarded  the  Bank  of  Germany.     He  Avas  obliged 
to  Mr.  Rozenraad  for  the  able  revicAV  he  had  given  of  the  different 
forces   Avhich   Avere    exercising   an   influence  on  the  international 
money  market.     Hitherto  the  Transvaal  had  been  an  absorbing 
factor  of  European  capital  in  spite  of  being  a  pi'oducer  of  gold. 
But  the  gold  Avhich  had  been  obtained  had  not  benefited  "Western 
Europe,  but  became  part  of  Avhat  Russia  had  accumulated.   There- 
fore the  cessation  of  the  gold  supply  of  the  Transvaal  would  have 
a  much  smaller  influence  on  the  market  than  is  generally  thought. 
"What  Avonld  affect  the   money  market   Avas  the  Indian  demand, 
and  possibly  the  demand  for  America  if  she  should  call  back  part 
of  those  millions  she  had  recently  supplied.     The  question,  then, 
would    be  Avhether  Russia  could  continue  to  hold   the  stock  she 
had,    and    Avhioh    she    had    only    been    able    to   hold  hitherto  by 
constant    bon-OAving.       In    1898   she   borrowed    14    million  £  on 
railway  bonds  in  Germany.    In  1899,  10  million  £  on  the  bonds  of 
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the  Nobilite  Bank  in  France.  Slie  also  is.sued  a  loan  of  3  million  £ 
in  England,  which  was  only  a  partial  success.  If  the  present 
position  of  the  money  market  prevented  Russia  from  borrowing 
more  money  abroad,  the  yold  must  leave  her  again,  and  then 
there  wonid  be  larger  supplies  of  gold  in  the  international  money 
market  than  there  had  been  of  late,  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Transvaal  production. 

Mr.  A.  S.  H.\RVEY  said  that  the  paper  covered  so  wide  an  area 
that  one  really  did  not  know  what  particular  point  to  select,  for  a 
short  discussion.  Personally  he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Rozen- 
raad  lor  the  great  number  of  facts  he  had  brought  together,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  this  paper  would  have  the  compliment  paid  to  it 
of  being  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
Of  course,  in  the  ultimate  resort  all  considerations  of  financial  and 
commercial  matters,  wherever  they  began,  eventually  worked  up 
to  gold.  He  thought  there  would  probably  be  found  a  certain 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  like  himself,  w^ere  engaged 
in  the  business  ot  banking-,  when  they  listened  to  such  an  ex- 
position of  the  enormous  development  of  their  responsibilities,  as 
to  whether  we  in  this  country  had  got  quite  enough  of  the  com- 
modity in  question.  Mr.  Schmidt  had  added  another  free  gold 
market — that  of  New  York — to  the  two  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rozen- 
rand.  With  regard  to  the  English  banking  system,  they  were 
lucky  enoug-h  to  have  a  great  national  bank  which  had  worked  the 
currency  of  the  country  with  conspicuous  success  for  centuries. 
But  in  the  ultimate  resort  the  only  power  such  an  institution 
could  possess  to  attract  gold  Avas  the  rate  of  discount.  It  always 
had  operated,  it  was  true,  but  there  had  been  times  when  putting 
up  the  rate  did  not  seem  to  bring  gold,  and  when,  as  a  well-known 
statistician  once  said,  "  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  of  brass,  and  gold 
Avould  not  come."  Still,  the  rate  went  up,  and  the  gold  at  last 
did  come.  The  Bank  of  France,  notwithstanding  its  enormous 
store  of  gold,  hardly  ever  varied  its  bank  rate.  It  charged  a  pie- 
mium  on  gold.  In  other  words,  it  worked  the  commerce  of  that 
great  country  by  affixing  a  premium  to  one  form  of  loanable 
capital,  not  by  altering  the  i-ate  for  all  forms  of  it.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  Reichs  Bank,  gold  was  not  ea.sily  procurable  there. 
It  was  said  that  gold  was  never  refused  by  the  Reichs  Bank,  but 
nobody,  he  l)elieved,  ever  went  to  ask  for  it ;  and  it  was  pretty 
well  understood  that  it  was,  as  a.  rule,  inadvisable  to  ask  for  it. 
The  wonderful  economic  .system  of  England,  with  its  free  market 
for  gold,  stood  almost  alone.  Our  great  English  Government  did 
not  ket'p  a  chest  in  Downing  Street,  and  had  never  thought  of 
doing  so.  He  had  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  time  would 
ever  come  again  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
hold  a  war  chest  at  Downing  Street,  and  would  go  to  his  box  of 
valuables  for  the  sake  of  pawning  them,  as  he  used  to  do  under 
the  old  Norman  kings,  and  as  the  chancellors  of  other  governments 
still  had  to  do,  for  the  so-called  "war  chests"  of  loreign  countries 
were  only  the  modern  forms  of  the  old  Exchequer  chests  of  Norman 
times.     But  in  the  end  it  came  to  this  :  our  great  financial  system, 
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witli  its  world-wide  international  market,  working  by  that  great 
institution  in  Tbreadneedle  Street,  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  every 
one,  was  in  the  ultimate  resort  dependent  upon  one  little  bit  of 
mechanism,  the  raising  of  the  rate.  As  he  had  said,  the  system 
had  always  woi-ked  well,  though  sometimes  London  bankers  got  a 
little  apprehensive  when  it  was  found  that  there  were  large  stocks 
of  gold  on  the  continent  whicb  the  raising  of  the  rate  did  not 
reach.  He  hoped  that  this  paper  would  have  the  resiilt  of  making 
them  think  whether,  in  regard  to  our  reserve  of  gold,  our  system 
•was  as  sound  and  as  complete  as  it  bad  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be,  or  whetber  there  might  not  be  needed  some  few  changes, 
"which  he  would  not  now  discuss,  in  order  that  at  critical  times 
the  gold  reserve  conld  always  be  kept  up  to  its  proper  proportion. 
He  knew  well  that  that  was  a  responsibility  whicli  could  be  no 
longer  accepted  by  the  Bank  of  England  alone.  Other  large 
bankers,  with  their  enormous  resources,  must  share  it,  and  be  was 
quite  sure  that  if  ever  it  was  shown  tliat  the  development  ot" 
international  trade  required  a  modification  of  our  system,  there 
would  bo  no  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  London  bankers 
in  doing  their  duty  without  disloyalty  to  the  central  institution. 
With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  market  rate,  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Rozenraad  whether  it  would  give  him  much  trouble  to  append 
one  other  table  to  those  now  given,  so  as  to  show  not  only  the 
average  of  the  bank  rate  during  the  years  in  question,  but  also 
the  average  of  the  market  rate  for  the  discount  of  the  best  bank 
bills. 


Mr.  L.  C.  Peobtn  would  say  a  few  words,  as  the  subject  of  India 
had  been  mentioned.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that,  following  on 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  India,  India  would  have 
a  free  gold  market  just  as  England  had,  and  that  the  authorities 
would  not  rest  content  until  it  was  possible  to  move  capital  from 
India  to  England  by  means  of  gold,  as  gold  in  England  could  be 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  world.  With  reference  to  the  use  of 
gold  for  the  purchase  of  silver  to  coin  rupees,  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Schmidt  need  be  so  much  alarmed  as  he  apparently  was, 
because,  if  gold  were  used  for  that  purpose  it  would  come  back 
again  to  England.  He  quite  thought  with  Mr.  Schmidt  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  necessary  f(U'  the  Government 
of  India  to  coin  more  rupees.  He  did  not  know  if  Mr.  Schmidt 
remembered  the  circumstance,  but  his  own  proposition  was  that 
the  coinage  of  rupees  should  be  regulated  automatically,  and 
should  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  metallic  reserve  in  the 
Indian  paper  currency  department.  Thus  when  the  proportion  of 
gold  equalled  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  metallic  reserve  of 
the  Indian  paper  cun-ency  department,  the  coinage  of  silver 
rupees  should  then  be  commenced.  He  believed  that  that  state 
of  things  had  now  arrived,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
quite  time  that  the  Government  should  set  to  work  to  coin  more 
rupees.  They  would  however  have  to  take  care  that  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  should  not  fall  below  the  proportion  of  silver. 
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Mr.  J.  Barr-Robertson  ob.sei'ved  that  Mr.  Rozenraad  in  his 
intere.sting  and  comprehensive  paper  had  shown  that  in  this 
country  we  had  been  importing  gokl  to  excess.  Last  year  the 
amount  was  7  million  £  sterliug,  and  for  other  years  of  the  last  four 
or  five  we  had  had  such  figures  as  i  i  and  14  millions.  Now  these 
large  importations,  as  Mr.  Rozenraad  had  shown,  were  not  found 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  had  passed  into  the  internal  circula- 
tion, and  in  doing  so  they  had  one  very  important  effect.  Mr. 
Sauerbeck's  index  number  for  1896,  tliree  years  ago  only,  was  61, 
as  compared  with  100  in  1867-77,  and  for  the  month  of  December, 
1899,  it  was  72.  That  indicated  a  rise  of  18  per  cent,  in  the 
average  prices  of  forty-five  leading  commodities  in  England.  The 
rise  of  prices  was,  of  course,  a  most  important  factor  in  the  great 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  and  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  our  internal 
currency.  If  the  money  had  passed  into  the  Bank  of  England 
and  i-emained  there,  no  such  rise  would  have  taken  place  in  average 
prices.  With  reference  to  the  table  of  the  American  circulation^ 
and  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  he  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  $174,000,000  of  gold  certificates  wei'e  included  in  the 
$876,000,000  of  gold  stock  in  the  country;  coin  and  bullion  being 
always  included  together  in  the  official  returns  of  the  stock  of  gold 
in  the  treasury.  In  the  second  column  it  was  stated  that  the  gold 
was  $248,000,000,  but  Mr.  Rozenraad  had  omitted  $141,000,000  of 
bar  gold  which  was  held  in  the  treasury.  He  thought  also  that 
the  figure  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation,  as  shown  in  the 
third  column,  ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  gold 
bullion  in  the  treasury,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion outside  the  treasury  would  be  only  $485,000,000  and  not 
$627,000,000.  With  regard  to  silver,  the  total  anaount  of  silver 
dollars  issued,  as  shown  in  the  first  column,  was  $482,000,000,  and 
the  silver  certificates  issued  were  $400,000,000,  against  which  the 
same  amount  of  silver  dollars  were  deposited  in  the  treasury. 
But  in  fact  the  silver  dollars  were  locked  up,  and  could  only  be 
delivered  out  by  the  Government  on  the  presentation  of  silver 
certificates,  while  the  $400,000,000  of  silver  certificates  were  in 
circulation.  In  the  last  column  it  was  shown  that  there  were 
78,000,000  of  .silver  dollars  in  actual  circulation.  Mr.  Rozenraad 
appeared  to  have  counted  the  silver  dollars  and  the  silver  certificates, 
and  also  the  gold  and  the  gold  certificates ;  thus  making  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  the  country,  as  shown  in  the  first  column, 
greater  by  $570,000,000  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  his  subsequent 
remarks  Mr.  Rozenraad  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  suffering  from  the  large  amount  of  silver  dollars  and  paper 
money.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  they  had  a  very  large  amount 
of  greenbacks,  silver  certificates,  and  national  bank  notes  in 
circulation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  gold  in  the  United  States  had  been  increasing 
for  several  years,  while  practically  no  increase  had  been  made  in 
paper  money  or  silver.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  1898,  the  United 
States  had  added  to  their  stock  close  on  $200,000,000  in  gold.  He 
1  See  the  note  on  p.  20  (ante). — En. 
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further  criticised  the  remark  that  the  cost  of  the  export  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quantity  of  silver  certificates  and  the  paper  money  in  circulation, 
for  the  greenbacks  had  been  standing  at  the  same  figure  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  the  silver  dollars  at  the  same  figure  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  As  these  quatitities  were  stationary,  they 
conld  not  have  any  influence  on  the  export  of  gold,  when  gold 
itself  was  increasing  in  the  internal  circulation  and  in  tlie 
treasury. 

'Mr.  W.  Q.  Clay  referred  to  what  he  thought  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  raised  by  this  paper,  namely,  the 
metiiods  by  which  mattei's  were  so  ai'rangcd  that  the  inflow  and 
outflow  of  gold  in  this  country  never  attained  inconvenient  dimen- 
sions. As  Mr.  Hai'vey  said,  it  was  ultimately  mtmaged  by  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  its  rate  of  discount,  and 
he  had  also  told  them  of  the  difficulties  which  were  found  in  tlie 
working  of  that  system ;  but  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount 
seemed  sometimes  to  work  very  well,  and  at  others  to  work  either 
very  .slowly  or  not  at  all.  Why,  for  instance,  was  it  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1896  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  from  2  to 
4  per  cent.,  and  kept  it  at  that  rate  for  nearly  three  months, 
with  the  magnificent  resnit  of  attracting  less  than  24,000/.  from 
the  leading  continental  countries ;  and  why  during  all  that  time 
the  bank  and  market  rate  in  France  remained  at  fully  2  ner 
cent,  under  the  bank  rate  of  this  country  ?  He  understood 
Mr.  Harvey's  remarks  to  suggest  that  any  action  of  the  Bank 
of  E^ngland,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  tlie  other 
bankers,  must  be  in  the  direction  rather  of  prevention  thsin  of 
cure.  The  great  thing  was,  if  possible,  to  avoid  these  fluctuations 
and  having  recourse  to  the  discount  screw.  In  Mr.  George  Clare's 
"Money  Market  Primer"  there  was  a  very  interesting  diagram 
giving  the  fluctuations  of  the  average  bank  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
England  since  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  At  first  the  fluctuations 
were  exceedingly  violent.  As  time  went  on,  and  as  experience 
was  acquired  of  the  working  of  the  international  money  market, 
le.ss  reliance  was  placed  on  what  was  called  the  automatic  self 
regulation  of  the  currency,  and  the  fluctuations  became  more 
regular.  But  he  did  not  think  it  had  ever  liappened  belore  that 
one  found,  as  Mr.  Rozeni-aad's  paper  showed,  from  1895  to  1899,  a 
series  of  five  years  in  which  the  movements  of  the  average  bank 
rate  formed  a  perfectly  refjular  progression.  Those  figures  si  eined 
to  him  to  show  that  progress  was  still  being  made  in  the  desirable 
object  of  so  regulating  the  fluctuations  in  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  that  the  mercantile  community  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
constantly  fluctuating  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  Stability  of 
rates  of  discount  was  sd-ured  most  perfectly  in  France,  but  it  was 
achieved  by  her  excluding  herself  from  the  monetary  market  of 
the  world,  her  market  being  the  tightest  for  gold.  That  the  iJauk 
of  England  should  be  able  to  manage  a  problem  of  far  greater 
di6Bculty,  aud  to  deal  with  far  greater  forces,  he  thought  spoke 
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■well  for  its  management.  For  the  last  few  years  their  task  had 
become  increasingly  difficult,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  action 
of  the  United  States  on  the  fluctuations.  The  great  accumulation 
of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  during  1894-96  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  enormous  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
consequent  upon  the  collapse  of  1893.  In  1896-98  an  equally 
violent  movement  took  place  in  the  other  direction,  and  in  1898 
alone  the  United  States  imported  an  amount  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  gold  production  of  the  world  during  that  year.  That  so 
little  inconvenience  had  been  caused  till  that  autumn,  and  that 
regular  progress  towards  higher  rates  had  been  maintained,  spoke 
highly  for  the  efficiency  of  the  English  system. 

Mr.  C.  RozEXRAAD,  in  reply,  said  he  first  wished  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  who,  as  they  knew,  was  a 
great  defender  of  silver;  whereas  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
very  different  school,  and  was  more  in  favour  of  gold.  If,  as 
Mr.  Schmidt  had  said,  he  wished  the  banks  to  have  large  gold 
reserves,  it  was  because  gold  was  the  only  metal  used  for  inter- 
national purposes,  while  silver  could  only  be  employed  at  home. 

This  brou"-ht  him  to  Mr.  Schmidt's  second  point,  as  to  why  the 
■German  Government  had  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  sell 
a  portion  of  their  silver  thalers.  It  was  because  they  had  never 
completed  their  monetary  reform  of  1873.  As  he  had  explained, 
the  German  Government,  when  introducing  in  1873  the  gold 
standard,  began  by  selling  its  superfluous  silver ;  but,  when  the 
sale  of  the  first  7  million  £'s  of  silver  gave  a  loss  of  96^  millions  of 
marks,  it  stopped  in  1879  all  further  sales  of  silver,  with  the  result 
that,  as  the  heavy  silver  thalers  were  not  much  liked  by  the  public, 
the  greater  portion  of  this  superfluous  silver  was  lying  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  which  metallic  coin  and  bullion 
was  only  composed  of  two-thirds  in  gold  and  one-thii"d  in  silver. 
The  German  Government,  therefore,  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  transforming  an  amount  of  300  millions  of  marks  of  silver 
thalers  into  fractional  currency,  and  selling  60  millions  of  marks 
of  silver.  The  German  bank  note  would  then  be  nearly  fully 
secured  by  gold;  and  as,  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  uncovered 
paper  circulation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  free  of  tax, 
will  be  raised  from  293*4  to  400  millions  of  marks,  the  bank  will  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position,  and  able  to  grant  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before  the  facilities  required  by  trade  and  industry'. 

As  to  Mr.  Schmidt's  third  observation  that,  when  stating  that 
there  are  only  two  nations  which  permit  gold  to  circulate  freely, 
he  had  forgotten  America,  he  would  refer  Mr.  Schmidt  again  to 
his  paper.  He  had  never  said  that  America  was  not  a  free  gold 
market.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  clearly  shown  that,  while  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  gold  from  the  continental  banks  (with. 
the  exception  of  the  Netherlands  Bank),  New  York  had  sent  large 
amounts  of  gold.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  those  large  remittances 
of  gold  from  America,  the  Bank  of  England  would  not  have  been 
able  to  reduce  its  rate  of  discount  from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  BaiT-Robertson  had  spoken  about  the  figures  given  in  the 
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table  of  the  American  circalation  and  tlie  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  treasury,  figures  which  were  official  and  therefore 
absolutely  correct.  By  a  printer's  error  there  was  a  misstatement 
as  to  the  amount  put  into  circulation.  This  would  be  corrected,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  then  Mr.  Barr-Robertson  would  agree.  But 
where  he  differed  entirely  with  Mr.  Barr-Robertson  was  when 
this  gentleman  said  that  the  excessive  circulation  of  paper  and 
silver  had  no  influence  on  the  rate  of  exchange.  As  he  had' 
explained  in  this  paper,  and  more  fully  in  his  book,  "  The  Financial 
and  Monetary  Situation  in  the  United  States,"  which  was  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  paper  money  and  silver 
have  played,  till  now,  a  far  too  prominent  part  in  the  United  States 
currency,  leading  to  continuous  exports  of  gold,  sometimes  even  to 
an  exhaustion  of  the  gold  reserve.  The  law  of  Gresham  had. 
nowhere  been  so  true  as  in  i^elation  to  the  condition  of  America, 
and  it  was  this  inflation  of  silver  and  paper  money  which  finally 
had  induced  the  United  States  Goveimment  to  propose  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper  currency,  and  to  introduce  proper  proportions 
between  the  national  currency  and  the  requirements  of  trade  and 
industry.  Considerations  of  time  and  space  had  prevented  refer- 
ence to  India  and  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  Russia  he  did  not  differ  much  from  Mr. 
Schmidt.  It  was  quite  true  that  Russia  had  obtained  a  large 
portionof  the  gold  now  held  by  the  State  Bank  by  placing  loans 
in  France,  gold  which  they  meant  to  keep,  raising  the  rate  of 
discount  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  exchange  reached  the  gold  point. 
Then,  as  he  had  explained,  the  Russian  Government,  in  view  of 
the  great  development  of  trade  and  industry  which  would  take 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  wanted  to  be 
in  a  strong  position  with  regard  to  her  stock  of  gold,  for  she 
desired  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  Far  P^ast ;  and  even  in: 
those  regions  gold  was  already  and  would  be  in  the  future  the 
metal  by  which  international  transactions  would  be  settled. 
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On  Cexsus-Takixg  and  its  Limitations. 
By  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

[Read  before  the  Roy.il  Statistical  Society,  20th  February,  1900. 
Lesley  C.  Peobtn,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  public  attention  is  concentrated 
almost,  exclusively  upon  the  promotion   of  the  national  interests  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  it  is  scarcely  in  reason  to  expect  that 
the   current  emanating-  from   the  well  of  statistics  undefiled,   at 
•which  "we  are  accustomed  at  this  season  to  quench  our  scientific 
thirst,  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  noiseless  tenour  of  its  "way 
uncontaminated  by  the  cross  currents  of  outside  preoccupations. 
Among  other  lamentable  results  of  the  war  is  the  postponement 
of   our   President's   inaugural   address,   which    had  been  fixed   for 
to-day,  but  Avhich  we  can  only  hope  for  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  short  time  allowed  by  the  change  of  programme  admits  of  the 
production  of  nothing  better  than  a  makeshift  paper;  in  fact,  my 
position  reminds  me  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Algernon  West,  in 
his  recent  charming  book  of  "  Recollections,"  of  Lord  Granville, 
"who,  "when  called   on  to  i-eplace  Mr.   Gladstone  at  the  Academy 
dinner,   quoted    an    oifer  he  had   read  in  a  ladies'   paper  of  the 
exchange  of  "  a  singing  bird  for  an  old  muff."     Looking  at  the 
eminence    of    our    President,    and    the    attractive    and    important 
subject  he  has  selected  for  his  address,  I  feel  I  can   confidently 
rely  upon  the  recog-nised  superiority  of  the  pleasure  of  anticipation 
over  other  pleasures  in  consoling  ourselves  on  having  in  reserve 
good  wine  not  usually  available  to  bring  together  a  large  company 
towards  the  end  of  the  Society's  session. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  paper  is  thin,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  somewhat  superficial,  I  may  claim  in  compensation  the 
full  sympathy  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  with  its  general  purport. 
There  are,  I  think,  few  statistical  questions  of  periodical  recur- 
rence the  importance  of  which  has  been  so  fully  recognised  by  us, 
and  which  have  received  accordingly  such  careful  consideration  at 
our  hands,  as  that  of  how  to  promote  the  success  and  efficiency  of 
our  decennial  census.  The  campaign  was  opened  in  1840,  and  has- 
since  been  continuously  carried  on  whenever  the  operations  have 
come  under  ofiicial  discussion.  Many  Fellows  of  the  Society  will 
recollect  the  instructive  paper  read  in  1889  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league  Dr.  Longstaif,  and  the  part  taken  by  him  and  others  of  our 
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number  before  the  Treasury  Committee,  the  chair  of  which  was 
taken  by  onr  immediate  past  President,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  onr  efforts  have  not  met  with  the  success 
they,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  deserved,  and  that  many  of  (he 
suggestions  which  were  held  by  ns  to  be  of  the  highest  practical 
value,  have  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  the  official  bodies 
■concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  has  not  been  in  vain 
in  that  it  has  tended  to  concentrate  the  views  of  many  cognate 
societies  upon  definite  points,  and  to  enlist  alongside  of  us  the  aid 
and  sympathy  of  many  who  have  in  view  the  same  general  object 
AS  ourselves,  and  who  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  moreover,  the 
weight  of  great  and  varied  experience. 

It  was  in  no  desponding  spirit  accordingly  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  by  the  Society,  and  led,  we  hope  to 
victory,  by  our  distinguished  friend.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  considered 
afresh  the  situation,  and  launched  the  communications  which  have 
been  laid  before  you.  Some  of  our  suggestions  were  new,  others 
reiterated  the  old  and  cherished  ideals.  We  hope  to  ultimately 
make  an  impression,  non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo,  upon  even  the  Local 
Oovernment  Board,  which,  after  all,  is,  by  its  name,  of  wood  only, 
and  so  more  open  to  persistent  instillation  than  the  bed-rock  of 
its  neighbour,  the  Treasury,  on  which  our  late  effort  for  a  quin- 
■quennial  enumeration  was  shattered,  the  impact  being  engineered 
by  our  errant  colleague,  Lord  Welby,  another  "  lost  mind." 

I  propose  now  to  review  some  of  the  principal  factors  that 
contribute  to  a  successful  census,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  been  obliged  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  grapple  with 
them  from  the  inception  even  unto  the  bitter  end  of  the  operations. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  in  the  highest  degree  to  get  an 
early  start.  If,  as  in  this  country,  legislation  is  necessary  before 
a  single  step  can  be  taken,  it  is  obvious  that  the  statutory- 
authority  should  be  either  permanent,  to  be  used  at  definitely 
stated  intervals,  or  at  least  that  it  should  be  conferred  at  a  date 
sufhcient  to  leave  abundant  time  for  the  preliminary  measures. 
Few  people  adequately  realise  the  amount  of  preparation  entailed 
by  a  general  enumeration,  the  vast  field,  and  the  amount  of  detail 
to  be  covered.  The  usual  concc2)tion  seems  to  be  that  a  rather 
seedy  stranger  drops  a  curiously  complicated  paper  (which  has  to 
be  read  at  various  angles)  containing  certain  foolish,  certain  other 
impertinent,  and  other  again  unintelligible  and  futile  questions 
concerning  one's  maid  ^ervant  and  the  stranger  that  happens  to  be 
within  one's  gates,  and  that  the  said  paper  is  called  for  the  next 
morning,  your  inmost  family  details  unsympathetically  perused, 
probably  with  the  remark  that  your  declaration  of  occupation 
iiidicates  that  you  do    not  know  your   own   business.     The   one 
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•drop  of  comfort  lies  in  the  assurance  tLat  if  you  find  that  jour 
wife's  age  lias  become  the  common  pi'operty  of  your  court  or  alley, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  official  confidence, 
which,  however,  is  not  in  England,  I  believe,  punishable  by  law. 
What  has  to  be  really  taken  into  account,  however,  is  the  difficulty 
•of  getting  that  seedy  reprobate  to  one's  door  at  all,  and  also  to 
ensui'e  that  your  neighbours  one  and  all  are  subjected  to  his 
visitation  equally  with  yourself,  so  that  no  one  escapes  the  inqui- 
sition of  that  bit  of  paper,  and  further,  that  every  bit  is  duly 
rendered  to  the  proper  authority  and  made  available  for  use  in  the 
subsequent  operations. 

The  actual  time  required  for  preparation  differs,  obviously, 
in  every  country  ;  not  only  by  reason  of  social  and  geographical 
features,  but  in  proportion  to  the  permanent  provision  made  by 
the  State  for  such  statistical  alarums  and  excursions  as  a  census. 
As  to  the  latter  question,  I  fear  that  recommendations  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  permanent  agency,  however  sound  in 
their  merits,  are  not  likely  to  be  favourably  received  just  now,  in 
either  this  country  or  in  India,  where  it  is  equally  necessary.  Ai 
the  close  of  my  term  of  ofiice,  I  left  to  my  successor,  who  was 
appointed  last  November,  bound  and  indexed  volumes  of  all  rules, 
circulars,  estimates,  notes  and  other  documents  referring  to  the 
preparations  and  subsequent  procedure  at  the  last  census  of  India, 
•and  I  have  since  submitted  to  the  Government  a  memorandum 
<)ontaiuing  suggestions  and  warnings  for  use  on  this  occasion. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  pioneer  work  that  had  been  done,  I  felt 
compelled  to  recommend  a  period  of  preparation  only  shorter  than 
before  by  two  or  three  months,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  period 
has  been  found  none  too  long.  I  speak  now  only  of  the  central 
and  controlling  authority,  by  whom  the  whole  pi'ocedure  is  regu- 
lated, and  who  is  responsible  for  the  general  lines  of  the  operations 
and  for  every  form  and  register  prescribed.  The  application  of 
those  rules  to  local  conditions,  the  translation  of  schedules  and 
instructions  and  the  details  of  practice,  which  differ  in  each 
province,  are  entrusted  to  the  provincial  superintendents,  who, 
the  Census  being  late  in  February,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  up 
their  duties  until  the  beginning  of  April.  It  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the.se  officers  are  not  generally  men  already 
■experienced  in  census  administration,  but  are  selected  on  con- 
sideration of  their  reputation  for  general  administrative  ability 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  people.  They  have  therefore  all  their 
work  to  learn.  In  this  country,  as  our  colleague,  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys,  is  perhaps  regretfully  aware,  the  word  "go"  has  not 
yet  been  given,  and  the  Bill  which  defines  his  course  is  still, 
apparently,  in  embryo.     The  Census  Act  is  not  of  anything  like 
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the  same  importance  in  India,  and  is  anticipated  by  much  of  the 
preliminary  work  done  through  the  permanent  official  channels, 
but  as  it  regularises  the  position  of  the  officers  specially  engaged, 
and  affects  financial  arrangements,  it  is  required  before  the 
operations  bring  the  census  into  direct  touch  with  the  house- 
holder. 

From  the  excellent  description  of  the  operations  in  India  given 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Hooker  in  his  compi-ehensive  review  of  the  census 
operations  of  the  British  Empire,  read  before  us   early  in  1894, 
it  will  have  been  seen  that  there  is  but  little  of  the  detail  in  our 
eastern   dependency  that  runs   parallel  with   the  work   that  falls 
upon  tbe  census  superintendents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
in  this  last  that  we  are  mainly  interested  at  the  present  time.     If, 
then,  I  make  use  of  my  Indian  experience  here,  it  is  for  the  sake 
of    illustration   by  contrast   rather  than   by  comparison,   and    as 
enforcing  from  a  different  standpoint   the  lesson   of  timely  pre- 
paration.    Each  country  has    its  own  special  difficulties  and    its 
own  relative  advantages  in  regard  to  the  census.     In  the  main, 
the    difference    is    more    pi'ominent    in    the  results    than    in    the 
administration.      Here    we    find    a    comparatively    homogeneous 
social  framework  with  a  highly  complex  commercial  and  indus- 
trial   development.       In    India,    on    the    contrary,    the    industrial 
.structure  is  of  the  simplest,  whilst  the  social  system  and  ethnic 
distribution  is  one  of  the  most  complicated,  the  most  varied,  and 
the  most  elaborate  that  the  world  presents.     In  the  former,  urban 
conditions,  in  the  latter  rural,  are  markedly  predominant.     Hence 
the  enumerator's  area    in    India   is    greater   and    his    population 
smaller   than    here.     The  general   illiteracy   and  narrow    horizon 
of    an    agricultural    population    not    only    render    the    supply    of 
enumerating  agency    less   abundant  in    India,   but  also  increases 
the  work  of  enumerating,  since  it  puts  out  of  question  the  practice 
of  leaving   the  responsibility  of    filling   in    the    schedule  to    the 
householder.     On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  everyday  adminis- 
tration   necessitates    the    presence  in  each  village  community  of 
some  one  official  responsible  for  the  clerical  work  of  the  whole,  and 
thoroughly   acquainted,   therefore,   with  every    house  and    family 
in    the  place.       Then,   again,  and    in    this   respect  I  know    that 
my    statement  will    bring   the   tears    of    envy    into    the   eyes    of 
Mr.  il uaiphreys,  there  is  in  India  no  overlapping  of  areas.     From 
the  village  through  the  subdivision  and  district,  to  the  pi'ovince, 
there  rules  one  series,  the  smaller  units  being  multiples  of  that 
immediately  above,  and  the  same  regularity  is  generally  found  to 
prevail  in  all  the  older  cities  and  most  of  their  suburbs.     There 
are,  of  course,  exceptional  tracts,  as  in  the  mountainous  country 
and  in  the  compaz'atively  recently  colonised  plain  of  Bengal,  but. 
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for  the  most  part,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  tlio  subdivision 
of  the  village  and  hamlet,  and  the  separate  numbering'  of  the 
houses  therein,  by  enumerators'  blocks,  and  so  registering  them 
for  census  purposes.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  London 
areas,  as  set  forth  in  a  document  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Gomme  for  the  County  Council :  still  more  when  there  rises 
before  me  the  thought  of  the  pitchy  day  that  is  being  sorted 
for  the  Census  Authorities  by  the  Commissioners  under  the 
London  Government  Act  of  last  year.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
nightmare  of  Penge,  possibly  other  examples  of  nearly  the  same 
sort.  In  that  singularly  fortunate  locality,  Mr.  Bumble,  when  he 
existed,  would  have  served  Lewisham  in  his  capacity  of  parish 
beadle,  have  voted  at  Dulvvich,  as  a  citizen  of  Camberwell  in 
London,  have  paid  his  court  to  the  matron  he  affected,  in  the 
Croydon  Union,  and  have  been  registered  on  his  lainented  decease, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  All  of  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  different  sections  of  the  census  tables. 

To  establish  order  in  this  chaos,  to  demarcate  and  partition 
the  areas  into  such  blocks  that  they  can  be  successively  fitted  into 
all  the  different  divisions  which  have  to  be  recognised  in  the 
returns,  to  define  the  limits  of  each,  and  ensure  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them  by  the  enumerator,  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
itself  an  amply  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  year's  start  to  the 
preparations.  In  India,  no  doubt,  we  have  difficulties  more  or 
less  geographical  to  overcome,  such  as  the  long  railway  leads, 
entailing  special  arrangements  for  counting  all  night  passengers  ; 
the  hill  tracts  and  great  deserts,  and  the  large  coasting  trade,  the 
hordes  of  vagrants  and  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  at  shrines 
and  fairs,  not  to  mention  popular  local  weddings,  where  it  is 
"  kept  up  "  all  night  and  ovei',  by  the  neighbourhood,  which  will 
not  retni'n  home  in  time  to  be  "  censed."  Troops  on  the  march, 
again,  give  trouble  to  an  enumerator,  so  do  plague  and  cholera 
camps,  and  the  like,  and  boats  heavily  laden  with  goods  and 
people,  which  come  swinging  down  the  great  rivers  by  night  at 
the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  defying  the  police  craft, 
and  entailing  telegraphy  and  bad  language  at  the  next  halt.  But 
all  these  episodes  are  such  as  can  be  coped  with  by  foresight  and 
pre-ari'angement.  The  difficulty,  too,  arising  out  of  the  enormous 
population  is  not,  as  I  think  I  stated  in  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Hooker's  paper,  by  any  means  as  formidable  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  mere  comparison  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
census  is  taken  in  this  country.  The  Indian  authorities  have  of 
course  to  provide  a  huge  mass  of  schedules,  and  to  have  them  and 
the  instructions  translated  into  sixteen  or  seventeen  languages,  but 
the  woi'k  is  decentralised,  and,  with  the  actuals  of  the  last  census 
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as  a  basis,  fairly  accurate  indents,  erring  on  tlie  right  side,  can  her 
sent  to  press  long  before  the  time  of  distribution.  Towards  the 
critical  time,  as  may  be  anticipated,  panics  arise,  and  have  to  be 
stayed  by  supplementary  indents.  Then,  again,  the  large  army 
of  enumerators  requires  special  supplies  of  inkstands,  with  black 
ink  for  the  preliminaries  and  red  for  the  final  process  made  over  to 
them.  It  is  the  red  ink  that  breeds  trouble;  a  little  matter,  it 
may  be  thought,  but,  as  I  hope  to  show,  an  important  one. 

Owing  to  the  general  illiteracy  and  the  incapacity  of  more 
than  some  two  persons  in  a  hundred  to  understand  and  correctly 
fill  up  their  schedule,  the  Indian  census  authorities  must  jirovide 
agency  prepared  to  make  all  the  inquiries  and  fill  in  the  informa- 
tion. Not  to  create  invidious  distinctions,  it  was  prescribed  that 
only  Europeans  and  native  gentlemen  of  high  rank  should  have 
schedules  left  to  be  filled  in  independently.  The  city  of  Bombay 
was  an  exception  to  this  i-ule,  though  in  practice,  the  same  course 
was  pursued  there  as  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  man  to  go  his  round  filling  in  an 
elaborate  form  with  information  gleaned  from  an  unwilling  and 
obtuse  subject,  unless  the  round  be  a  very  smull  one.  The  supply 
of  enumerators  being  inadequate  to  subdivide  the  rounds,  we  had 
recourse  to  what  I  venture  to  characterise  as  the  most  excellent> 
device  of  a  "preliminary  record,"  which  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Hooker.  The  population  usually  resident  in  the  house 
was  entered  on  the  schedule  some  days  before  the  census,  so  that 
in  the  night  itself  the  enumerator  had  only  to  bring  it  up  to  date 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts.  This,  for  purposes  of  check, 
he  did  in  red  ink.  The  interval  between  the  two  operations  was 
purposely  kept  as  short  as  possible,  and  just  served  for  the  schedules 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  supervising  ofl&cer  of  the  circle. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  the  respective  efficacy  of  the 
enumeration  by  outside  agency  and  that  by  the  householder  in 
person.  To  any  one  who  has  gained  experience  in  the  matter 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  habit  and  tempei'ament.  In  India  there 
is  no  alternative.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  States 
there  is  general  uniformity,  but  no  doubt  the  prevalence  of  official 
action  to  a  vci'y  wide  extent  allows  of  domiciliary  inquiries  in  some 
countries  which  would  be  resented  elsewhere,  and  which  would  be 
impracticable  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  matter 
has  been  hitherto  left  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stabulary, who,  when  not  preventing  the  masses  from  "  wading 
"  through  blood  to  the  independence  of  their  counthry,"  seem  to 
form  a  popular  and  admirable  body  of  enumerators.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  systems  in  the 
matter  of  results;   nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the 
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sub-committee  of  the  Society  has  suggested  the  assimilation  of  the 
practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  this  country.  Setting  on  one  side 
this  last  consideration,  I  doubt  if  the  change  will  prove  of  much 
moment.  While  I  am  on  tlie  subject  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  refei'ring  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  statistical  world  by  the 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  Grimshaw,  who  was  for 
so  long  at  the  head  of  Irish  registration,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
census  of  that  country  attained  so  high  a  reputation. 

Before  passing  from  the  question  of  the  enumerating-  agency, 
I  ought  to  add  a  few  lines  on  the  question  of  its  efficiency,  under 
whichever  system  it  works.  The  Indian  census  authoi'ities  can 
rely,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  upon  a  large  nucleus  of  pei'manent 
village  accountants  and  registrars  accustomed  to  handle  forms  and 
figures.  Then  again  the  unusual  ramifications  of  State  agency  in 
a  half-developed  country  like  India  provide  a  further  supply  of 
more  or  less  responsible  subordinates  whose  services  are  for- 
tunately made  available  for  three  days  or  so  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  decreeing  a  public  holiday  for  the  census,  and  turn- 
ing every  official  thus  set  at  liberty  on  to  a  block  as  near  as 
possible  to  his  ordinary  residence.  There  is  thus  comparatively 
little  need  of  outside  agents,  and  such  as  are  wanted  can  be  got,  on 
payment  of  out-of-pocket  expenses,  for  the  distinction  of  flourish- 
ing round  with  pen  and  ink  and  two  or  three  torch  bearers  and 
attendants.  In  place  of  the  imperial  medal  that  our  colleague, 
Dr.  Troinitski,  found  advisable  in  Russia,  a  mere  paper  certificate 
of  good  work  satisfies  the  mild  Hindu.  In  the  larger  cities, 
however,  a  staff  of  stipendiaries  has  to  be  called  in,  but  many  of 
these  are  of  a  class  that  can  be  utilised  in  the  later  operations. 
Thus  in  India  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  only  an 
adaptable  body  of  men,  but  of  the  opportunity  of  drilling  them 
well  beforehand  in  census  detail,  a  point  to  which  I  attach  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  indeed  has  been  found  an  absolute 
necessity.  Shortly  before  the  preliminary  record  is  set  in  hand, 
each  supervisor  personally  conducts  a  gang  of  enumerators  round 
a  block  near  the  office,  with  a  batch  of  spare  schedules  for  experi- 
ment on  actual  facts.  At  odd  times  again  during  office  hours, 
enumerators  in  posse,  who  chance  to  be  in  attendance  on  other 
business,  are  told  off  to  fill  up  a  form  or  two  for  a  few  applicants, 
witnesses,  or  other  bystanders ;  these  are  all  examined  and  cor- 
rected before  being  thrown  away.  It  really  seems  to  me,  speaking 
Avith  all  deference  to  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  by  the  above 
means  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than 
seems  to  have  been  attained,  judging  from  the  evidence  presented 
before  the  Courtney  Committee,  amongst  the  casuals  recruited  for 
the  English  census.     We  have  more  hold  over  them,  a  longer  time 
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wlierein  to  test  and  drill  them,  and  generally  more  docility  and 
conscience.  I  admit  tbe  greatoi*  difficulty  of  the  task  entrusted  to 
the  English  enumerator.  I  also  am  bound  to  recognise  that  the 
average  inaccuracy  of  record,  especially  in  regard  to  matters  which 
allow  of  alternative  answers,  such  as  occupation,  being  greater 
when  the  schedule  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  absent-minded 
householder,  the  duty  of  correction  in  those  circumstances  is  one 
requiring  tact  and  delicacy  of  approach.  I  make  this  comparison 
because  next,  of  course,  to  the  accu.racy  of  the  actual  numbering 
of  the  people,  that  of  the  descriptive  details  constitutes  the  touch- 
stone of  the  value  of  the  census.  The  intelligence  and  good  will 
of  the  enumerated  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  enumerator  on  the 
other,  are  the  links  therefore  in  the  census  chain  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  operations  depends. 

Assuming  that  the  arrangements  for  enumeration  are  com- 
plete, though  this  is  a  hypothesis  which  no  census  superintendent 
will  accept  until  the  day  preceding  the  fateful  night,  there  still 
remains  the  onerous  and  responsible  task  of  organising  the  agency 
and  system  through  which  the  results  are  to  be  converted  into 
statistics.  The  whole  scheme,  like  that  of  enumeration,  has  to 
be  thought  out  and  laid  down  in  detail  some  time  before  it 
is  required  to  be  set  in  motion.  The  actual  printing  of  the 
numerous  sheets  and  forms,  not  to  mention  the  labour  of  devising 
them,  is  a  considerable  burden  upon  the  superintendent,  since  an 
adequate  supply  must  be  ready  for  use  almost  immediately  after 
the  census  has  been  taken.  The  provision  of  competent  agency, 
again,  is  no  light  duty,  especially  where  the  work  of  abstraction  is 
centralised.  IVIechanical  quickness  and  accuracy  of  eye  suffice  for 
the  large  proportion  of  the  work  into  which  no  question  of  classili- 
cation  involving  the  use  of  discretion  enters,  and  for  which, 
accordingly,  a  system  of  independent  working  combined  with 
arithmetical  checks  provided  by  the  sheets  themselves  supplies  all 
that  is  wanted.  For  all  beyond  these  comparatively  rudimentary 
results  a  superior  class  of  intelligence  must  be  enlisted,  forming  a 
sort  of  corps  d'elite,  working  on  rules  directly  supervised  by 
responsible  control  from  head-quarters.  How  far  the  work  of 
abstraction  can  safely  be  decentralised  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  local  circumstances.  Speaking  generally,  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  supply  of  suitable  clerks,  combined  with  the  equally 
important  supply  of  efficient  supervision.  In  any  case,  the  final 
processes  of  classification  and  compilation  must  usually  be  concen- 
trated into  a  small  compass.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  an  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  Avhich 
the  enumerating  agency  can  adv-antageously  be  utilised  in  the 
farther  handling  of  the  schedules.     In  this  country  their  employ- 
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ment  is  carried  further  than  in  India,  but  not  so  far,  I  believe,  as 
it  was  in  Russia.  It  will  be  gathered,  no  doubt,  from  my  account 
of  the  sources  of  the  aid  we  get  in  India,  that  the  services  of  men 
otherwise  engaged  in  official  posts  can  only  be  allotted  to  census 
woi'k  for  a  short  period,  and  as  to  the  outsiders  engaged,  the 
quality  was  not,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  standard  of  continuous 
clerical  labour  of  the  nature  of  abstraction.  The  whole  staff, 
therefore,  was  not  employed  beyond  the  preliminary  totalling, 
though  in  some  provinces,  as  in  the  Punjab,  a  large  proportion 
was  drafted  into  local  centres,  and  there  undertook,  with  admirable 
results,  the  whole  of  the  tabulation. 

The  preliminary  totalling  was  a  job  on  which  I  hope  to  be 
pardoued  if  I  reflect  with  considerable  complacency,  not  so  much, 
on  account  of  the  results  themselves,  but  because  it  illustrates  the 
value  of  a  scheme  well  thought  out  beforehand,  and  therefore  on 
the  lines  of  least  friction.  The  ten  or  fifteen  block-enumerators  in 
a  circle  betook  themselves  early  on  the  morning  after  the  enumera- 
tion to  the  headquarters  of  their  supervisor,  and,  sitting  around 
him,  totalled  the  blocks  by  sexes,  handing  up  the  result  pencilled 
on  a  small  form  provided  for  the  purpose.  Each  block  was  then 
made  over  to  another  enumerator,  who  re-totalled  independently. 
The  results  were  compared,  and  if  they  corresponded,  were  inked 
in  until  all  were  entered.  The  circle  was  then  totalled,  and  the  slip 
sent  oS"  to  the  subdivisional  centre.  Here  the  slips  were  totalled 
for  that  area,  and  transmitted  to  the  district  centre,  where  the 
process  was  completed  for  the  provincial  unit,  and  the  result  tele- 
graphed to  me  and  to  the  provincial  superintendent  simultaneously. 
As  soon  as  the  province  was  ready  we  compared  notes.  I  should 
add  that  the  large  towns  were  dealt  with  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  though  by  different  areas.  By  the  end  of  ten  days  I 
had  the  totals  of  two  provinces,  one  of  46,  the  other  of  18, 
millions,  in  my  office,  and  within  five  weeks  I  was  able  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  complete  figure,  which  differed 
from  the  final  of  over  287  millions  by  less  than  ^  per  cent.  I 
ought  to  add  that,  apart  from  natural  anxiety  on  my  own  part 
to  see  the  general  result,  our  efforts  had  been  stimulated  by  a 
suggestion  from  this  country  that  the  preliminary  results  would 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  census  authorities  then  located  in 
their  corrugated  iron  palace  in  the  shadow  of  the  India  Office. 

Reverting  to  the  general  question  of  tabulation,  I  may  add 
a  line  or  two  upon  the  machinery  most  suited  to  the  almost 
mechanical  processes  with  which  the  operations  begin.  Our  sub- 
committee has  recommended  the  omission  from  the  coming  Census 
Bill  of  the  prescription  of  copyino  the  schedules  into  enumeration 
books.     That  this  practice  has  considerable  advantages  no  one  who 
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has  had  to  handle  the  schedules  will  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  within  experience  that,  as  most  of  the  tables  are  based 
upon  combinations  of  facts  not  drawn  direct  from  each  column  of 
the  schedule  independently,  the  physical  and  mental  strain  and  the 
chance  of  error  are  diminished  by  some  prcliminaiy  process  of 
analysis,  such  as  is  made  possible  by  the  collection  of  the  schedule 
entries  for  each  individual  on  to  a  separate  card.  Simple  com- 
binations are  thus  materially  facilitated,  whilst  the  more  complex, 
in  which  the  probability  of  error  in  using  a  much-subdivided, 
abstraction-sheet  is  obviously  very  high,  are  brought  down  to  a 
far  more  manageable  level.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
obvious  that  a  matter  entirely  dependent  uj^on  technical  conveni- 
ence should  be  left  to  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  operations.  One  point  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  cards  occurs  to  me,  and  this  is,  that  the  utmost 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  keeping  the  card-bundles  complete  for  each 
block  or  other  unit  of  tabulation,  a  difficulty  from  which  the  book- 
system  is  exempt. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  use  of  machinery,, 
such  as  Mr.  Hollerith's  electric  tabulator.  We  had  the  working 
of  this  ingenious  instrument  explained  to  us  by  the  inventor  some 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  tested  by  wide  employment  in  the 
States  and  in  several  important  statistical  ofl&ces  in  Europe.  At 
the  last  International  Statistical  Congress  illustrations  of  its 
utility,  especially  in  the  combination  of  several  columns  of  the 
schedule,  and  in  compiling  railway  ti'affic  statistics  from  Russia 
and  Austria,  were  given  us.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  would 
be  ungrateful  not  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  machine.  At 
the  same  time,  there  seem  to  me,  perhaps  wrongly,  two  chances  of 
error,  of  which  one,  at  least,  can  not  be  eliminated  by  mechanical 
contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  operation  is  dependent 
upon  the  punching  of  the  cards  used,  and  unless  this  be  subjected 
to  continuous  test,  either  by  re-doing  or  some  other  method,  an 
initial  eiTor  is  established  which  vitiates  the  subsequent  record 
throughout.  Again,  it  has  been  stated  to  me  that  in  feeding  the 
machine  very  quickly  there  is  the  chance  of  missing  connection  in 
the  current.  Altogether,  the  machine,  though  evidently  wortli 
trying,  is  by  no  means  infallible,  and  where  clerical  labour  is 
cheap,  I  confess  my  personal  preference  for  the  "  soaring  human 
"boy,"  provided,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  supervision  is 
such  as  will  prevent  his  thoughts  from  straying  into  the  fields  of 
original  research  in  his  compilation,  the  latter  not  being  a  class  of 
work  which  stimulates  enthusiasm.  This  observation  applies  more 
especially  to  work  in  which  various  items  have  to  be  grouped 
under   general   heads,    or   brought   into   some    other   scheme   of 
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classification.  In  this  conntry  the  occupation  column  is  the  only 
one  that  needs  special  treatment.  In  India,  unfortunately,  religions, 
languages,  and  above  all,  castes,  have  to  be  added. 

As  an  indication  of  the  distinction  between  this  class  of 
tabulation  and  the  rest,  I  may  quote  my  own  experience.  I 
received  from  my  provincial  superintendents  within  between  five 
and  ten  months  of  the  census  the  whole  series  of  what  may  be 
called  the  primary  tables,  including  those  of  religions  and  lan- 
guages, but  the  returns  of  occupation  and  caste  were  in  several 
cases  more  than  a  year,  and  in  one  case  more  than  eighteen 
months  behind  them,  the  cost  of  preparation  being,  of  course,  in 
proportion.  And  here  I  may  remai-k  in  passing,  that  while  in  this 
country  the  cost  of  enumeration  is  the  more  serious  consideration, 
in  India  it  is  the  cost  of  working  up  the  results  that  we  have  to 
take  into  account,  this  being  the  point  in  which  the  enormous 
population  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  its  complexity,  overloads 
the  census  budget  of  the  second  year  of  operations.  Here  it  seems 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  expense  in  tabulation  is  the  great  number 
of  different  areas  for  which  totals  of  various  returns  have  had  to 
be  prepared,  and  even  now  there  is  a  not  unreasonable  demand 
for  greater  detail,  geographically  speaking,  in  regard  to  occupa- 
tions. In  India  this  would  be  met  in  the  manner  proposed  by  one 
of  our  numerous  census  sub-committees,  by  ascertaining  before- 
hand the  detail  required  by  the  local  authority,  and  having  it 
taken  out,  if  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  general  operations,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Oliver  who  has  asked  for  more.  The  large  supple- 
mentary volumes  included  in  the  reports  of  the  more  populous 
provinces  indicate  the  need  of  this  information.  I  can  only  hope 
that  as  regards  London,  at  all  events,  the  authorities  will  see  their 
way  to  give  opportunities  for  special  tabulation  of  this  sort,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  progress  of  the  general  operations  is  in 
no  way  impeded  by  the  concession,  and  that  the  salutary  rule  of 
secrecy  as  to  individual  entries  is  duly  enforced. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  and  important  topics  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  a  census  on  which  I  might  comment,  but 
which  are  superfluous  when  the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  diflBculty  and  complexity  of  the  task,  and  of  the  curiously 
varied  administrative  aspects  of  apparently  so  simple  a  process. 
I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  the  nature  of  the 
information  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a 
census.     Here  I  enter  upon  the  chapter  of  limitations. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  weak  link  in  the  census 
chain  is  the  householder  in  this  country,  and  the  enumerator  in 
India,  and  wherever  the  work  is  done  by  oflBcial  agency  ;  it  follows 
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then  that  the  first  limitation  imposed  upon  the  census  is  that  the 
information  asked  for  should  be  no  more  than  the  person  of  whom 
it  is  asked  may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  willing  and  competent 
to  give.  The  second  is,  that  at  a  synchronous  inquiry,  such  as 
those  I  have  been  considering,  no  information  should  be  sought 
which  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  other  means.  The  census  is, 
after  all,  but  a  rough-and-ready  method  of  inquiry,  its  main  object 
being  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  population  in  some  of  its  most 
general  aspects  at  a  giTcn  moment.  If  it  be  extended  over  several 
days,  there  is  the  probability  that,  whatever  the  precautions  taken, 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  especially  in  the  busy  life  of 
Europe  and  the  States,  will  be  counted  twice  or  even  oftener,  and 
in  places  far  from  each  other.  The  shorter  and  simpler  the 
schedule,  therefore,  the  greater  the  chance  of  complete  record. 
The  enumeration  of  houses  and  rooms,  and  so  on,  being  intimately 
and  directly  connected  with  that  of  the  population  inhabiting 
them  at  the  time  in  question,  is  a  fair  addition  to  the  return.  The 
area  and  tenure  of  land,  the  number  of  cattle,  the  capital  and  staff 
of  industrial  undertakings,  and  the  like,  appear  to  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  and,  as  in  America,  should  be  relegated  to 
subsidiary  forms,  filled  in  at  greater  leisure  than  is  afforded  by 
the  hasty  visit  on  the  morning  following  the  census.  All  of  them, 
no  doubt,  must  ultimately  be  correlated  with  the  latter,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  half  the  annual  returns  of  the  State. 

I  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  personal  equation  of 
the  householder,  in  which  the  leading  factors  are  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  The  latter,  in  relation  to  the  object  and  methods  of 
the  census,  accounts  for  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  former,  leaving 
but  a  small  residuum  of  reasoned  mistrust  and  suspicion.  Positive 
ignorance,  or  incapacity  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  schedule 
heads  and  instructions,  is  an  altogether  different  matter.  The 
prejudice  against  the  census  which  Dr.  Longstaff  has  shown  us 
prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  last  century,  has  long 
since  died  out,  at  least  in  the  virulent  form  which  led  an  opponent 
of  the  measure  to  deem  it  incredible  that  any  one  could  be  found 
80  presumptuous  and  abandoned  as  to  initiate  the  proposal,  which, 
again,  was  stigmatised  as  totally  subversive  of  English  liberty, 
<kc.,  &c.,  terms  which  in  our  day  are  exclusively  reserved,  I  believe, 
for  proposals  regarding  denominational  education.  Noi*,  moreover, 
will  the  present  Home  Secretary  think  it  worth  his  while  to  quote, 
as  did  his  ancestor,  a  general  expectation  in  Newcastle  that  the 
enumeration  would  be  followed  by  dire  pestilence  and  other  mis- 
fortunes. In  India,  except  among  the  wildest  tribes,  thei'e  has 
been  a  marked  softening  of  public  opinion  even  within  my  own 
recollection.     Rumours,  of  course,  there  are,  and  always  will  be. 
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as  to  the  ciyptic  but  probably  malignant  intentions  of  the  Govern - 
meut  of  making  the  census  an  approach  to  the  pockets  of  the 
lieges,  but  the  only  ■well-founded  prejudice  I  can  call  to  mind  is 
with  reference  to  recording  names  and  ages  of  the  young  women 
of  the  household  among  certain  high  classes,  with  whom  domestic 
privacy  is  a  matter  of  social  honour.  Our  rules,  of  course,  take 
this  into  consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  formal  asseveration 
that  no  use  is  made  of  the  return  of  individuals,  but  only  of  the 
community  in  the  mass,  is  not,  any  more  than  in  Europe,  quite 
sufficient  guarantee.  There  is  a  suspicion  in  some  continental 
countries  that  ages  are  connected  with  military  service  rosters, 
and  that  the  return  of  business  details  is  collated  with  that  of  the 
property  tax.  Even  in  England,  minute  details  as  to  employment 
savours  to  the  British  workman  of  "poll-prying,"  whilst  among 
the  fair  sex  there  is  said  to  be  a  still  extant  prejudice  against  a 
too  scrupulous  handling  of  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  ages. 

But  perhaps  the  only  real  prejudice  that  remains  relates 
to  a  question  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  practical  administra- 
tion, and  probably  for  this  very  reason  the  feeling  has  increased  in 
strength.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  return  of  I'eligious  denomina- 
tion. This  item  has  been  for  some  time  a  feature  in  the  Irish 
schedule,  and  though  in  1891  the  return  was  made  optional, 
events  shoAved  that  in  a  very  small  number  of  instances  was  the 
information  withheld.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  this 
Society  and  by  other  authorities  that  the  return  would  be  useful 
in  this  country  also,  but  Mr.  Courtney's  Committee  of  1&9C 
reported  that  though  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  informa- 
tion was  desirable,  the  Committee,  mainly  for  political  reasons, 
found  themselves  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  recommendation 
regarding  it.  Judging  from  what  has  since  taken  place,  it  seems 
as  if  the  political  opposition  to  giving  a  precise  statistical  form  fco 
what  is  now  a  matter  of  vague  controversy,  is  increasing  with  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  that  information  in  solving  admitted 
administrative  difficulties.  In  few  other  countries  does  this  objec- 
tion exist,  and  in  several  the  return,  combined  with  a  few  other 
social  facts,  is  evidently  of  considerable  practical  value.  In  India, 
where  the  great  distinctions  of  creed  are  similarly  of  administra- 
tive moment,  there  is  fortunately  no  prejudice  against  the  return. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  often  found  a  certain  pride  in  non- 
conformity with  a  vulgar  orthodoxy  ;  while  in  certain  towns  in 
the  north,  where  sevei'al  forms  of  faith  are  at  constant  variance, 
occasionally  finding  vent  in  violent  outbreaks,  the  representation 
on  municipal  bodies  has  been  fixed,  not  by  locality,  but  by  creed. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  set  forth  what  may  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  unorthodox  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  but  as  the  official 
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attitude  towards  the  "  come-outer  "  in  those  parts  is,  to  pnt  it 
mildly,  discouraging,  the  return  is  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
understatement.  Our  colleague  President  Troinitski  has  not  as 
yet,  however,  got  beyond  the  letter  A  in  the  publication  of  his 
results,  and  Archangel  and  the  Amur  provinces  are  the  only 
volumes  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing.  It  occurs  to 
me,  also,  in  connection  with  the  prejudice  that  may  warp  a  census 
return  from  the  strict  truth,  that  the  controversy  as  regards  the 
return  of  language  in  Wales  on  the  last  occasion  may  have  its 
counterpart  in  other  countries  where  nationality  has  entered  into 
an  acutely  political  phase ;  especially  if  a  less  developed  tongue  be 
in  danger  of  obliteration  by  one  more  suited  to  modern  require- 
ments, and  has  to  rely  for  its  literary  support  upon  the  products 
of  the  past,  or  the  factitious  and  artificial  use  of  it  in  the  present 
day  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  distinctions  that  are  tending 
towards  elimination. 

As  to  the  ignorance  that  either  cannot  appreciate  what  is 
wanted  in  the  return,  or  does  not  possess  the  information,  all  that 
need  be  said  is  that  "custom  cannot  stale  its  infinite  variety." 
It  crops  up  in  the  most  unexpected  way  and  from  the  least 
expected  quarters.  It  may  take  the  form,  as  in  the  record  of  age 
and  occupation,  of  a  tendency  to  generalise,  favouring  multiples  of 
five  in  the  one,  and  wide  or  comprehensive  terms  in  the  other. 
Or,  again,  it  may  enter  into  minute  details  which  equally  obscure 
the  real  fact,  as  where  a  village  only  is  entered  as  the  place  of 
birth,  or,  in  India,  a  purely  local  and  colloquial  title  of  a  language, 
or,  further,  a  qualifying  and  generally  deprecatory  remark  against 
an  entry  of  an  infirmity.  There  are  other  notorious  pitfalls  in  the 
path  of  the  census,  but  those  I  have  quoted  are  enough  to  illus- 
trate my  point,  namely,  the  serious  limitation  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  place  upon  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  it  is  con- 
ducted here  and  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  you  have  only  to  ask  a  question 
on  the  schedule,  and  you  will  get  the  information.  I  doubt  if 
you  will  even  get  an  answer  to  any  but  the  simplest  in  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  cases  to  make  the  return  of  any  good.  I  was  myself 
asked  by  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  total  abstinence  to  add  a 
column  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  (after  or  with  infirmities),  to 
the  following  effect : — "  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  total  prohibition 
"  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  answer  yes  or  no."  A  few- 
weeks  ago,  too,  I  noticed  in  an  evening  paper  the  suggestion  that 
four  questions  should  be  added  to  the  British  schedule,  relating 
to  one's  proficiency  as  a  shot  or  horseman,  also  that  of  one's  male 
offspring.  These  suggestions  manifest  almost  as  optimistic  a  con- 
fidence in  the  plebiscite  as  M.  Paul  Deroulede  professes.     There  is 
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no  i-oom  for  opinion  in  a  properly  drawn  schedule,  though  un- 
fortunately it  has  a  tendency  to  intrude  in  a  few  particulars,  and 
the  question  is  how,  iu  Mr.  Krugei''s  classical  phrase,  to  "damp 
"  the  trek." 

Of  the  three  main  divisions  into  which  the  usual  subjects 
for  inquiry  fall,  vital,  industrial,  and  economic  statistics,  the  fii'st 
named  invariably  yields  the  best  results  in  point  of  accuracy, 
-.since  the  questions  involved  take  into  account  none  but  immediately 
personal  considerations.  Setting  aside  house  accommodation  as 
ipartly  recorded  on  the  responsibility  of  the  enumerator,  we  may 
-consider  sex,  age,  and  civil  condition  as  the  primary  facts  to  be 
ascertained,  and  on  these  rest  our  whole  superstructure  of  vital 
returns.  The  addition  of  infirmities,  to  the  extent  adopted  in  this 
•country  and  in  India,  is  more  a  concession  to  precedent  than 
evidence  of  absolute  facts,  since  the  results  are  used  chiefly  for 
■comparison  with  those  collected  on  the  previous  occasion,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  inaccuracy  is  about  the  same  in  scope  and 
character  in  both  cases.  The  enumeration  of  those  incapacitated 
temporarily  by  illness,  carried  out  in  Ireland,  does  not  seem 
worth  the  trouble,  although  logically  connected  with  a  return  of 
the  occupied.  Birthplace,  too.  especially  in  conibiua.tion  with  age, 
has  its  place  in  sanitary  analysis,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  i-ather  of  the  economic  class,  as  indicating  migration. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  infrequently  mixed  up  with  nationality, 
and  this;  however  suitable  for  inquiry  from  an  ethnic  standpoint, 
has  a  background  of  political  status  about  it  which  marks  it 
suspect.  Our  sub-committee,  however,  have  suggested  an 
extension  of  the  instructions  which  materially  widens  the  scope  of 
the  results,  though  it  fails  to  meet  all  the  defects  specified  in  the 
last  census  report. 

In  some  enumerations  a  place  is  found  for  the  recox'd  of 
the  ability  or  otherwise  to  read  and  write  more  than  one's  own 
name.  We  adopted  this  course  in  India,  with  the  somewhat 
.unfortunate  addition,  as  it  turned  out,  of  those  under  instruction. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  requisition  for  this  fact,  though  in 
Ireland  it  is  recorded  and  supplemented  by  subsidiary  inquiry. 
The  objection  is  the  great  probability  of  over-statement  of  the 
literate,  especially  among  the  elders,  who  will  not  acknowledge 
■themselves  in  default  before  the  rising  generation.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Longstaff  that  the  information  would  be  interesting  if  it  could 
he  obtained  with  approximate  accuracy,  but  the  contingency  is 
remote. 

Passing  over  social  grades,  which  bulk  largely  in  the  Russian 
tables,  and  caste,  which  may  be  left  to  my  successor  in  India, 
.as  it  cannot  be   reproduced  in  a  statistical  form  elsewhere,  and 
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lan^age,  which  is  here  only  a  bone  of   contention  in   parts  o£ 
the  Celtic  frintj^e,  I  reach  the  main  battlefield  of  the  schedule,  the 
question  of  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence.     The  leading  point 
•which  the  schedule-framer  has  to  consider  is  whether  the  aim  is 
simply  industrial  or  also  economic.     Are  only  those  who  work  oi" 
enjoy  an  income  to  be  returned,  or  is  the  supporting  power  of  the 
occupation  or  income  to  be  recorded,  and  those  who  do  not  work 
or  have  no  independent  income  be  relegated,  under  the  heading  of 
dependent,  to  the  occupation  of  the  person  who  supports   them. 
The  elaborate  attempts  in  1891  to  get  a  return  of  employers  and 
employed  by  means  of  separate  columns,  to  be  filled  by  crosses  (in 
ominous  resemblance  to  a  polling  card),  turned  out  so  far  a  failure- 
that  no  comment  was  made  upon  the  results  in  the  official  report. 
The  abuse  of  vague  terms  in  filling  up  the  occupation  column  has^ 
been   already  referred  to  by  me,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  results 
justify  the  decision  of  Dr.  Ogle,  that  detailed  information  as  to  the 
industrial  organisation  of  the  country  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
machinery  of  an  ordinary  census.     My  experience  on  the  two  last 
occasions  in  India  has  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion.     It  is 
on  very   broad   lines    only   that   the    census    can   deal   with    this 
intricate  subject.'      It  may,   however,   form   the   base    of    further 
inquiries   by   subsidiary   methods    such   as   those    followed   with 
success  by  our  colleagues.  Miss  Collet  and  Mr.   Charles  Booth, 
but  the  raw  material  contains  but  little  ore  for  direct  manipula- 
tion.    I  say  nothing  here  on  the  still  more  controversial  subject  of 
classification,  at  which  all  of  us  who  have  had  a  hand  in  census^ 
taking  have  had  their  fling,  I  myself  having  been  a  frequent  and 
vigorous  offender.      It   is  not   the   method  of   classifying   alone, 
however,  that  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  annoying  delects 
in  the  results,  namely,  the  want  of  distinction  between  maker  and 
seller  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  always  the  original  record  that  is  in  fault, 
but  the  confusion  of  the  two  functions  is  an  actual  fact,  and  in  the 
Indian  census  work  we  have  had  to  recognise  this,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  country.     Then, 
too,  the  troublesome  person  with  several  means  of  subsistence, 
who  will   not  record  his  view  of  their  respective  importance  to 
his  domestic  economy,  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  tackled.     This- 
problem  was  simplified  in  India  by  only  recognising  occupations 
combined  with  agriculture,  the   enormous  predominance  of  that 
mode  of  livelihood  justifying  the  selection.     This  would  not,  of 
course,  be  the  case  in  Europe. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end,  I  hope,  of  the  list  of  questions 
that  appear  to  me  to  be  suitable  for  a  strictly  synchronous  enu- 
meration, and  I  have  set  forth,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
the  means  which  seem  best  adapted  to  getting  them  answered 
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correctly.  The  use  to  be  made  of  them  when  garnered  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  my  present  subject,  and,  in  any  case,  I 
should  have  awaited  the  final  report  of  our  sub-committee  before 
expi'cssiug  my  own  views  on  this  matter.  There  is  one  collateral 
point,  however,  which  I  am  reluctant  to  leave  altogether  unmen- 
tioned,  and  that  is  our  persistently  reiterated  request  for  a  quin- 
quennial census.  In  our  representations  we  have  with  us  the 
leading  actuarial  associations,  and  that  important  body  of  energetic 
enthusiasts,  the  medical  officers  of  health.  Census  after  census 
has  shown  the  inadequacy,  in  the  case  of  small  populations,  of  the 
most  careful  estimates  and  computations  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  decennial  interval.  I  do  not  think  our  Society 
has  ever  pressed  for  an  enumeration  in  the  same  detail  as  that 
required  every  ten  years,  but  the  minimum  of  sex  and  age  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  stock  taking,  as  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  used 
to  call  it ;  and  the  only  addition  which  I  have  ever  siiggested,  and 
then  only  tentatively,  is  that  of  birthplace,  as  a  test  of  the  drift  of 
population  to  the  towns,  if  such  drift  there  be.  I  have  never, 
moreover,  advocated  the  intermediate  enumeration  of  India,  where 
progress  is  comparatively  slov^  and  regular,  except  when,  as  in  the 
present  intercensal  period,  famine  has  been  unprecedently  pre- 
valent. Nor,  again,  does  there  appear  sufficient  reason  for  so 
frequent  enumeration  in  the  States,  where  vast  stretches  of  country 
have  still  to  be  filled  up.  But  here,  as  I  say,  experience  shows  ii& 
constant  ferment,  shifting  of  local  centres  of  gravity  in  the 
population  and  changes  in  life  values,  all  needing  the  definition 
afforded  only  by  the  simple  enumeration  I  have  specified.  The 
obstacle,  we  recognise,  is  at  present  a  serious  one,  more  serious, 
indeed,  than  in  1890,  when  Lord  Welby  sate  at  the  Treasury  and 
cast  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  on  us.  Five  years  hence,  however, 
the  prospect  may  be  more  rosy,  and  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
persistent  breast  of  a  scientific  body. 

A  further  topic,  not  far  apart  from  the  above,  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  permanent  census  staff,  since  a  general 
statistical  office  seems  an  ideal  which  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  our  rulers,  and  the  masses  of  valuable  statistics  that 
issue  periodically  from  various  sources  must  go  un- coordinated  to 
the  end  of  time,  except  when  some  energetic  Fellow  of  this 
Society  takes  off  his  coat  to  grapple  with  some  special  phase  of 
statistical  life,  and  gives  us  the  result. 

I  have  considered  the  census  question  as  more  or  less  a 
national  one,  using  India  only  for  illusti-ation,  and  omitting- 
reference  to  the  question  of  international  comparison,  with  which 
I  dealt  in  the  Journal  of  June,  1898.  At  the  last  Statistical 
Congress,  however,  I    had    the   opportunity   of    crossing    swords- 
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jigain  with  onv  optimistic  friend,  Dr.  Korosi,  on  his  pet  subject, 
and  retired  impenitent  and  unconvinced,  even  though  several  of 
our  colleagues  of  repute  declaimed  against  the  ultra-conservatism 
•of  our  statists,  who,  with  the  American  census  authorities  consti- 
tute, I  was  told,  the  betes  noires  of  science.  Our  conservatism, 
I  gather,  .consists  in  the  habit  of  loolviiig  first  to  tlie  foundation, 
and  only  when  we  are  satisfied  with  it  do  we  launch  into  the 
showy  superstructure  on  which  the  attention  of  too  many  of  our 
continental  fellow-workers  is  concenti'ated.  At  the  same  time 
it  certainly  can  be  brought  against  us  that  Ave  have  never  yet 
worked  up  a  general  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  census  in 
its  various  branches  for  the  empire  as  a  "whole,  reviewing  the 
differences  of  the  climatic  and  political  sections,  and  bringing 
home  to  us  another  aspect  of  the  Greater  Britain  of  which  the 
majority  of  us — I  wish  I  could  say  all — are  so  proud. 


UiscDSsiON  on  Mr.  Baines's  Papkr. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  C.  Probyn)  said  he  was  not  at  all  an  expert 
-on  census  matters,  but  he  had  some  knowledge  of  India  and  could 
iissure  them  that  the  task  which  Mr.  Baines  performed  in  India  with 
such  great  success  was  a  very  heavy  one.  Mr.  Baines  had  himself 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  but  had  not 
-dwelt  on  the  wisdom  with  which  he  overcame  them.  It  was  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  a  census  in  India  Avere  not  well  managed 
it  might  be  a  source  of  great  political  danger,  arousing  distrust 
and  suspicion  among  a  people  who  Avere  naturally  distrustful  and 
suspicious.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  kind, 
and  he  believed  that  that  fact  was  greatly  due  to  the  excellent  men, 
amongst  whom  Avas  Mr.  Baines,  who  had  been  charged  Avith  the 
<luty  of  carrying  on  the  census.  Though  the  paper  did  not,  as  the 
iSociety's  papers  generally  did,  bristle  with  statistics,  it  conveyed 
a  lesson  on  what  was,  he  thought,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  statistical  knowledge,  namely,  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion. It  came,  too,  from  a  man  Avho  had  had  such  great  experience 
•of  a  country  whose  population  was  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as 
the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and,  in  fact,  one-fifth  of  the 
Avhole  population  of  the  Avorld. 

Sir  RoHEKT  GiKFEX  said  he  was  very  mucli  in  agreement  with 
^[r.  Baines,  and  for  that  reason  had  not  many  remarks  to  make. 
He  wished,  however,  to  express  to  him  the  thanks  of  those  present 
for  the  admirable  paper  Avhich  he  had  given  them.  The  Society 
was  much  indebted  to  ]\[r.  Baines  for  his  services  generally,  partly 
as  Honorary  Secretary,  and   in  other  Avays,  and  not  least  was  it 
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indebted  to  liim  for  the  various  papers  wliich  he  had  contributed 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  amongst  which  the  present 
would  occupy  a  good  place.  This  paper  was  full  of  information  at 
first  hand,  for  Mr.  Baines  spoke  both  from  intimate  experience  in 
the  actual  taking  of  a  census,  and  from  long  continued  inquiries 
and  study  of  census  proceedings  in  different  countries.  The  paper 
would  consequently  enlighten  a  great  many  students  of  statistics 
as  to  what  a  census  means,  how  it  is  obtained,  and  how  its  results 
<;an  be  worked  up  and  made  use  of.  He  desired  especially  to 
express  agreement  with  what  Mr.  Baines  had  said  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  a  census.  He  had  had  experience  like  Mr.  Baines  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  continental  friends  and  others.  Appai'cntly 
the  opinion  was  common  among  many  statisticians,  that  one  had 
simply  to  put  questions  in  order  to  get  answers  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  longer  they  had  experience  of  statistical  inquiries, 
the  more  convinced  they  were  that  nothing  was  more  difficult 
in  such  inquiries  than  to  prepare  and  select  the  proper  questions 
to  be  put  so  as  to  obtain  the  information  desired,  and  to  consider 
the  nature  and  capacities  of  the  people  from  whom  the  answers 
were  expected.  When  the  answers  were  obtained,  much  work 
was  still  left  for  those  who  conducted  the  inquiry,  in  the  way  of 
comparing  and  sifting  the  answers  so  as  to  bring  out  the  facts 
which  were  sought.  In  a  census  the  questions  had  to  be  put  to 
innumerable  individuals,  multitudes  of  them  unfamiliar  with  the 
filling  up  of  forms  and  schedules,  and  this  was  a  final  reason  why 
too  much  should  not  be  attempted,  looking  at  all  the  difficulties  of 
even  the  simplest  inquiry.  He  would  also  like  to  express  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Baines  in  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  need  of  special 
inquiries  in  the  matter  of  occupations,  and  in  favour  of  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  much  regarding  occupations  in  an  ordinary  census.  It 
Avas  quite  riglit  to  have  some  sort  of  count  of  occupations  when 
taking  an  ordinary  census  as  to  age  and  sex  and  civil  condition  of 
individuals,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  take  an  elaborate  industrial 
census,  such  as  many  people  desii'ed,  along  with  an  ordinary 
census.  If  they  were  going  to  make  an  elaborate  inquiry  as  to 
industrial  occupations,  that  could  only  be  done  by  a  separate 
proceeding  quite  outside  the  ordinary  census  and  conducted  by  a 
different  staif.  The  work  here  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
rendered  necessary  a  great  deal  of  local  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, while  too  much,  after  all,  must  not  be  expected  from  the 
results.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  censuses  of  industrial 
occupations  in  other  countries,  and  the  great  expense  that  had 
been  incurred,  he  was  not  sure  that  the  results  repaid  the  cost,  but 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  work  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
census,  Avhich  was  essential  and  indispensable  to  every  civilised 
community.  Another  point  where  he  was  cordially  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Baines,  and  where  the  Society  had  frequently  expressed 
itself  in  the  same  sense,  was  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a 
<iuinquennial  census.  On  economic  grounds  he  was  by  no  means 
in  favour  of  having  a  census  too  frequently,  although  there  were 
fibundant    reasons    why   they   might    have    a    count   of   numbers 
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even  in  every  year  in   certain  localities.     At   the  same  time,  for 
nianv   pin-poses   a    censns   at   distant   intervals   was   all   that   was 
required,  and  the  point  was,  that  the  objects  to  be  attained   should 
be  carefully  considered  in  fixing  the  intervals.     When  this  was 
done,  it  was  found  that  for  such  purposes,  for  instance,  as  health 
inquiries,  in  a  country  like  England,  where  some  localities  changed 
their  population  in  numbers  and  constitution  in  a  very  few  years,. 
there  was  great  reason  for  a  local  census  at  least  every  five  j'ears. 
Otherwise  in  many  cases  they  would  have  no  sufficient  data  on 
which   to  calculate  the  percentages,  and  on   which    to   ascertain 
what  ought  to  be  done  in   the  way  of  administration.     A  quin- 
quennial census  was  not  perhaps  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  because  the  numbers  of  the  population  could 
be  calculated  by  reckoning  the  births  and  deaths  from  the  last 
census,  and  allowing  for  emigration  and  immigration,  but  that  did 
not  give  the  local  figures,  which  were  so  necessary  for  many  pur- 
poses.    For  these  they  must  depend  upon  a  quinquennial  census. 
The  Government  and  Parliament  as  yet  had  shown  an  insufficient 
sense  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  but,  as  Mr.  Baines  had  said, 
they  must  not  be  discouraged,  and  should  continue  to  press  their 
views.      This  led  him  to  remark  on  another  great  defect  in  our 
census  arrangements  exhibited  at  the  present  time.      We    were 
now  within  twelve  months  of  the  new  census,  or  very  nearly  so, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  power  in  existence  by  w'hich  that  census 
Avas  being  prepared  for  and  arranged.     Legally  no  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it.     That  was  the  state  of  things,  which  surely 
ought  to  be  remedied  in  a  great  civilised  country.     If  subjects  of 
legislation  were  estimated  at  their  due  weight,  surely  this  subject 
of  the  census  would  not  be  left  uncared  for,  not  merely  till  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  almost  to  the  last  minute  of  the  eleventh  houi*, 
when  the  work  must  be  undertaken.     This  defect  was  connected 
with  yet  anotlier  defect  of  a  very  serious  character  in  the  census 
arrangements,  namely,  the    want   of  a   permanent   census   office. 
The  census  was  an  institution  that  had  come  to  stay,  and  it  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent  census  law,  administered  by  a 
permanent   census    office.       Surely    it  was  ridiculous   that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  office  in  existence  for  taking  what  he  might 
call  an  agi-icultural  census,  the  count  of  the  acreage  under  different 
crops,   and  the  count  of  our  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  that 
there    should    be    another   permanent    office    for   trade    statistics, 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  and  the  like,  from  which  they  had 
returns  not  merely  annually,  but  every  month,  and  almost  every 
week,    and    yet   that    there    should    be   no    permanent    office   for 
managing  the  important  business  of  counting  the  numbers  of  the 
people.    It  was  not  as  if  really  new  an-angements  were  required  to 
be  made  at  the  time  of  each  census  ;  the  arrangements  at  such  times 
must  be  and  were  substantially  the  same.     If  there  were  such  a 
permanent  office  as  he  suggested,  the  preparations  for  taking  the 
census  could  be  V^egun  in  proper  time  with  due  legal  authority, 
and  there  would  also  be  time  to  make  those  studies  of  the  subject 
by  which    the   utility   of  the  census  itself   would  be   veiy  much 
enhanced.     After  the  first  results  of  the  census  were  published. 
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the  office  woald  have  ample  leisure  for  making-  special  inquiries 
and  looking  into  many  matters  which  wei'e  now  passed  over,  and 
of  which  the  material  Avhich  had  been  accumulated  was  left  un- 
digested and  unused.  He  would  emphasise  the  need,  therefore,  for 
such  an  office,  and  he  trusted  before  long  that  such  an  office  would 
be  established,  with  a  permanent  census  law,  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  have  a  new  enactment  every  ten  years.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  Avould  again  renew  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Baines  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  entirely  concurred  in  what  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
had  said  as  to  the  value  of  the  paper,  wliich  divided  itself  into 
two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  machinery  for  collecting  material, 
and  the  other  with  the  material  itself.  The  foi-mer  part,  which  had 
been  most  elaborately  dealt  wdth  by  Mr.  Baines,  was,  he  thought, 
outside  the  proA'ince  of  the  Society.  He  agreed  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  quinquennial  census  for  certain  purposes,  and  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the 
previous  evening  contained  no  provision  whatever  for  it.  One  of 
the  uses  he  had  himself  made  of  the  census  was  for  the  comparison 
of  vital  statistics.  Every  week  there  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers what  was  called  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  large  towns 
comprising  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants,  but  the  deductions  from 
them  were  likely  to  be  misleading  in  several  cases.  The  number 
of  deaths  was  no  doubt  recorded  accurately  enough,  but  the  popu- 
lation was  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  one  decennial  period  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  previous  one. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Take  for  instance  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  many  seaside  w^atering  places.  These  had  grown  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  and  to  an  extent  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  the  main  population.  In  respect  of  such  matters  as 
numbers,  age,  and  sex,  a  quinquennial  return  would  involve  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  The  chief  concern  of  the  Society  at 
the  moment  was  the  forthcoming  census  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  said 
about  occupation,  and  it  would  be  a  total  mistake  to  attempt  to  do 
too  much,  but  he  thought  that  the  description  of  occupation  should 
be  of  some  value.  One  matter  which  was  particularly  required 
was  to  distinguish  between  employer  and  employee,  as  for  instance 
amongst  builders,  but  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  impracticable  to 
distinguish  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  There  should 
also  be  some  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  pursuits.  The  term  merchant,  for  instance,  had  a 
very  different  meaning  in  the  city  of  London  from  what  it  had  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  really  the  keeper  of  a  small 
grocer's  shop,  the  owner  calling  himself  merchant,  after  the 
French  "  marchand."  With  regard  to  the  census  of  religions,  he 
thought  if  that  could  be  included  it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed, 
even  if  the  filling  up  of  the  column  were  allowed  to  be  optional. 
He  could  not  understand  why  people  should  object  to  it.  The 
question  as  to  the  ages  of  the  ladies  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  for  obvious  reasons  it  would  never  be  rightly 
answered. 
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Mr.  William  Buchanan  (Registrai*  of  the  Kelvin  District  of 
Glasgow)  said  that  the  suggestions  made  in  the  paper  had  given 
them  all  much  food  foi-  tliought.  Mr.  Grime,  who  accompanied 
him,  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Census  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Registrars  of  Britain,  and  he  himself  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  Honoiary  Secretary.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what 
hopes  there  might  be  for  a  better  census  this  time,  he  was  told 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  who  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Treasury,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  hope  of  a  more  reasonable 
grant  from  that  Department ;  the  only  hope  was  in  the  Statistical 
Society,  and,  if  there  was  any  improvement  in  the  new  census 
Bill,  that  would  be  due  to  its  influence.  His  colleague  and  himself 
differed  from  most  of  the  gentlemen  present,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  actual  census  workers,  and  had  quite  a  different  experience 
from  those  who  simply  studied  the  results.  If  statisticia.ns 
o-enerally  had  more  to  do  with  the  actual  working  of  the  census, 
he  was  sure  they  would  have  far  more  sympathy  with  all  who  had 
to  tabulate  and  get  up  the  statistics.  There  was  first  of  all 
the  trouble  of  getting  together  40,000  odd  men  who,  Micawbei- 
like,  were  always  waiting  for  "  something  to  turn  up,"  and  who, 
probably,  were  not  in  situations  because  they  did  not  deserve  to 
be.  The  difficulty  was  as  to  these  men.  Government  wished  as 
enumerators  men  of  exceptional  character,  but  would  not  give  the 
necessary  gi'ant.  '  Amongst  the  qualities  required  of  enumerators 
was  certainly  courage.  He  gave  several  instances  where  personal 
violence  had  been  offered  to  them.  The  difficulties  of  census 
taking  were  aggravated  by  the  complexity  of  the  areas,  more 
particularly  in  England.  Another  drawback  common  to  both 
countries  was  the  want  of  a  popular  definition  for  the  term 
"house."  If  a  w^orking  man  were  asked,  he  would  say  that  the 
room  he  paid  for  was  his  house  or  his  castle,  irrespective  of  its 
size,  and  irrespective  of  whether  he  entered  from  a  front  door  ox- 
from  a  common  stair,  or  from  a  lobby  common  to  a  dozen  apart- 
ments. He  was  told  that  the  Scotch  medical  officers  of  health 
had  been  discussing  this  point  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  they  had 
found  it  far  from  easy.  The  difficulty  of  definition  here  was 
vei-y  great,  especially  if  a  word  had  to  be  used  that  would  apply 
to  both  England  and  Scotland,  and  so  allow  of  a  national  com- 
parison. Some  persons  wanted  to  include  in  the  census  things 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  on  anything  like  the 
present  grant.  One  member  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
had  told  him  he  wished  most  to  know  the  amount  of  air  space 
in  each  house  and  round  each  block,  so  as  to  get  data 
regarding  the  breathing  space  allowed  to  each  person.  Such 
facts  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  national 
census. 

Dr.  R.  DuDFiELD  observed  that  the  subject  of  census  taking 
was  looked  at  from  many  points  of  view,  and  that  what  the 
Government  had  to  do  was,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  compromise, 
which,  while  perhaps  not  pleasing  all,  would  satisfy  most 
statisticians.     Ab   a   medical  officer  of  health,  he  would  like  to 
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know  at  least  the  nurabei-  of  people  living  in  every  street  in  his 
parish  or  district,  but  he  was  afraid  that  was  information  which 
the  censns  authorities  would  not  give.  Referring  to  the  great 
confusion  of  areas  now  existing,  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
recently  had  lent  to  him  a  reprint  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Francis  Burridge,  of  the  Equity  and  Law  Life  Assurance  Society. 
The  list  of  districts  tabulated  by  Mr.  Burridge  for  which  the 
Census  (1881)  returns  had  to  be  tabulated  was  simply  appalling; 
beginning  with  "England  and  Wales,"  then  "England"  and 
"Wales  "  separately,  "  North  Wales,"  "  South  Wales,"  52  counties, 
198  Parliamentary  boroughs,  14,926  civil  parishes,  9,107  separate 
constituent  parts  of  ecclesiastical  parishes,  6,958  ecclesiastical 
parishes  and  2,175  ^'egistration  sub-districts,  not  to  mention  many 
other  areas  of  less  importance.  Then  came  divisions  more 
important  from  the  medical  officer's  point  of  view.  These  included 
966  urban  sanitary  districts,  578  rural  sanitary  districts,  and,  in 
addition,  184  metropolitan  areas.  This  confusion  was  unfortunate 
in  two  respects  :  it  greatly  increased  the  labour  of  tabulation  and, 
he  thought,  the  cost  of  the  census.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  unit  of  tabulation.  The  unit  that  he  personally  should 
like  to  see  adopted  was  either  the  sanitary  inspector's  district,  or 
at  all  events  the  wards  of  the  sanitary  area.  If  from  that  unit 
it  were  possible  to  gradually  step  up  to  the  whole  country,  the 
work  of  the  census  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  He  was  afraid 
that  was  an  ideal  to  which  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  attain,  but 
there  was  a  possibility  at  the  present  moment  of  simplifying  one 
part  of  the  country.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1899,  which 
v/ould  transform  the  municipal  life  of  London,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  effecting  a  considerable  simplification  in  the 
metropolis.  He  mentioned  the  village  of  Penge  as  probably  the 
worst  example  of  the  existing  confusion  of  areas.  He  believed 
that  the  Government  had  determined  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1899  by  a 
special  Bill  instead  of  by  Orders  in  Council.  This  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  securing  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  poor  law  districts,  so  as  to  make  them  coincide  with 
municipal  areas,  and  it  might  further  be  possible  to  secure 
the  readjustment  of  registration  sub-districts  and  districts,  so  as 
to  make  them  coterminous  with  the  municipal  sanitary  districts. 
Then  there  would  only  remain  the  parliamentary  areas  and 
ecclesiastical  parishes.  The  former  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
hereafter  in  a  redistribution  Bill.  The  survival  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical parishes  seemed  to  be  of  no  real  utility.  He  would  like  to 
see  that  Society,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies  such  as  the 
Society  of  Medical  OfHcers  of  Health,  urging  the  Government  to 
take  steps  to  round  off  the  poor  law  and  registration  districts  so 
as  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  municipal  areas.  Accuracy 
in  stating  ages  could  only  be  reached  through  the  good  sense  of 
the  population.  All  they  could  do  was  to  insist  on  the  national 
importance  of  the  information,  and  explain  that  it  would  be 
treated  as  absolutely  confidential.  One  point  which  greatly 
affected  the  interest  of  actuai'ies   in  the   censns  report  was  the 
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custom,  which  he  believed  prevailed  at  Somerset  House,  of 
jnstifyint;  the  returns  by  correcting  entries  from  one  column 
into  another.  The  actuaries,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  statistics  collected,  insisted  that  the  census 
returns  ought  to  be  published  exactly  as  the}^  were  collected  from 
the  enumerators.  He  agreed  that  the  scale  of  remuneration  of  the 
enumerators  required  revision,  but  feared  that  the  present  was  not 
an  opportune  time  to  ask  Government  to  sanction  increased  expen- 
diture. Mr.  Baines  also  mentioned  particularly  the  question  of 
the  training  of  enumerators.  He  (Dr.  Dudfield)  desired  to  call 
attention  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Meriam,  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  "  North  American  RevieAV,"  which  gave  details  as 
to  the  training  of  the  staff  employed  by  the  United  States  for  this 
■work.  The  United  States  in  this  matter  set  an  example  upon 
which  we  might  well  try  to  improve.  He  dwelt  i;pon  the 
advantages  of  the  card  system,  and  cited  his  own  experience  to 
.'^how  that  the  danger  of  loss  of  cards  was  not  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  undoubted  advantages  of  the  system.  The  card 
system  was  immensely  useful  and  facilitated  woi-k  gi'eatly.  Of 
course  for  census  purposes  there  would  be  a  question  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  batches  of  cards,  which  would  to  a  certain 
extent  help  classification.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  that  by  cutting  away  the  sides  of  the  cards  in  various 
patterns.  He  was  himself  about  to  put  this  suggestion  to  a  prac- 
tical test.  The  London  Medical  Officers  of  Health  had  been 
especially  badly  served  in  the  last  census.  In  the  provinces  each 
township  of  50,000  inhabitants  had  the  honour  of  having  a  com- 
plete  table  of  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  London, 
where  the  populations  of  the  constituent  districts  varied  from 
120,000  to  180,000,  they  were  tabulated  in  five  gi"oups  of  districts, 
north,  south,  east,  west,  and  central.  Paddington  had  a  population 
of  1 18,000  at  the  last  census,  but  no  returns  wei'e  available  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  understood  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  perpetuate  this  blunder.  Medical  officers  of  health 
were  interested  in  the  census  of  occupations,  but  he  personally 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  occupation  census  should  be  taken 
apart.  The  value  of  the  information  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  in 
the  dwelling  house  was  minimised  by  the  fact  that  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  consequently  a  standard  of  over- 
crowding of  more  than  two  persons  per  room  meant  nothing.  He 
thought  a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to  the  housing  of 
the  people  might  be  obtained  from  the  landlords.  The  need  for 
a  quinquennial  census  was  emphasised  by  the  many  cases  of 
serious  error  which  had  ari.sen  during  the  last  decennium. 
Another  source  of  error  was  no  doubt  due,  especially  in  high  class 
residential  districts  like  South  Kensington  and  South  Paddington, 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  census  was  taken  immediately  after 
Easter.  In  South  Paddington,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
the  population  had  decreased  in  the  interval  between  1881  and 
1891  at  the  rate  of  364  per  annum.  At  the  intermediate  census 
of  1896,  taken  practically  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  but  before 
Easter,  the  enumerated  population,  instead  of  showing  a  decrease 
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of  364  per  annum,  sliowed  one  of  only  35  (for  the  five  years  1891-96). 
He  Iielievcd,  tlierefore,  that  at  tlie  census  of  1891  tlie  population 
of  South  Paddinti'ton  was  considerably  under-estimated.  In  con- 
clusion, he  stated  that  thei-e  was  a  reference  in  the  last  report 
of  tlie  Society  dealing  with  the  census  of  1901,  which  he  would 
like  to  have  cleared  up,  touching'  the  definition  of  "  story  "  and 
*'  tenement."  The  reference,  which  he  presumed  was  to  the  Act  of 
1890,  mentioned  a  definition  in  "  Section  3."  Section  3  of  the  Act 
of  1890  did  not  contain  any  such  definition.  Presumably  the 
reference  to  "Section  3,"  and  another  to  "Section  5"  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph  of  the  Committee's  Report  should  read 
"  Sub-section  3  "  and  "  Sub-section  5"  of  the  oth  Section. 

Mr.  K"oEL  A.  HcMPHKEYS  remarked  that  statisticians  were  of  ten 
accused  of  being  more  anxious  to  pile  up  figures  than  to  assure 
themselves  that  their  figures  really  represented  facts.     This  ten- 
dency had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  census  statistics 
now  under  discussion.     He  congratulated  Mr.  Baines  on  having 
liad  the  courage  to  bring  forward  his  views,  in  which  he  himself 
Jilmost  entirely  concurred,  as  to  the  distinct  limitations  of  a  success- 
ful census.     These  limitations,  of  coui'se,  depended  very  much  on 
the  conditions  under  which  the  census  was  taken.      The  census 
in  England  was  an  attempt  to  count  the  population  on  a  single 
night,  and  all  the  questions  submitted  in  the  schedule  had  to  be 
answered   by  householders  or   occupiers,  of  whom  a  very  large 
proportion  were  only  half  educated.    The  questions  should,  there- 
fore,   not   only    be    limited   in   number,   but  should    be    of   such 
a  character  that  the  average  householder  would  be  able,  without 
anuch    difficulty,   to    answer    them    correctly.       Secondly,   it    was 
obviously  necessary  not  to  include  any  questions  to  which  there 
might  be  a  temptation  to  give  a  false  answer.     He  would  like  to 
point  out  that  it  Avas  not  only  the  statistician  who  was  at  fault  in 
trying    to    break    through    these    limitations;    the  politician  also 
yielded   to    the   same  temptation.      At  the    time   Avhen   the   last 
census    was     being     discussed,    the    questions     relating    to    the 
language  spoken  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  were   introduced 
■on    political    considerations,    and    the    natural    result    followed. 
Previous  to  the  census,  in  many  districts  there  was  a  systematic 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Welshmen,  asking  them  to  use  the 
census   as   a  means    of  declaring   and   proving  their  nationality. 
Consequently   the    figures   when   tabulated    and   published    were 
obviously  and  entirely  untrustworthy.     In  many  cases  that  were 
investigated,  people  who  habitually  used  the  English  language  in 
their  shops  and  market  places,  and  who  even  preached  in  English, 
returned  themselves  as  only  speaking  Welsh  !     This  was  but  the 
natural  result  of  bringing  into  the  census,  under  the  conditions 
which  govern   an  English  census,  questions    which  invited  false 
answers.     He    sincerely  hoped   that   this   experiment  w^ould    not 
be  repeated,  and  that  no  proposal  would  ever  be  seriously  made  to 
use  the  census  in  connection  with  any  proposed    scheme  of   old 
age  pensions,  for   collecting    information   as    to   the  amount  and 
Bources  of  income  of  the  aged  poor,  or  of  their  connection  with 
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Poor  Law  relief.  As  to  an  intermediate  census,  lie  felt  very 
strongly  witb  Mr.  Baines  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen  the  urgent 
need  for  the  necessary  provisions  in  the  Census  Act  for  a 
simple  ennmeration  in  1906,  dealing  with  population,  sex,  and 
age.  This  was  the  fonrth  time  that  a  representation  upon  this 
subject  had  been  made  to  the  Government  by  tliis  Society,  three 
times  without  result,  and  lie  could  not  agree  with  the  reader  of  the 
paper  in  his  optimistic  opinion  that  the  proposal  was  likely  to  be 
more  successful  if  again  pressed  in  five  years  time.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  if  they  failed  now  to  secure  provision  for  an  intermediate 
census  in  the  present  Census  Bill,  it  would  be  at  least  ten  years 
before  the  question  could  again  be  brought  forward  with  any 
chance  of  success.  He  hoped,  tlierefore,  that  the  Society  would 
use  all  the  influence  it  possessed — and  he  thought  that  the  Society 
might  claim  great  influence  on  such  a  point — in  conjunction  with 
county  councils  and  other  local  authorities  in  urban  and  rural 
districts,  including  medical  officers  of  health,  to  convince  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Goverament  that  an  intermediate 
census  was  of  real  and  vital  public  interest.  He  thought  that  if 
the  Government  could  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  genuine 
demand  for  a  quinquennial  census,  there  was  some  chance  that  the 
necessary  provision  might  be  added  to  the  Bill,  even  though  it  had 
not  yet  found  a  place  therein.  All  who  recognised  the  undoubtedly 
beneficial  efPect  upon  public  health  progi'ess  due  to  the  national 
system  of  vital  statistics  inaugurated  by  their  former  distinguished 
president,  Dr.  William  Farr,  would  also  recognise  that  the  value 
of  statistics  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  basis  upon  which 
those  statistics  were  tabulated ;  and  looking  forward  they  must 
acknowledge  that  without  a  trustworthy  population  basis  they 
could  not  hope  for  the  continuance  of  that  satisfactory  rate  of 
progress  which  had  prevailed  during  the  past  sixty  years.  One 
point  in  favour  of  this  proposed  addition  to  the  Census  Bill  at  the 
present  time  was  that  the  provision  for  a  simple  census  in  1906 
would  lead  to  no  additional  expense  for  five  years.  Moreover,  the 
proposed  simple  intermediate  census,  judo^ing  from  the  co.st  of 
the  London  census  in  1896,  would  probably  not  cost  more  than 
6o,oooZ.  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  That  surely  was 
not  a  large  sum  to  set  against  the  improvement  in  the  value  of 
the  costly  statistics  published  weekly,  quarterly,  and  annually  by 
the  Registrar-General,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  statistics  issued 
by  medical  officers  of  health  throughout  Eugland  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Laurence  Go.mme  said  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  paper 
they  had  just  heard  that  poor  statisticians,  who  required  so  much, 
were  met  with  the  initial  difficulty  that  the  information  they 
wanted  could  not  in  all  cases  be  accurately  obtained.  Admitting 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  point,  he  thought  that  that 
difficulty  might  be  minimised  by  the  method  of  marking  the  results. 
He  divided  the  census  into  two  categories:  there  was  the  purely 
census  information,  which  they  were  entitled  to  consider  as  being 
entirely  and  absolutely  accurate,  and  there  was  what  he  might 
call   the  indicative  information,  which  might  not  be  accurate  in 
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detail    and    Avhich    required    to    be    .supplemented.       We    were 
accustomed    to    do    things    in    this    country  in  a  way  which  not 
only  increased  expense?,    but    was  actually   calculated   to   hinder 
the  attainment  of  the  full    objects  sought.     To  take  the  census, 
it  created  all   sorts  of  curious  things.     It  created  a  i-egistration 
county   and  all   sorts    of    other   units,   but  it  did  not  give   what 
Dr.  Dudtield  had  alluded  to,  namely,  an  initial  "locus."     There 
was   a    unit    called,    he    believed,    a    "  sub-registration    district," 
whereas  the  old  English  word  "  tithing "  would,  he  thought,  be 
more  appropriate.      But  if  they  had  a  sufficiently  small   unit   to 
begin  with,  thoroughly  well  identified  on  our  maps,  the  adding  of 
the  units  together,  in  order  to  get  the  larger  units  of  the  country, 
would  answer  all  practical  purposes  of   statistics.     With  regard 
to  what  he  had  ventured  to  call  indicative  results,  even  if  they 
did  not  get  complete  accuracy,  if  the  imperial  statistics  were  laid 
open  to  the  localities,  these  latter  would  be  enabled  to  supplement 
the  information  in  any  direction  where  it  was  faulty.     But  after 
the  statistics  had  once  been  tabulated  by  the  imperial  authorities 
they  were  practically  buried.     After  going  to  the  expense  of  an 
enormous  organisation    for  the   purpose  of    creating  a  census,  it 
seemed  almost  unpardonable  to  let  the  matter  stop  there,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  the  local  organisations.     He  urged  the  inclusion 
of  more  questions  in  the  schedule,  in  order  that  certain  valuable 
indications    might   be    alforded.      For    example,    the    census   told 
them    the    sleeping   population   of   London,   and   the    occupations 
of  the  people  at    their    sleeping   centres.       If    they    had    proper 
statistics   of    the    occupation    centres    as    well,    they    would    be 
able    to    get   the    day    as    well    as    the    night    population.      He 
suggested  that  such  information  should  be  collected,  and  believed 
that    if     collected    the    results    Avould    be    sufficiently    accurate 
to  be  valuable.     Another  extremely  important  matter  to  put  in 
the   census    was   length    of   residence.       It    would   be    extremely 
important  for  very  many  scientific  reasons  to  know  whether  the 
ancient  population  of  centres  in  England  still  remained  on  those 
ancient    centres.     Information  as  to  ownership,   or    otherwise,  of 
residence  was  another  factor  which  they  might  fairly  ask  should 
be  obtained,  and  in  connection  with  occupation  centres  the  means 
of  getting  to  and  from  the  place  of  occupation  was  another  very 
important    detail.       His    suggestion    was    not    that    the    census 
authorities  themselves  should  tabulate  this  information,  but  that 
they  should,  while  taking  the  census,  collect  it  on  behalf  of  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  authorities  and  leave  them  to  make  use 
of  it.     He  distinguished  this  information  to  be  collected  contem- 
poraneously   with    the    taking    of    the    census    from    that    which 
properly  belonged  to  the  census  itself,  and  they  could  be  always 
kept  apart  by  the  use  of  different  forms  of  return.     As  Mr.  Baines 
knew  perfectly  well,  in  the  magnificent  census  of  the  Punjab  even 
anthropological  data  were  collected.     He  would  hope  that  at  some 
future  time    information  under  that  head  might  be   collected  in 
this    country.      Statisticians   were   collecting  such    information  in 
America    and    in    Germany,     and    the    census    authorities    were 
collecting  it  in  India.     That  again  could  only  be  indicative,  not 
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actual  information.  "With  rofercnce  to  the  religious  census,  he 
rather  agreed  with  Dr.  Dudtield  tliat  it  would  not  be  of  much  uso 
in  the  present  day,  but  on  the  other  Iiand  he  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  in  liis  remarks  as  to  the 
language  census.  He  admitted  the  failure  of  the  inquiries  as  to  the 
use  of  the  Welsli  language  at  the  hist  census,  but  he  maintained 
that  as  the  public  became  used  to  the  inquir}-,  the  accuracy  of  the 
replies  would  become  gradiially  greater.  One  of  the  things  they 
would  get  if  matters  were  elaborated  in  the  way  suggested,  would 
be  the  separate  census  which  Dr.  Dudtield  had  asked  for,  and  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  very  many  ways.  He 
wished  to  put  himself  forward  as  one  who  cried  for  more  informa- 
tion as  against  those  who  spoke  of  limitations.  In  tins  era  of 
civilization  they  should  at  least  be  able  to  collect  information 
about  the  people,  even  if  tliere  were  a  difficulty  in  publishing  all 
that  information  in  one  volume. 

Mr.  W.  Grime  (Bury,  Lanes.)  said  that,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  he 
was  very  grateful  indeed  tor  the  courteous  invitation  they  had  had 
to  attend  the  meeting.  Ijike  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Societ}', 
the  Registrars  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  census, 
and  not  only  wanted  more  information,  but  w^anted  it  recorded 
more  accurately.  They  wished  that  the  present  conflicting  and 
overlapping  areas  could  be  simplified,  so  that  the  enumerator  and 
the  registrar  could  work  satisfactorily  and  produce  better  results. 
One  difficulty  had  been  fully  recognised,  namely,  that  the  enumerator 
Avas  a  man  casually  picked  up  and  only  eraplo^-ed  for  three  or  four 
days  at  a  very  low  remuneration.  In  America  the  enumeratoi's 
were  drilled  previous  to  the  census,  but  here  they  had  no  training 
or  preparation.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Registrar  to  instruct 
his  enumerators  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  A  good  enumerator 
must  be  something  moi'e  than  an  intelligent  man.  He  must  be  a 
man  such  as  a  public  officer,  whose  ordinary  duty  was  to  visit  the 
houses  of  tlie  people,  and  therefore  in  touch  with  the  people,  and 
acquainted  with  the  houses  he  went  to  enumerate.  He  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  that  a  simple  schedule  and  simple  definitions 
■were  needed.  They  had  not  merely  to  draft  a  schedule  which 
would  suit  the  average  mind,  but  such  as  w^ould  be  understood  by 
the  least  intelligent. 

Mr.  X.  L.  CoHEX,  refen'ing  to  (he  demand  of  Mr.  Gonirae  that 
better  use  should  be  made  of  the  machinery  of  the  census  for 
statistical  purposes,  said  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
pregnant  sentence  in  which  ]\lr.  Haines  emphasised  the  great 
importance  of  a  permanent  provision  for  the  collection  of  normal 
statistical  infoi-niation  needed  for  State  purposes.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Sir  Robert  GilTen  give  the  authority  of  his  judgment 
and  experience  to  the  idea  of  a  permanent  central  statistical  office. 
But  they  needed  not  only  a  central  office,  but  also  a  system  of 
local  record  offices  to  focus  the  statutory  statistics  and  data  pre- 
scribed by  existing  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  were  separate 
authorities  for  the  record  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  for 
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takin<2:  statistics  relating  to  school  attendance,  of  the  facts 
and  data  bearing  on  the  right  to  the  three  franchises,  Parlia- 
mentar}',  Municipal,  and  for  School  Boards,  for  recording 
notifications  of  diseases,  and  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes.  He  believed  there  was  also  another  authority  -which 
had  cognisance  of  the  registration  of  ownership  of  real  estate. 
Sooner  or  later  it  would  be  realised  that  a  resolute  eifort  was 
needed  to  focus  all  these  local  authorities  in  each  district  at  one 
local  office,  which  would  also  provide  the  nucleus  of  the  machinery 
for  the  decennial  or  quinquennial  censuses.  Further,  ifc  was 
probable  that  the  suspension  of  the  ballot  year  by  year  for  service 
in  the  militia  was  not  dictated  by  questions  of  policy  alone, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no  machinery  in 
England  by  which  the  individuals  composing  any  section  of  the 
population  suitable  to  be  called  on  for  military  training  could  be 
identified.  He  would  venture  to  commend  that  fact  to  the  Census 
Committee  as  an  opportune  argument  when  they  were  pressing  for 
greater  facilities  than  were  now  afforded  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  information  or  for  the  organisation  of  a  quinquennial 
census. 

Mr.  Baixes,  in  replying  upon  the  discussion,  said  he  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  cordiality  and  attention  with  which  his  paper 
had  been  received,  and  by  the  instructive  discussion  to  which  it 
had  given  rise.  One  of  his  main  objects,  indeed,  had  been  to  elicit 
the  views  of  those  who,  like  the  visitors  from  the  North,  had  taken 
actual  part  in  the  operations,  and  could  appreciate  accordingly 
the  labour  and  trouble  of  preparation  and  of  arranging  the 
details  of  what  followed  the  census.  As  he  has  drawn  so  largely 
upon  his  experiences  of  an  Indian  census,  he  was  glad  to  see 
among  the  audience  one  of  his  most  able  colleagues  in  that  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Harold  Stuart,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  used  his  illustrations  from  the  East  merely  to  bring  home 
facts  to  be  grappled  with  in  this  country.  As  Mr.  Bailey  had 
truly  said,  the  machinery  of  a  census  was  less  interesting  to 
statisticians  than  the  results,  but  unless  the  former  were  ade- 
quately understood,  the  relation  to  it  of  the  latter,  which  was 
as  close  as  that  of  the  output  to  the  machine  in  industries,  was 
almost  certain  to  be  overlooked.  He  must  excuse  his  omission 
of  any  questions  that  might  have  been  raised,  on  the  score  of  want 
of  time,  not  intentional  discourtesy  or  wish  to  evade  awkward 
corners,  though  he  would  answer  all  he  could.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  employers  and  employed,  he  fully  agreed  with  those 
who  insisted  upon  its  importance,  whether  from  the  economical 
or  the  statistical  standpoint,  but  after  what  Dr.  Ogle  had  reported 
in  1891,  he  feared  that  the  want  of  attention  to  the  instructions,  and 
the  casual  abuse  of  crosses,  not  unknown  even  in  the  ballot,  would 
invalidate  the  return  on  this  occasion  also.  Similar  imperfection 
too  would  probably  mar  any  return  that  was  sought  of  religious 
denomination,  even  though  the  declaration  were  to  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  householder,  since  non-statistical  considerations  camo 
into  play  and  rendered  the   figures  incomplete  and  misleading. 
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He  could  not  ngrce  with  Mr.  Gomme  that  it  was  tho  novelty  of  the 
inquiry  that  .spoiled  the  return  of  Welsh  in  1891,  as  from  what 
had  occurred  beforehand,  in  Parliament,  and  out,  there  was  cleax'ly 
a  more  or  less   intelligent   anticipation  of  the  use  to  which  the 
return  was  to  be  put.      Such  considerations  were  not  in  operation 
in  respect  to  Gaelic  in  Scotland  or  Erse  in  the  sister  kingdom.     He 
was  not  sure,  however,  whether  in  1901,  judging  fi-oni  Avhat  he  had 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  certain  occasion,  it  might 
not  be  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  to  exaggerate  the  prevalence 
of  Erse,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  in  view  in  regard  to  Welsh 
ten  vears  back.     The  Society  would  heartily  appreciate  what  had 
fallen   from  Mr.  Grime  and  Mr.  Buchanan  on  matters  witli  which 
their  acquaintance  had  beeii  so  practical.     He  would  only  disabuse 
Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  idea  that  the  three  days  for  which  the  Indi.an 
officials  were  turned  out  for  census,  were  in  anything  but  name 
"  holidays,"   since   in  that  short   period  all  the   essence  of  three 
months'  training  had  to  be  rubbed   into  them,  at  high  pressure. 
Dr.    Dudfield   had   referred   with    some    rancour,    which   he   (the 
speaker)   shared,  to    the   apparent   loss   of  population  in   London 
owing  to  the  census  of  1891  being  taken  at  Easter.     This  loss  was 
made  apparent  at  the  1896  census,  and  the  date  proposed  by  the 
Society,   with   other   bodies,   for   1901    being  Palm    Sunday,   the 
enumeration  had  a  better  chance  of  turning  out  correct,  since  it 
would    precede    tlie    holidays   by  several   days.     The   question  of 
getting  the  population  of  streets  tabulated,  also  recommended  by 
Dr.  Dudfield,  was  not  beyond   the   means  at   the   disposal  of  the 
Census    Office,    provided    the    units    of   enumeration    were    small 
enough  to  be  fitted,  like  mosaic,  into  any  of  the  larger  areas  for 
which    population  figures   were  wanted.      The   accuracy  of  card 
tabulation  was  beyond  doubt,  if  the  clerks  using  the  cards  were 
part  of  a  permanent  office  establishment.   It  was  with  regard  to  the 
casual  boy  employed  for  the  few  months  of  the  operations  that  he 
feared  the  frequency  of  loss  or  misplacement  of  cards  not  passed 
about  under  receipt,  or  ringed  up  together  at  each  remove.     He 
now  turned  to  the  additional  subjects  on  which  information  was 
suggested  as  obtainable  from  the  schedule.     As  to  this,  the  chief 
offender  was  his  friend  Mr.  Gomme,  who  verged  towards  the  type 
of  continental    statist  of  whom  mention  had   been  made    in   the 
paper,    A  little  incomplete  and  imperfect  information  was  not  only 
of  no  use,  except  for  impcrfectl}-  based  inference,  but  was  often  mis- 
leading.   He  recalled  attention  to  the  two  canons  he  had  suggested 
as  applicable  to  census  work,  viz.,  to  avoid,  like  sin,  all  that  could 
be  got  l)y  other  mcan.«,  and  all  that  the  householder  was  likely  to 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  correctly.     Thus,  the  question  as 
to  the  ownership  or  occupancy  of  the  house  was  one  which  called 
up  opinion,  sentiment,  interests,  and,  possibly,  visions  of  litigation. 
The  place  of  occupation,  again,  was,  in  London  for  instance,  almost 
invariably  outside  the  area  of  enumeration,  but  the  return,  besides 
being  very  complicated,  would  be,  in  the  case  of  the  masses,  of 
little  durable  value.     The  length  of  residence  or  settlement  in  the 
place  wherein  enumerated,  too,  presented  little  difficulty  in  cases 
Avhere  the  population  was  well  established,  and  where,  accordingly. 
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the  information  was  of  less  importance.  But  there  must  be  taken 
into  account  a  large  crowd  of  migratory  householders  and  heads  of 
families  whose  movements  were  impulsive  and  mysterious,  so  that 
the  demand  for  a  record  of  the  sort  proposed  would  doubtless  raise 
in  their  mind  an  interminable  vista  of  moonlight  Sittings,  which, 
for  personal  and  pecuniary  reasons,  it  was  desirous  to  keep  veiled 
by  mendacity  or  reticence.  Lastly,  there  was  the  question  of  over- 
crowding, especially  at  night,  and  this,  he  thought,  was  un- 
doubted I3'  a  matter  for  special,  rather  than  synchronous, 
investigation.  Such  inquiry  had  been  undertaken  by  both  the 
Dr.  Dudtields,  engaged  in  sanitary  work  in  important  London 
districts.  Those  responsible  for  the  schedules  in  the  worst  houses 
of  this  class  had  an  interest  in  understating  the  numbers  of  their 
lodgers.  All  these  topics  were  of  undeniable  mcment  at  the 
present  time,  and  should  be  tackled  in  the  most  suitable  manner. 
Similarly  with  the  burning  political  question  of  old  age  pensions. 
He  sincerely  trusted,  as  a  statist,  that  no  connection  would  be 
hinted  at  between  the  census  and  any  scheme  of  endowment  of 
age  of  that  sort,  otherwise  the  return  of  ages  of  60  and  upwards 
would  be  scarcely  worth  having.  He  was  delighted  at  the 
thoroughgoing  support  which  had  been  given  to  the  proposal  for  a 
quinquennial  census,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
society  did  not  suggest  that  on  such  an  occasion  the  full  schedule 
should  be  used,  but  that  sex  and  age  only  should  be  recorded  and 
tabulated.  This  would  be  simple  and  proportionately  cheap.  Mr. 
Humphreys  had  referred  to  his  (the  speaker's)  rosy  optimism  as 
regards  the  Census  Bill.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  paper 
was  written  early  in  the  month,  and  the  Bill  was  only  the  product 
of  the  preceding  night.  He  still  hoped  for  the  best,  which  was 
not  yet  in  the  Bill,  he  believed,  though  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  statists,  actuaries,  and  medical  officers  of  health  it  might  soon 
be  found  there.  His  optimism  was  limited  to  such  demands  upon 
the  public  as  experience  had  shown  could  be,  not  what  might  or 
ought  to  be,  got  with  accuracy :  this  he  considered  a  moderated 
optimism. 
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The  writer  of  this  series  of  articles  hopes  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  mend  some  passages  by  adding  farther  references  and  elucida- 
tions. 

Apro})os  of  the  a  priori  reasons  for  expecting  the  normal  law  of 
frequency  to  be  set  up  (Article  I,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  672,  and  Article  IV,  ibid.,  toI.  Ixii,  p.  551), 
reference  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  locus  classicus  on  the 
subject  in  the  paper  on  the  "Method  of  Least  Squares,"  which 
Mr.  Glaisher  contributed  to  the  j\lemoirs  of  the  Astronuniical  SocietTf 
in  1878  ;  the  earliest  statement  known  to  the  present  writer  which 
adequately  recognises  the  philosophical,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mathematical,  grounds  for  the  prevalence  of  the  law  in  general 
statistics.     Mr.  Glaisher  says  (loc.  cit.,  p.  105)  : — 

"  We  shall  obtain  the  same  law  e~''^-^-'  if  we  regard  each  actual 
error  as  formed  by  the  linear  comlnuation  of  a  large  numljer  of 
eiTors  due  to  different  independent  sources.  This  latter  point  (jf 
view  of  the  nature  of  an  error  seems  most  natural  and  true.  In 
any  observation,  where  great  cai'e  is  taken,  so  that  no  large  error  can 
occur,  we  can  see  that  its  accuracy  is  influenced  by  a  great  numbei- 
of  circumstances  which  ultimately  depend  on  independent  causes : 
the  state  of  the  observer's  eye  and  his  physiological  condition  in 
general,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the- 
instrument,  &c.,  evidently  depend  on  a  gi-oat  number  of  causes, 
while  each  contributes  to  the  actual  error.  The  above  su])positiou 
not  only  seems  to  be  a  true  one,  but  also  to  include  all  that  can  be- 
asserted  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty  of  the  nature  of 
an  error.  .  .  .  Unless  the  errors  fj  r.,  .  .  .  are  very  small,  we  are- 
not  entitled  to  replace  f  =.f(cj,  62  .  .  .  e„)  by  r  =  ^i^  d  +  /n,  c^ -|-  .  .  . 
+  f'tt  c»>  f«  being  an  elementary  error  supposed  subject  to  the  law 
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^i(x)  [«n.v  law  not  in  general  the  law  of  frequency]  ...  It  is  for 
this  reason  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  in  so  many  statistical  fables 
folloAV  this  law ;  the  deviation  from  the  average  being  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  a  very  great  number  of  causes." 

It  should  be  added  that  a  smaller  number  of  causes  than  might 
have  been  supposed  is  sufficient  to  produce  some  approximation 
to  the  normal  law.  Peradventure  there  be  five  elements,  each 
fluctuating  according  to  a  law  of  frequency  quite  different  from  the 
normal  one ;  yet  the  combination  of  those  elements  is  apt  to  present 
some  appearance  of  approximation  to  the  normal  law.  This  is- 
shown  by  the  mathematical  experiment  Avhich  Dr.  Burton  tried  in 
an  article  "On  a  Physical  Basis  for  the  Law  of  Error,"  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  (18&9,  vol.  28,  p.  483),  combining  three  or  four 
elements  which  obey  a  law  of  frequency  so  far  removed  from  the 
normal  law  as  to  exhibit  no  convergence  towards  the  central  value. 
Let  the  shape  of  the  frequency  locus  pertaining  to  an  element 
be  that  of  a  rectangular  wall ;    the  corresponding  equation  being- 

rj  =  X.—  ;  where  N  is  a  number  of  observations,  2a  the  range  over 

which  the  fluctuation  of  the  element  extends,  and  the  central 
point  of  the  range  is  taken  as  origin.  Xow  let  a  second  element 
Avitli  the  same  unpromising  law  of  frequency  be  .superadded  to 
the  first.  The  law  of  frequency  for  the  sum — as  determined  by 
the  general  rule  which  the  present  writer  has  given  (Philosophical 
Magazine,  1883,  vol.  IG,  p.  301),  or  by  the  particular  method! 
which  Dr.  Burton  has   employed  in  the  passage  referred  to — is 

y  =  N"j-^  (2a  =F  x)  ;  where  the  upper  or  lower  sign  in  to  be  em- 
ployed according  as  the  positive  or  negative  side  is  dealt  with. 
The  rectangular  wall  has  been  converted  into  a  triangular  frieze, 
convergence  to  a  centre  having  already  set  in.  Superadd  now  one 
more  element  of  the  same  character;  and  we  shall  have  a  very 
respectable  approximation  to  the  normal  shape.  The  central  part 
of  our  compound  curve  consists  of  a  parabola  concave  to  the 
abscissa,  viz., 

2/  =  N\(3a^-.r), 

as  far  as  the  distance  ia  on  either  side  of  the  centre.  At  that 
distance  from  the  centre,   and  at   the   height  from  the  abscissa 

N  X  7-,  the  concave  parabola  joins  on  to  a  convex  one  (having  the 
S3bxne  parameter  as  the  first  named),  viz., 

y  =  ^^^,  I  (9fr  =F  6ax  4-  a-)  ; 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  of  6ax  being  taken  according  as  the 
positive  or  negative  side  is  dealt  Avith.  The  convex  part  of  the 
locus  comes  to  an  end  at  the  distance  from  the  centre  3a  where 
it  touches  the  abscissa.  Already  the  familiar  form  of  the 
gensd' arme' s  hat  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  The  curve 
changes  from   concave   to  convex  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
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which  is  a  third  of  the  utmost  possible  distance:  just  as  the 
normal  curve  has  a  point  of  inflexion  at  the  distance  on  either  side 

of  the  centre    -  -,   say  0"7O7,  that  is  about  a  third  of  the  range 

within  which  the  group  is  practically  coutined — less  than  a  two 
hundredth  part  being  outside  that  limit.  It  is  true  that  the 
change  from  concave  to  convex  is  abrupt,  the  tangents  of  the  two 
curve-branches  at  their  junction  not  coinciding,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  point  of  inflexion.  But  this  sort  of  abnormality  may  well  be 
masked  by  the  discontinuity  of  concrete  statistics  {rp.  Article  I, 
Jonnial  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Societij,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  696).  Quetelet 
might  have  claimed  a  set  of  statistics  obeying  our  law  as  an 
example  of  the  normal  law  of  error. 

This  sort  of  verification  obtained  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
summation  of  elements  with  laws  of  frequency  which  are  uniform, 
s^'mmetrical,  and  independent,  may  be  extended  with  caution  to 
other  functions  and  elements  otherwise  related.  As  Dr.  Barton 
says  :  "  The  combination  of  three  or  more  sources  of  error  of  com- 
parable importance  gives  in  general  a  law  of  frequency  not  seriously 
differing  from  that  of  Laplace  "  (p.  490). 

Another  verification  has  been  given  by  the  present  writer  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (vol.  li,  1888,  p.  116). 
He  has  found  that  forty  figures,  each  formed  by  adding  together 
five  digits  taken  at  random  from  mathematical  tables,  present  a 
fair  approximation  to  the  normal  law  of  frequency. 

Further  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  theorem  discovered  by 
Professor  Pearson,  that  the  "  slope  "  of  the  outline  formed  by  a 
symmeti'ical  binomial  has  the  same  equation  as  the  tangent  to 
the  normal  symmetrical  curve,  even  though  the  number  of  obser- 
vations is  small  {Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  186  (1895)A, 
p.  355).  For  the  binomial,  though  only  a  particular,  is  in  many 
respects  a  typical  case  of  the  normal  curve. 

Moreover,  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  belong 
to  a  case  which  is  particularly  unfavourable,  where  each  of  the 
elements  fluctuates  according  to  a  law  quite  diiferent  from  the 
normal  one.  But,  in  general,  in  rerum  uaturd  it  is  probable  that 
the  separate  elements  do  not  thus  consist,  as  it  were,  of  unhewn 
material,  but  have  already,  as  being  tliemselves  compounds,  begun 
to  be  rounded  off  into  the  normal  shape.  If  each  of  the  three 
component  loci,  in  the  example  given  in  the  paragraph  before  the 
last,  had  been  ordinary  curves — shaped,  not  like  an  academic 
"mortarboard,"  but  like  (a  vertical  section  of)  a  "billycock"  hat 
— we  might  have  expected  the  component  to  form  an  even  bettei- 
approximation  to  the  normal  shape  of  the  ycnsd'anne's  hat  than  it 
actually  did. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  how  can  a  rule  which  has  many  and 
unpredictal)le  exceptions  be  described  as  a  general  law  ?  A  parallel 
may  facilitate  this  conception.  It  may  be  affirmed  as  true  in  general 
that  the  digits  0,  1,  2,  &c.  ...  9  tend  to  occur  equally  often  in  com- 
mon experience.  There  are  those  who  regard  this  pi-oposition  as 
a  priori  evident  (rf  Venn,  Logic  of  Chance,  edit.  Hi,  pp.  Ill,  241). 
At  any  rate,  it  is  supported  by  considerable  experience.     If  the 
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case  were  otherwise,  it  could  liardly  liave  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  arithmeticians.  The  present  writer,  having  taken 
some  3.0C0  digits  from  miscellaneous  mathematical  and  statistical 
tahles,  found  that  they  behaved  in  every  respect  as  if  the  different 
values,  0,  1,  &c.,  9  were  equnlly  probable  (r/.  Jourval  of  the  lioyal 
Statistical  Society,  Jubilee  vol.,  1885,  p.  193).  He  has  used  with 
advantage  a  rule  based  on  that  hypothesis :  that  the  sum  of  a 
column  of  w  digits  is  equal  4'5  X  n  on  an  average,  with  a  probable 
error  of  047G9  .  .  X  \/l6'5  x  n.  Of  course  exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  occur.  If  the  figures  to  be  added  were  made  np  of  the 
items  ill  a  solicitor's  bill,  the  shillings  and  pence  being  expressed 
as  decimals  of  a  pound,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  recurring 
decimal  0'333  .  .  .  would  exercise  a  distui^bing  influence.  The  first 
digit  in  one  of  the  rows  of  a  page  of  logarithms  does  not  fluctuate 
independently  of  the  others.  Still,  in  general,  for  the  great  mass 
of  constants  and  coefficients  in  nature,  the  proposition  appears  to 
hold  good.  This  is  the  sort  of  generality  attached  to  the  normal 
law  of  error.  It  is  like  the  rule  of  laisser  /aire  in  Political 
Economy,  presumed  to  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

No  doubt  the  importance  of  the  rule  depends  on  the  frequency 
of  the  exceptions.  They  are  less  frequent  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  They  are  supposed  to  be  frequent  because  the  normal 
type  is  conceived  as  a  symmetrical  curve,  and  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  most  groupings  of  concrete  statistics  are  some- 
what unsymmetrical.  But  the  normal  curve  considered  as  ap- 
proximately representing  the  result  of  numerous  independently 
fluctuating  causes,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  symmetrical  so  long 
as  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  first  approximation.  When  we  take 
in  a  second  approximation  the  limiting'  shape  becomes  unsym- 
metincal. 

It  is  submitted  that  when  account  is  taken  of  this  character  of 
the  normal  curve,  a  good  many  moderately  asymmetrical  groups 
which  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  law  become  reconciled 
to  it.  (Cp.  Article  IV,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  Ixii,  p.  550.) 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  taking  into  account  the  third  ap- 
proximation to  the  normal  law  of  frequency,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  last  paper  (ibid.,  p.  549,  note).  This  third  term  is  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  due  to  .the  mean  cube  of  deviation  not 
being  zero,  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  first  appi'oxima- 
tion  to  the  normal  law,  according  to  the  formula  connected  with 
the  names  of  Gauss  and  Galton,  and  one  due  to  the  mean 
fourth  power  not  being  equal  to  |c*  (where  c  is  the  modulus), 
as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  same  abridgment  of  the 
law.  If  ?/]  is  put  for  the  first  approximation,  the  ordinary  sym- 
metrical law  of  error,  then  whereas  the  second  approximation  is 
of  the  form  j/,  (I  +  j<^)),  the  thii-d  approximation  is  of  the  form 
yx{\  +  j^  +  [j^  0  +  i  1,^]},  where  j  is  the  mean  cube  of  deviation, 
divided  by  c",  and  i  is  the  excess  of  the  actual  mean- fourth  power 
of  deviation  over  f r^,  divided  by  c^  The  forms  of  the  functions  0 
and  Yr — determined  by  a  method  which  will  be  stated  in  a  forth- 
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coming'  paper,  analojjous  to  tlmt  wliicli  has  been  stated  in  a  paper 

in  the  rhilosophical  Maqazine  for  189G — are  respectively — 

5  ,       20  8 

—  -n  +  lOar  —  -rr.v*  +  ^^.v^\  and  \  —  2.r  +  fa;* ;     where    a-   is    the- 

distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  divided  by  the  moduhis,  c  in 
our  notation,  and  \/2/io  in  Professor  Pearson's  notation. 

The  taking  into  account  this  fourth  term  may  narrow,  but 
cannot  well  extend,  the  limit  within  which  the  observations  may 
be  expected  to  correspond  to  the  normal  law  of  frequency.  For  it 
is  a  nice  point  that  .r,  though  the  third  term  (witliin  the  brackets 

of  the  above  written  expression),  is  of  the  order-    while  the  second 

term  is  of  the  order— 7",  3'et  the  third  term  may  be  greater  than 

the  second;  as  may  be  observed  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
binomial  when  the  alternatives  form  an  almost  even  chance.  If  j 
be  large,  say,  above  015,  then  we  hesitate  to  employ  tlie  second 
approximation  beyond  narrow  limits  {cp.  Article  IV,  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  54:'^>).  And  even  if  j  be  small, 
it  may  happen  that  i  is  large,  and  therefore  the  approximation 
breaks  down  at  an  early  stage. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  respective* 
corrections  foi-  different  values  of  .r  (the  deviation  from  the  centre 
of  gi'avity).  The  correction  which  forms  the  second  approxima- 
tion, viz.,  j  X  20,  is  at  a  maximum  when  a-  =      ,-,  and  accordingly 

■i 
20  —  (2j;  —     .c^)  =  094  nearly.       For  the  same  value  of    x  the 

coefficient  of  i,  viz.,  0  =  0-58.  It  will  often  happen  that  0'58  i  i.s 
greater  (in  absolute  magnitude)  than  094  j.  Again,  at  the  point 
X  =  v/l"5,  the  coefficient  of  i  is  a  maximum,  its  absolute  magnitude 
being  i;  while  the  coefficient  of  j  is  1"5.  And.  i  may  well  be  (in 
absolute  magnitude)  greater  than  lo  j.  Beyond  the  point  a;=i'5, 
0  continually  increases,  while  0  decreases  up  to  a  point  at  which  y^ 
becomes  insensible.  The  use  of  the  third  term  may  therefore  appear 
particularly  safe  for  this  tract.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  neglecting  terms  of  the  order  i-  x  .r** — not  to  speak  of 
terms  of  the  order  b;'',  la;',  &c.,  where  1  is  the  difference  between 
the  mean  _/////*  power  as  it  actually  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be  if 
the  first  approximation  were  jjerfectl}'  true,  and  ulterior  with  the 
increase  of  .<■. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  barometric  statistics  often 
referred  to  (Artieh;  I,  Journal  of  the  llayal  Statistical  Society^ 
vol.  Ixi,  p.  680),  i  =  0;34,  wliilc  j  =  OF"}  nearly.  Accordingly  the 
third  approximation  may  be  Avritten 

yj^l-  0-26  (x  -  Ix')  +  [o-oiGo  (-  ^^  +  10,.'  -  ^  .c*  +  y^")  + 

C-34[i-2a;^  +  |a;')]| 
where  2/1  is  the  error  function  constituting  the  first  ajiproximation. 
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and  X  is  the  abscissa  measurccl  iu  tenths  of  an  incli,  divided  by  the 
modalns  similarly  measured,  viz.,  \/20''SS.  The  first  part  of  the 
third  term  of  approximation — that  is  the  first  term  within  the 
square  brackets — shows  that  the  second  approximation  is  safe 
vip  to  .T  =:  1"5,  so  far  as  the  mean  cube  of  error  is  concerned ;  the 
term  retained  in  the  second  approximation  being,  for  x  =  1'5, 
±0"195  nearly,  while  the  term  rejected  involving  j-  is  (in  absolute 
quantity)  less  than  0'05.  Indeed  the  second  approximation  may 
appear  jL)er  se,  as  far  as  the  mean  cube  is  concerned,  safe  enough  up 
to  X  =  1"7,  for  which  the  value  of  the  term  retained,  jO,  is  about 
0"4,  and  the  value  of  the  term  rejected,  j-0,  is  about  O'l.  But  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  correction  i  x  0  is  very  considerable, 
beino;  for  x  =  1'25  0"34  (almost),  though  at  x  =  1'7  it  has  dwindled 
to  0-2S  X  0-34. 

Altogether,  having  I'egard  to  both — or,  rather,  all — corrections, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  even  our  corrected  formula  breaks 
down  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre,  often  1"7,  sometimes 
even  1'5,  times  the  modulus;  leaving  a  certain  jiercentago  of  the 
group,  it  may  be  i  or  2  per  cent,  at  each  extremity,  unrepresented 
by  any  formula.  It  is  regrettable  no  doubt  that  a  more  perfect 
representation  should  not  be  attained ;  but  no  better  is  to  be 
expected  if  the  group  is  really  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  a  not 
very  large  number  of  agencies  whose  law  of  fixquency  is  unlcnovvn. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  representation  which,  is  effected 
by   taking   in  the   thii'd  term    of  approximation,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  third  term  of  approximation  for 
the  area  involves  definite  integrals  of  the  form 
rx  rx 

I  x'e~  ^"  and     x^e-  •'-'" 
Jo  .  0 

which  have  not  been  tabulated  so  far  as  the  writer  is  awai'e. 
However,  these  integrals  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  well- 
known  integral  of  the  error-function  and  certain  simple  logarithmic 
forms.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  more  industrious  statistician 
will  perform  the  requisite  calculation  for  a  variety  of  moderately 
asymmetrical  groups. 

Where  the  normal  law  of  frequency  thus  conceived  is  not 
applicable,  we  fall  back  upon  other  methods  of  representation.  A 
fundamental  distinction  is  drawn  between  formula  which  are  akin 
to  the  normal  law  "as  due  to  some  modifications  of  the  conditions 
under  Avhicli  the  normal  law  arises  "  (Article  I,  Journal  of  the 
Eoyal  Statislical  Society,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  675),  and  formula)  which  have 
not  the  support  of  this  a  priori  presumption. 

Under  the  former  category  is  placed  first  in  the  order  of  dis- 
cussion, though  not  of  eligibility,  what  is  called  the  "method  of 
translation  pi-oper."  The  method  is  described  in  the  first  paper, 
and  applied  to  the  measurements  of  barometric  pressure  collected 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in  one  of  his  pathbreaking  studies.  If 
his  calculations  are  taken  as  the  high  water  mark  of  accurate  re- 
presentation, ours  may  be  deserving  of  attention,  since  they  are  as 
good  as  his,  according  to  the  test  which  he  has  himself  proposed 
— the  mean  difi:erence  between  the  observed  and  calculated  area — 
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at  any  rate  for  the  calculation  based  on  three  data,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  powers  of  error  or  deviation.  According  to  the  Pear- 
sonian  method,  which  is  proper  to  those  data,  the  mean  error  in 
the  result  is  5*21  per  cent.  (Article  IV,  Journal  of  the  Enyal 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  535);  it  is  5'22  according  to  the 
method  proposed  by  the  present  writer  (ibid.,  vol.  l.\'i,  p.  G81).  A 
comparison  has  not  been  instituted  between  the  results  of  the 
respective  methods,  when  another  datum,  the  mean  fourth  power 
of  deviation,  is  taken  in. 

One  method  of  employing  those  four  data  has  been  dismissed 
as  impracticable  (Article  IV,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  538)  (except  indeed  when  the  connection  intro- 
duced by  the  fourth  datum  is  very  small).  Another  method  has 
been  mentioned  too  briefly  (ibid.,  p.  549,  note  31).  In  this  case 
there  are  four  —  where  in  the  simpler  case  there  were  three 
(Article  I,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  677) 
— equations  to  determine;  (1)  the  position  of  the  origin  0;  (2) 
the  distance,  called  a,  from  0  to  the  median  of  the  generating 
probability-curve ;  (3)  c-  twice  the  mean  square  of  deviations  for 
that  group;  and  (4)  the  mean  cube  of  error,  or  rather  the  same 
divided  by  c',  say  j.  It  may  be  well  to  write  out  here  the 
equations  which  in  this  extended  calciilation  replace  the  simpler 
system  given  in  the  first  paper  (loc.  cit.).  Put,  as  before,  /  for  c^ 
and  also  now  a  for  a-  4-  r,  then  we  obtain  by  parity  of  reasoning 
with  that  employed  at  p.  G95  loc.  cit. 

(i.)   [2a -h  i  +  4jya]/^=/.2. 
(ii.)  [6a  +  1  -{-  jv/a(8a  +  24.)]f=fi,. 
(iii.)   [I2a2  +30a  +  V"  +  j\/a(144a  +  156)]/^  =  ^4 ; 

(it  being  assumed  that  j  is  small).  Eliminating  /,  we  obtain  two 
equations  for  a  and  j,  involving  the  constants  called  by  Professor 
Pearson  ft^  and  fti.  These  equations  may  be  simplified  by  sub- 
stituting for  j\/a  new  variable  q.  The  resulting  equations  may 
then  be  written — 

[6a  -f  I  +  9C8a  +  24)^       ^ 
^^■■^  [2a  +  i  +  45]»         -/^'5 

24a  +  3  +  g(96a  +  144)  -  489^ 
^^•''       ^    '"[2aH-i-f  45P  -/^2-.i; 

where  /^,  =  fh^  4-  /*2^  and  fti  =  /<i  -f-  /.2^ 

Tlie  elimination  of  either  u,  or  q  from  this  .system  gives  an 
equation  of  the  eiqhth  degree  (!)  for  the  other  variable. 

The  imraen.se  trouble  required  for  the  complete  solution  of  the 
system  is  deterrent ;  but  suitable  roots  can  often  be  obtained  by 
a  tentative  process.  Take,  for  example,  the  statistics  of  fecundity 
— or  frequency  of  families  of  differeiit  sizes — cited  in  the  fourth 
article  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  539). 
The  values  of  the  mean  powers  as  given  by  Professoi-  Pearson 
("  Chances  of  Death,"  vol.  i,  p.  75)  are  /t2=  8-57276  ;  //3=  18-28528  ; 
u,  =  238-8218.  Whence  /^,  =  053  ;  ft.  =  32496.  And  the  median 
as  found  by  the  present  writer  is  376,  measured  from  zero  (it 
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being  imdcrstood  that  the  observations  labelled  zei-o  cover  the 
space  between  —  O'o  and  +  0'5,  and  so  on  of  the  other  compart- 
ments). There  is  found  by  trial  a  system  of  values  for  a  and  q 
which  fairly  well  satisfies  equations  (1)  and  (2),  namely  :  a  =  4'58  ; 
q  =■  — 0"15.  With  these  values  the  left  side  of  the  first  equation 
becomes  0*50,  while  the  right  side  is  O'Oo  ;  and  the  left  side  of 
the  second  equation  becomes  0'3,  while  the  right  side  is  0"2o.  A 
better  .solution  can  easily  be  reached  by  the  proper  methods  of 
approximation  (Article  II,  Journal  of  the  Roi/al  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  Ixii,  p.  135).  Even  the  present  first  shot  seems  to  answer 
well.  From  the  third  equation  we  have /^(=  c^)  =  0'9461 ;  whence 
c-  =  0-9728;  c=0-986.  Thus  a-  =  c'a  =  4-455;  a  =  2-21.  The 
position  of  0  is  found  by  measuring  4-58  to  the  left  of  the  median 
— Avhich  is  at  the  point  3-76  distant  from  zero — that  is  at  0"82 
below  zero.  The  median  of  the  generating  curve  is  found  by 
measuring  2-21  to  the  right  of  O.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  generating  curve,  it  is  proper  to  measure  in  the  direction 
of  the  longer  limb,  that  is  to  the  left  (j  being  negative),  the 
distance  ^jc,  where 

j  =  ^  -f-  v/a  =  0-07,  and  c  =  0-986. 

Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  distance  2-21  —  0-02,  that  is 
2-19  from  0,  or  1-37  from  zero. 

Then  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  given  observations  to  the 
left  of  any  point,  say  at  the  distance  X  from  zero,  we  have  the 
following  formula : — 

|[i-r(r)]-^|je-^^[i-r-]; 

where  F  is  the  well-known  integral  of  the  eri-or  function,  j  in  the 
case  before  us  =  —  0-07,  and  ^  is  related  as  follows  to  X.  The 
distance  of  the  latter  point  from  the  origin  O  is  X  +  0-82.  Therefore 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  generating  system  is  \/X  +  0*82. 
The  distance  of  this  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generating 
(asymmetric)  px-obability-curve  is  2-19  —  y^X  +  0-82.  This 
quantity  divided  by  the  modulus  c,  in  the  case  before  us  0*986, 
gives  the  required  value  of  f. 

For  instance,  let  X  be  -|-  0-5  (from  zero).  Then  f  is  found  to 
be  1-056.  Whence  for  the  percentage  of  observations  below  O'S 
we  have  by  calculation  6-8 ;  whereas  the  given  percentao-e  is  6*4 
[66]. 

Agam,  let  X  =  1-5  (from  zero).  Then  f  =  0-676  ;  and  for  the 
percentage  of  observations  below  1-5  we  have  17;  whereas  the 
true  percentage  is  18. 

In  the  last  verification  we  have  enjoyed  the  convenience  of  not 
having  to  evaluate  the  second  term  of  the  expression  for  the  pro- 
portion of  area  outside  X;  since  that  term  is  evidently  nearly 
zero  when  ^-  is  nearly  i.  To  enjoy  the  same  convenience  in 
dealing  with  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  given  curve,  let  us  take 
^  measured  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generatino- 
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p.  549.)  The  corrcspondinpf  value  of  X  measured  from  zero  is 
<219  +  0-707  X  0"08G)-  —  082  =  I'h.  According  to  the  calculation 
there  ouMit  to  be  15  per  cent,  of  the  observations  above  that  point. 
In  fact  there  is  14-2  per  cent.     \QQ.'] 

Lastly,  let  l^"  again  measured  to  tlie  right  =  2.  Here  again  avo 
niaj-  1  cglect  the  second  term  of  the  expression  to  be  calculated  ; 
and  accordingly  find  at  once  for  the  percentage  above  the  corre- 
sponding point  047.  That  corresponding  point  is  (219  +  2  X 
0'9S6)"— 0S2;  that  is  16'5.  And  in  fact  above  that  point  the 
observed  percentage  is  43. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  verifications  are  obtained  witli 
rather  rough  solutions  of  the  fundamental  equations. 

The  direct  treatment  of  that  system  is  the  less  t(»  be  advised,  in 
that  the  solution  miglit  prove  to  be  impossible  witliin  the  condi- 
tions prescribed,  viz.,  "a"  positive  and  not  very  sm;ill,  say  greater 
than  2,  and  ^-h^/a,  not  greater  in  absolute  magnitude  than  015. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  barometric 
pressures  just  now  mentioned,  to  judge  from  the  Avriter's  unsuc- 
cessful tentatives. 

Perhaps  the  coefficient  j  is  so  large,  the  generating  curve  so 
<lifFercnt  from  the  received  error-function,  that  the  formula^  of 
integration  on  which  the  equations  are  based  become  sensibly 
inaccurate.  Or  perhaps  j  is  very  small,  and  the  generating  curve 
<liffers  from  the  ordinary  probability-curve,  the  first  approximation 
to  the  normal  law,  not  so  much  in  respect  of  the  second  as  to  the 
third  term  of  approximation.  In  this  case  Ave  have  to  suppose 
that  the  equation  of  the  generating  curve  referred  to  its  centre  of 
gravity  as  origin  is  of  the  form 

Avhei-e  i  is  the  excess  of  the  mean  foiirlh  power  above  what  it  ought 
to  be  if  the  first  approximation  were  perfectly  accurate;  x  is  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  (of  the  generating  curve); 
^=;r~c,  where  c  is  the  modulus  (of  the  same  curve).  Then  a 
system  of  equations  may  be  obtained  involving  i  and  c  and  the 
other  qncp.sita  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  generating 
-curve  in  terms  of  the  four  data,  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  the  given 
group,  and  the  mean  posver  of  deviation  thei-efrom  up  to  the  fourth 
inclusive.  But  query  if  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  constructing  antl 
solving  such  a  system  of  equations,  without  a  stronger  a  priori  pre- 
f^omption  that  the  method  is  proper  to  the  case. 

Some  minor  addenda  and  corrirjenda  are  subjoined  in  con- 
clusion : — 

At  p.  G72,  Journal  of  the  ICoi/al  Statistical  Socirfy,  vol.  Ixi, 
paragraph  5.  rff'^r  to  ''  p.  550,  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Slatisticul 
tSocieiy,  vol.  Ixii." 

At  p.  074,  Journal  <f  the  lioyal  Statislical  Society.,  vol.  ixi, 
last  paragraph,  for  '"  unsymmetrical"  read  "  very  asymmetrical." 

At  p.  690,  ibid.,  paragi-aph  2,  refer  to  "Note  4  of  A[)pendix." 

At  p.  CA)h,  ibid.,  line  4,  after  "to"  read  "be." 

Ibid.,  line  12,  after  "Sh?^,"  read  "-|-  /«3." 

Ibid.,  line  21, /or  "/«'"  read  "/«,." 
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At  p.  699,  ibid.,  on  the  second  line  from  the  end  of  Note  7  of 

Appendix,  "  comma  "  after  "  2"23." 

At  p.   130,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,   vol.   Ixii, 

refer  to  Appendix,  Note  10. 

At  p.  373   ibid.,  line  1,  hefore  "  The  relation  "  read  "  III." 

At  pp.  378  and  379,  ibid.,  Note  13,  refer  to  "p.  534,  ibid." 

At  p.   550,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.   Ixii, 

3 
paragraph   \,  for   "y"   read  "^ -f- c'."     Ibid.,   line   S,  for  "  ^^^" 

3     /~  ■^V   TT 


read 


2 

At  p.  551,  ibid.,  paragraph  4,  for  "bound"  read  "bounds." 
Ibid.,  note  37,  after  "  definition  "  dele  comma. 

F.  Y.  E. 


II. —  Trade  Union  Expenditure  on  Unemployed  Benefits  since  I860. 
By  GrEORGE  H.  Wood. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  paper  read  to  the 
Society  by  the  present  -writer  on  19th  December  last,  Mr.  George 
Howell  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  test  i\\&  average 
percentage  there  given  of  Trade  Union  members  annually  unem- 
ployed, by  tracing  the  variations  in  average  expenditure  of  Trade 
Unions  on  unemployed  benefit.  The  question  to  be  decided  is, 
"  whether  the  years  denoted  as  being  depressed  or  the  opposite  by 
the  percentage  unemployed,  as  given  in  my  former  paper,  were 
actually  times  of  depressed  or  expanding  trade  ? "  In  other 
words,  "were  the  data  on  which  the  average  percentage  unem- 
ployed results  were  based,  of  sufficient  value  and  impoi-tance  to 
make  them  a  reliable  and  accurate  record  of  the  variations  in  the 
state  of  employment  from  1860  to  1890  ?  " 

Only  a  few  Trade  Union  records  go  back  so  far  as  1860,  and  a 
few  more  commence  in  1863-69,  but  a  large  number  date  from 
1876-77.  We  are  thus,  at  the  outset,  confined  to  at  most  twenty- 
three  unions  whose  records  are  useful  for  the  present  purpose, 
though  it  would  be  interesting  to  test  the  following  results  for  1876 
onwards  by  the  light  of  the  records  which  commence  in  that  year. 
The  present  paper  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  continuous 
records  commencing  at  or  before  1869.  The  whole  of  the  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Reports  on  Trade  Unions.  The  following  table 
shows  these  variations  for  twenty-two  unions : — 
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Jable  I. — Showing  the  Average  Expenditure  per  Head  of  certain  Trade  Unions  on 
Uncmploi/cd  or  Travelling  Bcnejit,  1860-96. 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1803. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Amalgamated    Carpenters  1 

and  Joiners  J 

Co-operative  Sniitlis    

Anialgamated  Engineers    .... 

Steam  Em^ine  Makers    

Friciidlv  Ironfounders    

London  Bookbinders  

*.     d. 

-    9! 

2     6i 

7     5? 
6     2\ 
9  lOi 
14    9i 
1     9J 

9     3i 

1  lOi 

1     2i 

25     2i 

s.    d. 

7  7 

1  9 
11  11 

6     2| 
29     3i 
24  lOJ 

8  8i 

15     8 

8     6i 

2  U 
51     5 

s.     d. 

5  8i 

7     1 
32     3i 
17     4 
46  lOi 
21  lOi 

7  n 

6  11 

3  -i 

4  11 
53     2 

5.     d. 
5     -J 

3  lOf 

35  li 
25     7J 
33     \i 
12  lOf 

3     7i 

2  3 

3  -i 
1  lOi 

36  4f 

s.     d. 

1  3i 

2  H 

11     4J 

10    -i 

18  llf 

6     - 

8    7f 

13     21 

1     9i 

-     5i 

16     IJ 

s.     d. 

1  2f 

2  11 
9     1 
5.    -i 

15     6 

7     3J 
12    -f 

4     1 

-  9 

-  9,^ 
31     31 

s.    d. 

3  4 

17    4i 
33     91 

5     1 
26    9 

7    -i 
11     2 

9     5 

4  4 
26    2i 
32    -i 

s.     d. 

13     H 

22    -1 
34  Hi 
9    7J 
65    1 
15    3i 

.,        Society  Ciinpositors 
Warehousemen's    Philan- 1 

tlii-opic  J 

Lonrion  Zinc  Workers    

A-sociatetl  Blacksmiths  

„          L'onmoulders    .... 

15    7f 

9     8 

5    7 
18  11 
94    -i 

Average  of  above  unions.... 

7     42 

15   10 

18     9 

13  io5 

8     z\ 

5     5i 

16     -k 

27     7i 

United  Bricklayers  (tramp"! 

relief) J 

G  eneral    Carpenters    and  "1 

Joiners J 

United  Plumbers   (unem-  "1 

ployed  travelling)    J 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers    .... 
London  Upholstt-rers 

— 

12    - 

7     If 

2     9i 
5     9 

1     -i 
6     1^ 

5  6 

6  7 

6    7 

Amalgamated  Tailors  (tra-  \ 

veiling) ]■ 

Co.iih  Makers  

Boiler       „        

19     4J 
34    3f 

Glass  Bottle  Makers,  Yorks. 
Tyjxigraphical  Association..., 
Bradford  Overlookers 

27    -7 
9    1\ 

Average  of  above  eleven  "1 
unions   J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Average  of  all  unions  in  "| 
table  J 

7     4i 

15   10 

.8     9 
7-8. 

13      81 

8     - 

^     3 

14     i\ 

22   1  if 

Percentage  unemployed  in  1 
fifteen  unions* j 

I -6 1 

4-28 

5'74 

^•56 

201 

310 

7'i4 

Board  of  Trade  percentage  1 
unemployed  (all  trades)*  j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  I  Contd. — Average  Expenditure  per  Head  on  Unemployed  or  Travelling  Beneft. 


Amalgamated    Carpenters! 

and  Joiners  f 

Co-operative  Smiths    

Amalgamated  Engineers     .... 

Steam  Engine  Makers    

Friendly  Ironfounders    

London  Bookbinders  

„        Society  Compositors 
Warehousemen's     Philan-l 

thropic  J 

London  Zinc  Workers     

Associated  Blacksmiths 

„  Ironmoulders    .... 


Average  of  above  eleven " 
unions   


Average  of  all  unions  in 
table  


Board  of  Trade  percentage  "1 
unemployed  (all  trades)*  J 


1868. 


13  5i 

18  li 

39  9J 

25  \\ 

64  1\ 

21  2^ 

14  4i 

5  6i 

1  6i 

8  6i 

43  1 


1869. 


Average  of  above  unions  ...      23      i 


7    3J 
7     If 


4i 


United  Bricklayers  (tramp  "1 

relief)     j 

General     Carpenters    and  \ 

Joiners  / 

United   Plumbers   (unem-  "I 

ploved  travelling)    J 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers    .... 

London  Upholsterers 

Amalgamated  Tailors  (tra-  "I 

Telling) J 

Coach  Makers  

Boiler       „        

G-Iass  Bottle  Makers,  Yorks. 
Typographical  Association .... 
Bradford  Overlookers 4     -\ 


19     \\ 

11  8i 
35  9i 
25  lOJ 
55  4i 
23  9i 
16     9^ 

8     8 

8  Hi 

3     H 

19    -I 


1870. 


20     i\ 


1 

H 

22 

7 

20 

8i 

6 

lU 

32 

9f 

7 

9i 

}  I  17    4i 


2     8i 
9     6i 


19  9 

7    1 
18  lOi 

20  lOi 
30  \k 
30  9| 
23  11 

18     - 

3     6i 
2     9i 

11     5^ 


1871. 


17     - 


s.  d. 

13  2k 

27  8i 

6  6i 

6  6i 

10  lOi 

11  8i 
11  8i 

3  9 

2  9i 

2  2 

5  1 


1872. 


s.    d. 
6     2 


9     3i 


1     9 


14     \\ 


4 
17 

1 

18 
5 
5 
9 
3 


4i 
91 


7     1 


8i 

9i 
8 

3f 

4 1 

u 

2i 
6i 


6   III 


Percentage  unemployed  in  "I    1 

fifteen  unions* '. j  5' 


13     8i 


rv- 


4"32 


1     1 

11     5i 

-  5i 

1  lU 

4  9 

-  Hi 

14  lOi 
3     4 

7    H 

5  1 

2  8i 


3  1 

7  5i 

3  5^ 

5  5^ 

9  -3 

7  11^ 

8  71 


-    9 

3     \\ 

10     4i 


1873. 

187). 

.9.  d. 

.?.  d. 

4  10 

4  - 

3  6i 

3  5 

7  4 

9  91 

4  6J^ 

5  - 

13  4 

17  m 

17  4f 

15  3i 

6  6 

7  1 

8  \0\ 

11  6 

2     6f        -     6^- 

1     2|        7     4| 

14     1        25     6'i 


5   "i 


9     9' 


4  loj 


-  3^ 

-  3i 
9     2i 


lU 

H 
3i 
4f 
9i 
5 


10 
1 


1  3i 

3  1\ 

-  5i 

-  2^ 
5  10| 

1  -i 
8  4 

2  -i 

-  If 

4  3J 
12  2h 


3      I 


7      I 


4     6i 


I '06 


3     6] 


5     7 


i-;6 


1  n 

2  91^ 

-  3t 

-  11 
9     U 

1  lU 

10  1 

2  4i 

-  7 
6  4f 
9  -i 


4     -5 


6   1. 1 
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Table  I  Contd. — Average  Expenditure  por  Head  on  Unemployed  or  Travelling  Benefit. 


1875. 

1876. 

16 

77. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Auinlganiatcd    Carppntcre  \ 

and  Joiners  J 

Ck)-operative  Smiths    

*.     d. 

3  6i 

9     7i 
14     4 

7  lOi 
18     1} 

5  6 

4  5 

10  lOi 

-  lOi 

6  - 
32     9i 

s.     d. 

3     8i 

23     9i 
20    2i 

11  n 

28    -i 
13     8} 
10    4i 

47     2i 

1  10} 

5  10} 

35     9i 

8. 

5 

11 
24 
15 
40 
32 
11 

59 

17 
35 

d. 

li 
2 
-} 
2i 
lOi 
9} 

7} 

9i 
5} 
8 

s. 

12 

20 
33 
26 
61 
31 
14 

69 

16 
57 

d. 

8 

8 
3i 

2} 

6i 
3i 

3i 

2i 

7 
6i 

..     d. 

32  9 

47     8} 
68    -i 
41  Hi 
93     8i 
29    2i 
21     9} 

59    4 

2  Hi 

33  3i 

68  11} 

s. 

24 

11 
27 
17 
41 
19 
19 

30 

3 

7 
32 

d. 
8 

8i 

9i 

3 
lOi 

4 
10 

11 

Hi 
5i 

*.     d. 
20    5i 

5    2i 
17     4i 
11  11 
32     8i 

8    2f 
19    - 

23     li 

3    7 
3     3 

25    4} 

Anialganiated  Encineers     .... 

Steam  Engine  Makers     

Friendly  Ironfounders    

London  Bookbinders  

„        Society  Compositors 
Warehousemen's     Pliilan-  "1 

thropic  J 

London  Zinc  "Workers    

Associated  Blacksmiths  

„          Ironmoulders    .... 

Average  of  above  unions.... 

ID      6i 

i8     5 

23 

-} 

31 

5 

45     5 

21 

6i 

•5     5f 

United  Bricklayers  (tramp  1 

relief) J 

General     Carpenters    and  T 

Joiners  J 

United    Plumbers   (unem-  "1 

ployed  travelling)    J 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers   .... 

Ix)ndon  Uj)holsterer6 

Amalgamated  Tailors  (tra- 1 

Telling) J 

Boiler      „        

-  9i 
2     3i 

-  u 

1  9 

8  9i 

2  1} 

9  6i 
14  11 

-  61 
9     3 
5  Hi 

1  2i 

2  - 

-    2 

4    6} 
9  11 

2     2 

13     6i 
20    6 

1     4i 
11     - 

6     5i 

1 
3 

5 
15 

2 

19 
15 

7 
9 
8 

11 

Hi 

3i 

6} 
2 

9i 

5i 

_a 

8i 

2 

5i 

4  Hi 
12     9 

-     9 

10  lOi 
16     1 

2     6 

23     -} 
22  Hi 
53     7 
12     1 
14  11 

7    2i 
28     -i 

1     7 

26    2} 
23     7i 

3     -i 

44     8i 
37     8i 
61  10} 
15     3i 
15    7 

3 
26 

1 

17 
25 

2 

13 
22 
41 

12 

0 

3i 
5i 

3 

2} 
9 

5} 

Hi 

2i 
5i 
U 
2i 

1  11} 

18    4i 

1  2i 

12  -} 
14     1} 

2  1} 

13  2i 
2     4i 

27  10} 
10    9i 

14  10 

Glass  Bottle  Makers,  Yorks. 
Typographical  Association.... 
Bradford  Overlookers 

Average  of  above  eleven  "1 
unions    J 

5     li 

6     7i 

8 

li 

•5 

5 

24       I 

'5 

8 

10     9} 

Average  of  all  unions  in  "1 
table  / 

7     9f 

12      6i 

'5 

7 

23 

5 

34     9 

18 

7 

13     'J 

Percentage  unemployed  in  "1 
fifteen  unions* J 

2-49 

3-56 

4'44 

6- 

51 

12-50 

5'93 

3 '45 

Board  of  Tra'le  percentage  1 
unemployed  (all  trades)*  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1899,  p.  645  £f. 
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Table  I  Contd.— Average  Expenditure  per  Head  on  Unemployed  or  Travelling  Jienefit. 


•  1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Amalgamated  Carpenters   \ 
and  Joiners  J 

s.      d. 

14  H 

3     - 

9     6i 

6     81 

18     3i 

15  If 
17     1 

34  5i 

9    7i 
2     -i 

35  5i 

s.     d. 

14    -f 

5     4i 
14    -f 

8     3 
19     2i 
17    5 

14  2f 

30     2i 

3  4i 

4  -f 

15  7f 

s.     d. 

18    9i 

68  11 
24    7i 

12  9i 
30    4i 
14     8 

13  li 

27  lOf 

5    7f 

28  2i 
51     8f 

*.      d. 

27  -1 

30     5i 
19  11 
43     7 
21  lOf 
16     8i 

28  5i 

19     6 
35     -i 
61  11 

s.      d. 
32     7i 

32     5i 
22  11 
54     7 

27  4f 
16     6i 

21     4i 

19     8i 

28  - 
51     7f 

s. 

25 

36 
31 
23 
37 
17 
13 

17 

36 

24 
32 

d. 

8f 

5i 

-k 
6f 
2i 
U 

8i 

4i 

7i 
5i 

7f 

s.      d. 
24     -i 
14     1 

Amalgamated  Engineers     .... 

Steam  Engine  Makers     

Friendly  Ironfounders    

20     4i 
11     9i 
20     8i 
13     4i 

„        Society  Compositors 
Warehousemen's     Piiilan-  "1 

thropic J 

London  Zinc  Workers    

Associated  Blacksmiths 

,,          Ironmoulders    .... 

14  Hi 

23     4 

44     4 
9     -f 

15  4i 

Average  of  above  unions.... 

15     -f 

ij     5i 

26 

I  If 

24      si 

30     li 

26 

I  of 

19       2f 

United  Bricklayers  (tramp  "1 
relief)     / 

General    Carpenters    and  1 
Joinei's j 

United   Plumbers   (unem-  \ 
ployed  travelling)     J 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers    .... 

London  Upholsterers 

2     6 
12  Hi 

-  lOi 

11     li 
15     9 

1  llf 

11  If 

-  9 

12  li 
6    7 
8     5 

-  lOi 
11     5i 

-  10 

15     6i 
39    6f 

2     -f 

11     2i 
2     9i 

17    2 
6     5i 
6     1 

10 

24 
32 

2 

13 

39 

38 

6 

3 

5 

9f 

6i 
3 

4 
_i 

Hi 
7 
3i 

-  lOf 
15     4i 

2     3 

29  Hi 
43  Hi 

1  llf 

18     4 

30  6i 
32     4i 

7     2f 
7    6i 

-  lOi 
15     U 

3     3i 

36    ~i 

22     7 

1  lOi 

22  Hi 
27  11 

77    4f 
7    -f 
6     5i 

11 

2 

25 

14 

1 

17 

17 
20 

7 
8 

4i 

u 
1 

If 

3 

9i 

H 

8 

4i 

1 

lOi 

-     3i 
15     If 

1  lU 

15     8i 
15  lOi 

Amalgamated  Tailors  (tra-  \ 

veiling) J 

Coach  Makers  

Boiler       ,,        

1    7i 

19     3i 
5     9 

Q-lass  Bottle  Makers,  Yorks. 
Typographical  Association .... 
Bradford  Overlookers 

24     li 
8     6 

4    7i 

Average  of  above  eleven  T 
unions   j 

7     8 

lo     4i 

15 

8f 

17     3f 

20     if 

II 

5i 

lo     3 

Average  of  all  unions  in  "1 
table  / 

u     4i 

11    io| 

21 

4i 

20   loi 

25     li 

19 

2 

14     8« 

Percentage  unemployed  in  "1 
fifteen  unions* J 

I-9Z 

2-23 

7-40 

8-98 

9-55 

7-42 

4*55 

Board  of  Trade  percentage  \ 
unemployed  (all  trades)*  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8- 

16 

4*83 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1899,  p.  645  ff. 
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Taule  I  Co/itJ.—  Average  Expenditure  per  Head  on  Unemployed  or  Travelling  Benefit. 


Amalpiniated     Carpenters"! 

and  Joiners  j 

C"o-operative  Smiths    

Amalgamated  Engineers    .... 

Steam  Engine  Makers     

I'riendly  Ironfoundcrs    

London  Bookbinders 

„        Society  Compositors 
Warehousemen's    Philan-  "1 

thropic J 

London  Zinc  Workers    

Associated  Blacksmiths 

„  Ironmoulders    .... 


Average  of  abore  unions.... 


t'nited  Bricklayers  (tramp"! 

relief)     / 

General    Carpenters    and  "1 

Joiners J 

L'nited   Plumbers   (unem- 1 

ployed  travelling)    j 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers    .... 

London  L'pholsterers 

Amalgamated  Tailors  (tra-  "I 

veiling) / 

Coach  Makers  

Boiler       „        

Glass  Bottle  Makers,  Yorks. 
Typographical  Association.... 
Bradford  Overlookers 

Average  of  above  eleven  "1 
unions   J 

Average  of  all  unions  in"1 
table / 

Percentage  unemployed  in  "1 
fifteen  unions* J 


Board  of  Trade  pen-cntage  1 
unemployed  (all  trades)*  J 


188U. 


9      72 


1800. 

s. 

d. 

9 

3i 

9  lOi 

4 

n 

11 

1 

7 

2i 

12 

7i 

11 

9i 

7 

9i 

4 

3i 

12 

-i 

9 

_3 

4 

1891. 


10     2 


14  7i 

15  9J 
7     8i 

19  10 
7  llf 

23  9i 

17  lOi 

5     5f 
5     6i 

24  lOf 


13   115 


-     3i     - 

7    Si 

1     If 

6     - 
15  10  J 


8     35 


. 

2f 

3 

9f 

1 

1 

3 

2f 

6 

3i 

- 

Hi 

9 

6i 

6 

lo'i 

13 

3i 

6 

-i 

2 

11 

4 

Hi 

7 

- 

\'<^0 

f 

12 

-  li 

4  2i 

1  2i 

7  9 
12  1 

1  -i 

9  3i 

9  9i 

8  2i 
4  7i 
6  3 


5  ici 


9    u 


3 '04 


3'5 


1892. 


13     1^ 


32  10 
17     9i 
38  115 
42     9i- 
24  Hi 


16     3i 
36  lOi 


-     4f 

3  11 

3     6i 
11     7 


-  8i 

13  5 

18  6f 

28  -i 

4  9i 


i«     44 


1893. 


s.      d. 
14     9i 


36  5i 

25  1 
43  2 

26  3i 
24  9 


25     3i 
39     6 


3     2 

1   lOi 
18     4i 


-  lOi 

13  Hi 

25     3^ 

40     6i 

8     6i 


'9     7i 


6-25 


7-5 


1894.   i    1895. 


19     2i 


36  9J 

25  U 

49  2i 

33  9 

34  7 


17     6 


27     6f 
17     5 
33  Hi 
33  Hi 
24     3 


31     2i    17     7i 
34  lOi    33     4i 


-    H     -    U 
4     4i      6  11 


2     3f 
17     2i 


-    9i 

15  5i 
24  8f 
64  Hi 


1     31 
12     9i 


-     9i 

13  llj 
20  lOi 
58     4i 


11     7^  I  13     7i 


:2     7    !  '8     7i 


6'9i     I    6'66 


•  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1899,  p.  G45  ff. 
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Any  snch  statistics  as  these  are  only  comparable  over  short 
periods,  because  Trade  Unions  have  made  repeated  changes  in 
the  amounts  per  week  payable  to  out-of-work  members,  and  these 
changes  cannot  be  traced.  For  example,  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors  paid  as  follows  : — 


1848-66 8  per  -week  for  13  -weeks  only, 

'66-79 10 


'79  to  date    i  z 


16 


{i)l.  \zs.  per  year). 


It  is  not  certain  that  all  Societies  have  increased  their 
unemployed  benefits,  but  the  fact  that  changes  have  been  made 
prevents  comparison  over  long  periods,  and  we  are  unable  to  tell 
from  these  figures  whether  the  numbers  requiring  relief  have 
increased  or  not.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  burden  of  the 
unemployed  on  those  remaining  in  employment  has  increased. 
What  the  averages  at  the  bottom  of  this  table  do,  is  to  enable  us 
to  locate  the  depressed  and  expanding  years.  It  will  be  compara- 
tively safe  to  compare  a  given  year  with  that  which  immediately 
precedes  or  succeeds  it,  as  any  change  in  the  scale  of  payments  in 
an  individual  Union  is  practically  lost  in  the  average  of  twenty- 
two  Unions. 

The  two  bottom  complete  lines  of  the  table  are  those  which  it 
is  desirable  to  compare,  and  the  signs  of  depression  or  good  trade 
may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 


Period. 

Lowest  Expenditure  and 

Percentage. 

Highest  Expenditure  and  Percentage. 

1860-65 

1865ig^P'^°'J^*"^« 
[  Percentage  .. 

5*.  3c?. 

2-01 

1 862  I  Expenditure  18s.     9c?. 
\  Percentage           7"8i 

'66-72 

,ij,i,/ Expenditure 
"  \  Percentage  ... 

4*.  Qkd. 
vo6 

'67     Expenditure  22.?.  life?. 
'68     Percentage           8"5i 

'73-81 

,iyo  J  Expenditure 
\  Percentage  ... 

5.9.  Id. 

1-26 

,-,Q /Expenditure  34*.     Qd. 
L  Percentage         12*50 

'82  90 

,q^  r  Expenditure 
\  Percentage  ... 

7*.  -d. 
i'90 

,0^  r  Expenditure  2o.y.     \\d 
"[Percentage            1-95 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  on  one  occasion  do  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  any  period  (no  matter  of  what  length)  fail  to  come  for 
both  percentage  of  members  unemployed  and  for  average  expendi- 
ture in  the  same  year.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  variations  in 
the  rates  of  benefit  paid  by  various  Unions  are  great,  and  these 
variations  absolutely  prevent  any  testing  of  these  averages  by 
systems  of  weights.  They  have  no  common  measure.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rates  paid  by  some  Unions  in  1890 : — 
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Table  TI. —  Rates  of  Unemployed  Benefit  Paid  hy  Certain  Trade  Unions. 


Union. 


Rates  of  Piiv. 


United  Bruslimakers < 

Amalgamated  Carpenters  \ 
and  Joiners J 

Associated  Carpenters  and  1 
Joiners    I 

Operative  Plumbers  < 

Progressive  Cabinet  Makers 
London        Amalgamated  \ 

Upholsterers  J 

Cigarmakers    

Amalgamated  Tailors    ...A 

Philanthropic  Coopers 

Amalgamated  Society  of  "1 
Engineers    J 

United  Machine  Workers -| 

East  London  Hammermen 
London  Society  of  Com-  "1 

positors   J 

Oldham  Powerloom  Over-  \ 

lookers J 


Miivinium  Sum 

wliidi  a  Member 

may  receive 

in  1  Year. 


ics.  for  18  weel-s ;  8*.  for  18^ 
weeks;  7».  for  18  weeks  (and  I 
^rf.  per  mile  afterwards  when  | 
travelling)     J 

8*.  for  IG  weeks  

\cs.  6d.  per  week  when  travelling "1 

in  search  of  work J 

I05.  for  8  weeks  ;  twice  in  a  year.... 

zs.  6d.  per  day  for  14  weeks  

gs.  for  13  weeks  ;  6».  for  13  weeks 
Travellers,  i*.  4(/.  at  each  branch! 
they  may  visit,   but  only  one  > 
sucli  visit  to  be  paid  in  6  weeks  J 
lis.  per  week   

io«.  for  8  weeks ;  5*.  for  8  weeks  ;  "I 

2S.  6d.  for  8  weeks  J 

los.  for  13  weeks 

lis.  for  16  weeks 

los.  for  13  weeks;  ys.  6d.  for  131 
weeks ;  and  5*.  for  26  weeks  ....  J 


£    s.  d. 

2 1    1 6  ~ 

9   12  - 

6  8- 

8  -  - 
10   10  - 

9  15  - 

27     6  -* 

1912  - 

7  -  - 
610- 
9   12  - 

17     2  6 


*  This  might  not  be  continuous,  but  the  Eeturns  do  not  make  it  clear. 

These  rates  are  given  as  samples  taken  at  random  and  could 
be  added  to  largely.  Where  such  variations  exist,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  an  average  for  the  whole,  and  the  averages  given 
in  Table  I  must  only  be  considered  as  the  unweighted  averages 
of  the  statistics  in  the  columns  to  wliich  they  belong.  No  i"eliance 
can  be  placed  upon  them  except  for  the  immediate  purpose  for 
which  they  were  calculated. 

An  interesting  statistical  problem  arises  when  dealing  with 
such  a  mass  of  incomparable  data.  Would  any  more  reliable 
re-iults  accrue  if  instead  of  averaging  the  figures  themselves,  the 
percentage  variations  were  measured  in  the  form  of  an  index 
numlier?  The  initial  difiBculty  in  such  a  task  is  the  selection  of 
the  best  period  as  base.  Where  a  sequence  of  statistics  varies  in 
its  quantities  from  39.5.  \i\d.  to  gd.  (as  do  those  of  the  Boiler- 
makers), or  from  77s.  4|(/.  to  ']d.  (as  the  Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle 
Makers),  it  is  obvious  that  finding  a  base  is  an  impoi'tant  matter. 
To  avoid  allowing  accidental  movements  in  individual  figures  to 
have  undue  influence,  the  average  of  a  period  forms  the  best  base, 
and  in  the  following  calculations  I  have  adopted  the  average  of 
the  years  1882-91. 
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TaBLB  m.—Shounnrj  Variations  in  the  Expenditure  ht/  certain  Trade  Unions  on  Unemployed 
and  Travelling  Benefit,  reduced  to  Percentages  of  1882-91  =  loo. 


Unioii. 

Amount 

Taken  as 

Base. 

1860. 

4 
12 
37 
50 
38 
98 
12 
39 
12 

8 
82 

1861. 

40 

8 

89 

50 

112 

165 

55 

68 

55 

15 

166 

75 

1 
1862. 

30 

33 

162 

142 

179 

145 

46 

30 

20 

34 

173 

90 

1863. 

1 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

68 
105 
175 

78 
249 
101 
ICO 

41 

37 
130 
305 
756 

61 

55 

132 
240 
102 
147 

123 

1868. 

70 

87 

196 

202 

245 

141 

92 

24 

11 

58 

140 

1,C00 

65 

23 

6 

190 

143 
48 

117 

118 
66 

146 

1869. 

Amal.  Carps,  and  Joiners 

Co-operative  Smiths  

Amal.  Soc.  of  Engineers.. 
Steam  P^nsine  Makers  .... 
Friendly  Ironfoiinders .... 

London  Bookbinders 

,,        Soc.  of  Comps 

Warehousemen's  Pliil 

London  Zinc  Workers  .... 

Associated  Blacksmiths... 

„           Ironmoulders 

United  Bricklayers    

G-en.  Carps,  and  Joiners.... 
United  Plumbers  

s.      d. 

19  I4 

20  10 
19      9 
12     4 

26  3 

IS    -i 

15  7i 
23     2i 

16  7i 
14     7 
30   10 

-     8f 

10  95 
1      6i 

17  6 

11  loi 

1  7f 
14     7i 
14     5i 

27  li 
6     7i 
6     I 

2  5i 

26 

19 

176 

208 

127 

86 

23 

10 

20 

13 

116 

182 
84 

6 
10 
56 
81 
72 
40 
55 
57 
12 

3 
52 

108 

6 

14 

45 

41 

59 

48 

77 

20 

5 

5 

101 

26 

87 

17 
83 

170 
41 

102 
47 
71 
40 
28 

179 

103 

10 

93 
75 

100 

56 

180 

208 

210 

157 

107 

16 

56 

21 

61 

373 

90 

24 

Alliance  Cabinetmakers... 

London  Upholsterers 

Amalgamated  Tailors    .... 
Coachmakers  

27 
143 

64 
125 

Boilermakers 

40 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 

Typographical  Assoc 

Bradford  Overlookers    .... 
Operative  Stonemasons* 

20 
137 

60 
194 

Average  

1       J  c 

46 

41 

76 

158 

145 

107 

Amal.  Carps,  and  Joiners 

Co-operative  Smiths 

Amal.  Soc.  of  Engineers. 
Steam  Engine  ilakers  ... 
Friendly  Ironfounders ... 

London  Bookbinders 

„        Soc.  of  Comps.,.. 

Warehousemen's  Phil.  ... 

London  Zinc  Workers  ... 

Associated  Blacksmiths  . 

„  Ironmoulders 

United  Bricklayers    

Gen.  Carps,  and  Joiners... 

United  Plumbers  

Alliance  Cabinetmakers.. 

London  Upholsterers 

Amalgamated  Tailors    ... 

Coachmakers  

Boilermakers 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 

Typographical  Assoc.  ... 
Bradford  Overlookers  ... 
Operative  Stonemasons* 

Average  


s.      d. 

19  \k 

20  10 
19     9 


12  4 

26  3 

15  - 

15  7 
23  2 

16  7 

14  7 

30  10 


10 

9i 

I 

6i 

17 

6 

II 

loi 

I 

-a 

14 

/  4 

14 

54 

27 

a 

6 

7i 

6 

5t 


—  97 


1870.^  1871.  1872.  1873.  1874.  1875 


103 

33 

95 

163 

115 

204 

152 

77 

23 

19 

37 

240 

131 

44 

39 

81 

80 

132 

39 

19 

109 

90 

209 


69 

132 

33 

52 

42 

78 

75 

16 

19 

15 

16 

148 

106 

30 

11 

40 

57 

101 

22 

27 

77 

44 

110 

57 


32 
15 
37 
28 
21 
60 
51 
37 

5 
21 
33 
146 
28 
19 

1 
77 
59 
69 

8 

1 

73 

40 

102 


25 

17 

36 

36 

51 

115 

41 

38 

18 

8 

45 

173 

29 

29 

1 

49 

64 

57 

14 

1 

66 

200 

114 

53 


21 
16 

49 
40 
68 

101 
45 
49 
3 
50 
83 

150 

26 

18 

5 

75 

119 

69 

15 

2 

97 

148 


18 
46 
72 
64 
69 
36 
28 
46 
5 
41 

106 

108 

21 

8 

10 

74 

130 
65 

104 
2 

139 
98 

101 


58 


60 


1876. 

19 

114 

102 

95 

107 

91 

66 

204 

13 

40 

116 

165 

19 

11 

26 

80 

131 

93 

143 

5 

166 

106 

70 

86 


1877.1 1878.'  1879. 


26 

53 

122 

122 

154 

218 

76 

257 

5 

120 

116 

399 

37 

19 

32 

126 

169 

133 

104 

28 

138 

135 

156 

119 


66 

174 

100 

228 

168 

343 

212 

340 

234 

355 

210 

192 

91 

140 

299 

256 

1 

19 

114 

228 

186 

224 

676 

985 

117 

260 

49 

102 

62 
135 
152 
161 
160 
195 
184  231 
246  256 


173   257 


*  Does  not  appear  in  previous  tables. 
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Tablk  IIT  Contd.— 

Showing 

Variations  in  the 

Expenditure  hy  cert  a 

'»  Trade  Unions. 

L'niuD. 

Amount 

ThWcii  as 

Uase. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Amal.  Carps,  and  Joiners 

S. 

19 

d. 
li 

130 

107 

75 

74 

99 

141 

172 

135 

127 

Co-operative  Smiths 

20 

10 

55 

25 

14 

26 

330 

— 

— 

175 

67 

Amal.  Soc.  of  Engineers.. 

iq 

9 

140 

87 

48 

70 

124 

154 

163 

156 

102 

Steam  Engine  Makers  ... 

11 

4 

142 

96 

54 

67 

103 

102 

185 

191 

96 

Friendly  Ironfounders  .... 

26 

S 

156 

125 

69 

73 

116 

166 

202 

143 

79 

London  Buokbimlers 

"; 

4 

128 

54 

100 

115 

97 

145 

181 

113 

89 

„        Soc.ofConips 

!<; 

7i 

127 

121 

109 

91 

85 

107 

106 

88 

95 

Warehousemen's  Thii 

2^ 

2i 

133 

100 

149 

131 

120 

123 

92 

75 

100 

London  Zinc  Workers  .... 

16 

7^ 

24 

23 

63 

36 

37 

128 

129 

232 

272 

Associated  Blacksmiths... 

14 

7 

48 

22 

14 

28 

193 

240 

191 

164 

62 

„           Ironmoulders 

^0 

10 

105 

82 

115 

50 

167 

200 

167 

106 

50 

United  Bricklayers    

8f 

451 

271 

342 

120 

118 

122 

118 

51 

40 

Gen.  Carps,  and  Joiners... 

10 

9i 

245 

170 

120 

106 

97 

148 

140 

103 

140 

United  Plumbers  

I 

6i 

81 

77 

57 

54 

52 

145 

213 

135 

126 

Alliance  Cabinetmakers.... 

17 

6 

98 

69 

63 

89 

140 

173 

206 

144 

91 

London  Upholsterers 

11 

lOi 

217 

118 

132 

333 

271 

367 

190 

120 

135 

Amalgamated  Tailors    .... 

I 

.,3 
/  4 

151 

131 

122 

126 

142 

122 

113 

109 

98 

Coacbmakers  

14 
14 

7i 

95 

90 

75 

75 

89 

124 

157 

115 

132 

Boilermakers 

162 

15 

6 

16 

?!75 

212 

194 

122 

40 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 

27 

li 

153 

102 

45 

63 

143 

120 

286 

75 

89 

Typographical  Assoc 

6 

7i 

184 

163 

100 

98 

96 

110 

107 

107 

128 

Bradford  Overlookers    .... 

6 

I 

101 

245 

138 

100 

65 

.124 

106 

145 

76 

Operative  Stonemasons* 

z 

5i 

— 

— 

63 

65 

84 

97 

117 

112 

147 

Average  

142 

104 

90 

87 

131 

156 

161 

>27 

•03 

19 

d. 
li 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893.     li 

J94. 

1895. 

1896. 

Amal.  Carps,  and  Joiners 

74 

49 

56 

68 

78 

] 

01 

92 

71 

Co-operative  Smiths 

20 

10 

16 

— 

70 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Amal.  Soc.  of  Engineers.. 

19 

9 

48 

49 

79 

165 

18t 

] 

86 

138 

77 

Steam  Engine  Makers  .... 

12 

4 

41 

38 

62 

145 

203 

i 

J03 

144 

62 

Friendly  Ironfounders.... 

26 

S 

30 

42 

76 

149 

165 

1 

88 

130 

49  ■ 

London  Bookbinders 

I"? 

-J 

56 

48 

53 

284 

174 

. 

;24 

225 

144 

,,        Soc.  of  Comps 

IS 

7i 

81 

81 

152 

160 

159 

J 

220 

155 

135 

Warehousemen's  Phil 

2^ 

2| 

82 

51 

77 











London  Zinc  Workers  .... 

16 

Ih 

82 

51 

36 





_ 





Associated  Blacksmiths  .. 

>4 

7 

36 

29 

38 

112 

173 

J14 

120 

71 

„           Ironfounders.. 

so 

10 

23 

39 

81 

119 

128 

] 

13 

169 

45 

United  Bricklayers    

8f 

37 

31 

17 

53 

63 

42 

19 

29 

Gen.  Carps,  and  Joiners... 

10 

9i 

71 

35 

39 

36 

29 

40 

64 

29 

United  Pliimbers  

6i 
6 

74 

70 

77 
44 

229 
65 

122 

] 

L50 
98 

85 

80 

Alliance  Cabinetmakers... 

17 

34 

19 

105 

73 

27 

London  Upholsterers    .... 

II 

10* 

135 

53 

102 





_ 

— 

— 

Amalgamated  Tailors    .... 

I 

li 

65 

59 

65 

43 

53 

47 

47 

41 

Coaohmakers  

>4 
14 

7i 

97 
14 

65 

64 
68 

92 
128 

95 
175 

1 

106 

95 

125 

Boilermakers 

48 

] 

172 

145 

126 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 

27 

li 

101 

49 

30 

103 

150 

240 

215 

95 

Typograj)hical  Assoc 

6 

7i 

94 

92 

71 

73 

129 

] 

176 

207 

210 

Bradford  Overlookers    .... 

6 

I 

95 

48 

102 









Operative  Stonemasons* 

2 

;i 

146 

116 

62 

73 

84 

117 

109 

98 

Average  

67 

6^ 

I  '^ 

I  --^ 

146 

Ha 

Does  not  appear  in  previous  tables. 
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This   work   is    chiefly   valuable   for   showing   how    consisfceat 
general  results   may  be   obtained  iu  various  ways  from    sets   of 
data  which  run  in  fairly  similar  directions.     The  similarity  of  the 
three  curves  shown  in  the  diagram,  each  curve  representing  some- 
Scale  for      Diagram   comparing    the    Fluctuations   in    the    Average    Annual    Percentage 
Average  of  Trade  Union  Members  Unetnplof/ed,  with  the  Average  Annual  Expenditure 

^^^jf^'         on  Unemployed  Benefits. 

per  Head. 
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Expenditure  of  all  trade  unions  in  Table  I  pei'  lieud  per  aumim. 

Index  Numbers  of  expenditure  of  all  trade  unions  in  Table  I  per  lic^d  per  annum. 

Percentage  of  trade  union  members  unemployed,  Table  I. 

»  „  Board  of  Trade  Averages. 
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thing  different  from  the  other,  establishes  the  conclusions  that 
although  individual  trades  may  suffer  in  different  degrees,  and 
thougli  some  may  suffer  most  at  the  commencement  and  some 
towai-ds  tlie  end  of  a  trade  depression,  they  generally  move 
sympathetically  with  each  other,  and  we  may  locate  the  years  of 
depression  and  expansion  since  1860  with  a  definiteness  which  well 
repays  this  rather  laborious  study.  The  conditions  of  trade  and 
the  labour  market  which  were  indicated  in  the  diagram  published 
in  the  Jounial,  December,  1899,  are  here  shown  pronouncedly, 
and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  years  1867-68,  1877-80,  1884-87, 
1892-95,  were  depressed,  while  the  years  1860,  1865-66,  1871-75, 
1881-83,  1889-90,  1896  were  year.s  of  expansion.  One  other  point 
may  be  deduced  by  comparison  of  the  lower  curve  with  the  two 
upper  curves  on  the  present  diagram.  When  the  labour  market 
is  brisk,  the  periods  of  unemployment  for  individuals  changing  their 
place  of  occupation  are  short,  e.g.,  the  time  they  claim  unem- 
ployed benefit  is  short,  as  is  seen  in  the  small  divergence  between 
the  positions  of  the  lowest  points  in  each  curve.  Conversely,  in 
times  of  depression,  not  only  are  a  larger  percentage  of  workmen 
unemployed  at  a  given  time,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  each  month  when 
the  retui-n  is  made  up,  but  the  time  spent  in  passing  from  one  job 
to  another  is  greatly  increased  :  a  phase  which  the  monthly  return 
of  the  percentage  unemployed  may,  and  probably  does,  fail  to  show 
in  its  true  jiroportion,  but  w'hich  the  inci*eased  payment  to  each 
member  so  unemploj^ed  shows  fully.  This  is  proved  by  the  greatly 
disproportionate  increase  of  expenditure  in  these  years  compared 
with  the  corresponding  expenditure  in  brisk  years.  How  terribly 
the  labour  market  fluctuates  year  by  year  is  another  feature  brought 
to  our  notice  by  even  a  slight  glance  at  the  movements  of  the  curves. 
To  remove  those  fluctuations,  if  possible,  would  probably  do  more 
real  service  to  the  labourer  than  a  large  percentage  increase  in  a 
nominal  money  wage,  which  is  ever  an  unknown  quantity. 


III. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1899.     By  A.  Sauerbeck. 


TnK  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices  of  forty-five 
commodities  during  the  last  twenty  j-ears  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77 
(see  the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648,  and  1893, 
pp.  220  and  247 j:  — 
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Summarj/  of  Index  Numbers.     Groups  of  Articles,  18G7-77  =  loo. 


1880  ... 

'81  ... 

'82  ... 

'83  ... 

'84  ... 

1885  ... 
'86  ... 
'87  ... 
'88  ... 
'89  ... 

1890  ... 
'91  ... 
'92  ... 
'93  ... 
'94  ... 

1895  ... 

'96  ... 

'97  ... 

'98  ... 

'99  ... 

Average 

1890-99 

'88-97 

'78-87 


Vege- 
table 
Food 

(Corn, 

&c.). 


84 
82 
71 

68 

65 
64 
67 
65 

65 

75 
65 
59 

55 

54 
53 
60 
67 

60 


61 
62 
79 


Animal 
Food 
(Meat, 

&c.). 


101 
101 

104 
103 

97 


87 
79 
82 
86 

82 
81 
84 
85 
80 

78 
13 
79 

77 
79 


80 
81 
95 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

xnd 

Tea. 


84 
76 
77 
6i 

63 

60 
67 
65 
75 

70 

71 
69 

75 
65 

62 
59 
52 
51 

53 


63 
66 

76 


Total 

Mine- 

Te.x- 

Food. 

rals. 

tiles. 

94. 

79 

81 

91 

77 

77 

89 

79 

73 

89 

76 

70 

79 

68 

68 

74 

66 

65 

72 

67 

63 

70 

69 

65 

72 

78 

64 

75 

75 

70 

73 

80 

66 

77 

76 

59 

73 

71 

57 

72 

68 

59 

66 

6+ 

53 

64 

62 

52 

62 

63 

54 

65 

66 

51 

68 

70 

51 

65 

92 

58 

68 

71 

56 

70 

70 

59 

84 

73 

71 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 


86 

85 
84 
81 

76 
69 
67 
67 


69 
69 
67 
68 
64 

65 
63 
62 

63 

6*^ 


66 
66 
81 


Total 
Mate- 
rials. 

84 
80 
80 
77 
73 

70 
67 
67 
69 
70 

71 
68 
65 
65 
60 

60 
60 
59 
61 
70 


64 
65 
76 


Grand 
Total . 


88 
85 
84 
82 
76 

72 
69 
68 
70 
72 

72 
72 
68 
68 
63 

62 
61 
62 
64 
68 


66 
67 
79 


Wheat 

Average 
Price 

.Silver.* 

Har- 

of  Con- 

vest.t 

sols. t 

85-9 

93 

98t 

S.3-0 

97 

100 

8i-9 

100 

100^ 

831 

93 

lOli^ 

83-3 

103 

101 

79-9 

108 

99i 

74-6 

93 

lOOf 

73-3 

no 

lOli 

70-4 

96 

101 

70-2 

103 

98 

78-4 

106 

96i 

741 

108 

95f 

65-4 

91 

96f 

58-6 

90 

98i 

47-6 

106 

101 

49-1 

91 

106i 

50-5 

116 

111 

45-3 

100 

112i 

44-3 

120 

111 

451 

113 

107 

55-8 

104 

103i 

610 

lOI 

lOli 

82-1 

97 

99i 

Average 

Bank 

of 

England 
Rate.t 

2i 

ik 

4i 

3^ 

3 

3 
3 

J  10 
J  10 

4to 
3A 
2^ 
3  10 


21% 

i* 


3 

,  2 
3to 


*  Silver  6o'^^d.  per  oz.  =  100. 

t  Wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1880-83,  28  bushels  per  acre  =  100,  from  1884, 
jy  bushels  =  100. 

t  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers ;  consols  2f  per  cent,  from  1889. 


The  index  mimber  for  all  commodities  was  68,  against  64  in 
1898,  or  32  per  cent,  below  the  .standard  period  1867-77,  and 
14  per  cent,  below  the  ten  years  1878-87,  but  3  per  cent,  above  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  As  compared  with  1898  the 
advance  amounted  to  four  points  (or6j  per  cent.),  while  the  rise  on 
1896,  the  lowest  year  on  record,  was  as  much  as  seven  points  (or 
1 1 1  per  cent.).  The  rise  was  smaller  than  was  probably  expected 
by  many  observers,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  advance  for  the  whole  year  applied  only  to  materials,  and 
here  principally  to  minerals,  to  a  smaller  extent  to  textiles,  and  to 
a  very  slight  extent  to  sundry  materials.  Articles  of  food,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  the  aggregate  lower — an  advantage  no  doubt 
to  consumers — and  were  exactly  on  a  level  with  1897,  so  that  the 
advance  obtained  in  1898  was  again  lost. 

Four  articles  out  of  the  forty-five  contained  in  my  tables 
showed  records  of  lowest  prices,  viz.,  Brazil  coffee,  flax,  coarse 
wool,  and  the  average  import  price  of  tea. 
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July,           1S99....  67.9 

August,          ,,    ....  68"3 

September,    , 70*0 

October,          ,,    ....  yi'^ 

November,     „    ....  71 '6 

December,     ,,    ....  72*3 

January,     1900...  74*0 

February,      „    ....  75* i 

Tlic  index  number  at  the  end  of  1899  was  13  pei*  cent,  higher 
than  at  tlie  end  of  1898,  and  only  2  pei'  cent,  lower  than  at  the  end 
of  1889. 

Takin^f  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  tlie  index 
numl)(M'.<5  compare  thus  (1867-77  =  100)  :  — 
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The  montl 

ly  fluctuations  were  as  follow 

December,  1SS9.. 

•■     75-7 

December, 

1896....     6z-o 

'90.. 

•     7i'i 

,, 

'97....     6i-4 

'91.. 

•     71-4 

,, 

'98....     63-8 

'02.. 

•     67-7 

Januarv, 

'99...     6i:;-4 

'93.. 

.     67*0 

Februarv, 

„  ....     6c8 

•94. 

6o"i 

March, 

, 6';-6 

Februarv,  1895.. 

.     6o'o 

Ajiril, 

„  ....     66-1 

December,     ,.    .. 

.       6l-2 

Mav, 

„  ....     66-6 

July,           1896.. 

■     59"2 

June, 

„  ....     66-9 

Average. 

Dec,      Ftb., 

1889.  1895. 

July,  Dec, 
1896.  1897. 

Dec, 
1898. 

Dec, 

1878-87. 

1888-97. 

18P0-99. 

1899. 

Food 

Materials  ... 

84 
76 

70 
65 

08 
64 

73-1     63-8 
74-2     570 

6o-o  665 
58-6     59-4 

65-6 
6i'4 

65-1 
77-5 

Articles  of  food  were  a  little  lower,  but  matcrial.s  24  per  cent, 
hijjher  than  in  December.  1898,  while  the  rise  for  materials  from 
tlie  lowest  point  in  February,  1805,  amounted  to  as  much  as 
36  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate.  Articles  of  food,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  onlj'  8^^  per  cent,  above  their  lowest  record  point  in  July,  1896. 

The  position  of  the  six  separate  groups  of  commodities  at  the 
end  of  the  last  three  years  in  comparison  with  foi-mer  ]K'riods  is 
iHustratcd  by  the  following  index  numbers  (1867-77  =  100)  : — 


Average. 

Dec, 
1897. 

Dec, 
1898. 

Dee., 
1899. 

LM8t 

Yeiir 

1878-87. 

'  1888-97. 

1890-99. 

per 
Cent. 

Vegetable       food,! 

com,  fee / 

Animal  food  (meatl 

and  butter) J 

Sugar  coffee,and tea 

Minerals 

Textile-*   

79 

95 

76 
73 
71 
81 

62 

81 

'       66 

1        70 

1       ."^9 
66 

61 

80 

63 
71 
56 
66 

65*0 
77'i 

66-6 
48-4 
62-8 

62-4 

76-9 

52-5 
75-7 
499 
631 

58-7 
78-9 

53-7 
98-3 

71-2 

68-8 

fall    6 

rise   3 

,,     2 

„  30 

43 

Sundry  mnlerialu   .... 

,,     9 

In  tliis  comparison  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  minerals  had 
already  an  advance  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  year  1898  against  only 
3  per  cent,  for  textiles. 

In  tlie  course  of  last  year  prices  of  corn  remained  generally  on 
a  low  level,  the  small  wheat  crop  of  the  world  of  1897  (283  million 
quarters)  hiving  been  followed  in  1898  by  the  largest  on  record 
(358  million  quarters),  and  in  1899  by  another  good  crop  (324 
million  quai-ters).  Meat  and  butter  were  somewhat  dearer,  the 
latter  Ijeing  affected  by  the  drought  in  August.     Sugar  and  the 
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common  sort.s  of  tea  ruled  a  little  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  though  both  articles  are  still  on  a  very  low  basis,  the  average 
import  price  of  all  sorts  of  tea  imported  having  been  the  lowest  on 
record.  Brazil  coffee,  under  the  influence  of  four  large  crops  in 
succession,  was  lower  than  ever  before,  Santos  touching  25,5.  per 
cwt.  in  September,  but  improving  again  to  32s.  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  Metals  generally  reached  their  highest  points  between 
July  and  October,  but  gave  way  to  some  extent  later  on,  while 
coals  obtained  almost  famine  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
early  in  1900.  The  following  comparison  of  prices  may  be  of 
interest : — 


Iron,  Scotch....  s.  per  ton 

Copper  £       „ 

Tin £       „ 

Lead  £ 

Coals,  best  house  coals.  1 

In  London....*.per  ton  J 
Coals.     Average   export  1 

price   s.pertonj 


Averajio. 

Dec, 

1867-77. 

1890-99. 

1898. 

69 

75 

105 

20i 

47 

81 
12 

49^ 
57i 
86 
13i 

22 

I7i 

17i 

12i 

lot 

10 

Highest, 
July— Oct., 

1899. 


75^ 
793- 

I7i 


End 
Dee., 

1899. 


■65J 
70 

112 
161 

23 

l^s 


End 
Jan., 

1900. 


7ii 

130 

.61 

27 

Hi 


Iron  has  not  been  so  high  since  187-4,  but  copper  and  tin, 
although  very  dear,  were  still  higher  during  the  speculation  in 
1887-88. 

Among  textiles  we  have  to  record  an  adv^ance  for  cotton,  in 
view  of  a  large  consumption  and  lower  estimates  of  the  current 
crop,  but  prices  during  the  past  year  were  still  very  low  as  com- 
pared with  former  periods.  Flax  touched  the  lowest  price  on 
record,  improved  gradually  and  realised  a  sharp  advance  in 
December.  Manila  hemp  experienced  great  fluctuations  in  con- 
junction with  the  policy  of  opening  and  again  closing  the  port; 
the  price  was  17/.  per  ton  at  the  end  of  J 897,  24/.  105.  in  1898,  and 
about  64/.  at  the  end  of  last  year,  probably  the  highest  fio-ure  on 
i-ecord,  certainly  since  1866.  Merino  wool,  the  production  of 
which  had  been  declining  owing  to  a  change  in  breedino-  and  to 
five  years  of  drought  in  Australia  with  great  mortality  of  sheep, 
advanced  over  60  per  cent.,  and  has  not  been  so  high  since  1880, 
while  the  bulk  of  coarse  wools  occupied  the  lowest  level  on  record 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  only  improved  to  some  extent 
towards  the  end.  Silk  was  considerably  higher.  Amono-  sundry 
materials  hides,  tallow,  petroleum,  various  oils,  and  indio-o  advanced 
to  some  extent. 

The  average  price  of  silver  was  zy^^d  per  oz.  against  26\%d. 
in  1898.  It  stood  at  zy^rf.  (index  number  44-9)  at  the  end  of 
1898,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  speculative  movement 
in  April  and  May,  the  metal  remained  remarkably  steady  and 
closed  at  27^^,  per  oz.  (index  number  44-7).  The  shipments  to 
India  and  China  were  large,  and  Russia  purchased  also  a  larger 
quantity  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Quarterly  Movements  of  Prices.* 

Sionmari/  of  Index  A'umbers,  1867-77  =  loo. 


Quar- 

VcKC- 
talile 

Auimnl 
Food 

Sugar, 
Coffee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tex- 

Sundry 

Total 

Grand 

Years. 

Food 

Mate- 

.Mate- 

^ilver.t 

ters. 

(Corn, 
&c). 

(Meat, 
&c.). 

and 
Tea. 

Food. 

rals. 

tiles. 

rials. 

rials. 

Total. 

1889.... 

IV 

66-3 

860 

67-2 

73'i 

83-9 

70-7 

68-1 

73"2 

73-2 

7  I  "4 

'94... 

IV 

53-2 

78-4 

60-8 

64' I 

G2-3 

48-z 

63-5 

58-5 

60-9 

46-6 

- 

54.-2 

77'3 

61-3 

64-z 

60-8 

46-5 

631 

57'3 

60-3 

46-4 

'95-^ 

II 

579 

ITS 

60-9 

6^-8 

61-3 

49-8 

G5-5 

59-6 

62-2 

5o"o 

III 

53-7 

80-3 

61-2 

6  VI 

63-5 

';4'6 

661 

6r9 

63-2 

5o"o 

IV 

51-6 

74-0 

62-2 

6z-i 

63-8 

56-8 

65-5 

62'4 

62-3 

50'5 

' 

50-4 

7i'7 

62-8 

6o-8 

63-2 

^S'?' 

64-5 

6.4 

61-1 

fl"! 

'96«^ 

II 

49-2 

71-4 

61-2 

.';9'9 

62-4 

53-7 

62-8 

59'9 

59-9 

5i'4 

III 

50-5 

75'2 

56-6 

60-9 

62-2 

53"2 

621 

5  9 '4 

60-1 

50"6 

IV 

60-3 

74*3 

55-2 

64-4 

65-9 

54"  I 

62-8 

609 

62-4 

49-1 

r 

57-5 

77"5 

55-2 

64'3 

65-8 

52-0 

62-5 

6o'2 

61-9 

48-0 

'97J 

II 

561 

8o-o 

520 

64-0 

64-0 

5i'5 

62-3 

59"4 

61-3 

457 

III 

621 

8o-i 

510 

66-4 

65-4 

^ri 

63-2 

6o"i 

62-8 

4i'5 

IV 

650 

78-4 

50-3 

66-8 

66-7 

48-8 

62-3 

59"3 

62-5 

44' 7 

' 

670 

78-0 

50-5 

67-6 

67-0 

49'4 

62-9 

5  9  "9 

631 

42-4 

'98-^ 

II 

76-2 

75'o 

50-4 

70-3 

69-2 

52-4 

645 

62-1 

65-5 

44-1 

III 

65  0 

78-1 

51-3 

67'o 

710 

51 '5 

63-9 

62*0 

641 

45'4 

IV 

62-4 

76-8 

52-3 

6«;-6 

75-0 

50'4 

63-3 

6i-K 

63-8 

+5"5 

* 

61-4 

■  78-8 

53-2 

66-0 

83-7 

5--8 

62-6 

(>5-l 

65-6 

45"  I 

'99 « 

II 

591 

79-8 

54-5 

6v8 

89-2 

54' 6 

62  0 

67-1 

66-5 

46' 3 

III 

59-4 

79-6 

53-7 

65-6 

96-3 

57-5 

64-4 

70-9 

68-6 

44"  9 

- 

IV 

59-6 

77'4 

53-6 

64-8 

98-8 

68-7 

68-7 

76-8 

71-8 

44"  5 

*  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  not  in  all  eases  exactly  (in  the 
decimals)  agree  with  the  annual  averages,  as  the  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  revised  figures.  See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1893,  p.  221,  and  1895, 
p.  144.  t  Silver  6o'84rf.  per  oz.  =  100. 

The  quarterly  numbers  sIioav  the  average  of  three  monthly 
figures,  and  by  thus  eliminating  minor  fluctuations  they  give  a 
more  reliable  comparison  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  various 
groups  of  commodities.  They  indicate  the  low  level  of  articles  of 
food  generally,  with  a  falling  tendency  during  the  year,  and  the 
uninterrupted  rise  of  materials. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbei's  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal,  1886)  ;  they  give  the 
best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement  of  the  average  prices  of  lohole 
periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctuations  are  still  further  obliterated : — 


1818-27  =111 

1878-87  =  79 

1885-91  =  69 

'28 -.37  =     93 

'80-89  =76 

'86-95  =  68 

•38-47  =    93 

'81-90  =  75 

'87-96  =  68 

'48-57  =     89 

'82-91  =  74 

'88-97  =  67 

'58-67  =    99 

'83-92  =  72 

'89-98  =  66 

'68-77  =  100 

'8-^93  =  71 

'90-99  =  66 

Should  the  present  level  of  prices  be  maintained  for  some  years, 
the  average  of  whole  periods  will  experience  a  turn  for  the  better. 
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The  past  year  will,  on  tlio  whole,  be  considered  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  and  the  activity  of  the  manufactaring  industries  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  was  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
1871-73,  the  period  after  the  Franco-German  war.  It  is  true  that 
one  great  industry — agriculture — was  not  prosperous,  particularly 
in  this  country,  as  prices  were  low  for  corn,  moderate  for  meat, 
and  very  depressed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  domestic 
wool.  But  the  harvest  was  fairly  good,  and  as  the  year  1898  liad 
been  a  very  profitable  one,  a  balance  had  probably  been  carried 
over  to  make  good  any  shortcomings.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  were  exceedingly  busy  and  very  pros- 
perous in  nearly  all  branches — engineering,  shipbuilding,  the 
cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  industries.  The  working  classes 
were  fully  employed,  and  had  the  great  advantage  of  higher 
wages,  combined  with  low  prices  for  food.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  not  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  trade  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  its  influence  on  the  gold  supply  has  contributed  to 
make  the  money  market  still  tighter,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
internal  trade  demands  in  Europe,  and  the  absorption  of  gold  by 
the  United  States,  India,  and  Argentina.  No  doubt  speculation  has 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  some  articles,  particularly  some  of  the 
metals,  but  most  of  the  development  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
sound,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  generally  held  to 
be  favoui-able,  though  the  slow  progress  of  the  war  up  to  the  middle 
of  February  has  made  the  tone  in  this  country  rather  quieter, 
while  tirade  on  the  continent  has  been  affected  by  coal  strikes  and 
the  continuation  of  dear  money  in  some  countries. 

The  production  of  gold  was  estimated  at  59  million  £  in  1898, 
and  may  have  reached  about  64  million  £  in  1899.  A  decline  in 
South  Africa  owing  to  the  war  is  more  than  compensated  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  Australasia,  and  a  further  expansion  in 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  last  year's  production,  both  in  Australia  and  the  United 
States,  was  larger  than  at  any  time  during  the  early  rich  dis- 
coveries in  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  1898  the  United  States, 
according  to  their  official  returns,  retained  about  41  million  £, 
and  in  1899  another  14  million  £.  Nearly  6  million  £  in 
sovereigns  had  to  be  forwarded  to  South  Africa  last  year,  and 
nearly  5  million  £  were  acquired  by  the  Indian  Treasury,  while  a 
strong  demand  for  gold  for  Argentina  set  in  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  to  pay  for  the  increased  value  of  the  wool  clip.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  with  peace  again  established  in  South  Africa 
gold  mining  will  still  considerably  increase.  Extra  demands  from 
India  and  South  America,  and  possibly  from  Italy  and  Spain,  may 
have  to  be  covered,  but  on  the  whole  the  supply  will  be  more  than 
suflficient  for  all  requirements,  and  may  contribute  to  keep  up  a 
somewhat  higher  range  of  prices  or  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  commodities. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  ^\hicli 
is  68  (against  64  in  1898),  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been 
subjected  to  two  tests  : — 
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Firstly,  by  usinj^  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance 
in  tlie  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1894-96, 
when  the  mean  for  1899  is  67-0,  against  647  in  1898,  62-5  in  1897, 
and  6o*5  in  1890;  or  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  1871-75, 
when  the  mean  for  1899  is  only  66'3  against  64*7  in  1898,  62*6  in 
1897,  and  60*2  in  1896.  Measured  according  to  quantities  the 
rise  is  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  index  number, 
while  in  the  two  preceding  years  the  advance  had  been  larger. 
The  result  is  no  doubt  surprising,  and  the  explanation  must  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  such  important  articles  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes  were  higher  in  1897  and  1898  and  lower  in 
1899,  counterbalancing  to  some  extent  the  movements  of  iron, 
coals,  and  wool,  while  tin,  copper,  and  hemp,  which  had  a  very 
great  rise  in  1899,  are  articles  of  less  importance. 

Secondly,  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
tables,  the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
the  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  is  67*2,  against  64"6  in  1898,  63*5  in  1897, 
and  62-0  in  1896. 

The  following  •  table  gives  the  figures  w'hich  have  served 
for  the  second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1886, 
pp.  613—19):— 

Movements  of  Forty-five  Commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Production 

and  Imports). 


Estimated 

Nominal  Values 

Movement 

Ratio 

at 

Movement 

of  Prices 

Actual  Value 
in 

Average  Prices 
of  18G7-77, 

of  Quantities  from 

according  to 

this  Table, 

each  Period. 

showini;  Increase 
in  Quuutilits. 

1848-50 
=  100 

1871-75 
=  100. 

Period  to  Period. 

1867-77 
=  100. 

Mln.  E'sanddec. 

Mln.  £'sand  dec. 

Avge. 

1848-50.... 

219-8 

294-8 

100 

';6 

— 

74-6 

'59-61... 

350-1 

382-7 

130 

73 

30%  over  1849 

91-5 

'69-71... 

4';6'6 

484-6 

164 

92 

27%     „       'CO 

94-2 

'71-75.... 

548-8 

526-3 

178 

100 

— 

104-3 

'74-76.... 

53  7-8 

538-4 

183 

102 

— 

99-9 

'79-81.... 

489-7 

578-5 

196 

110 

19%  over  1870 

84-6 

'84-86.... 

445-7 

610-1 

207 

116 

— 

73-0 

'89-91.... 

504- ' 

685-2 

233 

130 

18%  over  1880 

73-6 

'94-90.... 

453'7 

723-5 

^45 

137 

— 

62-7 

1890.. 

1         461-2 

743-0 

252 

141 

— 

62-0 

'97.. 



465-1 

732-2 

248 

139 

— 

63-5 

'9S. 

1         49»-7 

772-4 

262 

147 

— 

64-6 

'99» 

518-0 

7703 

261 

146 

12%  over  1890 

67-2 

•  1899  subject  to  correction  after  publication  of  the  complete  mineral  produce 
returns. 


The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  the 
exact  movements  of    quantities  in  the   aggregate.      Last   year's 
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quantities   were    12    per  cent,  larger  than   in   1890,   46  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  1871-75,  and  161  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1849. 

The  price  movements  of  the  exfernal  trade  of  this  country — 
total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce — were  as  follow,  1873  called  1 1 1  in  accordance  with 
my  index  number  (see  the  Society's  Journal,  1897,  p.  187)  : — 


Total  Imports  into  United  Kingdom 
and  E.xports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce. 

Ratios  1873  =  iir. 

Declared  Value. 

Value  at  Prices 
of  Preceding  Year. 

Values 

at  Prices  in 

1873. 

British  Trade. 

My  Aritlimetical 
Index  Numbers. 

MlD.  £'3. 

Mlu.  £'s. 

MIn.  £'s. 

1873  .... 

6z6'0 

— 

626 

111-0 

1 1 1 

'89  .... 

675'3 

664-5 

1,005 

74-6 

72 

'96  .... 

681-7 

671-5 

1,162 

65-1 

61 

'97  .... 

685-6 

689-5 

1,176 

64-7 

62 

'98  .... 

704-0 

703-1 

1,201 

64-8 

64 

'99  .... 

749'7 

724-7 

1,241 

67-1 

68 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
values  must  necessarily  change  more  slowly  than  actual  market 
prices,  and  will  in  a  falling  period  generally  be  too  high,  and  in  a 
rising  period  too  low  ;  but  anyhow  the  various  tables  contain 
abundaut  evidence  that  my  index  numbei'S  give  a  fair,  and  within 
a  few  per  cent,  correct,  illustration  of  the  course  of  general 
wholesale  prices  of  commodities. 

Construction  of  the  Tables. 

The  Table  of  Index  Numhers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

5.  d. 

Average,  1867-77....     54  6  =  100,  average  point. 

,,  '55 74  8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  average  point. 

'99 25  8  =    47,  „  53        „        below 


The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  commor 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 

H  2 
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With  8  Index  Nos. 

»     7 

»     4        » 

Example  for  1899. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Average. 

1.  Ycgctablc    food,  com,    &c.    (wheat,  I 

flour,  barley,  Oats,  maize,  potatoes,  > 
and  rice) J 

2.  Animal   food    (beef,   mutton,   pork,  \ 

bacon,  and  butter) J 

3.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  

477 

552 
212 

6o 

79 
Si 

1—3.  Food     

„   19 

1.241 

6c; 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  1 

coals)  J 

5.  Textiles   (cotton,   flax,   hemp,   jute,"! 

wool,  and  silk)    j 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,"] 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  > 
and  timber)     _ J 

,,     7 

„     8         „ 

..II 

641 
467 

715 

92 

58 

65 

4 — 6.  Materials 

„  26          „ 

1,823 

70 

Oeneral  average     

,.  45 

3,064 

68 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  forty-five  descriptions, 
which  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical 
mean  as  shown  above. 
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Silver.t 


;/.  per  oz. 


Wheat. 


English 

Gazette. 

s.  and  (/. 
per  qr. 


45 1 
44I 
4^i 
42ii 

4/To 
45Ta 

35I 


29t 


-/Th 

■'^  18 


34 

37 


3210 

31 

32-6 

3110 

29-9 

3111 

37 

30-3 

26-4 

22-10 

23-1 

26-2 

30-2 

34 

25-8 


28^ 
29 
40 
54* 


.\nieri- 
caii. 

s.  and  d. 
per  qr. 


s.  per  BBcki  s.  and  J.    j.  and  d. 
(■280  lbs.),      per  qr.    |  per  qr. 


35 
35 
34 

37 
35 

35'6 
40 

II 
27'6 

23-6 

J5-6 

29 

34'6 

37 
30 


3 
Flour. 


4 
Barley. 


5 
Oats. 


Town 

Made     . 

White.      Gazette. 


English     Englisli 
Gazette, 


29 
28 
28 
30 
29 

29 
33 
28 
26 
22 

23 
25 
30 
33 

26J 


30-1 
26-7 

25'4 

27*10 

25-10 

28-8 
z8-2 
26-2 
25'7 
24*6 

2l"I  I 
22'I  I 

23-6 
2';*6 


31^ 
32 
43  2 
56 


27i 

34^ 

46 


25i 
25^- 
3it 
39 


20-7 

19 

16-3 

16-9 

17-9 

18-7 

20 

1910 

18-9 

171 

14-6 

14-9 

1611 

18-5 

17 


17^ 
17^ 
21 
26 


6 
Maize. 


Ameri- 
can 
Mixed. 

s.  perqr. 


23 


235 

20 


20 
28 


192 
15 
I4f 
i7f 


192 

20i 

25 
32i 


Potatoes.*      Rice. 


Good        Rangoon 

Cargoes 

English,    to  Arrive. 


s.  per  ton 


s.  and  d. 
per  cwt. 


Vegetable 
Food. 


75 

80 

85 
80 
80 

70 
92 
70 
65 

70 

80 
55 
70 
82 
70 


72 

73 

102 

117 


7 

6-7 

6"to 

7"i 

7'3 

7-3 

7-u 

7-8 

6-2 

5'io 

5-6 
6-2 
6-9 

7'2 
7"2 


6f 
6i 


9 
Heef.{ 


Prime. 


d.  per 

8  11)8. 


49 
43 
48 

47 

47 
47 
47 
48 
47 

47 
45 
47 
46 

49 


47 
47 
552 
59 


Index  Xumbera  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  loo. 


79'9 
74-6 

73'3 
70-4 
70-2 

78-4 

74' I 
6';-4 
58-6 
47-6 

49' I 
50"5 
45'3 
44' 3 
45"  I 


60 

62 

63 

77 

79 

71 

64 

70 

546 

57 

62 

61 

68 

73 

6^ 

69 

66 

521 

60 

61 

61 

65 

63 

6^ 

73 

68 

516 

58 

66 

65 

71 

64 

72 

69 

71 

536 

55 

63 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

518 

59 

63 

63 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

523 

68 

71 

72 

72 

77 

86 

79 

79 

604 

56 

59 

61 

67- 

76 

67 

60 

77 

523 

48 

i^O 

54 

66 

72 

61 

56 

62 

469 

41 

42 

48 

63 

66 

61 

60 

58 

439 

42 

46 

50 

56 

56 

60 

68 

55 

433 

48 

KZ 

54 

59 

57 

46 

47 

62 

425 

00 

62 

65 

60 

65 

45 

61 

67 

480 

62 

66 

72 

70 

71 

55 

70 

72 

538 

47 

54 

58 

66 

65 

55 

60 

72 

477 

83 

73 
81 

80 

80 
80 
80 
81 
80 

80 
76 
80 
78 


*  The  anuiuil  prices  are  the  ayerages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fiftv-two  weekly  quotations ; 
potatoes  of  eight  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  6o'84(i.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver  at  i  :  15*-;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

X  Meat  (9 — 13),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
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[Mar. 


10 
Beef. 


Mid- 
dling. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


44 
40 

36 
39 
39 

38 
40 
38 
39 
37 

37 
34 
36 

i^ 
40 


37i 
37i 
46 


11  1; 

Mutton. 


13 
Pork. 


Prime. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


Mid- 
dling. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


56 
62 
52 
58 
63 

59 
53 
53 
53 
55 

58 
53 
55 
52 

54. 


47 
50 
42 
47 

50 

45 
4- 
42 
42 
42 

44 
39 
41 

37 
41 


Large 

and 

Small, 

Average 

d.  per 
8  lbs. 


45 
45 
43 
40 
43 

42 
39 
48 
50 
44 

37 
35 
44 

45 
40 


54i  41  i  421 

56  '     43i  42 

64i  ;     <;3     I  49 

63  ■';i;     :  52 


11 
Bacon. 


Water- 
ford. 


s.  per 
c«l. 


68 
67 
61 
6i 
66 

62 

63 
68 
68 

59 

54 
50 
59 
58 
51 


59 
61 

71 

74 


13 
Butter. 


Fries- 
land, 
Fine  to 
Finest. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


Ill 

100 
103 
100 
102 

100 
106 
108 
106 
98 

93 
98 
94 
95 
103 


100 
100 
116 
125 


9—15 


Animal 
Food. 

Total. 


16a 


1Gb 
Sugar. 


British 

West 

Indian 

Refining. 

i.  per 
cwt. 


13i 

llf 

lU 

13 

16 

13 

13i 

13i 

14i 

lU 

10 
lOf 
9i 

lOi 


Beet, 
German 
88  p.  c.^ 

f.o.b. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


11^ 
\2\ 
17 
23 


Hi 
III 

I2i 

i3f 
16^ 

i2i 

I3i 

i3f 


81 
9\ 


I2i 
18 

24 


Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


17i 

14i 

14i 

16 

19 

15i 

15i 

16 

17i 

13f 

12 

12i 

11 

lU 

12i 


13f 

141 
21i 

28i 


18a*       18b* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Planta- 
tion, 
Low 
Mid- 
dling. 

s.  per 
cwt. 


60 
68 
90 
80 
95 

lOI 
lOI 

104 
103 
102 


95 
95 
92 
90 


Rio, 

Good 

Channel, 


s.  per 
cwt. 


98 
97 
78 
87 


39 
46 
78 
64 
76 

83 
76 
68 
81 
75 

74 
58 
40 
32 
31 


62 
70 
52 
64 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


80 
72 
78 


76 
80 
76 
78 
74 

74 
68 
72 
72 
80 


89 

8<; 

87 

92 

89 

618 

98 

91 

87 

91 

80 

610 

83 

76 

83 

82 

82 

551 

92 

85 

77 

82 

80 

575 

100 

9J 

83 

89 

82 

603 

94 

8z 

81 

84 

80 

577 

84 

76 

75 

ss 

85 

565 

84 

76 

92 

92 

86 

586 

84 

76 

96 

92 

85 

592 

87 

76 

85 

80 

78 

560 

92 

80 

71 

73 

74 

544 

84 

7J 

67 

68 

78 

512 

87 

75 

85 

80 

75 

554 

84 

67 

87 

78 

76 

542 

86 

75 

77 

69 

82 

552 

59 
50 
52 
57 
69 

54 
57 
58 
62 
48 

43 
46 
39 
40 
44 


# 

62 
50 
51 
56 

69 

78 

104 

92 

67 

109 

54 

116 

54 

116 

56 

120 

61 

118 

48 

117 

42 

"3 

44 
39 
41 

109 
109 
106 

43 

103 

61 

72 

122 

100 

119 

130 
119 
106 
127 
117 

116 
91 
64 
50 

48 


•  Inlex  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 


1900.]  Prices  of  Commodities  in  1899. 

Areraf/e  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 
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18 

]9a» 

19b» 

19 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Mean  of 
18a  and 

Congou, 
Common. 

Average 
Import 
Price. 

Mean  of 
19a  and 

18b. 

d.  per  11). 

i/.anddec. 
per  lb. 

19b. 

6^ 

i2"o6 



6i 

11-77 

— 

5 

10-58 

— 

n 

4 

10-99 

— 

1— 1 

4i 

10-79 

— 

i 

4^ 

10-65 

— 

< 

5i 

10-70 

— 

1— 1 

4J 

10-07 

— 

O 

5| 

9'74 

— 

4i 

9'59 

— 

tJD 

4i 

9'63 

— 

o 

4 
4 
4i 

9"55 
9-36 
9"i3 

5i 

8-87 

o 

41 

9f 

Pm 

4i 

10^ 

— 

6J 

I2T 

— 

lU 

>7i 

— 

16—19 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 


I— U 


Food. 
Total. 


20  21 

Iron. 


Scotch 
Pig. 

*.  andd. 
per  ton 

41-10 
39''i 
42"3 
39'11 

47'9 

49'7 

47-2 

41-10 

42-4 

42-8 

44' 5 
46-10 

4  5 '4 
47-2 
63"9 


47 

45 
46 
69 


Bars, 
Common. 

S.  per  ton 


4J 
41 
41 
41 
6i 

6f 
51 
5^^ 
5 

4J 

4i 
5 

5i 
5i 

n 


Copper. 


Cliili 


Knglisli 
Tough 
Bars.       Cake. 


£  per  ton  I  £  per  ton 


43 
40 

44 


54 
51 
45 
44 
40 

43 
47 
49 
52 
74 


50 
50 
55 
75 


47 
44 
47 
78 
54 

59 
55 
48 
47 
43 

46 
50 
52 
55 

78 


53 
53 
60 

81 


23 
Tin. 


Straits. 
£  per  ton 


87 

98 

112 

117 

93 

94 
91 
93 

85 
68 

63 
60 
62 
72 
123 


81 

83 
89 

105 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


65 
75 

"3 
96 

114 

123 
118 
113 
123 
117 

"5 

100 
86 
78 

75 


# 

* 

1 

58 

70 

64 

iiCO 

1,414 

60 

59 

57 

—     1 

58 

69 

64 

239 

1,370 

c8 

56 

SI 

— 

44 

62 

53 

269 

1,336 

61 

56 

59 

— 

36 

64 

50 

259 

1,370 

58 

59 

108 

— 

38 

63 

50 

300 

1,421 

69 

76 

68 

— 

40 

62 

51 

282 

1,382 

72 

77 

72 

.     1 

49 

62 

56 

285 

1,454 

68 

68 

68 

—     ! 

43 

59 

51 

278 

1.387 

61 

66 

60 

48 

57 

53 

299 

1,360 

61 

61 

59 

— 

38 

56 

47 

260 

1,259 

62 

59 

SI 

— 

37 

c.(> 

47 

247 

1,224 

64 

59 

57 



36 

56 

46 

236 

1,173 

68 

61 

63 

— 

36 

54 

45 

209 

1,243 

66 

64 

6'; 

— 

40 

53 

46 

2C5 

1,285 

68 

67 

6v 

— 

49 

51 

50 

212 

1,241 

92 

88 

99 

1 

93 
107 
III 


90 

87 
89 
81 
65 

60 
57 
59 
69 
117 


Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


Article  J 

2t 
Lend. 

25                26 
Coals. 

20-^6 

Mine- 
rals. 

Total. 

27                28 
Cotton. 

29.V            29b 
Flax. 

30a           30b 
Hemp. 

31 
Jute. 

YtRr. 

Rnglisli 
Pig. 

£  per  toil 

WHllsend 
Hetton 

in 
London 

*.  per  ton 

Average 
Export 
Price. 

s.  and  der. 
per  toil 

.Middling 
.\.merican. 

(/.  per  11). 

Fair 
DlioUerali 

</.  per  lb. 

St.  Peters- 
burg. 

£  per  tou 

Rasaian, 
Average 
Import. 

£  per  ton 

Manila 

Fair 
Roping. 

£  per  ton 

St.  Peters- 
burg 
Clean. 

£  per  ton 

Good 
Medium. 

£  per  ton 

1885 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

1890 

'91 

'92 

•93 

'94 

1895 

•96 

•97 

'98 

'99 

n| 
I3i 

I2i 

I3l 
«3 

i3i 

lol 
9i 

9i 
ni 

I2| 

i3i 
'ft 

16^ 

16 

16 

16t 

17i 

19 

19 

18,^ 

19^ 

16i 

15 

15 

151 

16} 

ISi 

8-95 
8-45 
8-3^ 
8-41 

IO"2I 

12-62 
I  2*  I  6 

11 '04 

9-90 

10-50 

^'11 

8-8-;  • 
8-98 

10-72 

— 

5I 

5i 
5i 

5il 

6 

4H 

4x\ 

4t 

3H 

3M 
4H 

m 

3  10 
3t"o 

4i 

"    3fV 
31 

41 

01  s 

3i 
3 

3t'o 

21 

n 
33'^ 

2i 

2i 

34 
35 
32 
29 
28 

27 
28 
28 

34 

32 

26 

26 

a4i 

24 

23 

35 
35 
3U 

28 
28 

26 
26 

26 

3]i 

33 

28 

27 

27 

25^ 

24i 

35 
29 
34 
37 
50 

39 

32 
28 
26 
22 

19 

17^ 

16 

27 
41 

29 
29 
29 
26 
26 

26 

24 
24 
24 
24 

25 
25 
25 
25 
27 

12 
Hi 

I2i 

i3i 

15 

134 
13 
'5 
13 

I2i 

I  I 

I2i 

11 

II 

I2i 

Average 

1890-99 

'88-97 

'78-87 

•67-77 

12 
12 

•4 

20i 

17i 
17i 
16} 
22 

icf 
9 

I2i 

— 

4i 

4H 
6 

9 

3 

3t% 
4i 

6f 

27 
28 

33 
46 

21k 
28 
34 
48 

26i 
28i 

35i 
43 

25 
25 
26i 
35 

I2i 
13 
15 
19 

IikIcx  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


57 
6*; 

68 
63 

6<: 
61 

C2 
•I       48 

:   ^' 
I    52 

!      Sf> 

i  62 

:     S- 

'     75 


75 

72 

463 

73 

68 

406 

73 

67 

486 

75 

67 

546 

80 

82 

527 

86 

lOI 

563 

86 

97 

535 

84 

83 

500 

89 

80 

470 

75 

84 

415 

68 

75 

435 

68 

71 

4-14 

72 

72 

460 

76 

79 

493 

84 

86 

641 

62 

57 
62 
62 
66 

67 

52 
46 
51 
42 

43 
48 

43 
37 
40 


63 
53 
53 
58 
61 

58 
48 
45 
53 
39 

41 
46 
45 
37 
41 


73 
75 
68 
61 
60 

56 
57 
57 
70 
69 

57 
56 

55 
52 

51 


82 
74 
81 
81 
97 

82 
72 
67 
64 
59 

56 
55 
53 

67 

87 


63 
61 
64 
70 
79 

70 
68 

79 
6g 
66 

58 
64 

58 
58 
66 


1900. 


Prices  of  Commodities  in  1899. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


3-2b 
Wool. 


Merino, 

I'ort 
Pliillip, 
Average 
Fleece. 

d.  per  11). 


i6i 
Iff 

16 
13 


13 

i3i 
i7i 


i3i 

14 

i8| 


Merino, 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 

d.  per  lb. 


English, 

Lincoln 

Half 

Hogs. 

d.  per  lb. 


Tsatlee. 


s.  per  lb. 


Ik 

6i 

6 

6 

51 

51 
61 
6 
61 


6^ 
6^ 


9J 


95 

10 

io| 
I  of 


9t 

loi 
loi 


ni 


34 

Silk. 


12i 

13f 

14^ 

13 

13^ 

14 

13 

12i 

12i 

10 

10 

10^ 

lOi 

lOi 

13 


10 
loi 


i9t 


12 
15 
23 


27—3-1 


Textiles 
Total. 


33a.  35b 

Hides. 


River 
Plate, 
Dry. 

(/.  per  lb. 


n 

6f 
6i 


5i 
5^ 

5i 
5^ 

7i 

6^ 

7 


6i 
61 
8| 
9 


River 
Plate 
Salted. 

I.  per  11). 


6i 

6i 
4* 

5 

5^ 
5i 
4t 

4i 
4f 

6i 
5^ 
5i 

61 


6i 
7 


36 
Leather. 


Crop 

Hides, 

30-45  lbs 

(1.  per  lb. 


St.  Peters- 
burg, 
Y.C. 

s.  per  cwt 


15 
15 
15 
14 
13i 

13 
13 
13 
13 
12^ 

13i 
13i 
13^ 
13i 
13i^ 


13i 
13^ 
15 
16 


37a  37b 

Tallow. 


38 
31 
31 
36 
38 

38 
40 

45 


48 
48 
40 
40 


43 
43 
41 

45 


Town. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


30i 

26 

24 

28 

27 

26 

27i 

27 

30.^ 

2b\ 

23 
21 

20 
22 
25 


25 

25i 
35i 
45 


38 
OiL 


Palm. 


£p«rton 


30 
24 
zz 
zz 

25 
27 

z6 

24 

28 

24? 

23 

zz 
zz 

23 

25 


24I; 

24s- 

39 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  18G7-77  being  100. 


73 
70 
72 
72 
8z 

76 
70 
61 

60 
55 


57 
62 

59 
64 

83 


«;o 

55 

<;2i 

Kl 

60 

501 

54 

63 

5'7 

53 

57 

514 

56 

59 

560 

?6 

61 

Kz6 

49 

57 

473 

44 

53 

452 

52 

54 

472 

51 

43 

424 

61 

43 

416 

58 

46 

435 

49 

45 

407 

44 

46 

405 

42 

57 

467 

95 
8s 
88 
73 
70 

70 
66 
63 
65 
64 

84 
77 

75 
82 

8"; 


94 
94 
94 
87 
84 

81 
81 
81 
81 
78 

84 
84 
84 
84 

84 


76 

63 
61 

71 
72 

71 
75 
80 

87 


79 
77 
67 
69 
<;6 


77 
61 

56 
<;6 
64 

69 

67 
6t 

72 
63 

59 
56 

56 

59 
64 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


Oil. 


Olive. 


Linseed, 


Cpertuii  £  per  ton 


Km 
Seeds. 


39 
38 
34 
36 

35 

41 
43 
36 
36 
35 

36 
30 
31 
32 
ii 


35 
36 
40 
50 


Linseed, 


».  per  qr. 


22 

20i 
20^ 
18i 
20 

23 
21 

18.V 
20i 
20i 

20i 

17i 

15 

16f 

20 


19i 
19i 
23 
30 


4+ 
42 
38 
39 

A.Z 

43 
42 
39 
42 
38 

37 
33 
33 
36 

40 


38 

39 
46 
60 


Petro- 
leum.* 


Refined. 


(/.  per 
pall. 


Crystals. 


s.  per  ton 


61 
51 
5i 
6i 
5J 

5i 
5t 
5 

4 
31 

6 
5i 

4f 
5i 
6i 


5J 

5i 

6J 

121* 


42 
Soda. 


55 
49 
50 
48 

51 

61 
64 
66 

58 
42 

39 
42 
51 

54 
56 


53 
52 
6z 

92 


Nitrate 

of 
Soda. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


lOi 
10 

9i 
10 

9i 

8i 
81 
81 
9i 


8i 
8 

71 
7f 
71 


8i 
81 

12^ 

14 


Indigo. 


Bengal, 
Good 
Con- 


s.  per  11). 


5i 

5 

4f 

4f 

4i 

4i 
4I 
4i 

5^ 
5 

4i 

4i 

4 

3* 

3i 


4i 
6 


4a&  45b 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
.\verage 
Import. 

.J.  per 
load 


48 
43 
38 
41 

47 

44 
40 
40 
38 
36 

37 

40 
41 
42 
40 


40 

40^ 

47 

60 


Sawn  or 

Split. 
Average 
Import. 

s.  per 
load 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


45 
43 
4-' 
4+ 
49 

46 
43 
44 
43 
44 

42 
44 
47 
47 
49 


20—45 


Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


45 
442 

47 

54 


1—45 


Grand 
Total. 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  tlie  Average  of  18G7-77  being  100. 


78 
76 
68 
72 
70 

82 
86 
72 
72 
70 

72 
60 
62 
64 
66 


73 
69 
65 
63 
69 

73 

70 
64 
69 
65 

64 
56 
53 
59 
67 


« 

55 

60 

75 

72 

47 

53 

71 

69 

45 

54 

68 

66 

52 

52 

71 

66 

46 

55 

68 

62 

45 

66 

61 

59 

45 

70 

63 

66 

40 

72 

63 

62 

32 

62 

66 

76 

31 

46 

66 

69 

48 

42 

59 

59 

44 

46 

57 

59 

38 

5« 

55 

55 

41 

59 

55 

48 

50 

61 

56 

48 

81 
76 
70 
74 
84 

79 
73 
74 
71 
70 

69 
74 

77 
78 
78 


836 

764 

I    735 

I    737 

I    744 

756 
.  762 
'    732 

I    753 

i    704 

719 

600 

678 

I    608 

715 


1,820 
1,731 
1,738 
1,797 
1,831 

1,845 
1,770 
1,684 
1,704 
J, 573 

1,570 
1,5^19 

1,545 
i,C96 

1,823 


3,234 
3,101 
3,074 
3,167 
3,252 

3,227 
3,224 
3,071 
3,064 
2,832 

2,794 
2,742 
2,788 
2,881 
3,064 


Petroleum  as  compared  witli  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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TV. — The  Census  of  1901  and  the  pi'oposed  Quinquennial  Census. 

The  Government  Bill  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  a  Census  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1901,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on'  the  19th  February,  1900.  Thereupon  the 
Society  despatched  copies  of  the  following  memorandnni  to  public 
bodies,  scientific  societies.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  others  who  were  likely  to  aid  them  in  their  attempt  to  obtain 
a  Quinquennial  Census. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  {Bill  93  of  1900). 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  Census  of  1901,  siabmit  the 
following  observations  upon  the  Bill  on  that  subject  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  February. 

They  note,  in  the  first  place,  with  much  pleasure,  the  impi^ove- 
ment  in  simplicity  and  general  arrangement  of  the  provisions, 
with  special  reference  to  the  greater  elasticity  afforded  by  the 
delegation  of  most  of  the  detail  to  the  Registrars-General,  instead 
of  its  incorporation  in  the  statute.  They  cordially  welcome,  also, 
the  introduction  of  Clause  9,  whereby  the  use  of  the  Census  results 
in  greater  detail  than  is  required  for  national  purposes  is  materially 
facilitated.  The  transfer,  again,  of  the  assurance  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  schedule  to  the  statute.  Clause  11(3), 
appears  a  commendable  precaution.  Judged  from  an  exclusively 
statistical  standpoint,  irrespective  of  any  other  considerations,  the 
return  of  language  seems,  from  the  results  of  the  last  Census,  to 
be  on  a  different  plane  in  Wales  to  that  which  it  occupies  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  return  will  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  exclusion 
of  infants.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  on  which  the  Society 
has  dwelt  in  former  representations  ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations on  subjects  of  greater  impoi-tance  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  reason  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  extent  to  which  the  suggestions  it  has  from  time 
to  time  supported  have  been  recognised  in  the  Bill. 

•  The  following  account  of  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  report  of  the  Times  of  the  20th  February : — 

Census  {Great  Britain)  Bill. 

"Mr.  T.  W.  Rtjssell,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  asked  fur  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  taking  the  census  for  Great  Britain  in 
1901.  He  said  the  Bill  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  measure  passed  in  1890 
for  a  similar  purpose.  it  applied  to  Scotland,  which  in  previous  years  had  a 
separate  measure;  and  as  a  great  deal  which  was  done  in  the  previous  Bill  by 
express  enactment  was  now  to  be  done  by  instruction,  the  present  measure  was 
much  shorter. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  (Flint  Boroughs)  said  that,  as  the  next  Census  would  be  at  the 
beginning,  not  only  of  a  new  decade,  but  of  a  new  century,  it  was  worth  while  to 
consider  wliether  at  such  an  epoch  in  our  history  the  scope  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion obtained  through  the  Census  might  not  be  considerably  enlarged. 

"  Leave  liaving  been  given,  the  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  the  first  time." 
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The  Sub-Con-'.mittce  irade,  in  all,  nine  suggestions.  Of  these, 
one  has  not  jet  been  brought  before  Parliament;  nnother  lins  been 
adopted  in  part  onlv  ;  six  have  f(mnd  recognition  ;  and  one  only 
has  been  ignored.     The  results  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

T.   Uniformity  has  been  secui  ed  in  two  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
II.  In  Clause   1   the  date  recommended   b}-  the   Society  has 
been  adopted. 

III.  In  Clause  i  (1)  (a)  the  nationality  of  those  born  abroad 

is  to  be  recorded. 

IV.  In  Clause  4  (3  and  4)  the  "tenement"  is  substituted  for 

the  "  storv." 
V.  In  Clause  5  (1)  the  prescription  tliat  schedules  are  to  be 
copied  into  books  has  been  omitted,  and  in  Clause  10 
(1)  (c)  the  matter  is  left  to  the  Registrars-General. 
VI.  In  Clause  5  (2)  the  record  of  houses  occupied,  though 

not  inhabited  by  night,  is  ensured.     And 
VII.   The   early  introduction   of   the  Bill   this  session   allows, 
probably,  fair,  though  not  abundant,  time  for  prepara- 
tions. 

But  whilst  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  so  far  met  with 
gratifying  success,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  been  felt 
a  grievous  disappointment  to  all  statisticians  interested  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  progress  of  Public  Health,  to  note 
that  the  Bill  contains  no  provision  for  an  Intermediate  Census  of 
the  simple  character  recommended  by  not  only  the  Statistical 
Society,  but  by  a  very  considerable  weight  of  opinion  in  the 
^Medical,  Actuarial,  and  Municipal  worlds.  Experience  has  proved 
on  several  occasions  of  late  that  whatever  the  degree  of  accuracy 
obtainable  in  forecasting  the  population  at  a  given  date  when 
counted  in  millions,  no  method  of  approximation  is  applicable  for 
practical  purposes  to  smaller  aggregates,  such  as  those  of  cities 
and  counties,  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years  from  a  general 
Census.  It  follows,  too,  that  where  a  considerable  variation  in 
population  is  due  to  other  than  natural  increase,  the  age-distribu- 
tion of  the  community  in  question  is  also  apt  to  diverge  from  that 
recorded  at  the  preceding  enumeration.  With  these  considerations 
in  view,  not  only  new  populations  like  some  of  the  British 
Colonies,  but  the  older  countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  even 
including  France,  where  the  po|)ulation  is  almost  stationary,  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  adopt  five  years  as  the  interval  between 
their  enumerations.  The  Statistical  Society,  however,  has  not 
recommended  that  the  enumeration  should  be  on  each  occasion 
in  the  full  detail  of  a  decennial  Census,  which  is  the  plan  adopted 
abroad,  but  has  always  held  that  the  population  by  sex  and  age 
will  suffice  at  the  inteiniediate  period.  The  project,  though 
supported  b}'  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1890,  Avas  ship- 
wrecked on  the  rock  of  expense,  but  this  consideration  carries  less 
weight  if  it  be  held  that  the  intermediate  Census  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  that  of  the  decennial  period,  and  that  without  it 
the  latter  loses  a  great  part  of  its  value  after  a  few  years.  The 
simpler  enumeration,  it  is  estimated,  would  cost  less  than  half  as 
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much  as  a  general  Census,  and  for  50,000/.  or  so,  would  maintain 
the  continuity  of  obser^'ation  to  an  extent  to  wliich  all  those 
interested  attach  tlie  highest  value. 

The  Sub-Committee,  accordingly,  express  the  liope  that  they 
may  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  their  colleagues,  and  also  upon 
that  of  Medical,  Sanitary,  Actuarial,  and  Economic  Bodies  in 
bringing  home  the  importance  of  this  question  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  get,  if  possible,  the  interpolation  in  the 
Bill  of  some  such  provisions  as  the  following  : — 

(1.)  In  the  title,  line  1,  the  addition  or  "  3  "  to  year,  and  in  the 
margin,  the  words  "  and  1906." 

(2.)  In  the  next  line,  after  "one,"  add  "and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  six." 

(3.)  Add  to  Clause  1  the  words,  "also  in  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  hereafter 
by  the  Local  Government  Board." 

(4.)  In  Clause  4  (i),  add  after  sub-section  (d)  the  following 
sub- section — 

"  (e.)  At  the  census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six, 
particulars  of  name,  sex,  and  age,  and  none  other,  shall  be 
required  to  be  entered." 

8th  March,  1900. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  9th  March,  1900,  and  the  Times  of 
the  10th  March  reported  the  proceedings  as  follows : — 

Census  (Great  Britain)  Bill. 

"  Mr.  Chaplin  (Lincolnshire,  Sleaford)  formally  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

"  Sir  F.  Powell  (Lancashire,  Wigan)  thanked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Statistical  Society,  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  had  complied  with  many  of  the  suggestions  they  bad  submitted  to  him. 
A  number  of  the  changes  wliich  had  been  made  in  this  Bill,  as  compared  with  the 
Act  of  1891,  were  such  as  would  lead  to  greater  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the 
returns  and  had  made  the  provisions  more  elastic  and  flexible.  He  greatly 
regretted,  however,  that  the  Government  had  not  seen  their  way  to  adopt  the 
quinquennial  Census,  which  was  now  in  operation  in  several  continental  countries 
and  many  of  their  colonies.  It  might  be  said  that  a  five  years  Census  would  render 
necessary  a  Census  Office,  but  he  should  not  in  any  degree  regret  that  change. 
Willie  the  other  departments  collected,  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  commerce, 
many  statistics,  should  the  State  not  collect  information  with  regard  to  human 
beings  ?  He  felt  certain  that  great  benefits  would  arise  from  the  possession  of 
such  knowledge.  Speaking  entirely  for  himself,  he  regretted  that  there  was  an 
entire  omission  of  any  question  as  to  religion.  Statistics  as  to  religion  were 
collected  in  other  countries,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system.  The  Bill  contained  provisions  of  great  value  as  to  securing 
absolute  secrecy,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  any  danger  could  possibly  arise  in 
stating  religious  creed.  He  hoped  they  would  have  tlie  Census  returns  more 
promptly  than  on  previous  occasions.  It  was  a  melancholy  experience  to  see  these 
volumes  coming  out  week  after  week  and  even  year  after  year.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Munko-Ferguson  (Leith)  was  also  in  favour  of  a  five  years  Census,  and 
lie  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  permanent  Census  department.  With 
regard  to  tlie  committee  which  had  considered  the  question,  it  was  in  favour  of  a 
five  years  Census ;  and  although  Lord  Welby,  who  represented  the  Treasury',  put 
in  a  memorandum  that  did  not  present  an  absolute  bar  to  their  proposal,  it 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  authorise  an  intermediate  Census  in  a 
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district  whidi  niiplit  require  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  tlie  evidence  given 
before  tlie  CdUinnttee,  that  they  were  behind  some  otlier  countries  in  this  matter. 
Another  jioint  was  as  to  the  character  of  the  enumerators.  In  Scotland  the  work 
was  good,  in  Ireland  it  was  tolerably  well  done,  but  in  England  it  was  very  badly 
done — the  einnneiators  were  not,  in  many  cases,  reliable.  He  did  not  know 
whether  any  security  was  to  be  taken  as  to  tliat. 

"Mr.  Herbert  Koberts  (Denbighshire,  W.)  thought  it  was  unfortunate 
that  n  Sunday  should  be  fixed  >ipon.  The  papers  were  to  be  delivered  on  a 
Saturday  and  collected  on  a  Monday.  He  hoped  the  Government  would  consider 
whether  the  day  could  be  altered.  He  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  very  care- 
fully consider  the  clause  relating  to  language  in  Wales. 

"Sir  E.  Dtrxing-Lawrence  (Cornwall,  Truro)  also  urged  that  a  five  years 
Census  should  be  adopted,  and  that  a  Census  department  sliould  be  established. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that,  owing  to  their  present  system,  they  did  not  get 
their  information  in  time  to  be  of  very  much  use.  If  they  could  get  it  promptly 
it  would  be  of  enormous  value,  enabling  their  merchants  to  compote  more  success- 
fully with  foreign  nations.  It  was  one  hundred  years  since  the  first  Census  was 
taken,  and  he  hoped  this  opportunity  would  be  taken  to  establish  a  five  years 
Census, 

"  Captain  Sinclair  (Forfar)  said  that  if  the  Government  were  not  able  to 
promise  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Department,  they  might  at  least 
consider  the  proposal,  urged  on  tliem  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  to  take  a 
quinquennial  Census  of  a  less  elaborate  kind  than  the  decennial  Census. 

"  Mr.  CorKTNET  (Cornwall,  Bodmin)  said  that,  as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  appointed  to  consider  this  matter  before  the  last  Census,  he 
wished  to  express,  the  strong  feeling  of  all  statisticians  and  those  concerned  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  people,  as  to  the  propriety  and  almost  the  necessity 
of  an  enumeration  of  the  people  at  shorter  intervals  than  ten  years.  Really  we 
were  very  much  behind  the  world  in  having  only  a  decennial  Census.  In  many 
places  where  large  populations  grew  up  in  consequence  of  new  industries  and 
sources  of  wealth,  the  sanitary  regulations  and  provisions  which  should  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population  were  delayed  for  many  years.  There  were  many 
false  anticipations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Census  in  1S81  and  in  1891,  showing 
that  the  most  careful  estimates  of  the  Registrar- General  were  often  very  far  out. 
It  was  really  a  scandal  that  on  account  of  a  little  expense  this  reform  should  be 
longer  delayed.  Wliat  was  wanted  was  not  that  absolute  reproduction  of  the  full 
Census  taken  at  the  decennial  period.  The  same  complete  return  of  occupations 
and  other  details  was  unnecessary;  but  there  should  be  some  record  of  the  move- 
ment of  population  to  place  us  in  a  better  position  for  social  and  political  action. 
He  would  urge  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  necessity 
of  j'ielding  to  the  pressure  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  him  now  for  so 
many  years  by  statisticians,  sanitary  reformers,  and  municipal  authorities.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

"  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  (Nottinghamshire,  Mansfield)  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment liad  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  excluding  religions  from  the  Census.  To 
be  effective,  the  Census  must  be  taken  with  the  goodwill  of  the  people;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  question  of  religion  would  lead  to  bitter  and  exasperating 
controversy, 

"  Mr.  BucnANAN  (Aberdeen,  E.)  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  precedent 
of  former  years  had  been  departed  from  by  the  inclusion  of  .Scotland  and  England 
in  one  Bill,  instead  of  intrtjducing  a  separate  Bill  for  Scotland. 

"  Mr.  Cjiaplin  said  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  trench  on  Scotch  questions.  Scotland  had  been  included 
in  the  present  Bill  merely  to  save  parliamentary  time  in  a  session  when  probably 
le*s  time  than  usual  would  be  available  for  legislation.  In  all  essential  respects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inclusion  of  Scotland  and  of  certain  particulars  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  to  whom  he  wished  to  make 
bis  acknowledgments,  the  Bill  was  the  same  as   that   of  1890.     A  number  of 
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superfluous  chiuscs  liad  been  elimiimted,  as  they  could  be  embodied  in  tlie  instruc- 
tions to  tlie  enumerators  more  conveniently.  As  to  the  desirability  of  having  a 
Census  not  so  complete  or  elaborate  as  the  present  every  five  years,  he  quite 
acknowledged  that  there  were  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  that 
course  was  recommended  by  the  departmental  committee.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  present  Bill  was  not  the  least  in  conflict  with  such  a  proposal.  The 
Government  hud  considered  the  question  and  had  decided  that,  upon  tlic  whole,  if 
a  quinquennial  Census  were  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  provided  lor  by  a  special  Bill 
in  1905.  The  mind  of  the  Government  was  perfectly  open  on  the  question,  and 
the  fact  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  pi'ovide  for  a  quinquennial  Census  did  not 
preclude  the  Government  from  dealing  with  the  question  when  the  time  came.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  the  Leith  district  that  we  were  much 
behind  other  countries  in  some  respects  in  connection  with  the  Census.  That  might 
be  so  in  certain  cases,  but  it  was  not  so  in  all.  America  had  often  been  quoted, 
but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Census  returns  in  America  were  far  less 
satisfactory  than  those  in  this  country,  and  very  often  much  more  inaccurate. 
The  Hon.  Member  said  that  the  returns  were  good  in  Ireland,  better  still  in 
Scotland,  but  altogether  to  be  condemned  and  very  bad  in  England.  The  instruc- 
tions which  the  Local  Government  Board  were  by  the  Bill  empowered  to  issue 
would  leave  a  very  wide  discretion  to  the  department,  and  if  the  charges  made 
against  enumerators  in  England  were  founded  upon  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  better  selections  in  future.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Denbighshire  complained 
of  the  day  selected  for  the  Census,  both  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fixed  for 
31st  March,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  day  was  Sunday.  Sunday  was  not 
the  day  on  which  the  work  would  be  done,  and  it  had  been  chosen  because  it  was 
a  day  on  which  the  majority  of  people  were  likely  to  be  at  home.  He  was  glad  to 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Bill  had  been  favourably  received,  and  he  hoped  that 
on  an  early  day  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass  into  law,  because  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  the  returns ;  and  the 
Registrar- General's  OSice  was  very  desirous  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding 
with  the  work  at  the  earliest  moment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
"  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time." 

The  House  commenced  the  coDsideration  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee  on  the  15th  March,  when  the  discussion  principally 
turned  on  a  proposal  that  the  schedule  should  include  questions  as 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people.  This  is  a  matter  from  which 
the  Society  has  held  entirely  aloof.  No  alterations  were  made  in 
any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  consideration  of  Clause 
13,  progress  was  reported. 

The  Committee  resumed  consideration  of  the  Bill  on  the  19th 
March,  and  it  then  passed  its  committee  stage  without  modification 
and  was  read  a  third  time. 

It  had  been  thought  that  the  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  taking  of  an  inter- 
mediate Census  in  190G  might  have  been  introduced  into  the  Bill 
in  Committee  :  the  necessary  notices  were  indeed  placed  on  the 
amendment  book  by  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P.  for  Wigan,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  but  the  amendment  could  not  be 
put,  being  ruled  out  of  order  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a 
Government  measure. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  whilst  public  attention  is  turned  to 
the  subject,  the  desired  object  may  be  achieved  by  other  means. 
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V. — Commercial  Uistorij  and  Reinew  of  1899. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  17fh  February,  1900,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years  : — 

"  Seldom  has  this  country  enjoyed  a  year  of  such  all-round 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity  as  it  did  in  1899.  Exactly  in 
what  measure  the  trade  of  the  year  was  affected  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa  it  is  impossible  to  say.  JSTo  doubt  that  did  impart  a 
stimulus  to  certain  branches  of  industry — such,  for  example,  as  the 
iron,  coal,  and  shipping  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
expenditure  on  coal  and  iron  in  its  various  forms  constitutes  so 
large  .a  portion  of  the  cost  of  production  in  other  industries,  that 
to  whatever  extent  the  war  operated  to  force  up  the  prices  of  those 
staples,  its  influence  upon  trade  as  a  whole  was  prejudicial.  So, 
too,  with  freights.  The  displacement  of  shipping  resulting  fi'om 
the  war  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  sea  transport,  imposed  an 
additional  burden  upon  our  foreign  commerce.  Then,  again,  the 
stringency  in  the  money  market  which  prevailed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  hampered  trade,  was 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  war.  And  a  disturlaing  effect  upon 
business  was  also  produced  by  the  calling  out  of  our  reserve  forces, 
in  consequence  of  which  large  numbers  of  men  were  withdrawn 
from  their  customary  occupations.  Looked  at  broadly,  therefore, 
the  war  was  more  of  a  restraining  than  a  stimulating  influence, 
and  it  is  consequently  all  the  more  gratifying  that  in  spite  of  it  the 
year  was  one  of  exceptionally  flourishing  and  expanding  trade. 
What  the  movement  was  in  our  foreign  trade  will  be  seen  from 
the  followinor  statement  : — 


1899. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Amouut. 

Per  Cent. 

Imports  

£ 
485,076,000 

255,465,000 
65,020,000 

£ 

470,379,000 

233.359.000 
60,655,000 

14,697,000 
22,106,000 

4,365,000 

3'i3 

Exports  of  home  products  1 
(exclusive  of  ships  sold  to  > 
foreigners) | 

Re-exports  of  foreign  and  1 
colonial  merchandise j" 

9"47 
7-10 

Total 

805,561,000 
9,19.j,000 

764,393,000 
Not  recorded 

41,168,000 

5'39 

Value  of  new  ehips  exported... 

815,756,000 

— 

— 

— 

"  The  feature  in  this  table  is  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
our  exports  as  compared  with  our  imports,  inasmuch  as  for  years 
prior  to  1891.*  it  was  the  imports  that  showed  the  greatest  expan- 
sion.    And  this  holds  good  both  of  the  volume  and  the  value  of 
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tbe  trade.  In  Appendix  A  we  give  an  analysi.s  of  the  year's 
I'eturnS;  -wLich  sIioavs  how  much  of  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  impoi-ts  and  exports  respectively  was  due  to  an  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  the  business  transacted,  and  how  much  to 
changes  in  prices.  With  the  movements  in  prices  we  shall  deal 
presently.  As  to  quantities,  here  is  how  1899  compares  with 
immediately  preceding  years  : — 

Voh'jne  of  our  Foreign  Trade.     Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  as 
compared  u'ifh  previous  Years. 


1899 
'98 

'97 
'06 
'95 
'91 
'93 


Imports  Retained  fur 
Home  Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Home  Produce. 

[     Imports  and  Exports. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

!                Per  cnt. 

+    0-7- 

+   2-68 

1              +    l'43 

+    459 

-  014 

+    2-8; 

+    i'64 

-   1-29 

+    0-51 

+    6-o6 

+   4-87 

+     i^'^O 

+    5'54 

+    8-57 

+    6-66 

+    9"95 

+   3-35 

+    7'39 

-    1-4: 

-  210 

-    1-68 

"  The  increase  in  the  imports  last  year  was,  it  will  be  observed, 
rauch  smaller  than  that  which  took  place  in  1898  and  previous 
years.  That,  however,  w-as  mainly  due  to  a  shortage  in  our 
supplies  of  cotton,  of  which  we  received  fully  23I  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1898.  Wool  and  jute  also  reached  us  in  smaller  C[uantities, 
but  of  nearly  all  the  other  chief  commodities  that  we  import  we 
increased,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  increased,  our  takings. 
And  the  exports,  as  has  already  been  said,  make  a  much  more 
favourable  exhibit.  The  growth  shown  by  them  compares  with  a 
decrease  in  imraediately  preceding  years,  and  while  it  was  mainly 
in  coal  and  in  metal  and  textile  manufactures,  it  extended  to  most 
of  the  chief  categories  into  which  our  exports  are  classed.  And  a 
special  feature  of  it  is  the  extent  to  which  it  was  diffused  over  the 
eutii'e  field  of  our  foi^eign  commerce.  Of  all  the  principal  foreign 
countries  with  which  we  trade,  there  are  only  some  half-dozen  or 
60  to  which  the  value  of  our  exports  failed  to  show  a  more  or  less 
substantial  inci-ease  last  year  as  compared  with  1898,  and  the 
only  two  of  these  of  any  importance  were  Turkey  and  Brazil.  So 
too  Avith  our  colonies.  As  was  to  be  expected,  shipments  to  South 
Africa  were  curtailed  by  the  war,  and  a  few  of  our  smaller  West 
Indian  and  African  possessions  had,  for  special  reasons,  to  reduce 
their  purchases  from  us  ;  but  the  falling  off  in  these  cases  was  far 
more  than  offset  by  the  expansion  in  other  directions,  and  more 
particularly  in  our  exports  to  the  important  markets  of  India, 
Australasia,  and  Canada. 

"  So  much  has  been  said  in  late  yeai"S  of  the  effect  on  our 
export  trade  of  foreign  competition,  and  more  especially  of  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  compare  our  own  statistics  of  last  year  with  those  of 
our  rivals  whose  returns  are  now  available.  We  give,  therefore, 
the  following  statement : — 
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1899. 

1898. 

Iiicicasi'. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Great  Britain   

Germany  

France  

United  States  

£ 

255,465,000 
207,585,000 
155,966,000 
250,581,000 

£ 

233)359.000 
200,528,000 
1 40.43  6',ooo 
246,712,000 

£ 

22,106,000 
7,057,000 

15,530,000 
3,869,000 

9"47 

3'52 

1 1 '06 

I '57 

This  table,  it  must  be  explained  at  the  outset,  needs  to  be  read 
with  some  qnalificatiouG.  Our  exports  are  valued  at  the  prices  of 
1899,  Avhich  were  higher  than  those  of  1898,  whereas  those  of 
France,  and  in  the  main  those  of  Germany  also,  are  valued  at  the 
1898  prices.  How  in  these  cases  the  revision  of  prices  that  will 
be  effected  later  on  will  alter  aggregate  values  it  is  impossible  to 
sar,  so  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  goods  in  which  the 
increase  of  shipment  has  taken  place.  All  that  we  can  now  do  is 
to  note  that  when  the  revaluation  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  1899 
has  been  made,  the  real  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
Germany  and  France  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1898,  will  be 
greater  than  is  shown  in  the  above  table.  And,  with  regard  to 
the  United  States,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  was  about 
14,000,000/.  less  than  in  1898.  It  is  to  that  mainly  that  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
is  due.  Of  articles  classed  as  manufactured,  the  exports  from  the 
States  last  year  amounted  to  76,158,000/.,  as  compared  with 
61,585,000/.  in  the  previous  year.  Included  in  these  totals,  how- 
ever, are  exports  of  mineral  oils  and  copper  to  the  value  of 
20,135,000/.  in  1899,  and  16.638,000/.  in  1898.  These  ai'e  dubiously 
classed  as  manufactured  articles,  and  if  we  omit  them  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  that  category  works  out  at  56,023,000/.  for  1899, 
and  44,947,000/.  in  1898,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  11,097,000/., 
or  close  upon  25  per  cent.,  which  was  mainly  in  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel.  This  much  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain 
in  order  tliat  too  great  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
relatively  largo  increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports  last  year,  as 
compared  with  that  in  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Bat  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  from  this  country  are  not  only  far  larger  in  amount,  but 
constitute  also  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  total  exports  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  countries  with  which  comparison  is  made, 
the  inference  from  the  statistics  given  would  seem  to  be  that 
although  every  year  we  have  a  keener  competition  to  face  in 
foreign  markets,  we  are  on  the  whole  meeting  it  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  And  that  success  is  not  being  attained  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  consumers,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  those  countries  whose 
protective  policy  enables  manufacturers  to  sell  at  lower  prices 
abroad  than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  not  put  in  a  position 
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to  recoup  tliemselvos  by  the  artificially  enlianced  pi'iees  they  obtain 
for  their  products  in  the  home  markets. 

"  In  dealing  "svith  our  home  trade  there  are  no  such  complete 
statistics  to  guide  us  as  those  by  -which  we  are  enabled  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  our  foreign  commerce.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  one  branch  of  our  business 
was  at  least  as  expansive  as,  if  not  more  expansive,  than  the  other. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  phenomenal  activity  in  the  steel 
and  iron  trades  was  largely  owing  to  the  war  requirements  of  our 
own  Government.  Then,  again,  out  of  the  increased  output  of 
shipping  last  year  only  19  per  cent,  was  built  to  the  order  of 
foreign  and  colonial  Governments,  as  compared  with  22  per  cent, 
in  1898  and  25  per  cent,  in  1897.  And  on  a  perusal  of  the  detailed 
reports  in  regard  to  our  various  industries  that  are  published 
herewith,  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  instances  the  home  trade 
is  spoken  of  as  the  main  factor  in  creating  the  measure  of  increased 
prosperity  they  enjoyed.  The  same  conclusion,  too,  may  be 
deduced  from  our  railway  traffic  returns.  The  traffic  receipts  of 
the  fifteen  chief  English  railway  companies  are  summai-ised  in  the 
appendix,  and  here  is  how  they  compare  with  those  of  the  previous 
year  :  — 


1899. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Passengers    

£ 
34,34]  ,600 

22,903,700 
16,300,700 

£ 

33,519,200 
21,997,600 
15,264,900 

£ 
822,400 
906,100 
1,035,800 

^•5 
4' I 
6-8 

Merchandise 

Minerals    

"  Passenger  traffic  is  largely  affected  by  weather  and  other 
circumstances  which  have  little  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
trade.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  growth  in  the  merchandise 
and  mineral  traffic  was  much  larger  than  that  which  was  shown 
in  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  is  thus  indicative  of 
greater  activity  in  our  home  industries  as  well.  Some  light  also 
is  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  our  home  trade  by  the  returns  of 
the  London  and  provincial  bankers'  clearing  houses,  which  compare 
with  those  of  the  previous  year  thus  :  — 


1899. 


£ 


7,203,932,000 


London  Clearing  House"! 

(exchisire     of     Stock  I 

Exchange  and  Consols  [ 

pay  days)  J 

Manchester  i    222,562,000 

Liverpool  '    144,649,000 

Newcastle 77,455,000 

Birmingham 53,557,000 

Bristol  27,949,000 


6,462,583,000 


204,952,000 

128,962,000 

66,208,000 

54,848,000 

26,485,000 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Per  Cent 


+  741,319,000       11-5 


17,610,000 

15,686,000 

11,247,000 

1,291,000 

1,464,000 

1  -J 


8-6 
122 
17-0 

2'4 

5"5 
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"  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  tlic  exceptional  decline  shown  in 
the  Birmingham  clearings  last  year,  seeing  that,  apart  from  the 
cycle  trade,  the  industries  of  which  that  town  is  the  centre  report 
favourably  as  to  the  year's  business.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
clearings  at  all  the  other  centres  show  a  marked  expansion,  which, 
though  to  Fome  extent  it  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  banking 
facilities,  must  in  the  main  be  ascribed  to  the  even  greater 
activity  of  our  home  than  our  foreign  trade. 

"In  reviewing,  twelve  months  ago,  the  trade  of  1898,  we  said 
that  considering  the  industrial  prosperity  by  which  it  was 
characterised,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  there  would  have 
been  during  it  some  appreciable  upward  movement  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  prices  were 
higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  the  rise  was 
very  small  indeed.  The  advance,  however,  which  had  only  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  1898,  made  substantial  progress  in  1899.  As 
registered  by  our  index  number,  the  movement  was  : — 


'Index  Xuniber,' 

reprcsentiiijr  tlie 

Combined  Prices  of 

Twenty-two  Leading 

Commodities. 

1st  January,  1900 2145 

„    July,         1890 20z8 

,,    January,     '9i> 1918 

,,   July,  '98 1 9 15 

,,    January,     '98 1890 

,,    July,  '97 18S5 


'  Index  Number,' 

representing  tbe 

Combined  Prices  of 

Twenty-two  Leadinj 

Commodities. 

l<t  January,  1S97 1950 

„          ,,            '96 1999 

'f>5 1923 

'9i 208; 

'93 2121 

'32 2133 


"  This  shows  an  average  rise  in  prices  for  the  year  of  closo 
upon  12  per  cent.,  and  the  index  number  now  stands  at  a  higher 
level  than  it  has  done  since  the  latter  end  of  1891.  The  advance, 
while  most  marked  in  minerals  and  textile?,  has  extended  in  a 
varying  measure  to  practically  all  the  leading  commodities,  with 
the  important  exception  of  cereals,  which  fetched  somewhat  lower 
prices  in  1899  than  they  did  in  1898.  Another  comparison  that 
can  be  made  is  between  the  average  prices  of  our  imports  and 
exports  in  1899  and  1898.  That  will  be  found  worked  out  in 
Appendix  A,  and  what  it  shows  is  that  while  last  year  the  prices 
of  our  imports  were,  on  the  average,  r78  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  1898,  the  average  rise  in  the  prices  of  our  exports  was  6"62  per 
cent.  As  1899  was  a  year  in  which  the  rise  in  prices  was 
progressive,  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  average 
advance  was  smaller  than  the  extreme  variations  between  prices 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  recorded  by  onr  index 
number.  And,  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  following  tabic  shows 
how  the  movement  in  average  prices  in  1899  compared  with  that 
in  previous  years. 
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Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.     Average  Rise  or  Fall  as  compared  with 
previous  Years. 


1899 
'98 
'97 
'96 
'95 
'94 
'93 


Imports  Retained 

for 

Home  Cousuniption. 

Exports  of 
Home  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

+     1-78 

+    6-62 

+    3-56 

+    0-24 

-  0-2G 

—   o'o7 

—     0"I2 

-   Ill 

—   o-£;i 

+    1-8^ 

+    1-24 

+    1-63 

-  3 '54 

-  7-91 

-  2-i6 

-  3-48 

-  4-27 

-  1-71 

-  3-5^ 

-  6-54 

-  2-C5 

"  It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  this  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  gain  we  reali.sed  on  our  exports  last  year,  owing  to  the  ri.se  in 
prices,  considerably  outweighed  the  loss  resulting  from  the  higher 
prices  we  had  to  pay  for  our  imports.  Altogether,  the  imports 
retained  for  home  consumption  cost  us  7,363,000/.  more  than  they 
would  have  done  had  we  been  able  to  obtain  them  at  the  same 
prices  as  in  1898,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  got  15,852,000/.  more 
for  our  exports  than  they  would  have  fetched  at  the  lower  prices 
of  the  previous  year.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  cereals  reduced  the 
cost  of  our  imports  of  corn  of  all  kinds  by  5,700,000/.,  and,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  while,  because  of  higher  prices,  we  had  to  pay 
about  6,000,000/.  more  for  our  imports  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  we 
gained  for  the  same  reason  nearly  8,200,000/.  on  our  exports  of 
metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  Of  course,  a  rise  of  prices  is 
never  an  unmixed  gain,  especially  when,  as  w^as  the  case  last  year, 
the  rise  is  largely  in  the  raw  material  for  manufacture.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  last  year,  at  all  events,  our  manufacturers, 
owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  own  people,  and  many  of 
our  chief  foreign  customers,  were  able  to  more  than  recoup  them- 
selves for  any  addition  caused  thereby  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Despite  the  higher  prices  for  cotton  and  other  materials  consumed 
by  it,  our  cotton  industry  is  reported  to  have  been  more  remunera- 
tive in  1899  than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  twenty  years  or  so. 
Our  woollen  industry,  although  it  had  to  overcome  similar  draw- 
backs, enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  year.  And,  taking  a 
more  general  survey,  we  have  before  us  a  list  of  73  manufacturing 
and  trading  companies,  few  of  them  connected  with  the  industries 
already  mentioned  or  with  the  mineral  and  metal  industries, 
which,  of  course,  have  flourished,  and  of  these  35  were  able  to 
declare  higher  dividends  than  the  previous  year,  32  maintained 
the  same  rate,  and  only  six  paid  a  lower  dividend. 

"  That  during  1899  there  was  a  further  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  our  industrial  population  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
statistics  collected  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  value  of  which  is  much  enhanced  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  are  published.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  trade  unions  reporting  to  the  depart- 
ment who  were  unemployed  ia  1899  was  only  2*4  per  cent.,    as 
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compared  with  an  averay:e  of  3  per  cent,  in  1898  and  5*2  per  cent, 
in  the  seven  yeai-s  ending  1898.  The  past  year,  moreover,  was 
comparatively  little  disturbed  by  labour  disputes,  and  such  as  did 
take  place  were  of  a  relatively  unimportant  character,  and 
involved  less  interruption  to  work  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
net  result  of  the  changes  in  wages  reported  to  the  department  in 
1899  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  each  of  the  previous  five  years  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  : — 


Vear. 

Total  Number 

vi  Individuals  Affected 

liy  Clmiiges  iu 

Rates  of  Wages. 

Ket  Result  on  Weekly  Wages  of  those 
Affected  by  Changes. 

Total  Amount. 

Avcrnfre  per  Head. 

1899 

'98 

'97 

'96 

'95 

'94 

1,111,197 
1,015,169 
597,444 
607,654 
436,718 
670,386 

+    85,820 
+    80,815 
+    31,507 
+    26,592 

-  28,211 

-  45,091 

*.        (f. 
+    1       6i 
+    I        7 
+    I       -i 
+   -     \o\ 

-  .        3^ 

-  I       4i 

"  Thus  in  the  magnitude  of  the  advance  secured  1899  compares 
favourably  with,  immediately  preceding  years,  and,  tracing  its 
distribution,  the  department  reports  that  '  Of  the  computed  total 
amount  of  increase  in  weekly  wages  (86,000/.),  49,000/.,  or  57  per 
cent.,  went  to  the  coal  miners;  13,000/.,  or  15  per  cent.,  to  the 
iron  and  steel  workers  ;  and  6,400/.,  or  7  per  cent,,  to  building 
trade  operatives.  Next  in  importance  to  these  changes  are  the 
advances  which  took  effect  in  the  textile  trades.  For  six  years 
no  general  changes  had  been  recorded  in  this  group — the  last 
reported  movement  being  in  the  period  1892-93,  when  the  cotton 
spinners  sustained  a  decrease  of  2*91  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of 
the  linen  and  jute  workers  of  Dundee  fell  5  per  cent.'  Of  course, 
the  increased  purchasing  power  acquired  by  our  working  popu- 
lation, through  fuller  employment  and  better  wages,  has  in  its 
turn  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  greatly  indebted  to  it  for  the  exuberance  of 
the  revenue  will  be  seen  from  the  following  recoi'd  of  the  con- 
sumption of  dutiable  commodities  in  each  of  the  past  three 
years : — 


lbs. 

>> 

cwts. 

lbs. 

gall?. 

.  proof  galls. 

galls. 

barrels 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Tea    

Cocoa     

Coffee    

242,561,000 
39,540,000 
208,000 
78,641,000 
16,662,000 
35,770,000 
8,689,000 
35,770,000 

235,414,000 
38,580,000 
151,000 
75,164,000 
16,617,000 
33,742,000 
8,010,000 
3^,742,000 

231,400,000 

30,045,000 

249,000 

71,195,000 

15  853,000 

Tobacco 

Wines    

Spirits,  homo    .. 

„        foreign.. 

Bcir  

32,657,000 

8,347,000 

32,657,000 
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"  In  the  increased  prosperity  of  last  year  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  our  great  agricultural  industry  participated.  Partly 
because  of  a  reduction  iu  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  yield  of 
our  cereal  crops  fell  below  that  of  1898,  which,  however,  was  in 
this  respect  an  exceptional  year.  And  for  the  smaller  crops  lower 
average  prices  were  obtained.  Still,  though  neither  crops  nor 
prices  came  up  to  the  level  of  1898,  they  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  other  previous  years,  and  in  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  live  stock  and  the  higher  prices  realised  for  cattle,  farmers 
obtained  some  compensatory  benefits,  so  that  although,  on  the 
whole,  they  did  not  fare  so  well  as  they  did  in  1898,  they  may  be 
credited  with  having  had  a  fairly  good  year  as  our  agriculturists 
have  now  come  to  reckon  a  good  year.  Subjoined  is  our  usual 
statem.ent  showing  cereal  prices  : — 


Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per. Imperial  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immediately  after  Harvest,  1893-99,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  Years. 


Periotls. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897.     1896. 

1895.     1894.1  1893. 

After  harvest 

s.     d. 
25     - 

s.     d. 

28      I 
34     - 

s.     d.:  s.     d. 

33     7!  23      1 
30     2    26     2 

s.     d.    s.     d.    s.     d. 
23     1    24     I    25  11 
23     1    22   10    26     4 

(."alendar  year  average  

25     8 

Comparative  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain. 


Week. 


9. 
16.. 
23.. 
30.. 

Oct.  7.. 

14.. 

21.. 

28.. 
Nov.  4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

Dec.  2.. 

9.. 

16. 

23.. 

30., 


Wheat. 


1899.  1898.  I  1897. 


s.    d.     s.    d.  i  s.    d. 


July29 25  2 

Aug.  5 24  10 

12 24  8 

19 H  7 

26 1  24  7 

Sept.  2 i  25  - 


25  5 

25  4 

25  4 

25  6 

26  - 

27  3 

28  2 
28  I 
27  2 
26  7 
26  I 
25  8 
25  7 


36<ll  28  10 


26  10 


25  9 

26  6 
26  6 

26  8 

27  4 

28  4 
28  4 
28  1 
27  9 
27  7 
27  6 
27  2 
26  9 
26  11 


29  5 

29  8 

30  4 

31  8 
II  7 
33  I 
33  10 
33  11 
il  4 

32  I 

31  10 

32  i 

32  10 

33  5 

34  - 
33  II 
33  8 


Barley. 


1899.  1898.  1897. 


s.    d. 

22  5 
20  9 

22   6 
26  II 

26  5 

25  10 

26  5 

27  I 
27  4 
26 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 
26 


II 


s.    d.  J 
24  2 

26  111 

27  SJ 
24  4 
27  6 
27  8 
27  9 
26  10 

26  9 

27  - 
27  5 

27  11 

28  1 
28  8 
28 
28 
28 
28 


25  10 

25  7 

25  10 

2£;  <; 


6 

7 
5 
4 

28  6 
28  6 


28 
28 
28 


s.  d. 

17  10 

17  9 

19  - 

19  2 

22  5 

25  II 

27  4 

28  11 

29  7 
29  10 
28  9 
28  3 
27  5 
27  5 

26  10 
26  3 
26  2 

25  9 

25  10 

26  - 
26  4 

26  1 1 

27  3 


Oats. 


1899.  1898.1  1897. 


s.    d. 


s.    d.\ 
20  11 
20  7! 
20  9 
19  11 
19  3  1 
18  11 
17  10 
16  10 


6  10 

6  3 

6  7 

6  t; 

6  7 

6  7 

6  6 

6  5 

6  I 

6  - 

6  2 


17 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16  8 

17  2 


17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 


9  - 
8  II 

7  4 

7  2 

7  I 

7  - 

7  3 

7  - 

6  8 

6  4 

6  - 

6  I 

6  2 

6  - 

6  5 

6  3 

6  i; 

6  8 

6  9 

6  6 

7  - 
7  - 
7  I 
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"  No  review  of  the  trade  of  1890  would  be  complete  wliich  failed 
to  refer  to  the  development  durinj^;  the  jcar  of  the  movement  for 
combining  into  one  big  organisation  or  '  trust,' the  whole,  or  as- 
many  as  possible,  of  the  producers  in  certain  branches  of  industry. 
It  is  in  the  United  States  that  this  movement  has  attained  its 
fullest  dimensions,  but  it  has  made  considerable  pi'Ogress  here  as 
well,  especially  in  various  departments  of  our  textile  industries. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  economic  aspects  of 
this  development,  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  tend  to  lesseiv 
materially  the  costs  of  production  and  distribution  without  raising 
prices  against  consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  i» 
evident  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  must  lead  to  an  inflation 
of  capital.  Inducements  have  to  be  held  out  in  order  to  persuade 
the  independent  concerns  to  join  the  combination.  The  individual 
acumen,  foresight,  and  skill  which,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  per- 
sonal gain,  have  done  so  much  to  develop  our  industries  and 
pei-fect  the  means  of  production,  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
exercised  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  a  board  of  directors. 
And  although  it  is  denied  that  the  combinations  aim  at  increasing 
prices,  if  once  they  gain  anything  like  a  monopoly  in  any  particular 
bi-ancli  of  industry,  the  temptation  to  swell  profits  at  the  expense 
of  consumei-s  is  one  which  they  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  resist. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  therefore,  this  extension  of  the  'trust' 
system  will  have  to  be  watched  very  carefully  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  suspicion. 

"  The  dominating  influences  in  the  money  market  daring  1899 
were  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  war.  As  the  result  of  the 
former,  accentuated  as  it  was  by  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, the  bank  experienced  throughout  the  whole  year  a  steady 
pull  upon  its  resources,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  gauged  from. 
the  fact  that  the  net  withdrawals  of  gold  from  it  for  home  circu- 
lation and  other  home  requirements  amounted  in  the  year  to  about 
6,400,000/.,  as  compared  with  3,000,000/.  in  1898,  and  an  average 
of  2|  millions  in  the  previous  three  years.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
bank  rate,  which  stood  at  4  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  reduced  in  the  middle  of  January  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  again 
lowered  at  the  commencement  of  February  to  3  per  cent.,  at  which 
it  remained  until  the  first  week  in  July.  About  the  beginning  of 
!March,  however,  the  bank  reserve  began  to  run  down,  and  the 
directors  were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  for  not  taking 
active  measures  to  attract  supplies  of  gold  from  abroad.  Early  in 
July  the  withdrawals  of  gold  for  home  circulation  compelled  the 
bank  to  raise  its  rate  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  there  it  stood  till  the  first 
week  in  October,  when  the  unusual  step  was  taken  of  raising  the 
rate  first  to  4^  and  then  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
week,  such  a  double  advance  having  occurred  only  twice  in  the 
previous  thirty-three  years.  The  reason  for  this  movement  was 
the  rumours  of  Avar,  and  in  the  following  week  there  came  the 
Boer  ultimatum  and  the  consequent  hostilities,  whereby  not  only 
were  the  supplies  of  gold  from  .South  Africa  stopped,  but  we  were 
caused  to  ship  considerable  quantities  of  gold  thither  to  pay 
current  expenses.     At   5  per  cent,  the  bank  rate  stood  until  tlie 
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om\  of  Xovemher,  when,  owing  to  a  drain  of  gold  for  Argentina, 
it  was  raised  to  6  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  Whatever  supineness  the  baiak  directors  may  have  shown 
in  protecting  their  reserve  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  acted  with  great  energy  in  the 
later  months,  for,  not  content  with  raising  the  official  rate,  they 
also  advanced  their  buying  prices  for  foreign  gold  coins,  and  made 
advances  at  low  rates  on  condition  that  they  should  be  repaid  in 
gold.  And  the  success  which,  attended  those  measures  for 
attracting  gold  hither  goes  to  show  that  the  bank  could,  if  it  had 
been  so  moved,  have  readily  enough  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
bullion  brokers,  of  which  so  much  was  previously  made.  Through- 
out the  year  the  outside  market  rates  kept  fairly  close  up  to  the 
official  minimum,  and  were,  indeed,  at  certain  times,  and  especially 
in  the  December  quarter,  higher  than  that  of  the  bank.  There 
was  consequently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  a 
larger  margin  than  usual  betAveen  the  borrowing  and  the  lending 
rates  of  the  banks,  and  as  they  also  benefited  by  the  higher 
average  value  of  money,  and  the  active  demand  for  it,  the  year 
was  to  them  a  distinctly  profitable  one. 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

i89t;. 

six                four 

per  cut.      1       per  rnt. 

G                     4 

3                    2i 

six 

per  cnt. 

4 

2 

three 

per  cut. 
4 

2 

Average  mai'ket  rate  of  dis-l 
count,  best  three  months'  [■ 
bills   J 

Average  allowance  on  deposits 

£    s.    d.       £  s.    d. 

3     5     -        2   1 1   lo 

2     3     6        I    13     - 

£   s.    d. 

I    15   10 

1      I    10 

£    .^.    d. 
I     8     7 

-   19     6 

Marfin  of  profit  

I      I      6    1    -   iS    TO 

-   14     - 

-     9      1 

"  For  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  desii-ability  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  not  only 
increasing  their  own  cash  reserves,  but  also  co-operating  more 
closely  with  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  enable  it  more 
effectually  to  protect  and  maintain  the  central  cash  reserves.  And 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union  Bank  the  chairman,  Mr.  Felix  O. 
Schuster,  stated  that  the  action  of  the  bankers'  committee,  Avhich 
has  been  considei'ing  this  .subject,  bad  already  borne  fruit,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  causes  why  the  market  rates  had,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  especially,  been  kept  '  well  up  to  the  level, 
and  often  materially  above  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.'  But, 
while  this  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  unfortunately  cannot 
be  said  that  anything  has  yet  been  done  towards  increasing  the  too 
slender  cash  reserves  which  the  banks  themselves  hold  against 
their  huge  liabilities. 
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European  liatcs  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  1899. 


• 

Beginning  of  Months  nf  1899. 

Jan. 

-•• 

Mar. 

April. 

May.  June 

July. 

P.ct. 
3 
2 

Aug. 
P.ct. 

Ho 

Sept. 

P.ct. 
3i 
3i 

Oct. 

P.ct. 

5 
5i 

1 
Nov. 

P.ct. 
5 
4i 

Dec. 

P.ct. 
6 
5ii 

Avge. 

London.       P-ct- 
Bank  rate    ....    4 
Open  market     2| 

P.ct. 
3 

P.ct. 
3 
2iV 

P.ct.  P.ct. 
3        3 

ih     2i 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
3-67 
3-25 

Paris. 
Bank  rate    ....    3 
Open  market  '  3 

3 

3 

2i 

u 

3 

3 

2| 

3 

2i 

3 
2H 

3 

2f 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

308 
2-71 

Tienna. 
Bank  rate    ....    5 
Open  market     4t 

\i 

5 

4i 

5 
4i 

5 

41 

4^ 
4t 

4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

4^ 

4i 

6 

5t 

6 

5i 

6 

5l 

5-23 

4-45 

Berlin.       \ 
Bank  rate    ....    6 
Open  market     41 

3f 

4i 
4 

4i 

4t 

4^ 
3i 

4 

3l 

4^ 
4 

4^ 
4i 

5 

4| 

6 

5 

6 

5^ 

6 

5t 

5-23 

4-47 

Frankfort. 
Bank  rate    ....    6 
Open  market  ,  4^ 

5 
3^ 

4i 
4 

4i 
4i 

4i 
31 

4 
3l 

41- 
4 

4l 
3H 

5 

41 

6 

5»' 

6 
5i 

6 

5t 

523 

4-25 

Amsterdam.  \ 
Bank  rate    ....    2.^ 
Open  market     2i 

2i 
2i 

2^ 
21 

2§ 
If 

2i 
2S 

2i 
2f 

3 

2f 

4^ 
3i 

4 

5 

5 

5 

41 

If 

3-6 
3-26 

Brussels. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
31 

3^ 

3 

3i 
3 

3i 

3i 

21 

3i 
3i 

4 
3f 

3i 
3i 

3i 
3i 

4 
3l 

5 

4f 

^1 

383 
3-57 

Samhttrg. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

6 

41 

5 
3^ 

4 

4i 
4i 

4^ 
31 

4 
3i 

4^ 
4 

4^ 
3il 

5 
41 

6 

5i 

6 

5J 

6 

5t 

504 

4-72 

St. Petersburg 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5i 

5i 

5i 
6 

5i 
6 

5i 
6i 

5i 

5i 
6 

51 
6 

5i 
5i 

5i 
5i 

5i 
6i 

5i 
6i 

5i 
6i 

55 
61 

"  During  the  first  half  of  1899  the  new  capital  application.s 
amounted  to  a  little  over  88,000,000/.,  which  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  There  was  a 
great  shrinkage,  however,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
total  for  the  twelve  months  falls  considerably  short  of  that  of  any 
year  since  1895.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount 
offered  quarter  by  quarter,  with  the  figures  for  the  like  periods  of 
the  four  preceding  years  for  comparison  : — 


[OdO's  omitted.] 

\HW. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1695. 

First  quarter    ... 
Second    ,, 
Third      „ 
Fourth    „ 

£ 
.... ,     39,416, 
....(     48,697, 
...       19,291, 
....      25,765, 

i             * 
1      48,054, 

'      38.157, 

1      37,705, 

1      27,257, 

1          £ 
28,116, 

47,777, 
31,874, 
49,522, 

£ 

30,925, 
48,569, 
41,287, 
32,026, 

£ 
28,479, 
23,710, 
32,742, 
19,759, 

1.33,109, 

I  50,' 73, 

157,289, 

152,807, 

104,690, 
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"  And  in  the  following  statement  the  applications  for  the 
twelve  months  are  classified  as  far  as  possible  according  to  the 
various  kinds  of  enterprise  for  which  the  money  was  sought  to  be 
obtained : — 

Whole  Year. 
£ 

Foreign  Government  loans    9,900,000 

Colonial                 „                    7,398,600 

British  municipal  and  county  loans 6,126,900 

Colonial  and  foreign  corporations    496,000 

British  railways 8,755,600 

Indian  and  colonial  railways    7,017,900 

Foreign  railways     11,853,600 

Mining  companies — 

Australasian    1,756,000 

Band     3,070,900 

Rhodesia 840,000 

Copper  mines  2,423,700 

Other        „       3,524,300 

Esploi'ation  and  financial 6,539,000 

Breweries  and  distilleries 8,524,700 

Merchants,  importei'S,  and  exporters  2,529,200 

Manufacturing    14,367,300 

Stores  and  trading 5,462,200 

Estate  companies    6,184,900 

Iron,  coal,  and  steel    7,215,100 

Electric  lighting,  power,  &c 3,545,900 

Gas  and  water    1,102,500 

Hotels,  theatres,  and  entertainments  2,867,400 

Patents  and  proprietary  articles    2,657,600 

Docks,  hai'bours,  and  shipping 3,584,000 

Banks  and  insurance 2,042,500 

Miscellaneous 31383,900 


i33,'"^9!70o 


"  The  loans  raised  by  foreign  Governments  were  restricted  to 
two  issues,  one  of  9,000,000^.  for  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
one  of  one-tenth  of  that  amount,  offered  by  the  Brazilian  Province 
of  San  Paulo,  Nearly  the  whole  sum  placed  upon  the  market  by 
British  Colonies  was  offered  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  when 
four  issues  were  made  by  South  Australia,  'New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
and  the  Cape  respectively,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
7,000,000/. 

'•  So  unfavourable  has  the  condition  of  the  market  become  for 
the  absorption  of  that  kind  of  security,  that  even  leading  home  cor- 
porations have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  loans,  except 
upon  terms  a  great  deal  more  onerous  than  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  are  unwilling  to  submit. 
Still,  the  total  of  such  applications  in  the  year  amounted  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  6,127,000/. 

"  Our  home  railways,  as  usual,  found  it  necessary  to  place  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  new  stock,  though  the  total  of  which  any 
public  notice  was  given  amounted  to  only  8,756,000/.,  as  compared 
with  1 1,090,000/.  in  1898.  Of  this,  the  principal  items  were  issues 
of  ordinary  stock  by  the  Midland  and  ^orth-Eastern  Companies, 
and  preference  stocks  by  the  South-Eastern  and  Lancashire  and 
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Torkshirc  Companies.  The  7  millions  subscribed  for  Indian  and 
Colonial  railways  -were  issued  almost  entirely  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  were  divided  in  the  proportion  of  about  4,000,000/. 
and  3,000,000/.  between  Rhodesia  and  India.  Foreign  railways 
"were  prominent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  large 
additions  made  to  their  capital  by  Argentine  railways  for 
extensions  and  new  connections.  Earlier  in  the  year  large  issues 
were  made  on  account  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  and  for  a 
railway  in  Russia. 

"  Promoters  of  mining  companies  had  few  opportunities  of 
enticing  the  speculative  investor,  the  total  amount  raised  for  all 
descriptions  of  mines  dui'ing  the  year  being  under  12,000,000?. 

"  The  task  of  classifying  the  industrial  companies  is  somewhat 
difficult,  as  many  of  the  companies  could  be  placed  with  equal 
appropriateness  in  several  different  groups.  The  manufacturing 
group  naturally  covers  most  ground,  and  comes  out  with  by  far 
the  largest  total  for  the  year.  That  is  partly  because  it  includes 
the  textile  '  combines,'  the  latest  of  which,  the  calico  printers,  is 
a  huge  agglomeration  with  a  capital  running  up  to  9,200,000/. 
nominal.  In  the  stores  and  trading  group,  the  principal  items 
Avere  contributed  by  an  augmentation  of  the  capitals  of  existing 
undertakings.  One  of  the  less  prominent  features  of  the  year's 
new  companies  was  the  number  of  joint-stock  concerns  formed  to 
acquire  blocks  of  flats  in  London  or  City  offices,  sometimes  both 
together.  No  doubt  this  is  a  remunerative  form  of  investment 
under  good  management,  especially  in  times  when  there  is  a  gi*eat 
scarcity  of  house  accommodation  in  the  metropolis.  The  business, 
however,  seems,  as  usual,  to  be  in  danger  of  being  overdone. 
Electrical  enterprise  did  not  attract  capital  on  any  considerable 
.scale,  most  of  the  issues  being  merely  additional  amounts  raised  by 
existing  companies. 

"  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  capital  applications  and 
calls  made  in  each  for  the  ten  years  ending  1899: — 


Capital  Created  and  Issued. 

Actual  Money  Ca 

Is. 

In 

England 

In 

England 

and 

Total. 

and 

Total. 

England. 

elsewliere. 

England. 

eUcwliere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In  1899.... 

124,192,000 

8,978,000 

133,170,000 

82,145,000 

8,144,000 

90,289,000 

„     '98... 

113,838,000 

36,336,000 

150,173,000 

79,789,000 

21,412,000 

101,201,000 

, 

'97... 

145,612,000 

I  1,687,000 

157,299,000 

73,947,000 

7,747,000 

81,694,000 

'9fi.... 

125,964,000 

i6, 713,000 

152,677,000 

66,1 1 1,000 

18,281,432 

84,393,000 

, 

'95.... 

91,694,000 

12,996,000 

104,690,000 

64,645,000 

19,855,000 

84,500,000 

, 

'94... 

61,191,000 

30,644,000 

91,835,000 

62,666,000 

11,556,000 

74,222,000 

, 

'93.... 

39,181,000 

9.959.750 

49,141,000 

33,751,000 

8,202,000 

4'.953.ooo 

, 

'92.... 

53,197,000 

27,940,000 

81,137,000 

47,212,000 

12,045,000 

59,262,000 

„     '91.... 

80,239,000 

24,356,000 

104,595,000 

66,810,000 

9,234,000 

76,044,000 

.,      '90... 

12.-),898,OO0 

16,667,000 

142,5(35,000 

120,717,000 

20,290,000 

141,007,000 

"  The  silver  market  in  1899  is  thus  reported  upon  by  ^lessrs. 
Pixley  and  Abell : — '  The  extreme  variations  in  the  jirice  of  silver 
were  small,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  price   was 
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steady,  threatened  weakness  being  again  and  again  averted  bj-- 
opportune  coinage  orders  both  from  Pai^is  and  Russia.  These 
special  orders  were  by  no  means  of  the  same  importance  as  those 
that  so  greatly  influenced  the  market  in  1898,  and  there  were  no 
more  orders  on  Spanish  account.  In  April  there  was  a  rush  of 
speculative  buying,  causing  a  rapid  rising  to  29^^.  This  was 
partly  based  on  the  opinion  that  silver  was  unduly  low,  and  great 
expectations  were  formed  as  to  the  future  of  the  metal  when  the 
chief  smelters  in  the  United  States  formed  a  combination.  New 
York  was  amongst  the  buyers  at  this  time.  In  October  the  State 
of  Gwalior  sold  about  200,000/.  out  of  their  holding  of  4,000,000/. 
silver  rupees,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  these  sales  might  continue, 
the  market  fell  rapidly.  China  was  a  better  buyer  than  usual,  and 
about  a  million  more  than  in  1898  was  shipped.  India  bought 
intermittently,  but  part  of  the  silver  figuring  iu  the  Bombay 
exports  was  there  coined  into  British  dollai^s,  and  eventually  went 
to  the  Straits.' 

Montldij  Fluctuations  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

January  

February 

March 

d.        d.         d.        d. 

271  27i  1  z6i  26* 
27-^  27t  '   26i  2<;f 

27-2r  27f   1  2fiJ-.  2C 

d.      d. 

29H  29ii 
291  29H 
291  28t\ 
28i  283^ 
28^  2H 
271  27i 
27H  26J 
26i  23i 
27i  23 f 
21i     2ox\- 
27^  26f 
271  25H 

d.        d. 
30g  302- 
3It'o  30I 
3if'«  31^ 
3itV  3o|f 
3ii  30if 
3  It's  3ifV 
31?  3it 
31F  30? 
3oii  30 

3OT8  29T 
30Tlf  29f 

30   29^- 

d.       d. 
27tV  27VV 
27ii  27i 
29|  271 

April  

28J  27^ 

,/;  5   T  r  1  1 
26J   25i 
27^-  26ii 

27I  27 

27H  27i 
28tV  27ii 

28i   27t^ 

28^  27i 
27t   27i 

301  291 

May  

28i  28 
28  21U 
27i  271 
27if  27J- 
27f  26if 
26i|  261 
27A  26ii 
27^  26H 

301  30 A 

30ii  30yV 

July 

August  

September  .... 

October  

November  .... 
December  .... 

301  aotv 
30^5  30^ 
30VV  30xV 
31f  301 
31   301 
30H  30 

Yearly  avge. 
Highest  price 
Lowest   „ 

27t'« 

281 

261 

26if 

28tV 

25 

27^\ 
231 

30* 
3i/« 

29f 

29f 
311 
27t^ 

"  The  first  half  of  the  year  1899  was  remarkably  free  from 
political  disturbances  of  an  international  character,  and  as  money 
rates  were  normal  and  trade  very  profitable,  the  range  of  Stock 
Exchange  values  at  the  end  of  June  was  generally  higher  than  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1898.  From  that  time  onwards,  however, 
there  was  a  more  or  less  continuous  decline,  owing  to  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  South  African  Republic,  resulting  in  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  tlie  middle  of  October.  The  depression  was 
much  accentuated  by  the  British  reverses  during  November  and 
December  and  the  squeeze  in  the  money  market,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year  the  general  level  of  prices 
was  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  twelve  months,  the  close 
being  very  little  above  the  worst.  The  monthly  table  compiled  by 
the  Baiilcers'  Magazine  affords  a  very  good  comparison  of  the 
movement  of  market  values,  by  placing  the  figures  for  the  last 
month  of  1899  beside  those   for   the   corresponding   dale  in   the 
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jn-evious  yojii-.  This  shows  that  the  value  of  the  325  securities 
enumei-ated  was  on  16th  December,  1899,  3,121,417,000/.,  as  com- 
pared with  3,241,219.000/.,  on  19th  December,  1898,  showing  a  net 
depreciation  of  1 19,802,000/.,  equal  to  37  per  cent.  It  must  he 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  comparison  is  considerably  more 
favourable  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  been  made  up  on  the 
last  day  of  the  respective  years.  A  leading  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  British  Government  stocks,  the  Consols  quotation  being 
looi  on  16th  December  and  99 j  on  the  30th,  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  fell  from  98  to  97,  and  Local  Loans  Stock  from  103  to  100. 
The  subjoined  table  must  consequently  be  read  with  due  allowance 
for  the  further  fall  that  took  place  after  the  compilation  was  made. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Koiuinal 

Amount 

{Tat  Value). 

£ 

bc4,i94, 

49,417. 

29.823, 
928.539. 
313,007, 
171,118, 
•  28,803, 

47,010, 

56,014, 
89,000, 

59,545. 
7,605, 

19.516. 
84,216, 


35, '90, 


7,038, 

6,167, 
10,842, 
3,956, 
''•.055, 
20,716, 
4,529, 
9.944, 
8,810, 
4,966, 

>7,9'4, 
4,066, 

8,553, 


Department,  containing 


:.»68,932. 


British  unci  Indian  funds 

Corporation  (U.K.)  stocks  ... 
Colonial  Government  stocks.,.. 
Ditto  inscribed  ditto. .. 
Foreign  Government     ditto.... 

British  Railway  Ordinary 

Ditto     Debenture      „        

Ditto     Preference     ,,        

Indian  Railways        ,,        

Railways  in  Bi'itish  posses- 1 

sions  Ordinary    j 

American  railway  shares  

Ditto     bonds  (gold)  

Ditto     bonds  (sterling) 

Foreign  railways     

Ditto     obligatioiis 

Bank  shares  — 

10  British  bank  shares 

4  Australasian  bank  shares 

6  Otlier    colonial    bank  \ 

shares J 

10  Semi-foreign  bank  shares 
Corporat  ion  stocks  (colonial  "1 

and  foreign)    J 

Financial,  land  

Gas  

Insurance    

Coal,  iron,  and  steel  

Canal  and  dock  

Breweries     

Commercial,  industrial,  <tc 

Mines  (chiefly  South  African) 

Shipping 

Telegraph  and  telephone  

Tram  and  omnibus     

Waterworks    


Market  Values 
middle  of  December, 


1899. 


£ 

811,218, 

39,988, 

51,936, 

31,472, 

802,958, 

325,034, 

196,807, 

181,530, 

68,729, 

30,290, 

79,566, 
46,188, 
8,673, 
16,233, 
60,089, 

48,687, 
8,742, 

7,012, 

15,666, 

7,551, 

7,797, 
29,494, 
21,648, 
12,251, 
64,033, 
12,085, 
35,074, 
47,618, 

6,839, 
20,423, 

5,045, 
20,741, 


325 


Totals  '3,121,417, 


1898. 


£ 

886,950 

42,535 

52,626 

32,460 

805,254 

339,127 

207,729 

190,249 

75,014^ 

28,410 

77,981- 
47,213 
8,799 
15,417 
63,647 

46,892 
7,636 

7,019 

15,548 

7,527; 

7,710 
29,436 
23,061 
10,632 
66,599 
13,103 
33,344 
43,799 

6,682 
22,762 

5,00c 
20,98n 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Amount. 


£ 

-  75,732, 

-  2,547, 

-  690, 
988, 

-  2,296, 

-  14,093, 

-  10,992, 

-  8,719, 

-  6,285, 

+     1,880, 

+     1,582, 

-  1,025, 

-  126, 
-I-        816, 

-  3,558, 


',795, 
1,106, 

7, 
118, 

24, 

87, 

58, 

i,4'3, 

1,619, 

2,«;66, 

1,078, 

1,730, 

3,819, 

'57, 

2,399, 

39, 

248, 


Per  Cent. 


«'5 
5 '9 


4'5 
8-; 


6-6 


C6 


.V8 
14-4 

o"i 

0-7 

o"3 
r  I 
o"; 
5'9 
'■5 
V8 
81 
c.'z 
h-o 

2'3 

'0'3 
"■7 
\'z 


3,241,219, 


1  9,802 
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''  The  circumstances  I'eferred  to  above  affected  British  Govei-n- 
ment  securities  in  a  special  decree,  since  it  became  obvious  tliai 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  would  not  only  put  a  stop 
to  the  usvial  Government  purchases  of  stock,  but  would  probably 
necessitate  new  issues  of  considerable  amount.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  depreciation  in  British  and  Indian  funds,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  very  much  larger,  both 
actually  and  proportionately,  than  that  which  occurred  in  any 
other  group  of  securities. 

"  Foreign  Government  stocks,  though  the  general  range  of 
values  was  lower,  showed  only  a  small  net  depreciation,  a  big  rise 
in  Spanish  and  a  smaller  improvement  in  the  securities  of  one  or 
two  Sou.th  American  States  partly  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
general  movement.  The  ordinary  stocks  of  British  railways  com- 
pared very  unfavourably  in  market  value  at  the  end  as  compared 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  were  aifected  not  only  by 
the  general  malaise  in  the  stock  markets,  but  also  by  the  considei^a- 
tion  that  working  expenses  were  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  expansion  in  gross  earnings,  an  anticipation  that  has  since 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  published  accounts.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  the  fall  were  Great  Eastern  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  stocks.  An  exception  to  the  general  depreciation  occurred 
in  the  group  of  American  railway  ordinary  shares,  though  even 
this  was  mainly  due  to  particularly  marked  advances  in  the  prices 
of  certain  stocks  which  oifset  comparatively  small  declines  else- 
where ;  in  all  cases,  however,  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
much  below  the  highest  touched  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
securities  of  both  the  Canadian  railways  showed  a  marked  appre- 
ciation on  balance,  tlie  improvement  in  their  position  upholding 
them  against  outside  circumstances  of  a  depressing  character. 
There  was  also  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  market  values  of 
Ai'gentine  railway  stocks,  the  lines  having  enjoyed  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  year.  Among  miscellaneous  issues,  bank  shares  of  all 
descriptions  were  quoted  higher  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year,  the  conditions  having  been  for  the  most  part  favourable  to 
profitable  banking  operations.  Coal  and  iron  shares  were  in 
favour  throughout,  the  industries  being  very  prominent  in  the  trade 
boom  which  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  feature  of  the  year  1899. 

"  South  African  mining  shares,  in  spite  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate  which  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  showed  very  little  depreciation  as  compared  with 
the  end  of  1898,  and  stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than,  say,  four 
months  before.  A  number  of  the  principal  West  Australian 
producing  mines  had  greatly  risen  in  market  value,  but,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  far  below 
the  highest  recorded  in  the  interval.  Copper  mining  shares 
steadily  advanced  in  price,  in  sympathy  with  the  constant  increase 
in  the  pi'ice  of  the  metal. 

Appendix   (A.) — Volume  and  Value  of  otir  Foreign  Trade  of  1899 
compared  ivith  that  of  1898. 
"  For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  our  practice  to  analyse 
the  annual  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  so  as  to  show  to  what 
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extent  the  recorded  movements  in  values  have  been  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  volume  of  the  j^ear's  trade,  and  how  far  to  alterations 
in  prices.  The  details  of  this  analysis  for  the  j'car  1899  will  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  the  Economist  of  the  20th  and  27th  January, 
and  we  now,  as  usual,  bring  together  the  main  figures,  in  order 
that  the  broad  results  may  be  more  clearly  indicated  : — 

T.  linport.^. 


1S99. 


Living  animals   

Articles  of  food  and  drink   

Tobacco  

Metals 

Chemicals,  dye  stuff's,  and  tanning"! 

materials J 

Oils 

Kaw  materials  for  textile  manufac-  "I 

tures    J 

TIaw  materials  for  sundiy  industries. 

Manufactured  articles   

Miscellaneous       ,,     ■   

I'arcel  post 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Returns. 


£ 

9,r,1.5,000 

195,525,000 

5,616,000 

28,264,000 

5,769,000 

9,689,000 

65,684,000 

56,667,000 

91,293,000 

15,915,000 

1,139,000 


Total  imports 485,076,000 

Deduct  re-exports ;     65,020,000 


Net  imports j  420,056,000 


Value 
Calculated  at 
Prices  of  18B8. 


£ 

9,219,000 

200,385,000 

5,281,000 

23,671,000 

5,603,000 

8,823,000 

61,923,000 

54,967,000 

89,695,000 

14,950,000 

1,1 15,000 


475>^3-.coo 
62,939,000 


412,693,000 


1898. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Itctiirns. 


£ 

10,386,000 

193,731,000 

3,887,000 

21,852,000 

5,484,000 

8,357,000 

71,268,000 

52,226,000 

87,076,000 

14,797,000 

1,314,000 


470,379,000 
60,655,000 


409,724,000 


II.  Exports  of  British  Products. 


Living  animals   

Articles  of  food  and  drink    

Raw  materials    

Yarn  of  all  kinds  

Textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds   

Metals  and  macliinerv  

Apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use 
Chemicals  and  chemical  and  medi- 1 

cinal  preparations J 

All  other  articles    

Puree!  post 

Total    


1899. 


Value  in  Trade  I  Value 

and  Navigation       Calculated  at 
Returns.        |  Prices  of  18'J8. 


£ 

1,003,000 
12,569,000 
26,582,000 
16,619,000 
82,835,000 
59,963,000 

9,555,000 

8,855,000 

35,017,000 
2,467,000 


£ 

1,019,000 
•I  1,053,000 
24-757,000 
16,429,000 
8 1,70  (,000 
5  1,822,000 

9,399,000 

7,965,000 

33,165,000 
2,303,000 


255,465,000*    239,613,000 


1898. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Returns. 


£ 

1,104,000 
12,104,000 
21,077,000 
17,055,000 
77,453,000 
51,137,000 

9,577,000 

8,389,000 

33,323,000 
2,11-0,000 


233,359,000 


•  Exclusive  of  value  of  British  ships  built  for  foreigners,  amounting  to 
9,195,000/.,  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  (he  returns  for  1899. 
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Dealing  first  with  the  volume  of  our  trade,  it  is  shown  iu  Table  1 
that  in  1898  tlie  total  value  of  the  imports  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption was  409,724,000/.,  and  that  if  we  had  paid  for  onr  net 
imports  of  last  year  the  same  averafje  prices  as  in  1898,  they  Avould 
have  cost  us  412,693,000/.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  was 
last  year  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  net  imports  equal  to 
the  ditlerence  between  412,693,000/.  and  409.724,000/.,  which  is 
2,969,000/.,  or  0*72  per  cent.  Then,  as  to  our  exports.  In  1898  we 
exported  British  products  to  the  value  of  233.359,000/.,  while  our 
exports  in  1899,  if  we  had  obtained  for  them  the  same  prices  as 
in  1898,  would  have  realised  239,613.000/.;  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  amounts,  which  works  out  at  an  increase  of 
6,254,000/.,  or  2-68  per  cent.,  is  the  measure  of  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  our  shipments  in  1899.  Taking  imports  and  exports 
together,  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  last  y^ear  (exclusive  of  re- 
exports and  of  ships  sold  to  foreigners,  the  value  of  which  was  not 
included  in  previous  returns),  shows,  as  compared  with  1898,  an 
increase  of  1*43  per  cent.,  the  figures  being : — 

£ 

Actual  value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  "1       ,         _ 
British  products  in  1898 f      t'43,o«3.ooo 

Yalue  of  net  im)iorts  and  of  exports  of  British" 

products  in  1899,  calculated  at  the  prices  of  \      6^;;, 306, 000 
1898    


Increase  in  1899,  due  to  larger  quantities....         9,;;3,coo 

=  I '43  percent. 

"  Next,  as  to  prices.  The  actual  cost  of  our  imports  for  home 
consumption  last  year  was  420,056,000/.,  whereas  if  we  had  paid 
for  them  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1898,  they  would  have  cost 
us  412,693,000/..  Thus,  owing  to  higher  prices,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  our  imports  of  7,363,00c/.,  or  1*78  per  cent. ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  prices  of  the  imports  Avere  on  the  average 
I "78  per  cent,  higher  in  1899  than  in  1898.  And  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  our  exports  was  much  more  marked.  Our  total  exports  of 
British  products  in  1899  are  valued  at  255,465,000/.  If,  however, 
their  value  had  been  calculated  at  the  same  average  prices  as  in 
1898,  it  would  have  amounted  to  239,613,000/.,  and  there  was 
thus  an  increa.se  in  value  due  to  higher  prices  of  15,852,000/.,  or 
6*62  per  cent.  In  imports  and  exports  combined,  the  increase 
in  value,  owing  to  higher  prices,  amounted  to  23,215,000/.,  or 
3*56  per  cent.,  the  calculation  working  out  thus : — 

£ 

Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  Britisli "] 

products  for  1899,  calculated  at  prices  of  )■     6^2,306,000 
1898    J 

Actual  value  in  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns..     6  75,c;i,oco 


Increase  due  to  higher  prices  iu  1899  23,215,000 

=  3  "5  6  per  cent. 

"  Subjoined  is  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  receipts  of  fifteen  of  the 
principal  English  railways  during  the  past  tw^o  yeai-s  : — 
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(B.)— 7?a?7!co7/  Traffic  Receipts  in  1898  and  1899. 


First  Half-  Year. 

[OO's  omitted.] 


Passengers, 
Parcels,  and  Mails. 

Mercliandise. 

Minerals. 

Live  Slock. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899.     1898. 

London  and  N.  Western 
Great  Western 

£ 
2,603,5 
2,248,6 
1,559.4 
1,202,8 
1,034,0 
912,3 
1,222,9 
1,363,4 

1,383,6 

1,009,0 
334.4 
127,8 
357.6 
164,7 

£ 
2,513,7 
2,141,6 
1,510,8 
1,113,2 
1,001,1 
884,9 
1,165,3 
1,287,9 

1,339,4 

960,9 
290,1 
120,5 

349,5 
162,5 

£ 

2,230,0 

1,322,7 

2,085,7 

1,350,3 

906,3 

859,7 

735,5 

428,3 

325,9 

206,5 
512,6 
132,4 

28,5 
66,0 

£ 
2,161,4 
1,224,0 
1,959,3 
1,273,4 
878,2 

798,9 
672,9 
410,8 

291,3 

202,7 
488,9 
127,9 

32,3 
64,0 

£ 

1,408,4 

1,377,5 

1,476,8 

1,420,1 

566,6 

468,5 

272,1 

192,0 

173,6 

162,1 

431,3 

131,4 

17,9 

22,9 

£ 

1,325,2 

1,117,9 

1,370,6 

1,339,5 
534,1 
429,6 
252,8 
171,1 
163,4 

139.4 

380,3 

128,9 

14,6 

19,9 

£ 
93,5 
68,3 
45,9 
55,0 
18,1 
25,2 
45,8 
17,2 

8,7 

5,9 

11,2 

2,0 

3 

9 

£ 
88,6 
65,0 

42,5 

North  Eastern 

"^1,2 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire. 
Great  Northern    

18,5 
23,7 

,,      Eastern  

London  and  S.  Western. 
Soiitli     Eastern     and! 

Clmtham   J 

London,  Brij^hton    

Greiit  Central  

43,8 
17,2 

8,7 

5,2 
9,1 

North  Staffordshire 

Metropolitan     

2,0 

North  London 

9 

Total 

15,524,0 

14,841,4 

11,196,4 

10,590,0 

8,124,2 

7,382,3 

398,0 

376,3 

+  £682,6 

+  £606,4 

+  £741,7 

+  £21,7 

Second  Half-  Year. 

[OO's  omitted.] 


London  and  N.  Western 

3,166,8 
2,770,8 
1,815,7 
1,547,4 
1,217,5 
1,100,1 
1,623,8 
1,594,0 

1,671,3 

1,215,9 
424,3 
141,7 
360,9 
167,4 

3,044,6 

2,620,2 

1,776,5 

1,479,9 

1,169,0 

1,078,5 

1,540,8 

1,542,5 

1,627,0 

1,163,2 

353.3 

139,7 

341,7 

165,3 

2,310,5 

1,389,9 

2,161,4 

1,437,8 

934,0 

895,4 

763  I 

2,262,3 
1,306,7 

2,088,1 

1,364.5 
896,4 

882,8 

1,411,2 

1,384,6 

1,164,2 

1,459,3 

546,1 

475,4 

275,1 

191,0 

180,3 

159.0 

454,0 

132,0 

19,8 

24,5 

1,383,4 
1,165,5 
1,478,3 
1,414.9 
544,7 
4<;6,6 

278,9 
177,8 

174,4 

156,7 

41 1,1 

125,0 

19,6 

26,1 

131,1 
75,3 

47,6 
52,3 
21,0 
21,9 
33,7 
22,0 

14,5 

5,3 

10,7 

2,1 

4 

1,0 

1^6,6 
72,2 

Midland     

46,0 

North  Eastern 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire. 
Great  Northern    

53,3 
21,7 
22,6 

34.2 
21,6 

1 1,2 

5,6 
9.5 
2,2 

4 
9 

London  and  S.  Western 
South     Eastern     and  1 

('hatham  J 

Ivcjndon,  Brighton    

Great  Central  

457,3  1      448,2 
372,3  ;      558,1 

236,6  1      229,6 

517.2  482,1 

132.3  129,7 
32,0           32,9 
67,5  1        67,8 

North  .Staffordshire 

Metropolitan     

North  London 

Total 

18,817,6 

18,677,8 

11,707,3    11,407,6 

8,170,5 

7,822,6 

438,9 

43 '  ,5 

+  £139,8 

+  £299,7 

+  £293,9 

+  £7,4 
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VI. — Fires  in  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  1899. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Officer  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  continuation  of  similar  notices  for  former  years: — 

The  report  begins  with  a  table  giving  a  compai'ison  of  the 
brigade  work  since  1866.     The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  are : — 


^V 

umber  of  Fires. 

Year. 

Serious 

Slight. 

Total. 

1895 

'96*  

14- 

i68 

205 
216 

3,491 
3,494 
3,332 
3,380 
3,630 

3,616 
3,500 
3,585 
3,846 

'97 

'98 

'99 

Average  for  Ten  Tears. 


*  Since  1896  fires  necessitating  the  getting  to  work  of  more  than  one  stand 
pipe  or  hydrant  for  tbeii"  extinction  have  been  classed  as  serious. 

"  The.«e  cases  of  fire  entailed  the  turning  out  of  brigade  men 
and  appliances  for  work  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  do  not  include 
chimney  fires  and  false  alarms. 

"  The  number  of  fires  in  which  life  has  been  endangered  is  191  ; 
the  number  in  which  a  loss  of  life  has  occurred  is  102;  observing 
that  in  this  calculation  a  life  is  said  to  be  endangered  when  the 
person  alluded  to  left  the  house  by  irregular  means. 

"  The  number  of  persons  whose  lives  were  endangered  is  291. 
Of  these  172  were  saved,  the  remaining  119  lost  their  lives. 

"Of  the  119  cases  of  death  from  fire,  the  large  majority 
of  these  deaths  occurred  before  the  fire  brigade  was  even 
called.  In  many  cases  death  occurs  when  the  fire  in  question  is 
exceedingly  limited,  and  the  only  information  the  brigade  obtains 
is  from  the  police,  perhaps  some  hours  after  the  occurrence. 

"  As  long  as  the  paraffin  lamp  remains  a  dangerous  article  of 
household  use,  and  as  long  as  the  conditions  under  which  people 
in  London  live  continue  as  they  are,  it  is  feared  that  no  reduction 
in  these  figures  can  be  anticipated. 

"  Undoubtedly  earlier  intimation  of  fire  is  now  received  gene- 
rally, and  the  local  authorities  continue  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  direction,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  brigade,  by  painting 
red  the  lamp  posts  near  fire  alarms,  and  by  otherwise  indicating 
the  positions  of  the  fire  alarms. 

"  There  are  three  facts  in  connection  with  the  brigade  work 
Avhich  the  editors  of  the  local  newspapers,  with  their  enormous 
influence,  might  very  usefully  impress  upon  their  readers — 
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"  Tli.it  the  best  method  of  calling  the  brigade  is  to  pull  the 

nearest  fire  alarm,  or  to  telephone. 
"  That  no  charge  is  made  for  the  services  of  the  brigade  within 

the  county  of  London. 
"  That  nobody  is  authorised  to  collect  money  on  behalf  of  the 

brigade. 

**  Last  year  the  brigade  was  called  for  chimneys  on  fire  in  954 
instances,  of  which  486  were  false  alarms. 

"  The  false  fire-alarms  numbered  1,004,  of  which  268  were 
maliciously  given,  but  only  7  persons  were  brought  to  punish- 
ment. In  addition,  15  persons  who,  for  malicious  or  other  reasons, 
broke  the  covering  glass  of  alarm  posts  without  giving  the 
alarm,  were  apprehended  and  dealt  with. 

"  There  have  been  3  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements 
Lave  not  been  satisfactory.     These  have  been  duly  reported. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  chief  officer  has  been  called  upon 
to  report  to  other  committees  of  the  Council  upon  mattei^s  affecting 
his  department.  The  number  of  new  theatres  now  being  erected 
within  the  county  of  London  has  caused  considerable  labour  under 
this  head.  The  actual  number  of  reports  (the  preparation  of 
which  involved,  in  many  cases,  several  inspections  of  premises)  to 
committees,  other  than  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  has  been  as 
follows : — 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  918 

Building  Act  Committee 15 

"  There  has  been  published  the  first  annual  report  made  to  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  on  the  work  done  by  the 
inspection  branch,  constituted  by  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
8th  February,  1899. 

"  The  strenerth  of  the  brisrade  is  as  follows  : — 


Staf. 
952  firemen,    including    chief    officer, 
second     officer,     third     officer, 
superintendents,  and  all  ranks. 
31  men  under  instruction. 
1 7  pilots. 
136  coachmen. 


6  officials  engaged  on  hydrant  work. 
I  mechanical  engineer, 

4  storekeepers. 

5  clerks. 

I   working  foreman. 
32  mechanics  and  labourers. 


Material  and  Duties. 


62  land    fire    engine    stations,    with 
horses. 

4  floating  or  river  stations. 

2  Bub-stations  without  horses. 
1 7  permanent  street  stations. 
38   horsed  escape  duties. 
38  hose  cart  duties. 


7  hose  tenders  and  escapes. 

1 1  „     and  ladder  trucks. 
105  „     carts. 

40^  miles  of  hose. 

7  steam  tugs. 

12  barges. 
10  skifTs. 


10     „     and  ladder  truck  duties.  1    197  hand  fire  escapes 


110  hand  fire  escape  duties. 
8  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
62  land  steam  fire  engines. 

27  six-inch  manual  fire  engines.  |        2  trollies  for  engines. 

4  under  six-inch  mannal  fire  engines.   I        6  hose  and  coal  vans. 


3  emergency  ladders. 
1 1   long  fire  ladders. 
42  ladder  vans. 
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Material  and  Duties — Contd. 


5  liose  and  ladder  vans. 

6  traps  for  visiting. 

3  stores  vans, 
I  canteen  van. 

I  waggon  for  street  duties. 

4  bicycles. 
101  watch  boxes. 
2  3 1  horses. 


113  telephone   lines   between   fire   sta- 
tions. 
6 1  3   fire  alarm  call  points. 

22  telephone  lines  to  police  stations. 
108  telephone  lines  to  public  and  other 
buildings. 
7  bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to  public 
and  other  buildintrs. 


"  The  committee  will  i-emember  tliat  during"  the  past  year  I 
have  been  allowed  to  do  a  lai'go  amount  of  useful  work  in  the 
direction  of  advising  the  city  authorities,  the  heads  of  government 
departments  and  public  institutions,  as  regards  the  protection 
for  fire  of  their  buildings  and  the  inmates  thereof.  The  only 
conditions  on  which  these  services  have  been  rendered  were  that 
neither  the  Council  nor  I  accepted  any  responsibility  or  fee. 

"  The  number  of  accidents  to  members  of  the  brigade  recorded 
during  1899  is  169  ;  none  of  these  have  been  fatal. 

"  There  have  been  during  the  year  563  cases  (including  56  due 
to  service)  of  illness,  3  of  which  resulted  in  death. 

"  The  progress  both  in  mobilisation  and  in  attack  methods  is 
^'er\'  satisfactory,  and  my  work  is  considei'ably  facilitated  by  the 
intelligent  interest  shown  by  officers  and  men  in  our  improved 
oj-ganisation. 

"  The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  struck  off  the  strength 
of  the  brigade  during  the  year  is  107." 

The  following  particulars  ai'e  obtained  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz, :  fires  classified  according  to  occu- 
pations, and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to 
which  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  three  previous  years : — 


Numlier. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Number  of  Fires  in 


Occupations. 


1899.     1898.    1897.     1896 


Private  houses    j  1,000 

Lodgings 769 

Victuallers  85 

Commons,  roads,  and  open  spaces  84 

Railways 57 

Under  repair  and  building    52 

Offices 51 

Unoccupied 48 

Boot  and  shoe  makers    43 

Oil  and  colour  men    42 

Restaurants  and  refreshment  rooms   41 

Drapers    41 

Printers  and  publishers     38 

Builders  35 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  34 

Cabinetmakers  33 


896 
780 
70 
58 
33 
44 
33 
46 
33 
61 
39 
28 
45 
51 
41 
32 


900 
726 
81 
67 
16 
46 
40 
39 
35 
37 
35 
40 
36 
34 
41 
29 


949 
801 
83 
70 
27 
37 
42 
56 
37 
53 
29 
39 
31 
48 
39 
43 
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dumber 

Occupations. 

Number  of  Fires  in 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

17 

Grocers 

32 
3' 
30 
30 
^9 
29 
28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 
25 
24 
24 
23 
20 

19 
19 
18 
18 
16 
>5 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 
12 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
II 
10 
10 
10 

lO 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

34 

22 
36 
24 
48 
22 
22 
31 
30 
20 
18 
25 
26 
13 
23 
15 
21 
18 
11 
15 
25 
19 
17 

9 
14 
13 

7 
12 
11 
11 
12 

9 

9 

9 
15 

7 
11 

3 

4 

8 

4 

1 

4 

38 
31 
38 
27 
42 
28 
29 
21 
26 
35 
24 
24 
38 
16 
15 
20 
19 
23 
14 
19 
20 
16 
16 
10 
12 
13 

15 
5 
5 

13 

16 
8 
6 
9 

11 
9 

4 
10 
2 
2 
5 

29 

18 
19 

Hotels  (including  club-liouscs)    

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers  

30 
35 

20 

Laundries   

13 

21 

Confectioners  and  pastrycooks 

45 

22 

Provision  dealers  

25 

23 

Bakers 

26 

24 

Chandlers    

28 

25 

Coffee  houses 

35 

26 

Engineers  and  machinists 

22 

27 

Fried  fish  sliops 

20 

28 

Tobacconists    

24 

29 

Butchers .    , 

18 

30 

Corn  dealers   

13 

31 

Stables 

14 

32 

Waggons  on  the  road   

18 

33 
34 

Contractors 

Chemists 

13 
21 

35 

Milliners  and  dressmakers    

15 

36 

Furniture  makers  and  dealers  

24 

87 

Hairdressers   

28 

88 

Dairymen    .., 

14 

39 

General  dealers 

23 

40 

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

14 

41 

7 

42 

Schools    

4 

43 

Docks  

44 

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers 

15 

45 

Farming  stock    

9 

46 

Wardrobe  dealers 

13 

47 

Fishmongers  

20 

48 

Beersliop  keepers  

24 

49 

JNcwsagcnts    

9 

50 

Ships  (steam) 

5 

61 

Churches  and  chapels    

15 

62 

Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood 

8 

53    . 
64 

Looking  glass  and  picture  frame  makers 
Electric  light  works 

5 

65 

Tobacco  and  cigar  manufacturers   

4 

66 

Upholsterers  

6 

67 
68 
69 

Mineral  water  manufacturers 

Photographers    

6 
5 
9 

Remainder 

3.258 
588 

2,098 
587 

2,93G 
564 

3,095 
521 

Tofal 

3.84''' 

3,585 

3,500 

3,616 

Fires   classified   under   the   causes   to   which   they  have   been 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  : — 
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Cause,.  ^.T^"'' 

of  Hres. 

1.  Unknown  and  doubtful 1)^95 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  thrown  down 658 

3.  Gas  in  yarioiis  ways  284 

4.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 273 

5.  Candles    263 

6.  Defective  or  improperly  set  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 235 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 204 

8.  Hot  ashes    96 

9.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stores     87 

10.  Overheating  of  flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  &c 78 

11.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 65 

12.  Mineral  oil  stoves,  explosion  or  upsetting  of ^^ 

13.  Foul  flues,  &c 47 

14.  Ovei'heating  of  portable  gas  stoves,  &c 43 

15.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    20 

16.  Electric  wires,  short  circuit  of 18 

17.  Yapouj"  of  sjnrit  in  contact  with  flame 17 

18.  Smoking  tobacco    16 

19.  Lucifer  matches 15 

20.  Clothes  or  goods  coming  in  contact  with  fire    12 

21.  Spontaneous  ignition 10 

22.  Fireworks,  letting  off    8 

23.  Lighted  taper     8 

24.  Plumbers  at  work 5 

25.  Friction  of  machinery  4 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i 27 

Total  1.846 


VII. — English  Literature  in  1899. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Publishers' 
Circidar  of  the  6tli  January,  1900,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  War  and  rumours  of  ^Yar  aifected  the  production  of  books 
in  1898,  which  numbered  410  less  than  in  1897.  The  year  just 
closed  has  also  beea  one  of  exceptional  excitement  on  the  military 
side.  Yet  we  have  to  record  a  slight  increase  over  the  figures 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  New  books  and  new  editions 
together  amount  in  1899  to  50  more  than  in  1898,  though  ncAv 
books  alone  show  a  decline  of  37.  In  fiction  there  is  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  editions,  and  the  total  of  reprints 
is  88  greater  than  in  1898. 

"  Our  table  shows  an  increase  of  102  in  essays  and  monographs, 
of  23  in  poetry,  and  32  in  books  of  travel.  In  the  department  of 
art  and  science  there  is  an  increase  of  44.  In  fiction,  new  and 
old,  there  is  an  increase  of  159,  the  new  editions,  as  stated,  being 
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up  92.  In  law  there  are  fewer  new  books,  bat  more  reprints. 
Theological,  educational,  anil  serial  works  show  nearly  the  same 
numbers  as  last  year.  Of  political  and  kindred  books  there  arc 
70  less  to  chronicle  than  in  1898,  and  177  less  tlian  in  1897. 

Anali/tical  Table  of  Books  PuhUshcd  in  1899. 


Subjects. 


Theology,   eermous, 


biblical 


Educational,  classi- 
cal, and  philo- 
logical     

Juvenile  ■works, 
novels,  talcs,  and 
other  fiction 

Law,  jurisprudence, 
&c 

Political  and  social 
economy,  trade, 
and  commerce  .... 

Arts,    science,    and  "1 
illustrated  works  _) 

Voyages,  travels, 
geographical  re- 
bcarcli    

llistory,  biography,  1 
ic / 

Poetry      and      the"! 
drama    J 


Year  -  books  and  "1 
serials  in  volumes  J 
i 

Medicine,  surgery, ' 
&c 


Jan. 


*  41 
t     4 

*  01 
t  13 


t  25 

*  4 
t     6 

*  21 

t  10 

«  21 
t    2 


*  31 
t  10 

*  28 
t     5 

*  38 


E  el  1  C8  -  Lettres, 
essays,  mono- 
graphs, &.C 


Miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding pamplilets 
not  sermons.. 


■1 


•     8 

It    7 


t    1 


•  10 
t     1 


410 


Keb. 


102 
51 

3 
13 

•25 

10 

16 
3 

4 
1 

39 
12 

22 
1 

39 


22 


542 


Mar. 


194 
89 


32 


47 
809 


April. 


Mav. 


40 
11 


73 
15 


142 
53 


10 
3 


20 


33 
3 


13 


49 
9 


20 
5 


19 


17 


584 


120 


9 
584 


June. 


149 

58 


651 


Julv. 


118 
65 

IG 
6 

31 
11 

21 
1 

13 
3 

44 
13 

22 
3 

27 


607 


14 


371 


Sept. 


192 


13 


637 


Oct. 


319 

82 


23 


837 


Nov, 


272 

83 


15 


876 


Dec. 


53 


18 


659 


Total  of 
Books  on  eac i 

Subject 
for  the  Year. 


590 
103 


70 
8 

790 
200 

71 
50 

1,825 
736 

12 
5 

97 
63 

26 

7 

350 
114 

27 
2 

306 
33 

20 

3 

109 
35 

73 

9 

528 
126 

44 
20 

317 

77 

367 


693 


990 


,cr,i 


160 


4H 


339 


:c4 


^5+ 


394 


367 

155 
73' 
:;8 

290 
30 


18^ 


0 


*  XcvT  books. 


t  New  editions. 
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"The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  thirteen  classes;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions. 


1898. 


New 

Uouks. 


TlieologT,  sermons,  biblical,  &c ,  535 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... ^  732 

Novels,  tales,  and  juvenile  works  ;  1,758 

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c '  117 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade,  &c....'  437 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works |  263 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  ..!  133 

History,  biography,  &c 618 

Poetry  and  the  drama '  290 

Year-books  and  serials  in  volumes     '  347 

Medicine,  surgery,  &c I  160 

Belles-Lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c....|  182 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  "I  .„„ 

not  sermons  j 


6,008 


New 

Editiuiis 


189 

644 

46 

97 
3- 
39 

81 

;6 

36 


1,508 


7,516 


1899. 


New  New 

]ioi)ks.        Editions. 


590 
790 
1,825 
97 
350 
306 
169 
528 
317 
367 
155 
290 

187 


103 

736 

63 

H4 

35 
iz6 


5,971    j    1,596 
7.567 


VIII. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worls. 


Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Arthur  L.  Bowley.  144  pp.j  8vo.  6s.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1900. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  have  been  afforded 
several  opportunities  in  recent  years  of  making  acquaintance  with 
the  useful  work  which  Mr.  Bowley  is  doing  in  connection  with 
wages  statistics.  The  publication  of  this  volume  puts  students 
generally  in  possession  of  results  which  have  been  attained  by 
much  diligent  research  and  have  not  been  before  available. 
It  does,  however,  something  more  than  this.  It  aiiords  a  great 
deal  of  very  valuable  guidance  to  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  take  up  work  in  this  important  field.  The  ordinary  reader 
who  desires  merely  a  roundly  stated  result  will  not  be  likely 
to  enjoy  reading  this  volume.  It  needs  very  careful  study  and 
close  attention  to  the  discussion  throughout.  Agriculture,  build- 
ing trades,  printers,  seamen,  miners,  textile  workers,  and  the 
iron  trades  are  ti'eated  of  in  the  various  chapters,  and  the  special 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  "way  of  a  satisfactory  combination 
of  the  records,  sometimes  very  irregular,  which  have  so  far  been 
found,  arc  examined  carefully.  The  general  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  records  has  been  explained  by  the  author  himself  to 
our  Society,  so  that  we  need  not  remark  on  his  method  here.  The 
fruitful  line  of  investigation  which  he  has  opened  up  will  repay 
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much  diligent  work  by  many  students,  and  no  one  who  proposes 
to  work  in  that  department  can  afford  to  neglect  the  volume  now 
issued,  and  the  papers  in  this  Journal  and  elsewhere  on  the  same 
subject,  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  the  results  of  which  are 
quoted  as  needed  in  this  volume.  As  a  study  of  methods  applicable 
to  the  problem,  and  of  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  difficulties  con- 
nected witli  it,  even  more  than — one  might  almost  say  rather  than 
— as  a  presentation  of  results,  the  value  of  this  book  will  be 
recognised.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  minimise  in  any  Avay 
the  importance  of  the  results  attained  as  exhibited  in  the  tables 
and  diagrams  which  enrich  the  volume.  The  bibliography  given 
in  one  of  the  appendices  is  a  feature  of  importance  to  students. 

Dictionarii  of  FoUHcal  Economy.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgi'ave.  Vol.  iii,  N — Z.  752  pp.,  medium  8vo.  2i5.net.  London: 
Mucmillan  and  Co.,  1899. 

The  great  task  which  Mr.  Palgrave  set  himself  Avhen  he  under- 
took the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary  is  now  accomplished.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  successful  completion,  while  English 
economic  students  no  longer  stand  in  the  position  of  inferiority  in 
this  matter  in  relation  to  their  French  or  German  brethren,  in 
which  the  lack  of  such  a  publication  placed  them.  The  nature 
of  the  work  precludes  any  attempt  to  treat  this  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  books'.  We  can  only  say  that  the  standard  of  the 
earlier  volumes  is  fully  maintained  in  this.  The  present  volume, 
however,  is  peculiar  in  that  it  includes  such  a  number  of  general 
articles  of  exceptional  interest.  The  articles  on  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo  for  example,  and  the  extensive  discussion  under  the  head 
"  Political  Economy."  The  Poor  Law,  too,  falls  within  its  range, 
as  do  also  Railways,  Supply,  Taxation,  Wages,  among  other  subjects 
of  first  importance.  We  observe  that  the  inevitable  delay  on  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  excludes  the  mention  of  Imperial  Penny 
Postage  from  the  article  on  the  Post  Office,  Avhile,  on  another 
head,  legislation  dealing  with  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  finds  only  the 
briefest  mention  under  the  head  "  vagrancy."  Such  blemishes 
as  these,  and  any  defects  in  the  proportioning  of  space  to  the 
importance  of  subjects,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  dwell  upon.  To 
have  secured  a  Dictionary  of  this  class  is  a  great  matter,  and  any 
minor  defects  are  comparatively  easily  dealt  with  in  later  editions. 
One  is  struck  Ijy  the  constant  appearance  of  the  signature  of  some 
who  are  now  dead  under  the  articles  in  the  volume.  The  late 
Professor  !Munro  is  one  notewoithy  case  of  a  valuable  contributor 
who  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed;  General  Walker  is 
another.  A  memoir  of  the  latter,  indeed,  appears  in  the  volume, 
which  includes  some  contiibutions  from  his  own  pen. 

The  elaborate  index  is  a  great  assistance  to  those  who  would 
consult  the  work.  Perhaps  we  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  editor,  the  propriety  of  including  in  a 
future  edition  an  index  which  would  enable  the  contributions 
of  individual  contributors  to  be  readily  discovered.  How,  for 
example,  can  one  find  out  what  Pi-ofcssor  Loria  has  contributed  by 
any  surer  process  than  guess-work  ? 
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We  conclude  this  note  as  we  began,  by  offering  our  warm 
congi-atulations  to  the  editor  on  the  successful  completion  of 
his  useful,  laborious  and  well  conceived  work,  which  places  all 
economic  students,  and  a  large  section  of  the  community  besides 
these,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

The  English  Income  Tax.  By  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Ph.D.  American 
Economic  Association.     157  pp.,  8vo.     $i.     October,  1899. 

The  series  of  economic  studies  which  the  American  Economic 
Association  issue  from  time  to  time  has  included  not  a  few 
monographs  of  great  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
well  as  in  America.  The  present  study  of  our  income  tax,  "  with 
special  reference  to  administration  and  method  of  assessment,"  is 
a  useful  addition  to  the  series.  The  importance  and  convenience 
of  the  tax,  from  [the  fiscal  point  of  view,  have  recently  been  once 
more  emphasised  in  a  very  pj-actical  fashion.  This  American 
monograph  might  well  prove  a  convenient  .source  of  information 
to  English  readers  who  may  desire  to  study  more  closely  the 
arrangements  of  a  tax  so  comprehensive  as  to  merit  the  description 
of  a  "  system  or  code  of  taxation."  The  procedure  followed  in 
assessment,  and  the  safeguards  against  evasion,  with  reflections  on 
their  efficiency,  are  subjects  meriting  the  attention  of  citizens. 
But  in  addition  to  a  very  useful  study  of  principles  and  of  practical 
detail,  the  volume  contains  some  interesting  resumes  of  the  progress 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  and  some  tabular  statements 
showing  this  progress  in  greater  detail.  Attention  is  specially 
directed  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  assess- 
ments of  revenue  derived  from  foreign  sources.  Another  point 
emphasised  is  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  assessments  from 
"Trades  and  Professions  "  in  Schedule  D,  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  rapid  growth  under  "  Public  Companies,  &c."  The  former 
have,  on  the  whole,  hardly  advanced  since  1875,  while  the  latter 
have  doubled  since  the  same  date.  The  substitution  of  the  company 
for  the  private  trader  is  well  brought  out  in  this  contrast. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  evasion,  with  which  the  book 
concludes,  leads  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  by  many 
students  of  our  income  tax,  that  Ave  siicceed  in  obtaining  "  as  close 
an  approach  to  a  complete  assessment  as  w^ould  be  made  by  any 
other  income  tax  or  any  other  method  of  assessment." 

The  Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,  1900.  236  pp.,  8vo. 
St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  supply  the  English  and  American 
public  with  information  on  Russian  financial  matters  from  official 
sources.  The  errors  in  compiling  such  information  to  which 
foreigners  are  liable  are  obvious,  even  if  they  do  not  receive  ample 
illustration  in  the  prefatory  ai'ticles  of  this  new  publication.  It  is 
not  clear  at  what  intervals  subsequent  numbers  may  be  expected. 

The  specimen  number  contains,  in  addition  to  an  exposition  of 
blunders  made  in  representing  Russian  facts  in  the  English  or 
French  languages,  and  a  statement  of  the  debt  and  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Empire  for  1898,  an  interesting  article  on 
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Russian  gold  production,  showing  it  to  be  not  progressive — indeed 
even  declining  in  recent  3'cars.  Another  article,  -which  should  be 
of  intei'est  in  England  just  now,  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the 
traffic  iu  intoxicants  in  Ivussia,  showing  how  the  apparent  results 
in  revenue,  consuin])tion,  &c.,  need  to  be  taken  if  the  real  influence 
of  reform  is  to  be  estimated.  A  third  useful  feature  is  a  series  of 
tables  showing  the  profits  of  Russian  joint  stock  companies  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year.  The  list  includes  385  companies,  with  a 
capitiil  of  692  millions  of  roubles,  and  the  dividends  exceeded 
80  millions  of  roubles.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  list  of 
"  joint  stock  companies  founded  abroad  and  permitted  to  carry  on 
operations  in  Russia,"  contains  only  two  names  of  English  com- 
panies among  its  fifty-two  items,  and  only  one  American.  The 
great  majority  are  Belgian.  The  spread  of  information  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples  relating  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  afforded  by  Russia  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  Both  for  this  reason  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  first  number,  the  new  publication  has 
a  useful  field  before  it  if  this  is  the  standard  to  be  maintained. 

Luhistrinl  Cuba.  By  Robert  P.  Porter.  415  pp.,  Svo.  1 5.s-. 
G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1S99. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  undertaken  a  great  task 
in  taking  charge  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  nature  of  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  there,  the  conditions  of  the  industries  ou 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  people  depends,  the  existing  financial, 
commercial,  and  administrative  organisation  of  the  island,  are  all 
treated  in  this  interesting  volume  by  the  Special  Commissioner  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  the  questions  on  the 
spot.  A  useful  and  informing  book  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
He  has  found  a  good  deal  of  suggestion  towards  the  solution  of 
pome  of  the  problems  which  present  themselves  iu  an  examination 
of  Englisli  methods  in  Jamaica.  The  need  of  extended  railway 
communication  is  urged,  but  the  construction  of  good  ordinary 
roads  is  pointed  out  as  still  more  urgent.  The  sanitary  work 
which  must  be  undertaken  calls  for  repeated  treatment  iu  different 
connections  in  the  book,  and  what  will  be  done  under  this  head 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  future  of 
Cuba.  The  ])ioblems  of  currency,  taxation — general  and  local — 
and  education  are  discussed  with  care  and  moderation.  The 
interdependence  of  different  phases  of  the  problems  facing  the 
administration  is  well  shown  —  the  development  of  industry 
hampered  by  difficulties  in  supply  of  labour,  the  supply  of  labour 
incapable  of  adjustment  to  local  needs  for  want  of  proper  means 
of  communication,  &c.,  &c.  One  pha.se  only  of  the  book  strikes  a 
non-American  mind  :  Cuba  is  clearly  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  possibilities  of  value  to  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
ducts on  the  whole  are  non-competing  (though  the  case  of  sugar 
presents  a  serious  exception),  it  has  need  for  the  manufactured 
and  other  goods  which  America  can  supi)ly.  These  are  important 
matters  in  deciding  other  questions.  It  is  very  clearly  held  by 
the    author   that    the    proper   solution   of   the    difficulties  of   the 
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situation  is  the  inclusion  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States.  The 
assertion  that  the  Cubans  will  bo  left  to  make  a  completely  free 
choice  of  independence  under  American  protection  or  independence 
as  a  State  of  the  Union,  needs  repetition  to  assure  one  that  no 
pressure  will  be  exercised,  but  the  repetition  is  in  itself  not 
entirely  reassuring.  The  acts  of  the  United  States  np  to  the 
present,  however,  are,  in  this  regard,  quite  satisfactory,  as  the 
author  shows.  His  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
with  which  the  administration  of  the  island  is  now  face  to  face 
should  prove  helpful.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
photographs  and  some  maps.  The  arrangement  of  this  illustrative 
material  seems  to  have  only  a  vague  relation  to  the  letterpress. 

Allgemeines  Slatistisches  ArcJiiv.  Filnfter  Band,  II  Halbband. 
Tubingen,  1899. 

The  current  number  of  this  well-known  periodical  contain.? 
several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  editor, 
Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr,  contributes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
number,  and  his  paper  on  the  arrangement  of  material  in  scientific 
statistics  will  repay  study.  The  near  approach  of  the  census 
period  in  the  principal  countries  gives  rise  not  merely  to  special 
reference  to  the  preparations  on  foot,  but  also  to  a  discussion  of 
the  utility  of  electrical  apparatus  in  the  preparation  of  the  results 
which  will  be  yielded  by  the  enumeration  schedules.  Two  articles 
deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  results  of  the  industrial  census 
of  Germany  in  1895.  Dr.  Goldstein's  article  shows  how  the 
small  industrial  establishment  is  yielding  in  importance  to  large 
scale  industry,  in  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  in  various 
industries  of  large  and  small  establishments.  Dr.  Georg  von 
Mayr  shows,  among  other  things  in  his  article,  how  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns  is  growing  faster  than  that  of  the  smaller,  and 
of  these  again  than  of  the  rural  districts.  Another  curious  point 
is  that  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  has  fallen  more  in  the 
towns  of  middle  and  large  size  than  elsewhere,  though  the  great 
towns  still  maintain  the  greatest  excess  of  women.  A  similar  fact 
is  brought  out  in  reference  to  the  percentage  of  the  population 
belonging  to  the  class  of  domestics.  This,  though  greatest  in  the 
great  towns,  has  fallen  fastest  there  since  the  last  census  of  oc- 
cupations. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  results  of  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  material  of  the  census.  Attention  may  also  be 
directed  to  an  admirable  article  by  Herr  Karl  Kogler,  the  Director 
of  the  Accident  Insurance  Institute  for  Lower  Austria,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  the  Austrian  experience  of  "  Compensation  for 
Accidents  to  Workmen  "  in  the  years  1890-96. 
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United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Jonr)ial.  Eecember,  1899. — Some  Remarks  on  Con- 
sumption :  H.  Higgs.  Old  Age  Pensions :  G.  S.  Loch.  The 
Distribution  of   Revenue   between  the  Central   Government 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Economic  Journal.     December,  1899 — Contd. 

and  Local  Authorities :  G.  F.  Bastable.  The  Problem  of  our 
National  Savings :  An  English  Savings  Bank  Manager.  The 
Course  of  Average  Wages  between  1790  and  1860:  G.  H. 
Wood.  The  Regulation  of  Wages  by  Lists  in  the  Spinning 
Industry:  S.  J.  Chapman.  Notes  towards  the  History  of 
London  Wages:  B.  L.  Hntchins.  Labourei's'  Dwellings: 
Lettice  Ilhert.  Domestic  Servants  in  Germany :  Henriette 
Jastrou.     The  Over-production  of  Currants:   T.  A.  Burlimi. 

Economic  Review.  January,  1900. — The  Agriculture  of  a  French 
Canton:  Yan'  Keravic.  The  Place  of  Money  in  Economics: 
W.  W.  Carlile.  How  Berlin  provides  for  its  Destitute 
Children:  Edith  Sellei's.  Indiscriminate  Indoor  Relief: 
/.  T.  Bodd. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Transactions,  1898-99 — Feeble- 
minded Children  :  Mary  Bendy.  The  Housing  Problem :  B. 
F.  C.  Costello.  Some  Old  Trade  Records  Re-examined :  A 
Study  in  Price  Movements  during  the  Present  Century :  A. 
W.  Flux.  On  the  Statistics  of  some  Lancashire  Industries : 
Dr.  J.  Niven.  The  Economic  Results  of  the  Ship  Canal  on 
Manchester  and  the  surroundius:  districts :  A.  W.  Fletcher. 


United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Jamiary,  1900 — The  South  African  Conflict — its  Legal  and 
Political  aspects :  F.  A.  Cleveland.  Railway  Discriminations 
and  Industrial  Combinations:  G.  A.  Prouty.  The  Rise  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health  :   W.  R.  Allen. 

American  Economic  Association.  Economic  Studies,  December, 
1899 — The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Standards 
upon  the  Distribution  of  Wealth :  F.  S.  Kinder. 

American  Statistical  Association  Publications.  September,  1899 — 
Notes  on  Map  Making  and  Graphic  Representation :  W.  Z. 
Ripley.  The  Portuguese  Population  in  the  United  States : 
F.  L.  Hoffman.  Report  on  Uniform  Financial  Scliool  Reports. 
Memorandum  on  Efforts  to  determine  the  Area  and  Population 
of  the  Philippine  Islands:  W.  F.  Willcox.  Notes  concerning 
the  Rates  of  Interest  in  California :   G.  G.  Plehn. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  December,  1899 — The  Chicago 
Trust  Conference :  H.  R.  Hatfield.  Trusts  from  an  Economic 
Standpoint :  W.  M.  Coleman.  The  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
United  States  from  1820  to  1840 :  W.  P.  Sterns.  The  Races 
of  Europe :  G.  G.  Closson.  An  Error  in  the  Use  of  Statistics 
of  Population :  H.  L.  Bliss.  An  Error  in  Austrian  Wages 
Statistics :   Katharine  Davis. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  December,  1899 — The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Banking :  G.  A.  Gonant.  Need  of  Inter- Oceanic 
Communication :  L.  M.  Keasbey.  The  Sugar  Situation  in  the 
Tropics  :  /.  F.  Crowell.  The  Barrier  between  England  and 
Democracy :  E.  Porritt. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  February,  1900 — The  Ii'on  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States. — I.  A  Survey  of  Growth :  F.  W. 
Taussig.  Ethnic  Factors  and  the  Movement  of  Population  : 
/.  Cummings.  The  New  York  Canals:  /.  A.  Fairlie.  The 
Pre-conceptions  of  Economic  Science.  III.  T.  Veblen.  The 
New  German  Bonk  Law  8.  Sherivoocl.  British  Taxation — 
Imperial  and  Local :  /.  King. 

Yale  Eevieic.  February,  1900 — Influence  of  the  Trust  in  the 
Development  of  Undertaking  Genius :  8.  Sherwood.  Recent 
Works  on  Russian  Economic  Conditions :  V.  G.  Simkhovitch. 
Rural  Sanitation  in  England:  W.  H.  Allen.  Experience  of 
the  Dutch  with  Tropical  Labor.  I.  The  Culture  System : 
C.  Day. 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques — 

January,  1900 — La   crise    sud-africaine :    P.  Hamelle.     L'as- 
surance-accident  et  la  loi   du  9   avril,    1898:  A.   Wilhelm. 
Les  cables  sous-marins  anglais  :  L.  S.     L'action  economique 
des  puissances  en  Chine:  M.  de  Goppet. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris —  ' 

December — L'enquete  de  1898  sur  les  valeurs  comprises  dans 
les  donations  et  les  successions,  classees  par  nature  de  biens : 
L.  Salefranque  (^concluded).  Les  associations  co-operatives 
allemandes  a  la  fin  du  XIX^  siecle  :  F.  de  Flaix.  Chronique 
des  questions  ouvrieres  et  des  assurances  sur  la  vie :  M. 
JBellom. 

January — Comparaison  du  travail  a  la  main  et  du  travail  a  la 
machine:  E.  Levasseur.  Aptitude  de  la  France  a  fournir 
des  colons  :  A.  Dumont  (continued  in  February) .  L'Institut 
international  de  statistique  a  Christiania  (Septembre,  1899)  : 
A.  Ney march. 

February — Note  relative  au  mouvement  de  la  population  en 
1898  :  V.  Tarquan.    Notice  necrologique  sur  Emile  Yvernes  : 
E.  Flechey.     La  philosophic  de  la  statistique  des  faillites  : 
G.  M.  Limousin. 
Journal' des  lEconomistes — 

December — Le  criterium  du  progres :  Y.  Guyot.  Les  com- 
pagnies  de  colonisation  :  L.  Vigouroux.  Qualites  monetaires 
des  valeurs  mobilieres :  B.  G.  Levy.  La  Situation  economique 
et  fiuanciere  de  la  Suisse:  D.  B.  L'Emigration  aux  Etats- 
Unis :    G.  Frangois. 

January — Le  marche  financier  en  1899:  A.  Rafalovich.  La 
loi  de  la  distribution  :  M.  Mouxel.  Les  universites  popu- 
laires :  H.  L.  Vigourmix.  Encore  quelques  mots  sur  la 
balance  du  commerce  :  F.  Passy. 

February — Les  contradictions  du  Socialisme :  E.  Martinean. 
Un  projet  de  "  Bauque  chretienne  "  (Geneve,  1675)  :  A.  E. 
Sayous.  Les  infiltrations  socialistes  et  I'assurance  obligatoire 
des  marins  :  D.  Bellet. 
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France — ConfJ. 

La  lie/onne  Socialc.     Kos. — 

92 — Uiie  iiouvellc  proposition  tie  loi  beige  sur  la  protection  (1(> 
la  petite  propriete :  H.  C.  de  Wiaj-t.  L'jStat  actuel  de  la 
population  en  France :  F.  de  Flaix. 

93 — La  situation  agricole  d'un  Canton  du  Pas-de-Calais  :  Yan 
Keravlr.     Les  Boers  et  lenr  etat  social :  /.  Leclercq. 

94 — La  France  a  Madagascar :  General  Gallieni.  L'^Emigra- 
tion,  remede  au  malaise  social:  R.  P.  Piolet.  Les  socicte^ 
communistcs  et  le  fondement  religieux  :  F.  Sagof. 

95 — Les  reformes  de  I'enseignement  seoondaire  et  I'essor 
economi(jiie  du  pa^^s :  G.  Blondel.  Le  corps  de  metier  au 
xiii*^  siecle  :  F.  Lerassenr  (confimied  No.  96). 

96 — La  prevojance  maritime  d'Etat  et  I'initiative  privee  :  G. 
Salatui. 

97—  L'enseignement   secondaire    et  les  interets   sociaux  :    3/. 

Boudhors.     La  protection  de  I'enfance  et  la  criminalite  aux 

CoDgres  de  Budapest:  Charlotte  de  Geocze.     Le  percement 

du  Siniplon. — Les  travaux  et  les  greves  recentes :  /.  Michel. 

Revue  d' Economie  Politique — 

December — Les  Trusts  americains  :  G.  Favre.  Les  conditions 
et  les  fonctions  d'une  circulation  fidnciaire:    A.  E.  Sayonf>. 

January — Les  Associations  co-operatives  de  production  en 
France:  C  Gide.  Les  manufactures  au  milieu  du  xviii'' 
siecle  :  G.  Martin.  Travail  intellectuel  et  travail  manuel  : 
L.  L.  Vautliier. 

February — Les  publications  economiques  russcs  en  189" :  W. 
de  Dehn.  Evahiation  de  la  fortune  privee  en  Finance : 
V.  Turqiian.  Les  populations  rurales  en  Allemagne :  M. 
Hertz. 

Gkrmaxy — 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik — • 

December — Die  agrarisclie  Entwickeluug  Englands :  K.  Mam- 
roth.  Die  vvirtscbaftliche  Gesetzgebung  der  scliweizerischeu 
Eidgenossenschaft  im  Jahr  1898:  F.  Wisnoioa.  Die  -wirt- 
scliaftliche  Gesetzgebung  Oesterreich-Ungarns  im  Jalire 
1898  :  F.  Wissoiva.  Die  Idar-Oberstciner  Acliatindustric  : 
G.  Schlenther  (concluded). 

January — Znr  Geschichte  des  Grundeigentums  :  F.  Rachfahl 
(concluded  in  February).  Beitrage  zur  vergleicliendcn 
Finanzstatistik  europiiischer  Grossstaten  im  Jalire  1898 : 
M.  V.  lleclccl.  Einiges  iiber  die  Einnahmequellen  der  Stiidtt^ 
des  Kogierungsbeziiks  Cassel :  C.  Strauss.  Die  amerikan- 
isclie  Tlieesteuer,  1767-73:  E.  v.  Maack.  Die  Reform  der 
Krankenversiclierung :  H.  Drunlce. 

February — Der  Schutz  der  Arbeitswilligen  :  U.  Flesch.  Die 
kantonalen  Arbeiterinnenschutzgesetze  in  der  Schweiz : 
//.  Jlofnianyi.  Die  Zwisclienverkelirsstatistik  in  Oesterreicli- 
Ungarn :  V.  Mataja.  Die  verheirateten  Manner  unter 
20  Jahren  in  der  deutschen  Bcrufsziihlung  von  1895  :  F. 
PrinziiKj. 
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Germany — Contd. 

Zeitschrift  fur  SociahnissenscJiaft — 

December — Der  Notstand  in  Russlaiid  :  A.  Zimmermann.  Die 
Scliweizer  kantonalen  Arbeiterinnen- Schutzgesetze,  ihr 
Yollzunf  und  ihi'e  Erfolofe  :  F.  ScJiuIer, 

January — Ueber  bevorsteliende  Aenderungen  in  der  allge- 
meinen  Entwicklung  der  Industrie :  G.  Lanqe.  Bemerk- 
ungcn  iiber  Verliiiltnisse  der  Landwirtschaffc  ini  zwanzigsten 
Jabrhundert:  /.  Wolf.  Jugendlielies  Verbrecbertum  uud 
seine  Bekiimpfung  :    W.  Rein. 

Fehruary — ^Das  Kultur-problem.    I:  A.Vierliaridt.     Diesociale 
Lage   der  Witwo  in   Deutschland.     I :    F.   Prinzing.      Zur 
Geschichte     und     Statistik     des     Fleiscbkonsums :      Prof. 
HucJiert. 
Zeitschrift  filr  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft,  1900 — 

Heft  1 — Die  Bierbereifcung  vor  dem  deutschen  Reichstage : 
F.  Trautvetter.  Untersuchungen  zur  Gescliicbte  des 
romiscben  Bergbaus :  C.  Nenburg  (continued  in  npxt  No.). 
Zur  Beseitigung  der  kommunalen  Grund-  und  Gebaude- 
steuer:  F.Pabst.  Grundeigentum,  Flacbensteuer,  Korintben- 
naturalsteuer  uud  Korinthenbank  in  Griecbenland :  C  D. 
Carusso. 

Heft  2 — Die  Steuerreform  ira  Grossberzogtum  Baden :  H. 
Bnchenberger.  Zur  sozialwissenschaftlichen  Tbeorie  des 
Krieges.     I :  A.  Schdffle. 

Austria — 

Sfntistische  Monatsclirift.  November  —  December.  Die  VII 
Session  des  Internationalen  statistiscben  Instituts  in  Cbristi- 
ania,  1899  :  H.  Paucliberg .  Die  Hagelhiiufigkeit  in  Oesten'eicb 
wiibrend  der  Jabre  1872-96  :  K.  Kraft.  Das  landwirtscbaft- 
liche  Genossenscbaftswesen  in  Deutscbland  :   W.  Schiff. 

January  —  February.  Ernte-Ergebnisse       der       wicbtigsten 

Kornerfiiicbte  im  Jabre  1899.  Die  Legitimationen  unebeHcber 
Kinder  nacb  dem  Bei-ufe  und  der  Berufsstellung  der  Eltern 
in  Oesterreieb  :  K.  Seutemann.  Die  iiberseeiscbe  oster- 
reicbiscbe  Wanderung  in  den  Jabren  1896-98 :  Dr.  Buzeh. 
Der  auswiirtige  Handel  der  osterreicbiscb  -  ungariscben 
Monarcbie  im  Jabre  1899  :  P.  KricJcl.  Die  Feuer-  und 
HagcLscbaden  Osterreicbs  und  deren  Entscbadigung  durcb 
Versicberung  in  den  Jabren  1894,  1895,  und  1896  :  K.  Kraft. 

Socialc  Pundscliau.  January — February,  1900,  Nos.  1  und  2. 
Arbeitsmarkt.  Arbeitsvermittlung.  Lobnbobe  und  Arbeits- 
zeit.  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen.  Arbeits- 
streitigkeiten.  Socialpolitik.  Sociale  Gesetzgebung  und  Yer- 
■naltung.    Arbeitsstatistiscbe  Amter.    Biicberscbau.    Anbang. 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1900 — 

January — L'  origine  del  Baratto :  a  proposito  di  un  nuovo 
ptudio  del  cognetti  :  J/.  Panfaleoni  (continued  in  February) . 
Le  Riserve  patrimoniali  deile  Bancbe  :    G.   Grivellari.     A 
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Italy — Contd. 

Giornale  degli  Economififi,  1900 — Contd. 

proposito  della  logge  sugli  Zucclieri:   R.  Gavalieri.     Intorno 

ad  alcaiie  opinioni  del  Bortkewitsch  in  Materia  di  Statistica 

teoretica :  A.  Loria. 
February — La  posizione  di   Francesco  Fervara  fra  gli  econo- 

misfci :  E.  Sella.     II  lavoro  a  mano  e  il  lavoro  a  macchina  : 

^1.  Bertolini. 
Mtvch — Sunto   di   alcuni    capitoli    di    un    nnovo    trattato    di 

i^conomia  pui-a  del  Prof.  Pareto  :    V.  Tareto.     Che  cosa  e  la 

Mafia:  G.  Mosca.  I  premii  alia  Marina  Mercantile:  E.Giretti. 
Eirista  Italiana  di  Sociolnqia — 

September — October — Gli  esordi  dell'  agricoltura  :   G.   Salvioli. 

La  teoria  della  proprieta  e  della  famiglia:    L.   Winiarski. 

Le  rivalita  nazionali  nella  Turchia  d'  Europa  :  E.  Catellani. 

Gli  Italiani  all'  estero  :   G.  Lerda. 
November — December — Dcgli  indirizzi   oggettivo   e   soggettivo 

in  economia  politica  :   V.  Tangorra.     Marxismo  ed  economia 

pura :     B.    Grace.       SuU'   origine   dei    comuui    rurali :     E. 

Besta. 

Russia — 

Bulletin  liusse  de  Statistique  Fivanciere.  July — September, 
1899 — Les  Budgets  russes  1887-98. — Recettes  et  Depenses 
ordinaires. — Expose  oflBciel  de  la  situation  mouetaire  et  du 
niarche  financier.  La  Dette  publique, — Ses  elements  classes 
d'apres  leur  taux  nominal.  La  Taxe  de  5%  6n  1900  sur  le 
revenu  des  Valeurs  mobilieres.  Les  Caisscs  d'epargne. — Soldes 
crediteurs  des  deposants  de  chnque  Province.  Liste  de  toutes 
les  societes  russes  par  actions  exploitant  le  Sucre,  les  boissons 
alcooliques,  le  tabac  et  les  allumettps.  Conversions  et  rem- 
boursemenfs  en  bloc  efTectues  depuis  1887.  La  Dette  liypo- 
thecaire. — Progression  de  I'endettement  du  sol  de  1867-99,  et 
I'endettement  de  la  pi'opriete  urbaine.  Production  de  la 
Russia  du  fonte,  fer  et  acier.     Le  monopole  des  spiritueux. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Stutistique  Suisse.  Band  1,  Lief  1 — Die  Organisation 
des  Bodenkredits  in  der  Schwtiz  :  II.  Ndf.  tJhcv  die  gute 
Erhaltung  der  Civilstandsregister  in  der  Schweiz :  /.  Durrer. 
Ein  automatischer  Registrierapparat :  C.  Borel.  Die  Staats- 
und  Gemeindesteuern  im  Kanton  Solothurn  :  H.  Ndf.  Beitrage 
zur  Indusfriestatistik  des  Kantons  Solothurn. 
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IX. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Librarij  during  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  March,  1900, 
an'anged  alphabetically  under  the  folloiving  heads  .'—(a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  hidia  and  Colonial  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  (&c.;  (e)  Societies,  d'c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 

The  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Consular  Reports — From  Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Liabour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  United 
States,  New  Y(jrk  State,  New  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Eoumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  Montevideo,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

Egypt — Bulletins  et  Memoires  de  I'lnstitut  figyptien. 

France — Anuales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  Francjais.  .Journal  des 
Economistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties^  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
Revue  Geographique  Internationale.  Revue  de  Statistique.  Societe  de 
Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal. 

Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia. 

Spain — Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  Boletin  y  Revista. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  ."States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals  and  Bulletin.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic 
Studies  and  Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c.     Sound  Currency  Committee,  Leaflets. 

l2 
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India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  l\rapnzinc.  Athenrcum. 
Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine.  Bimctallist.  British  Trade 
Journal.  Building  Societies  and  Land  Companies  Gazette.  Citizen.  Colliery 
Guardian.  Commercial  World.  Cotton.  Economic  Journal.  Economic 
Review.  Economist.  Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insur- 
ance Post.  Insurance  Record.  Investors'  Monthly  IVIanual.  Investors' 
Review.  Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review.  Labour  Co-partnership. 
Licensing  World.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Policy-Holder.  Post 
Magazine.  Public  Health.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist. 
Anthropological  Institute,  Journal.  Cobdcn  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India 
Association,  Journal.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Lloyd's 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  Manchester  Literary  and  Pliilosophical 
Societv,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal  Agrieultui-al  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings. 
Roval  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Eoyal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts* 
Journal.     Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions. 

I        Hv  wlioni  Presented 
DonatioiiB.  („i;e„  not  purcliased). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Anuario  do  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  corre-"l   The    Dircctor-Gene- 

sj)ondiente  al  auo  1898.    Tomo  ii.    8vo f      ral  of  Statistics 

Buenos    Ayres     (Frorince).       Boletin    monsual    del   m     /-<i  •  c    c  t>  v 
T-  .    1-  ,•       ]    1    T>  T  •         /n           i          V.      \  r  J^he  Cluor  or  Police 

Estadistica  de  la  Policia.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Criminalogia   Moderna.      Revista   mcnsual.      Auo   ii,  "1   rpi     -r-i-, 
Nos.  13—15.      1899-1900.     Portraits,  4to J   "^'^^  J^a^or 

Austria-Hungary  — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.       Statistisches  Jahrbuch  desl   The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

k.k.    (Current  numbers) J       culture 

ArbeitsstAtistisches     Amt.       Protokoll    der    fiinften"^ 

Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirathes  .  .  .  1899.     8yo.... • 

Arbi-itseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  Osterreich  I   The  Austrian  Labour 

wiihrend  1898.     8vo I       Department 

Sociule    Rundschau.      Herausgegeben    vom   Arbeits-  | 

Btetistischen  Amte.     1  Jahrgang.    Jan. — Feb.,  1900J 

Ilandels.       Statistik    des    auswartigen,    des    osterr.-~l   ,„,       c-^  .■  .-     i     tv 
V  11     u-  t       T  1     lono      r>      1  •  Tlie   Statistical    iJe- 

uiigarn.    ZoUgebiets.    Jalir  1898.    Band  i i  f  Af   '  t  • 

Post- unri  TelcKraphenwesens  imJahre  1898.    Statistik  f         c  r<         ' 
,      „  ,           Z        1  ann  ot  Commerce 

des  (istcrr.     8vo.,  1899    J 

Statistische  Monatsclirift.     (Current  numbers)  1   m,     r^     i.    i  c^  *•  i- 

c.     •  .•    1     -K-     1    •  vi  1        /~i  .     /•  i     1         The  Central  Statisti- 

Statistisclie  iSachnchten  aus  uem  Gesaramt^ebietc  der  >  ,  ,-, 

r       1     -x    1    fi      /r<  1.  u      \  I       cal  Commission 

Landwirtschatt.     (Current  numbers) J 

Sun^rtrt/.     La  Hongrie  economique.     Revue  trimes- 1 

trielie  publiee  sous  le  patronage  du  Minist^re  du  '>  The  Publishers 
Commerce.     (Current  numbers.)     La.  8vo J 

Sleiermark.   Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  die  Selbstver- i  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Wdltung  in  Steiermark.     l'"  ausgabe.     8vo.     1899   J       ral,  London 
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Hy  « liom  I'reneiitfil 
(wiicn  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Austria-Hungary — Contd. 
Prague — 

Ergebnisse  der  ausserordentUchen  Volkszalilung  in^ 

Prag  .  .  .     Dec,  1896.     8vo j 

Katalog  der  Bibliotliek  des  Stat.  Bureaus  der  Stadt  !  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Pr;jg.     1897.     8vo [       tislical  Bureau 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  1893.     La.  8ro | 

Verwaltungsbericht  fiir  1895.     Plates,  la.  Svo J 

Belgium — 

Mines.    Annales  des.    Tome  t.    Livr.  1.     Annee  1900  \       i-,     ^  r        ..  ^    ^ 

L       iJepartinent 

Bulgaria — 

Ecoles  primaires  dans  la  Principaute.    Statistique  des,~| 

pendaut  1891-92— 1893-91-.     Diagrams,  fol.     1900    I   The   Statistical   Bu- 
Mouvement    de    la   Population   dans   la   Principaute  |       reau 

pendant  1897.     4to J 

China — 

Customs  Gazette.     July— Sept.,  1899 \  Sir     Robert      Hart, 

Medical  reports  for  half-year  ended  31st  March,  1899  J       Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 

Denmark — 

Annuaire  Statistique.     4^  annee,  1899.     Svo "^ 

Causes  des  deces  dansjles  villesdu  royaumeen  1898.  4to 

Communications  de   Statistique.     4''  serie.     Tome  5 
(Recoltes,    1898.       Denombrement    des    bestiaux 
Juillet,  1898.    Salaires  des  ouvriers  de  I'agriculture,  }>  ^x>  "^"'^^ 
1897.)     Svo.     1897 liureau 

Importation  et  Exportation  en  1898    

Justice  Criminelle  eu  1891-96.     4to 

Marine  marchande  et  Navigation  en  1898.     4to J 

Egypt- 
Postal  Guide,  Egyptiiin.     No.  23,  1  Jan.,  1900.     Svo.      The  Post  Office 
Eeport  on  Finaiices,  Administration  and  Condition  of  "1    p       •,         , 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  1898.     [C-9231]    /  rurcuasea 

Inslitut  Egyptien.     Livre  d'or  publie  a  I'occasion  du~) 

centenaire  de  la  fondation  de  1'  Institut.    L'  Institut  I   rp,      j     , .,    , 
egvptien,    6   Mai,    18.J9  — 5   Mai,    1899.     186   pp.  ?• -^i^e  institute 
Portraits,  Svo.     1899 J 

France — 

Agriculture.     Bulletin   du   Ministere   de   1'.     Annee  ]  TheMinistry  of  Agri- 

1899.     (Current  numbers)     J       culture 

Finances,  Ministere  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  I   Tlie      Ministry      of 

Legislation  comparee.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)  J       Finance 
Minerale.     h-'tatistique  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  Appareils]   rri  M'    '  t  f 

a  vapeur  pour  1898,  avec  un  Appendice  coneernant  I       p   ur    w*  Y       ° 

la  Statistique  minerale  Internationale.  Diagrams,  4to.  J 

Mouvcment  de  la  Population  en  1898.     4  pp.,  4to "] 

Hesultats    statistiques   du   Denombrement    de    1896.  I   The  French  Labour 

Diagrams,  Svo [       Department 

Saisie-arret  sur  les  Salaires.  Enquete  sur  la.  Svo.   1899  J 


The  State  Statistical 
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By  wlioni  Presented 
<wlieii  not  purcliHSed). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
France  —  Contd. 

Statist iquo  Penitcntiairc  pour  1897.     Expose  general 
de  la  situation  des  services  et  des  divers  Etablisse 

uicnts.     8vo.  1899  

Fan's.     Annuaire    Statistique   de   la   villa   de   Paris, 
xviii''  annee,  1897.    Diagrams.     La.  8vo 


eral  "| 
sse-  > 


Tlie  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


}" 


r.  J.  Bertillon 


Dictionnaire  dii  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  et  de  la' 


Banque.     Livr.  10  et  11.     8vo.      1900 


Purchased 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical iiureau 


Qermany — 

Erntestatistik    fiir    1899.       (Erganzungsheft   zu   den" 

Tierteljahrsheften.)     16  pp.,  4to.     1900 

Handel.  .  Auswartiger,  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets  im 

Jahre    1898.     Theil  2,  Darstellung  nach   VVaaren- 

gattuntren 

Seeschitiahrt.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1898.     Abth.  1    

Binnen-Schiffahrt  im  Jahre  1898.     4to.     1899 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs. 

Jahrgang  1900.     Heft  1.     4to J 

Saxoni/.     Zeitsciirift  des  K.  Siichsischen  Statistischen  1  The  Royal  Statistical 

Bureaus.     Jahrgang  l!'99.     Heft  3  und  4 J       Bureau  of  Saxony 

Berlin.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1897. 1  Tlie   Municipal  Sta- 

8vo.     1899 J       tistical  Bureau 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1900 Purchased 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1899.  No.  223,  L'  Assicurazione^ 

contro  i  danni  della  niortalita  nel  bestiairie.    8vo 

Annali  di  Statistica.      Atti  della  Commissione  per  la  | 

Statistica  giudiziaria  civile  e  penale.     Sessione  del 

Luglio  e  del  Dicembre,  1898.    2  vols.,  8vo 

Giudiziaria,  Statistica,  civile  c  commerciale  e  Statistica 

notarile  per  1897.     Parte  1,  8vo.     1899 

Monti  di  Pieta.     Statistica  dei,  nell'  anno  1896.     8vo. 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Japan — 

Annual  Report  of  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  attached  \  The  Registmr-Gene- 
to  tlie  Home  Department  for  1895.     8vo J       ral,  London 

Mexico — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.     (Current  numbers) "1  The   Statistical  Bu- 

Censo  general,  1895.     10  parts,  8vo.      J       reau 

Nomenclatura  de  las  enfermcdades  .  .  .  Dr.  Jacques!  The Stiperior Council 
Bertillon.     55  pp.,  la  8vo.     1899 J       of  Health 

Netherlands — 

Maandcijf'crs  .  .  .  betreffende  Nederland  en  Neder-  ]  The    Central   Statis- 

landscii  Oost-Indie.  No.  2,  Eerste  maanden  van  1899  J  tical  Commission 

Amsterdam.  Statistisch  Zakboekje  voor  de  Gemeente  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Amsterdam,  over  1897.     66  pp.,  24  mo.     1898 J  ral,  London 

Norway — 

Caisses  d'epargne.    Statistique  des,  pour  1898.    (322)  T   The   Central    Statis- 
Commerce  pendant  1898.     Statistique  du.     (316) J       tical  Bureau 
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(a)  Foreiern  Countries — Contd. 
Norway—  Contd. 

!lfitat    econoaiiqne  des   prefectures   pendant    1891-95.^ 

(315).     2  vols 

iStat  sanitaire  el  medical  pour  1896.     (317)   

Gages  annuels  des  domestiques  et  salaires  des  ouvriers 

en  1890  et  1895.    (321.) I   The  Central  Statisti- 

Hospices    d'alienes.        Statistique    des,    pour    1897.  ,       cal  Bureau 

(320) 

Instruction  publique.    Statistique  pour  1895.    (319)... 

Postale,  Statistique,  pour  1898.     (323)   

Telegraphes.     Statistique  des,  pour  1898.      (318) J 

Christiania.       Statistiske      Meddelelser      angaaende  \  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Kristiania  By,  for  1898.     8vo.     13'^"  Aargang  J       tistical  Bureau 

Roumania — 

Buletin  statistic  al  Romaniei.    Seria  2'' anul  4.    No.  2."1 

(Loi  rurale  de  1864  et  la  statistique  des  paysans  [  The  Statistical    Bu- 
devenus  proprietaires.)     Diagrams,  8to.     19C0 |       reau 

Statistique  des  forets  de  r£tat.     Sheet.     1900 J 

Russia — 

Agricultural  Year-Book,  1899.    Part  4.    (In  Russian.)  1   The    Department  of 

Maps,  8vo J       Agriculture 

Budget  de  I'Empire  pour  I'Exercice  1900.     Rapporfl 

du  Ministre  des  Finances  a  S.M.  I'Empereur.     4to.  I  The  Editor,  Bulletin 
Bulletin  r  usse  de  statistique  financiers  et  de  legislation.  |       russe 

(Current  numbers.)     La.  8vo J 

Prices  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.    Diagram-  1   The   Department    of 

maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbers) J        Trade 

Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,  1900.  Specimen  "I   mi      tt  ijfo 

number,  8vo.     St.  Petersburg   J 

Finland — 

Assistance  publique  des  communes  en  1895.     8to.~"1 

Commerce  etJ^avigation  en  1898 ,;-•;  [  The    Statistical    Bu- 

Uaisses  d  Epargne.     Compte-rendu  orliciel  sur  1  etat  )■  ii    of  F'   1      1 

et  I'administration  des,  en  1898.     8vo | 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1897.     8vo.  - J 

Monts-de-piete  en  1898.     Comte-rendu  ofBciel  sur"] 

les.     8vo I  The  Registrar-Grene- 

Moscow.     Bulletin  recapitulatif  de  la  ville.      Annee  [       ral,  London 

1897.     8vo J 

Servia — 

Statistique     du     Commerce     exterieur     pour     1897. 1   The  Registrar- Gene- 
Diagrams,  4to J       ral,  London 

Spain — 

Aranceles  de  Aduanas  para  la  Peninsula  e  islas  Baleares.  1 

Edicion  oficial.     178  pp.,  la.  8vo.     1900 I   The    Director-Gene- 

Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  exterior  de  Espaiia  |       ral  of  Customs 

en  1898.     La.  4to.     2  vols J 

Estadistica  de  la  Emigracion  e  Inmigracion  de  Espaiia"!  The  Registrar-Gene- 

en  1891-95.     8vo J       ral,  London 

Madrid.     Estadistica.     Rectificacion  del  Empadrona- 1  m,       o,   ,•  ,•     i    -d 

miento  general  de  habitantes  en  Diciembre  de  1898.  i-  r  ht   i  -a 

-.la          £  ^  I       reau  ot  Madrid 

116  pp.,  tol J 
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By  wliom  I'resented 
(when  nut  purclmsed). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — 

Jiidrag  till  Sveriges  Ojfficiela  StatUtiJc — 

A.  iiefolkningsstatistik,  1897.     (Population)    '^ 

B.  Rtittsvasendct,  1898.     (Justice) 

C.  Bergsliandteringen,  1898.     (Minerals)  

F.  ntindel,  1898.     (Trade)    

Or.  Fangv&rden,  1898.     (Prisonfl)     

K.  Ilelso-och  SjuWarden,  1897.     (Public  Health) 
L.  Statena  Jernviigstrafik,  1897  and  1898.     (Rail- 

wave).     2  vols 

M.  Postverket,  1898.     (Postal) 

N.  Jordbruk    och    Boskapsskotsel,    1899.       (Agri- 
culture)  

Q.  Statens  Domiiner,  1898.     (State  Forests) 

S.   Allmiinna  arbeten,  1898.     (Roads  and  Railways) 
Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1897  and   1898.       (Savings 

Banks)  ^ 

Forsakringsvasendet  i  Riket,  Sr  1898.     157  pp.,  8vo. 

Inteckning  i  Fartvg.     84  pp.,  8vo.     1898  

Konsulatafgifterna.     175  pp.,  8vo.     1898 

Trkesinspcktionens  verksamhet,  Sr  1898.     8vo.     1899 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 


The     Universitj    of 
Upsala 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Committee 


Switzerland — 

Annuaire   Statistique  de  la  Suisse.      S"  annee,  8vo.  "I  The  Federal  Statisti- 

1899  J       cal  Bureau 

Importation  et  Exportation  des  principaux  articles.  1  The  Federal  Depart- 

1—3"  trimestres  de  1899.     La.  fol J       ment  of  Customs 

United  States — 

Agriculture.     Department  of.     Bulletin  No.  18.     Our"! 

Trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  Hong  Kong,  1889-99.  >  The  Department 

Agriculture.     Crop  Circulars.     (Current  numbers)  ....J 

Comptroller     of     Currency.         Annual     Report     of,  1  The  Comptroller  of 
4lh  Dec,  1899.    Vol.  i.     8ro J       the  Currency 

Consular    Reports,    Special.       Tol.    xvi,    Tariffs    of") 

Foreign  Countries,  Parts  I,  Europe  ;    2,  America.  |  The       Bureau       of 
Vol.  xvii,  Disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage  in  foreign  I       Foreign  Corn- 

countries  ;  Foreign  trade  in  coal-tar  and  by-products.  |       merce.        Depart- 
Vol.  xviii,  Mercliant  marine  of   foreign  countries.  ]       ment  of  State 
4  vols.,  8vo.     1899-19U0 J 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  CashT 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets I  The  Secretary  of  the 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.    Monthly  |       Treasury 
Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Education.     Report  of  Commissioner  of,  for  the  year  1  The  Commissioner  of 
1897-98.     2  vols.,  8vo J       Education 

Naval   Observatory.     Report   of  Superintendent   for  1  ^j^^  g^  ^^^^^^^^j. 
year  ending  .lOtli  June,  1899.     27  pp.,  8vo J  '■ 

Sanitary  Commission.     Report  of  operations  of  Com-"]  rp,        British     War 
mission,  and    on    sanitary   condition   of  Volunteer  >      ^/^ 
Army  .  .  .     107  pp.,  8vo.    Washington,  1861 J 

Surgeon. General  of  the  Army.     Report  of,  for  yearl    The    Surgeon-Gene- 
1898-99.     Plate.",  8vo J       ral 

Connecticut.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     15th  Annual  1  mi     "Rnrpnn 
Report  for  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1899.     8vo J  -^i^reau 
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ibor   statistics.      8th   Biennial  1   m     -r. 
Plates,  8vo |  ^^'^  ^"^e"^" 


(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd, 
United  States — Contd. 

Iowa.      Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics.      8th   Biennial 

Eeport  for  1897-98. 
Maine.     Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics. 
13th    Annual     Report    for     1899.       Plates,     8to. 

1900  

Massach  iisefts — 

Annual   Statistics    of    Manufactures,    1898.      ISth"] 

Eeport.    8vo.,  1899 I  The  Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.    29th  Annual  Report.  [       Statistics 

March,  1899.     8vo.,  1899  J 

State  Board  of  Health.     30th  Annual  Eeport  for  "1   ™i     -r.       i    ,.  tt    ,  , 

1898  8vo  /  Board  of  Health 

Keio  York  State^ 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     16th  Annual  Report"!   rn^     -n 

for  1898.     8ro „ /  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

University.     State   Library    Bulletin.     Legislation.!   m     o^  .    tt  ■ 

No.  11.     January,  1900! /  ^^^  ^^^^^  University 

Baltimore.     Annual   Eeport  of  Health  Department  "i  The  Registrar-Genc- 

forl898.     8vo J       ral,  London 

Boston.     Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Statistics  Depart-  \  The   Department  of 

ment.     (Current  numbers.)     4to J     Municipal  Statistics 

iS'eto  York — 

Public  Library.     Bulletin.     (Current  numbers)   The  Library 

Weekly  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Health  for"! 

1899.     Also  Annual  Eeturns  of  Deaths,  &c.,  for  >  Dr.  F.  J.  Allan 

1893-96  and  1898.    Sheets J 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum — 

Asphaltum.     1900  ^ 

Patent  Laws  and  Trade  Marks  of  leading  Countries 

of  the  "World.     1899  | 

World's  Commerce  and  L'''nited  States'  share  of  it.      rm     nr 

2nd  edit.     1899  ^  The  Museum 

Mulhall-Harper  Comparative  Statistical  Tables  and 
Charts   of    the   Commerce    of    the    World  .  .  • 

1899  J 

Colonies — 

Cuba.     Eeports  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  con-"! 

dition  of  Cuba.     5  parts.     8vo.     1898-99    | 

Porto  Rico.    Island.     Eeport  and  recommendations  [-  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter 

on    Customs    Tariff    of    Island.      69    pp.,    8vo.  j 

1899  J 

Dun's    Review    (contains:    Statistics   of    Failures   in "1   Messrs.  R.  G.  Dun 
1899).     Kos.  336  and  337.     8vo J       &  Co. 

American  Economic  Association.     Economic  Studies."! 
Vol.  iv.     Nos.  4  and  5.  Oct.,  1899.  The  EngUsh  In-  | 
come  Tax:    J.  A.  Hill.     No.  6.    Effects  of  recent  }>  The  Association 
changes  in  monetary  standards  upon  distribution  of  | 
wealth:  F.  S.  Kinder J 

Columbia  University.    Studies  in  History,  &c.  Vol.  xii,  "|   ,r  p    «    tt- 

No.  1.    History  and  functions  of  central  labor  unions:  I  ■*^^^^^^-  ^-   *•   ^^^° 
W.  M.  Burke  J       ^  ^°^ 

Smithsonian   Institution.     Annual   Report   of   Board] 

of  Regents  for  1896-97.     Eeport  of  U.S.  National  \  The  Institution 
Museum,  Part  1.     Plates,  8vo.     1899 J 
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Donations — Contd. 

Hv  « lioin  I'ressnteil 
nonHtimia.  (wljeii  not  piiicliased). 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

laternational — 

Bulletin      International     des     Douanes.       (Current"!   rn,     t,        i     t  m     i 
,        V     „                                                      ^  >  Tlie  Board  of  Trade 

numbers.)     8vo J 


(b)  India  and  Oolonial  PossesBions. 
India,  British — 

Dictionary  of  the  Lepcha-Language,  compiled  by  the  |  ^,^^   Lieutenant-Go- 

ate  General  G.  R  Mainwanng  ...     xvi  +  5o2  pp.,  ^      ^^^.^^^  ^^  -3^^^     ^ 

la.  8to.     Berlin,  189S J  ° 

Indian    Tariff    Act    and    the    Cotton    Duties,    1890.] 

Papers  relating  to.    [C -7G02]    1895,  and  [C-8078]  \  Purchased 

1896.     2  parts J 

Mineral    Production    in    India.      Statistics    of,    for  "1  The    Department  of 

1891-98.     8  pp.,  fol J       Kevenue 

Railways     in     India.       Administration     Report    for\  p       ,        , 

1898-99.     [C-9369.]     1899.     Maps |  1  urcnaseci 

Trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions  and  I 

Foreign  Countries.     Review  and  Tables  for  1894-95  \  The  India  Office 

to  1898-99.     [C-26.]     1900 J 

Bermuda— 

Rejiorts  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1897  and  1898.  "1  Tlie  Registrar-Gene- 
2  vols.,  fol J       ral,  London 

British  Quiana — 

Reports    of    Registrar-General    for    1897   and    1898.  "i  The  Registrar-Gene- 
2  vols.,  fol /      ral,  London 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Auditor-General.    Report  of,  for  year  1898-99.   Part  R,"^ 
Railways  and  Cannls  Department.     Expense 

Adulteration  of  Food.     Report  on,  for  1898-99 

Civil  Service  List  of  Canada,  1899    

Debates  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.     Session   1899. 
Vol.  1—3.     8vo.     1899 

Inland  Revenues.     Report  for  1898-99.     Part  1,  Excise 

Inspection  of  Weights,  Measures,  &c.     1898-99 g-     j    n     Bouriiiot 

Journals  <>f  the  House  of  Commons.     Session  1899.  ^      _~--'~     ,^,.   ' 
Vol.  xxxiv,  8vo 

Journals   of   the    Senate   of    Canada.     Session   1899. 
Vol.  xxxiv.     8vo 

Public  .Accounts  for  year  1898-99 

Public  Accounts.     Report  of   Select   Standing  Com- 
mittee on,  Session  1899 

Sessional  Pajjcrs,  Session  1899.     Vols,  i  (in  2  vols)  and 

ii.     8vo.     1809 J 

Ontario.     Bureau   of    Industries.     Report   for  1898. 1  m,    t>     „„ 
■r>.,-o„                                  ^  VI  he  Uureau 

Parts  1 — 5.     8vo J 

Ceylon — 

Administration    Reports    for    1898.     Diagrams,    &c.  \  The  Government  of 
Fol.,  1899 J       Ceylon 


K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
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Hy  whom  Presented 
noiiHtioiis.  (wl'ieu  not  purchased). 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Jamaica — 

Annual  Report  of  Kegistrar-General  for  year  ended  ]  The  Registrar-Genc- 
3l8t  March,  1899.     Fol J       ral 

New  South  Wales — 

Mines  and  Agriculture.     Annual  Report  of  Depart- 1   The     Agent-General 

ment  of,  for  1898,     Fol.,  plans J       for  N.S.  Wales 

c*.  i-  i-     IT)     •  i      c      Tono       J  •  r  TheGovernment  Sta- 

btatistical  Register  tor  1898  and  prerious  years    ■<       .■  ,.  .        ,,    , 

"  L       tistician,  fe'Ydney 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  N'ew  South  Wales,  1897-98. 1   The     Agent-General 

11th  issue.   1899 J       of  N.S.  Wales 

"Se-w  Zealand — 

New  Zealand  ofEcial   year-book,  1899.     Map,  plates"!   ™,     -p     .  p 

diagraras.     ovo >•  ,    J\j       r,     i      j 

Statistirs  of  the  Colony  for  1898.     Fol.     Two  copies    J       ral  of  New  Zealand 
New  Zealand  Institute.  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  1   rp,     t     ^-i.   i. 
Vol.  xxxi,  1898.     Plates,  8vo.     1898   |  ± be  institute 

Queensland — 

The  Garden  of  Queensland  (Darling  Downs).     Maps^l 

and  plates,  obi.  8vo.     1899    I 

Information  as  to  Q,ueensland  and  its  resources,  also  I   The    Agent-General 

a  complete  list  of  towns  ...  62  pp.,  8vo.     1899 |       for  Queensland 

Greater  Britain  Exhibition,  London,  1899.  Catalogue  ' 

of  exhibits  in  Queensland  court.     8vo.     1899    J 

South  Australia — 

Agricultural  and   Live  Stock  Statistics  for  the  year  "1  The         Government 
1898-99 J      Statistician 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1897.    Statistical  Register  1   ™,      r^^  ■  o  c, 

for  1808  I  Chief  Secretary 

Straits  Settlements — 

The    Perak    Government   Gazette.     (Current   weekly"!   The         Government 
numbers)  j       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

The         Government 
Statistician 


Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1898.     Fol / 

rinidad—  r  mi      tj     •  ^        n. 

Vital  Statistics  for  1897 f  The  Registrar-Gene- 

L       ral,  London 


Victoria — 

Victorian  Year-Book,  1895-98.     Section  II,  Finance  ]  The      Assistant 


} 


and  Accumulation.     8vo j      Government  Statist 

Western  Australia — 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1897.     Plans."] 
fol.     1899  " :  I 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1898.     Parts  1,  j  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Population  and  Vital  Statistics.    2,  Public  Finance.  )■      ral   for    W.   Aus- 
3,  Accumulation.     4,  Interchange.     5,  Land  Settle-  I        tralia 
ment,    i\griculture.    Live    Stock.      10,    Education,  ) 
Science,  and  Art.     12,  Miscellaneous  J 
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{\^)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Africa — 

Keport  on  Uganda  Eailwar.    [C-9331.]    Maps.   1899....  Purchased 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Aged  deserving  poor.  Index  and  digest  of  Report  on.") 
(296.)     1899    I 

Army,  general  annual  return  for  1898.     [C-9426]   ....  ( 

Metropolitan    Gas    Companies.       Report    of     Select  ^  Purchased 
Committee,    with   Index  and  Digeet  of  Evidence.  | 
(294) I 

Post   Office.     45th   Report  for   1898-99.      [C-9463]J 

Building  Societies.  Fourth  Annual  Report  by  Chief  "^ 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1898.  Parts  1,  1 
Report;  2,  Abstract  of  Accounts.     (77  and  77-1).  ■.  )■ 

Friendly  Soiieties.  Reports  of  Chief  Registrar  for  | 
1898.     Parts  B  and  C.    79-1  and  II.    Fol.    1899....  J 


The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies 


Companies     (Winding-\ip).       8th 
Rei  ort  for  1893.     (331.)     1899 


General    Annual  J 


The  Inspector-Gene- 
ral in  Companies' 
Liquidation 

The  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Navy 

The  Commissioners 


TheRegistrarof  Joint 
Stock  Companies 

The  Home  OfEce 


Healtli  of  the  Xavv.     Statistical  Report  on,  for  1898 
Maps,  8vo.     1899    / 

Inland  Revenue.  42nd  Report  of  Commissioners  of,  "1 
for  1898-99.     [C-9461.]     Fol J 

Joint  Stock  Companies.  Return  for  1898.  (359.)  "I 
1899  J 

Mines  and  Quarries  :  General  Report  and  Statistics"! 
for  1899.  Advance  proofs.  Fatal  Accidents  and  I 
Deaths  during  1899.  Output  of  Coal,  &c.,  and  | 
numbers  employed.     Fol.,  maps  J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers)  "^ 

Coiil  Tables.  Production  and  Consumption  of  Coal 
in  principal  countries,  1883-97.     (118.)     1Sj99 

Foreign  Trade  and  Commerce.  Accounts  relating  to 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  certain  Foreign  Countries 
and  Britisli  Possessions.     No.  1.    8vo.     (75.)     1900 

Gas  undertakings  (other  than  those  of  Local  Authori- 
ties) Keturn  for  1898.     (338.)     1899  

Gas  undertakings  (Local  Authorities).  Return  for 
year  ended  2.5th  March,  1899.     (339.)     1899    

Gas  Companies  (Metropolis).  Return  for  1898. 
(206.)     1899    

Life  Asfuranee  Companies.     Return  for  1898.     (124.)  y  The  Board  of  Trade 

Mercliant  Shipping.  Tables  showing  progress  of, 
1898.     (217.)     1899  

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1898.  Returns  respect- 
ing CanaLs  and  Navigations  for  1898.     [C-19]  

Bailwav  Accidents.  General  Report  on,  during  1898. 
[C-9'-18o.]     1899 

Sea  Fisheries  of  United  Kingdom,  1898.  Statistical 
Tables  and  Memo.     (71.)     1899 

Statistical  Ab.^tract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Posses- 
sions of  United  Kingdom,  1884-98.    [C-9459]  

Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1898.  Report  by  Chief 
Labour  Correspondent.     [C-9437] J 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Confd. 

Trade  Unions,     lltli  Report  for  1898,  -n-ith  comparaO 

tive  statistic^  for  1892-97.     [C-94430 ^ I  r^^^  jj^^^j  ,f  Trade 

Tram-svaTs     (street    and    roadj.        Keturu    tor    year  j 

1898-99.     (327.)     1899 .'. J 

Great  Britain — 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.    Vol.  \i,  No.  3,\  The  Board  of  Agri- 
December,  1899  J       culture 

Censu3  (Great  Britain)  Bill.     Fol.,  1900 ^ 

Eeformatory  and   Industrial  Schools.     42nd   Keport  >  Purchased 
for  1898.'   [C-9450]  J 


'  I  The  Trustees 


England  and  "Wales — 

British    Museum.      Catalogue     of    Printed    Books. 

(Current  numbers.)     4to 

Education.      Report   of    Committee   of    Council   on,~) 

1898-99.     [C-9401]   | 

Local     Taxation     Returns    (England     and    Wales),  I  -p      i        i 

1897-98.     Parts  2,  3,  and  5   i  ^^'"^"^^^^ 

Prisons.     Report  of  Commissioners  of,  for   1898-99.  j 

[C-9452] J 

London  Coutiti/  Council — 

Report  on  Fires  in  London  and  the  work  of  the"! 

Brigade  during  1899.     Fol I  The  London  County 

Annual  Report  of  the  ^Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  for  [       Council 

1898.     Diagrams,  fol J 

International    Congress    on    Housing    of    TVorking^ 

Classes,   Brussels,    1897.       Report    by    Council's 

Delegate  on  the  Congress  and  Report  by  Assistant  | 

Architect    on    history   and    present    position    of  1   ^r     ^  t?i       •    ^ 

1        •  i.-       •     t5  1   •  TO  r  1      TCA-7  ^  3lr.  (JvTcn  J^leming 

housing  question  in  Belgium.      12  pp.,  fol.     1897  I  " 

Instructions  sur  la  demolition  des  maisous  insalubres 
habitees  par  les  trayailleurs  et  sur  la  reconstruction  | 
des  nouvelles  maisons  ...  11  pp.,  plans.     1897  ....  J 

Technical  Education  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)....  The  County  Council 
London.     School  Board.     ReiDort  of  School  Manage-  "1  The    School     Board 

ment  Committee  for  year  ending  Lady-day,  1899.  J       for  London 
Mai/dock.     Supplement  to  Annual  Report  on  Health"^ 

of   Haydock  for  1897,   containing   Life-Tables  for 

Hay  dock  based  on  mortality  of  ten  years  1881-90,  !   rpi      a    fb 

and   other    Tables    setting    forth   the   leading  yital  [ 

statistics  for  the  same  decennium,  by  T.  E.  Hayward,  | 

M.B.     56  pp.,  fol.     1899   ' J 

Manchester.      Criminal  and  miscellaneous   statistical] 

returns  of  the  Manchester  Police,  for  years  ending  >  The  "War  OiEce 

29th  Sept.,  1881  and  1882.    2  yols.,  8yo J 

Poor  Law  Conference  for  South  Eastern  and  Metro-]   ^.^  p    „    ,,. 

poUtau  District,  7th  and  8th  Dec,  1899.    Report  of  \      l^^'  ^"^ 

the  Proceedings  of  the  25th  Annual.     8yo.    1899....  J 

Ireland — 

35th  Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  of  Marriages,  "1   The  Registrar-Gcne- 

Births,  and  Deaths  for  1898.     Fol.     [C-9-191]  J       ral  of  Ireland 

Judicial  Statistics,  Ireland,  1896.      Part  1,  Criminal!  -r,       ,        i 

Statistics.     [C-9492] |  Purchased 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Ireland — Contd. 

l.iuiucT,  Ireland.    48th  Report  for  1898.     [C-9479]....'l 
Congested   Districts  Board.     7th  and  8th  Reports  for  | 

1897-9.S  and  1898-99.     2  vols.,  8vo 1-  Purchased 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.    37th  Report  for  1 
1898.     [C-9495] J 

Scotland — 

Education  Department      Code  of  Regulations  for  day|  ^j     j^        .^^^^^ 

schools,  1900.     [C-73.]     8vo J  * 

Education.    Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1898-99. T 

[C-0308]  • I  Purchased 

Lunacy.      41st    Annual    Report    of    Commissioners,  j 

[C-9510]  J 

Royal    Observatory,    Edinburgh       Catalogue   of   the  1   p^^^ _    ^     Copeland, 

Crawford  Library  of  the  Royal  Observatory,     vni  +  ^      „  _  j,  ^  ' 

497  pp.,  4to.     Edinb.,  1890  j  *       * 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Ahhott  (Saimtel.  W.).     Vital  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  "I   np,      Antlmr 

for  1897,  with  a  Life-Table.     31  pp.,  8vo.     1899 J 

Allei/  (Jer.).    Tables  of  Exchange  on  Britain  per  dollar,  1 

showing  the  produce  of  the  bill  in  sterling,  dollars,  >  The  War  Office 

and  currency.     73  pp.,  8vo.     Montreal,  1844 J 

Apelt  (Kurt).    Die  Konsunition  der  wichtigsten  Kultur-T 

lander  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten.     Eine  statistisch-  i  Purchased 

volkswirtschaftliche   Studie.      245   pp.,   8vo.     Berlin.  J 
Barrett  (lio.m  M.) .     Tlie  Rescue  of  the  Young.    16  pp.,  "1  mv     j^u.^o- 

8vo.     [1900]    J 

Bernstein  (Ed.). — 

Socialisme  theorique  et  soeialdemocratie  pratique."^ 
Traduction  d'A.  Cohen.  xliv  -I-  306  pp.,  12mo.  j 
Paris,  1900 I 

Die  Voraussetzungen  des  Sozialismus  und  die  Aufgaben  j  " 

der  Sozialdemokratie.     x-f  188  pp.,  8vo.     Stuttgart,] 

1899  J 

Bowlet/   (Arthur  L.).     Wages  in  the  United  Kingdonn 

in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Notes  for  use  of  students  I   The  Cambridge  Uni- 

of  social  and  economic  questions,     vi  +  148  pp.     Dia-  j       versity  Press 

grams,  8vo.     1900   J 

Claire  (Oeorge).      A  money-market  primer  and  key  to  1 

tlie  exchanges,  with  diagrams.     2ad  edition,      xiv-t-  >  Purchased 

149  pp.,  8vo.     1900 J 

C"hen  (Dr.  J.  B.).     The  air  of  towns.     38  pp.,  8vo.  1  The  Registrar-Q-ene- 

iy9G  J       ral,  London 

Dictionary  of    Political    Economy.      Edited   by  R.   H.  1  rp,     ^ ,., 

Inglis  Palgrave.     Vol.  3,  N-Z.,  8vo.     1899 |  -lie  i^aitor 

Ferraris   (Carlo   F.).      Gli   inseriiti   nelle   university  e  "j 

negli   istituti   superiori,    1893-91—1898-99.      22  pp.,  ^  The  Author 

8vo.     1899    J 

Eayes    (Richard).      The    Negociator's    Magazine  •  •  •  1 

Eleventh  edition,  revised  ...  by  B.  Webb,      xvi  +  ^  The  War  Office 

4GR  pp.,  8vo.    1777 J 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Jaif  {E.  A.  nasfings).     A  Cllinipse  of  the  Tropics,  or"| 

four  months'  cruising  in  the  West  Indies.     284  pp.  >  The  Author 

Maps  and  plates,  8ro.      1900 J 

KearsJey  (<?.). — 

Tax  tables  for  1800-04.     24mo.     1800-04 \  ^,     -^      ^™ 

New  and  Improved  Tax  Tables  for  1820.   16mo.    1820/  ^^'°  ^''^^  '^"^^° 
Kebbel   (T.    K.).      The   Agricultural   Labourer,   a  short  1 

summary  of  his  position.    New  edition.    xvi-(-271  pp.,  >  Purcliased 

8vo.     1893    J 

Martineau    {Harriet) .      Endowed   Schools   of   Ireland.  1   rri     -it-      nffi 

i9  pp.,  8vo.     18o9  J 

Mat  Meson  Sf  Sons  {Fredc.  C.)  — 

Mathieson's  Record.     1900  issue ^ 

Mathieson's  Monthly  Mining  Handbook.     Mid.  Jan.,      ^r  tit  ^i  ■  o 

-innr.  I  Messrs.  Mathieson  & 

Monthly  Traffic  Tables.     January,  1900..  '       ^^"* 


American  Traffic  Tables.     Jan. — June,  1900 J 

Perthes    (Jitttux).     Alldeutscher  Atlas  .  .  .  mit  Begleit-^    j     ,  p    fi 


worten.     Statistik    der   Deutschen    und   der  Reichs-  r      r<  ^^ 

bewohner.     Fol.     1900 J       ^°"^^ 

Pope    (Charles).     Yearly   Journal  of    Trade,    1854-55. 1  rm     -n-      r^a^ 

24th  edit.     Map,  8vo.     1854 j  The  ^  ar  Office 

Porter  (Robert  P.) — 

Industrial  Cuba  .  .  .  xi  +  428  pp.,  plates,  &c.,  8ro."^ 
Ntw  York.     1899    | 

Other   People's  Money  :    being  a  story  of  municipal  I    rp,       .     ,, 
speculation  and  its  consequences.     16  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  [ 
New  York.     1900    | 

Vested  Wrongs  ...  35  pp.,  8vo.     New  York.     1900    J 
Richardson  (Sir  Benjamin  W.).    Biological  Exi^eriment-  T  The  Leigh  -  Bi'owne 

ation,  its  function  and  limits  .  .  .  170  pp.,  8vo.     1S96  J       Trust 
Pichardson  (J.  H.) — • 

Assessment  of  Life  Risks  where  there  is  a  predis-^ 
position  to  Phthisis  or  Cancer.  20  pp.,  870.  | 
Wellington,  N.Z.     1899 y  The  Author 

State  Life  Insurance  in  New  Zealand.     19  pp.,  8vo.  j 

Wellington,  N.Z.     1899 J 

Roberts    (Henni).       The  Dwellings   of    the  Labouring!  m,      ^rr      ^a. 

Classes  ...  3rd  edit.     La.  8vo.,  plans,  &c.     1853 /  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^'^^ 

Ross  (C.  Edmond stone).     Useful  Tables  based  on  a  uniti 

decimal  system,  for  simplifying  the  calculation  in  any  I   mi       .    .  1 

currency   of    salary   or  wages,    &c.  .  .  ,  24   pp.,   4to.  r       ^     '^'   ^^i 

Calcutta.     1897  J 

Rusher   (E.   A.).      The  Bonus  earning  power  of    Life") 

Offices.     28  pp.,  8vo.     1899 | 

Sachs  (Isidore).     L'ltalie,  ses  finances  et  son  developpe-l 

merit    economique  depuis    I'unification  du   royaume,  l  Purchased 

1859-84.     xvi  +  1166  pp.,  map,  8vo.     Paris.     1885....  J 
Salandra  (Antonio).     La  Riforma  agraria.     Appendice] 

a  una  discussione  parlamentare.     28  pp.,  8vo.     Roma.  I  The  Author 

1900  J 

Sargant    (Charles   Henry).      Urban    rating,    being    aui 

inquiry  into  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  in  towns,  [  p       i         -i 

with  special  reference  to  current  proposals  for  change,  f     ^'^''^''^^-ea 

8vo.     1890    J 
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X.— PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30tu  Septembeb,  1899. 

BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS— To  31st  Decembek,  1899. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1899-93,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1899-93  : — Xumhers. 


YearB 

'99. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

'94. 

'93. 

Marriages  Iso. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

928,640 
581,824 

254,955 
922,873 
552,040 

249,145 
921,693 
541,487 

212,764 
915,331 
526,727 

228,204 
922,291 
568,997 

226,449 
890,289 
498,827 

218,689 
914,572 
569,958 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1899-93. 
(I.)  Maekiages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'99. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

'94. 

'93. 

44,456 

45,079 

44,708 

43,266 

39,627 

47,80a 

40,243 

June   „ 

72,245 

69,960 

68,844 

65,938 

60,665 

53,509 

58,928 

September     ,, 

71,929 

66,393 

65,927 

65,057 

61,048 

60,062 

58,539 

December     „ 

— 

73,523 

69,666 

68,503 

66,864 

65,069 

60,979 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'99. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

■95. 

■94. 

'93. 

March No. 

231,511 

232,145 

235,282 

222,672 

239,615 

228,862 

231,133 

June  „ 

239,295 

232,343 

226,348 

231,002 

233,276 

220,955 

235,334 

September    ,, 

231,593 

234,665 

234,452 

228,.558 

232,410 

215,851 

229,396 

December     „ 

226,241 

223,720 

225,611 

233,099 

216,990 

224,621 

218,709 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


'99. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. !  147,697 


June    „ 

September    „ 
December     ,, 


131,516 


•98. 


151,014 
127,033 


'97. 


153,621  141,540 


143,323 
126,318 
139,079 


148,990  132,453  132,767 


136,713 
124,939 
126,550 
138,525 


'95. 


'94. 


'93. 


170,102  I  147,964 

130,399  118,651 

133,847  107,441 

134,649  1  124,771 


144,291 
133,064 
143,555 
149,048 
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Annual   Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and    Deaths,  per  i,ooo   Persons 
Living  in  (he  Years  1899-93,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1899-93  : — General  Ratios. 


1     '99. 

•89-98. 

'98. 

•97. 

'96. 

'95. 

•94. 

'93. 

Estmtd.  Popln.' 
of    Eiiffland 
and      "Wales 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

31.743. 

— 

31.397, 

31,055. 

30,717, 

30,383, 

30,052, 

29,725, 

Persons   Mar-  "1 
ried  J 

Births 

.     29-3 

.     18-3 

1 

i5> 

30-3 
18-4 

16-2 

29-4 
17-6 

16-0 

29-7 
17-4 

15-8 

29-7 
17-1 

15-0 

30-4 

18-7 

151 

29-6 
16-6 

14-7 
30-8 

Deaths 

19-2 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1899-93. 
(I.)  Persons  Maeeied  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'99. 

Mean 
'89-98 

'98. 

'97. 

■96. 

'95. 

'94. 

•93. 

11-4 

11-8 

11-6 

11-7 

11-3 

10-6 

12-9 

110 

June 

18-3 

l6-2 

17-9 

17-8 

17-2 

16-0 

14-3 

15-9 

September  

18-0 

i6"o 

16-8 

16-8 

16-8 

15-9 

15-9 

15-G 

December    

— 

17'7 

18-6 

17-8 

17-7 

17-5 

17-2 

16-3 

(II.)  BiETHS: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

Juue 

September  

December    

'99. 

Me:in 
•89-98. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

'94. 

•93. 

29-6 
30-2 
28-9 
28-3 

30-9 
30-9 
30-1 

29-2 

30-0 
29-7 
29-7 
28-3 

30-7 
29-2 
30-0 
28-8 

29-1 
30-2 
29-5 
30-1 

320 
30-8 
30-3 
28-3 

30-9 
29-5 
28-5 
29-6 

31-5 
31-7 
30-7 
29-2 

(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,ooc. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•99. 

Mean 
•89-98. 

■98. 

•97. 

'96.          '95. 

1 

'94. 

'93. 

18-9 
16-6 
19-2 
18-6 

20*9 

17-7 

i6"9 

i8-i 

19-5 
16-2 
17-9 
16-7 

18-7 
16-3 
17-8 
17-0 

17-9 
16-3 
16-3 

17-9 

22-7 
17-2 
17-5 
17-6 

20-0 
15-8 
14-2 
16-5 

19-7 

June 

September  

December    

180 
19-2 
19-9 
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B. — Special  Toim  Table: — Population;  Birth-Rate  and  Death-Rate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1899,  in  Thirty-Three  Large  Towns. 


Cities  Hud  Boroughs. 


Kstimated 

Population  in 

tlie  MidiUe 

of  tlie 
Year  1899. 


Thirtv-three  towns 


London*    ... 
West  Ham 
Croydon     ... 
Brighton    ..., 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth .... 

Bristol    

Cardiff  

Swansea 


Wolrerhampton 

Birniiiit;ham 

Norwich     

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Derbv    


Birkenhead 
Liverpool  ... 

Bolton    

Manchester 

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn... 
Preston 


Huddersfield 

Halifaxt    

Bradfordt 

Leeds 

Sheffield     

Hull   

Sunderland    . 

Gatesliead 

Newcastle 


11,404,408 

4.546,75^ 
300,241 

127.759 
123,226 

190,741 
100,637 

320.911 
185,826 

103,722 

88,821 
5H.956 
1 13,266 
213,851 

239,384 
106,401 

1 15,162 
654,212 
162,221 
543,902 
218,244 
150,772 
1 13,081 

135.154 
1 17,622 

103,464 
97.721 
236,241 
423,889 
361,169 
234.270 

145,613 
106,552 
228,625 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Liviug  duriug  the  Tliirteen  Weeks  ending 


Ist  April,  1899. 
(Ist  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


30-8 


20'6 

20-5 
16-5 

15*4 
17-1 
I7'6 

20*6 

18-4 

14*3 

20-5 

20"0 
19-8 

i8-6 
i6'c 
19-8 
17-9 

2r5 
26*4 

2I"5 

25"9 

22-6 

23-6 

17-1 

21-4 
24'3 

I7"6 

21*7 

19*2 

20'3 
21'3 

17-2 

22*9 

i9'5 

20*5 


1st  July,  1899. 
('2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths 


17'5 
6-6 

2'9 

3*3 
6-9 
6-2 
9-6 

5'7 
2-8 

5*5 

2'0 

8-5 

5"7 
5 '4 
7-4 
6-0 

6-6 

22-7 

7-0 

3-6 

0-6 

9"9 
7-9 
7"5 
8-5 

6-1 
7-6 
7-3 
7*1 
8-2 

7-4 
9-8 

5-8 
7'3 


30th  Sept.,  1899. 
(.3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


29-8 

28-6 
281 
24-1 
24-8 
26-4 
30-5 
27-7 
28-4 
27-9 

340 
34-0 
29-6 

28-8 
29-4 
29-5 

28'6 
35-9 
28-5 
32-6 
33-5 
24-1 
24-9 
2G-9 
30-0 

22-8 
24-2 
24-5 
30-6 
33-0 
34-6 
361 
350 
31-2 


21-9 

20'6 
20"7 

15-6 

21-8 
22*4 

23"4 

17-5 
18-5 

17-8 


24-2 
i8-3 

20"0 

23-6 
18-3 

20'2 
29-9 
21-7 

27-6 
29-1 
19'7 
26-3 
I7'7 
23-8 

i6"4 
17-1 
i8-6 

20' 1 

27-4 
2I"I 
22-4 

20-5 

23"9 


30lh  Dec,  1899. 
(4th  Quiirler.j 


Births.     Ueatlis. 


29-4 


20-8 
21*4 

i6"7 
15-8 

20'0 
22'6 

23'3 

2  1*4 

i6-i 


22-6 

20"9 

16-5 

i9"5 

19-9 

15*5 

18-4 
26-6 
I9'3 

21*3 

23*0 
i8-8 

17*2, 

19-9 
24*7 

i4'7 
i6-<; 
i8-'6 

!9'0 
21-8 

2  1 '4 

20-8 

i9'3 
20-5 


•  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  aayiuma  situated  outside  Registration  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  persons 
not  belonging  to  London  occurring  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Afylum  Board  hospitals,  and  in  the  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  within 
Registration  London.     The  deaths  in  the  provincial  towns  have  been  similarly  corrected. 

t  The  recent  extension  of  these  towns  will  not  be  taken  into  account  until  1900. 
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C. — Divisional  Table: — Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  30M  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  Zlst  December,  1899,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


1 

Arka 
in 

Statute  .\cres. 

Enumerated 
Population, 

1891. 

4                           i                           t.                           7 

Marriaoks  ill  Quarters  ciuling 

DIVISIONS. 

(Knijlaml  aiid  Wsles.) 

31st 

Decenilier, 

1898. 

3l8t 

Marcli, 
1899. 

No. 
44.456 

SOtli 
June, 
1899. 

301I1 

September, 

1899. 

ENQLD.&WALES,...ro;a?S 

37,317,885 

No. 
29,002,525 

No. 

73.523 

No. 
72,245 

No. 
71,929 

74.672 

3.993.270 
3,246,576 
3,126,946 

5,026,461 
4,048,533 
3,495.980 

1,947,446 
3,721,161 

3.527.961 

5,108,879 

4,211,743 

2,867,078 
1,863,883 
1,575,311 

1,908,998 
3,252,105 

1,808,494 

4,664,749 
3,212,188 
1,863,160 

1,774,810 

11,761 

7,111 

4.431 
4.328 

4.015 
8,340 
4,564 

1 1,280 
8,464 
4,749 

4,480 

6,845 

3,749 
2,151 
2,090 

2,487 
4,848 
2,648 

7,852 
5,321 
3,499 

2,966 

11,059 

6,7c8 

4.131 
3,362 

3.884 
8,500 
4.922 

12,098 
8,414 
5,087 

4,080 

12,308 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IT    Eastern       

6,569 
4,470 
3,453 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Western 

3,607 
8,034 
4,348 

12,528 
8,166 

X.  Northern    

4,553 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

3,893 

8 

9                 10                11                13 
Births  in  each  Quarter  of  1899  ending 

13              U               15               16 
Dkatiis  in  each  Quarter  of  1899  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 

31st 
Marcli. 

30th 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

31st 
Marcli. 

30ih 
June. 

301  ii 

Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

ENGLD.&  Wales....  To^aZ* 

No. 
231,5" 

No. 
239,295 

No. 
231,593 

No. 
226,241 

No. 
147,697 

No. 

131,5^6 

No. 
153,621 

No. 
148,990 

34.942 

19.974 
14,276 
12,986 

ii,9'3 
27,874 
14.390 

38,085 
25.492 
16,460 

15.119 

33,539 

20,444 
14,452 
13,438 

12,183 
28,929 
15,623 

39,502 
27,025 
18,200 

15,960 

32,460 

20,170 

14,305 
12,865 

11,657 
27,457 
14.959 

38,64"^ 
26,348 
17.527 

15,200 

32,179 

19,594 
13,883 
12,973 

11,253 

26,903 
14,592 

37,717 
25,663 
17,121 

14,363 

22,876 

12,964 

8,723 
7,625 

8,203 
i6,<;67 

8,561 

27,361 
16,176 

9.570 

9,071 

18,427 

11,538 
7,415 
6,739 

7,582 

15,169 

7,987 

24,214 

14,990 

8,978 

8,477 

23,009 

13,905 
8,732 
7,950 

7,290 

16,731 

8,994 

28,979 
17,172 
10,775 

10,084 

23,735 

IX.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

13,827 
7,995 
7,868 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

Tii.  North  Midland 

Vlii.  North-Western 

8,850 

16,764 

8,535 

25,578 
16,099 

X.  Northern  

9,862 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

9,877 

H  2 
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D. — General  Meteorological  Table, 

[Al)Stractc(i   from   llie  particulars  supplied  to  the 


Temperature  of 

Ehistic 

Weiglit 
of  Vapour 

1839. 

.\ir. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Kange. 

Water 
of  tlie 
Thames 

of 
Vapour. 

in  a 

Culiic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Mouths. 

Mean. 

V\S. 
from 
Aver- 

H"eof 

12S 

Years. 

Hi  If. 
from 
Aver- 
a<:e  of 

5S 
Years. 

1  Diff. 
from 

Mean.   •^^", 
a>;e  of 

.  ^8 
Years. 

.Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

.Mean 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

.Mean 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

Jiin 

Feb 

Mar.   ... 

o 
42-7 

41-9 

40-8 

o 
+  6^0 

+3-1 

-0-4 

o 
+  4-4 

+  2^6 

-0-9 

o            o 
40^6    +3-8 

39-5     +1-9 

37-7     -I-.-. 

39-3  1  +1-4 

0 
38  •I 

36  •G 

33^7 

0 
+  3^4 

+  1-G 

—  2  "2 

0 
10-0 

12^6 

17-4 

0 
+  0^6 

+  1^5 

+  2-6 

In. 
•230 

•217 
•193 

In. 

+  •030 

+  •011 
-•020 

Grs. 
2^6 

2 '5 

2-3 

Gr. 

+  0-3 

+  0-1 

-0^2 

Means.. 

41  •S 

+  2-9 

+  2^0 

36-1  1  +0-P 

i 

13-3  '•  +1-C 

i 

•213 

+  •007 

2-5 

+  0-1 

April  ... 

May 

Jane   ... 

46-7 
50-9 
60  •? 

+  6-5 
-1-7 
+  2-3 

-0^3 
-1-8 
+  1G 

4:; -4     -0-4 
.46-7     -2-2 
.54 -G     -O^l 

39^7 
42^3 
49-2 

-0  5 
-2^6 
-1-5 

14-5 
IS -3 
21-7 

-3^9 
—  2  '2 
+  0^7 

•244 
•270 
■351 

-•COG 
-•027 
-•021 

2-8 
31 
3^9 

-0^1 
-0^3 
-0-1 

Means... 

52 -8 

+  0^7 

-0-2 

48-2 

-0-9 

43-7 

-1-5 

18-2  '-1-8 

1 

•288 

-•018 

3-3 

-0-2 

July 

Aug.    ... 
Sept.  .. 

65  •; 
65-7 
57-7 

+  4-0 
+  4-8 
+  1-1 

+  3^6 
+  4^3 

+  0-0 

58^9     +1-3 
59-5     +2^1 
52-8     -1-1 

53-9 
54^5 

48 -3 

0-0 
+  0-0 

-2-8 

20^7 
21-4 
17^7 

-0-2 
+  1-6 
-0-6 

•416 
•425 
•339 

+  •002 
+  •008 
-•039 

4^6 
4-7 
3-8 

0^0 
-0-5 

Means.. 

6.3  0 

+3^3 

+  2-8 

57'1     +0-8 

52-2 

-0-8 

19-9 

-0^3 

•393 

-•010 

4-4 

-0^2 

Oct 

Nov.    ... 
Dec.    ... 

49-1 
48^1 
.37  •O 

-O-l 
+  0^5 
-2^1 

-0-G 
+  4^5 
-2-8 

4G-9 
45*5 
35  1 

-0-8 
+  3-8 
-3-2 

4f6 
42  •& 
32-4 

-0^9 
+  2-9 
-4-0 

16-0 
10-7 
9^5 

+  1-G 
-0-G 
+  0-1 

... 

•29.J 
•273 
■18t 

-•on 

+  •026 
-  -033 

3-4 
3  1 
2  ^2 

-0^4 
+  0-2* 
-0^4 

Means... 

»i 

+  1^0 

+  0^4 

42^5 

-Q-1 

39^9 

-07 

12^1 

+  0-4 

•251 

-  -OOG 

2^9 

-0^2 

Keti.    \n  reading  this  table  it  will  i;c  liurne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies 

(Compiled  from  observations 
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for  the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1899. 

Re^istrar-GcnerHl  by  Jamks  Gi.aisiikr,  K.R.S.,&c.] 


I'egree 

of 

IliiiniUity. 

Ilea 

Jin- 

Weiglit 

of  a 

Ciiliic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Ilaily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
ofti.e 
Air. 

Readii 

;;ofTI 

ermoni 

etcr  on  Grass. 

of 
BHrometer. 

Nunil 

er  of  X 
it  was 

iglits 

lyOW- 

est 

Head- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1899. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
Rge  of 

58 
Years. 

.Mean. 

Uiff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

.\niut. 

Diff. 

from 
.\ver- 
ai;e  of 

84 
Years. 

At  or 

l)elo«- 
30='. 

Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 
40°. 

Above 
40°. 

Months. 

8t 

-  3 

In.          In. 
29 -655  j  --118 

Grs. 
547 

Grs. 

-  8 

In. 
2-53 

In. 
+  0-70 

Miles. 
411 

13 

17 

1 

22-1 

o 
47-7 

January 

83 

-  1 

29  -732  1  -  -079 

549 

-  4 

1-93 

+  0-40 

265 

13 

9 

6 

14-2 

44-3 

Feb. 

78 

-  S 

29-9Uj  +  -IBS 

554 
550 

+  4 

0-Gl 

-0-95 

281 

24 

4 

3 

110 

43-1 

March 

82 

-  2 

29-706 

-  -010 

-  3 

Sum 

5-07 

Sum 
+  015 

Mean 
319 

Sum 
50 

Sum 
30 

Sum 
10 

t.owest 
11-0 

Highst 

47-7 

Means 

78 

-  1 

29-052 

--097 

542 

-  1 

3-00 

+  1-33 

325 

7 

16 

7 

24-9 

45-7 

April 

74 

-  3 

29-847 

+  -058 

541 

+   1 

1-65 

-0-35 

279 

10 

12 

9 

24-9 

48-7 

May 

6(! 

-  8 

29-890 

+  -076 

531 

-  1 

0-76 

-M8 

206 

2 

10 

18 

29-8 

53-8 

June 

73 

-  i 

29-796 

-f-012 

538 

0 

Sum 
5-41 

Sum 
-U-20 

Mean 

270 

Sum 
19 

Sum 
38 

Sum 
34 

Lowest 
24-9 

Hiehst 
53 -» 

Means 

66 

-  9 

29-900 

+  •107 

526 

_  2 

1-74 

-0-80 

•233 

0 

1 

30 

38-3 

60-7 

July 

68 

-  9 

29-918 

+  -138 

526 

-  4 

0-35 

-2-01 

229 

0 

4 

27 

35-8 

59-7 

August 

71 

-10 

29-689 

-  -120 

531 

_     0 

2-23 

-0-09 

296 

1 

11 

18 

29-1 

54-5 

Sept. 

68 

-  9 

29  -836    +  -042 

528 

-  3 

Sum 
4-32 

Sum 

-2  'JO 

.Mean 
2.>3 

Sum 
1 

Sum 
16 

Sum 
75 

Lowest 
29-1 

Hiprhst 

60-7 

Means 

85 

-  i 

29-898 

+  -185 

544 

+  4 

2-34 

-0-44 

225 

10 

17 

4 

22-0 

52-3 

October 

82 

-  9 

30-019 

+  -268 

547 

-  1 

3-73 

+  1-40 

290 

7 

15 

8 

22-8 

49-5 

Nov. 

86 

-  3 

29  -730 

--061 

555 

+  3 

1-47 

-0-51 

234 

21 

6 

4 

15-7 

46-0 

Hiehsi 
52  -3 

Dec 

81 

-  5 

29-882 

+  -131 

549 

+  2 

Sum 
7-54 

Sum 
+  0-45 

Mean 

250 

Sum 

3s 

Sum 

38 

Sum 
16 

Lowest 
15-7 

Means 

below  the  average,  and  that  the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average, 
made  at  Greenwich.; 
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E. —  Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  a7id  Pauperism  in  each 
QuAHTKR  of  1897-98-99. 


Average  Prices  of 

1'aUI'HRISM. 

zVJ.  per 
Cent. 

WHKAT 

Mkat  pc 
tlie  Metropoliti 

Pound  at 
n  Meat  Market 

Quarterly 

Average  of 

Quart  rrs 

Discount 
charged  l)v 

per 
Quarter 

(by  the  C 

arcase),{ 

Coal 
(Seaborne) 

the  Nunibei 
Relieve 

of  Paupers 
n  tne 

nuln-j 

■for  Money) 

per 
lool.  Slock.* 

the  Bnuk 

of 
Englaud.* 

in 
Engbind 

and 
Wales.t 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

in 
Loi 
Ma 
per 

the 
don 
rket 
l'oii.§ 

Last  Day  of  each  Week. 

In- 
ferior 
Qiial- 

Sec- 
ond 
Qual- 

First 
Qual- 

In- 

fi-rior 
Qual- 

Sec- 
ond 
Qual- 

First 
Qual- 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

iiy. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

1897 

£     s.  d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

A'. 

d. 

Mar.  31 

112    2    8 

no 

29     7 

^t 

H 

6f 

5l 

71 

H 

i6 

9 

212,680 

530>84i 

June  30 

112  14    8 

2-27 

27     6 

3l 

6 

6J 

<;* 

7i 

Si 

14 

3 II 

194,514 

<;ii,969 

Sept.  30 

112    5  10 

2-29 

30     4 

3^ 

6 

6J 

'^i 

7i 

8i 

15 

190,185 

507,087 

Dec.  31 

112    8    8 

2-93 

33     3 

3^ 

51 

61 

5 

7^ 

8^ 

16 

2 

205,999 

510,318 

1898 

Mar.  31 

112    6    6 

3'oo 

35     1 

3* 

51 

(>\ 

<; 

7S 

H 

16 

- 

214,014 

522,433 

June  30 

1101911 

3*57 

41     5 

3* 

5^ 

6i 

4i 

61 

7f 

1-^ 

9 II 

199,901 

525.352 

Sept.  30 

110  14    8 

2'';^; 

32     8 

^k 

b\ 

61 

4^ 

7 

8^ 

16 

6|| 

194,328 

■^31,036 

Dec.  31 

109  1611 

3-86 

27     2 

3i 

51 

6S 

4l 

7i 

8t 

16 

611 

207,523 

497,638 

1899 

Mar.  31 

110  17  10 

3-28 

26     3 

^f 

51 

6i 

-^i 

71 

81 

17 

- 

214,955 

';o£;,i47 

June  30 

109  12    1 

3"oo 

•   25     1 

3J 

H 

61 

"^ 

7i 

81 

17 

-1! 

198,929 

490,879 

Sept.  30 

105  14    2 

3*43 

25     2 

^h 

51 

Si 

4l 

7^ 

8i 

17 

-11 

191,416 

481,004 

Dec.  31 

10211    8 

5*30 

26     4 

li 

51 

7i 

5 

7i 

8i 

20 

3 

204,657 

479,690 

•  Furnislied  by  tlie  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

t  As  published  by  tlie  Board  of  AjTriculture. 

t  Furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  TliK  pr  res  of  coa!  are  furnished  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  Oflice. 

li  .'^unuerland  co»l  only.  %  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  coal  only. 
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Y.  — Special  Average  Death-Rute  Table: — Annual  Eate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Di.stricts  of  England  in  each  Qvxirter  of  the 
Years  1897-99. 


Tows  Districts. 
The  ino  TowiiB,  touethiT ") 
with     all     Uejjistriition  1 
Sub  -  DiHtriets      tliri-e- 
fourtliHof  thei>o|iuJati<in  i 
f'i  whirh,  afl  f'nun»i'raT**rl 
ii    1h91,  r«(i.U(l   within 
t'le  boundarirs  of  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts*   


COCSTRY  DldTBIfTW. 
All  th"  r-'maininic  R>ifi8-"^ 
trati'in  Snb-DiiitriitH  of  I 
Rntfland  and  Waltti —  l 
1  ot  cminir  within  the  f 
aWivc  d<-linit  ion  of  Town 
IJiirtricts 


.Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 


4,222,051 


33,095,834 


PopuhltioM 

Eslinmted 

in  the  middle 

of  1899. 


21,768,699 


9,973,889 


Qurtilers 
endin;; 


r  March , 
J  June  .. 
1  Sept.  .. 

LDcc.    .. 

Year  .. 


Year 


Ahiiiial  Kaleol    Moi-hilily  pel-  I.OOO 
111  iHch  Qiiarier  of  tliu  Vears 


1899. 


19-5 
17-1 
20-9 
19-5 


19-2 


16-3 


17-4 
15-6 
15-6 
16-8 


Mean 
89-98. 


21-3 
i8-3 
i8-i 
19-1 


19-2 


i6-8 


20'0 

i6'5 

'4'3 
i6-2 


1898. 


19-8 
16-6 
19-3 
17-5 


18-3 


160 


18-9 
15-4 
14-9 
15-0 


1897. 


18-9 
16-6 
19-4 
17-9 


18-2 


15-8 


18-4 
15-6 
14-3 
14-9 


•  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  figures  rebite  to  the  33  great  Towns;  67  other  hirge  Town  districts 
' represented  approximately  by  Registration  Districts  or  Siib-Uistricts);  and  all  otlier  Rii;istration  Suli- 
l>istrict3,  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  which,  as  enumerated  in  1881,  resided  within  the  boundaries  of 
Urban  Di.«tricts  existiiiir  in  1HS6. 


1900.] 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,    DEATHS,   and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   Yeak 

ENDED    31ST    DeCEMBEB,   1899." 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Xitmber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  m  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  (Quarter  of  the  Years  1898-95  inclusive. 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Nuniher. 

Per 

Cent. 

Niiiiiber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

1 

Per 
Cent. 

\.st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,909 

22,866 

7,248 

2'93 
2-17 
0*69 

31,640 

20,341 

7,293 

3"oi 
1-94 
o'7o 

31,720 
21,996 

7,457 

3 '05 
2'II 

0-72 

31,033 

18,510 

7,046 

2-98 
1-78 
G-68 

31,781 

26,119 

6,073 

3-10 

^•55 
o"59 

Mean  Tern-  T 
perature  J 

38"-4 

40-2 

33"-0 

40-8 

33^-1 

'2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

34,976 

19,451 

8,615 

3-^8 

1-82 

o-8i 

34,444 

20,493 

8,162 

3-^5 
1-92 

0-77 

33,645 

20,127 
8,033 

1-91 

0-76 

33,745      3-24 

17,613  }    1-69 

8,004  j  0-77 

33,355 

19,991 

7,413 

3 '22 

i'93 
0-72 

Mean  Tern-  "1 
perature  J 

48-9 

49^-2 

47°-8 

5-2° -1 

50^-6 

3rd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

32,931 

18,730 

8,363 

3 '05 
i'74 
o"77 

32,810 

18,552 

7,906 

3-06 

'■73 
0-74 

32,127 

18,039 

7,559 

3  02 
1-70 
0-71 

32,052      3-0? 

16,002  !    i-s; 

7,49S     0-71 

31,840 

17,498 

7,191 

3 '04 
1-67 
0^69 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature    J 

57''-0 

56-6 

56'-0 

54'-7 

56°-8 

4:th  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Man-iages  .. 

31,840 

18,501 

8,709 

2'95 
1-71 
o-8i 

31,985 

19,020 

8,735 

2-99 
1-78 
0-82 

31,331 

18,899 
7,917 

-■95 
1-78 

0-74 

32,323 

18,449 

7,713 

3"07 
i"75 
0-73 

29,478 

18,256 

7,703 

2-8i 

I  "74 

c-74 

Mean  Tem-  "1 
perature   j 

43' -3 

44^-8 

43" -7 

40-4 

40^-7 

Fear- 
Population  . 

4.281,850 

4,249,9+6 

4,218,279 

4,186,849 

4- '55-654 

Births 

Deaths 

Man-iages .. 

130,656 
79,548 
32.935 

3  "05 
1-86 
0-77 

130,879 
78,406 
32,096 

3'o8 
1-84 
0-76 

128,823 
79,061 
30,966 

3-05 

1-87 

0-72 

129,153 
70,634 
30,256 

3-08 
1-69 

0-72 

126,454 

81,864 
28,380 

3 '04 
197 
0-68 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Numher  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriagex  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  Toicn  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  endinc^ 
"Mst  December,  1899,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Propoi'tion  to  the  Total  Birtiis. 


Total  Births. 

lUegitiniHte  Births. 

Deaths. 

Mnrriages. 

Registration 
Groups 

Anmiiil 

Per  Cent. 

Annual 

Annual 

of  Districts. 

Number. 

Kiite  per 

Numher. 

of  Total 

Number. 

liute  ))iT 

Number. 

Kate  peif 

Cent. 

Births. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

\st  Quarte) — 

Scotland   

30,909 

2-93 

2,035 

6-6 

22,806 

2-17 

7,248 

0*69 

Principal  towns  ... 

13,612 

3"ii 

821 

6-0 

10,351 

2"3  7 

3,712 

0-85 

Large           „ 

4,308 

3"04 

215 

l^'O 

3,054 

2'  1  5 

1,048 

0-74 

Small 

6,532 

2"95 

427 

6-5 

4,492 

2^03 

1,374 

0-62 

Mainland  rural  .... 

5,840 

2'59 

539 

9'- 

4,370 

i'94 

969 

o'43 

Insular        „ 

617 

2-07 

33 

5'3 

599 

2'0I 

145 

0-49 

2nd  Quarter — 

Scotland   

34,976 

3-^8 

2,179 

6-2 

19,451 

rSz 

8,615 

o-8i 

Principal  towns  .... 

15,117 

3-41 

941 

6-; 

8,394 

rpo 

4,504 

ro2 

Large           , 

5,018 

3*50 

243 

4-8 

2,562 

i'79 

1,109 

0-77 

Small           „ 

7.527 

3-36 

421 

C6 

3,899 

i"74 

1,578 

0-71 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,731 

2'95 

536 

8-0 

4,074 

i'79 

1,351 

o'59 

Insular        „ 

583 

i"93 

38 

6-5 

522 

i'73 

73 

0-24 

3rd  Quarter — 

Scotland  

32,931 

3-05 

2,182 

6-6 

18,730 

i"74 

8,363 

0-77 

Principal  towns  .... 

14,109 

3-i6 

895 

6-3 

8,543 

1-91 

4,563 

ro2 

Large           „       .... 

4,687 

3-23 

228 

4'9 

2,590 

i"79 

1,163 

o-8o 

Small            „ 

7,109 

i'i4- 

435 

6-1 

3,810 

1-68 

1,541 

0-68 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,310 

2-74 

588 

9'3 

3,407 

i'47 

1,037 

o'45 

Insular         „ 

716 

2-35 

36 

5'o 

380 

i"-4 

59 

CM  9 

4th  Quarter — 

SrnTT.Awn    

31,840 

2"95 

2,092 

6-6 

18,501 

r-i 

8,709 

o-8i 

Principal  towns  .... 

13,733 

3'07 

881 

6-4 

8,574 

i"9- 

4,081 

o'9i 

Large           „ 

4,408 

3  "04 

255 

5-« 

2,538 

i'75 

1,083 

o'75 

Small            „ 

6,983 

3'09 

405 

5-8 

3,545 

I  "5  7 

1,785 

0-79 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,031 

2-62 

518 

8-6 

3,450 

r£;o 

1,561 

0-68 

Insular         „ 

685 

2-24 

33 

4-8 

394 

1-9 

199 

0-65 

Population  of 

Scotland. 

Population. 

Scotlaud. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small       1      Mainland 
Towns.              llural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1891 

4,025,647 
4,281,850 

1,595,624 
1,773,301 

5'5.5'6 

575,300 

834,003    '    954.735 
897,205    1    914.848 

125,709 

Estimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1899    .' 

121,136 

1900.]  Registrar-GeneraV s  Report :   Great  Britain. 
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III. — Divisional  Table: — Marriages,  Births, a;i(^  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Year  ended  Z\st  December,  1899. 

(Compiled  from  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Keturns  ') 


1 

- 

0 

4 

- 

6 

DIVISIONS. 

Ark  A 

Population, 

(Scotland.) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

1891. 
{Persons.) 

Marriages. 

liinlis. 

Ileatlis. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Scotland  Totals 

19.639,377 

4,025,647 

32,935 

130,656 

79,548 

I.  Nortliem  

2,261,622 
4,739,876 

118,237 
164,262 

550 
765 

2,487 
3,813 

1,868 

II.  North-Western 

2,756 

III.  Nortli-Eastern  

2,429,594 

433,199 

3,172 

13,548 

7,4+1 

IT.  East  Midland    

2,790,49- 

630,098 

4,634 

17,709 

11,228 

T.  West  Midland  

2,693,176 

313,749 

2,094 

10,093 

5,910 

VI.  Soutli-Western 

1,462,397 

1,563,097 

15,255 

60,160 

35,541 

VII.  South-Eastern  

1,192,524 

599,213 

5,3c6 

18,204 

11,513 

VIII.  Southern    

2,069,696 

203,792 

',159 

4,642 

3,291 

No.  III.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30th  September,  1899 ; 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  'ilst  December,  1899. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  r.egistrars-General.) 


and 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Per 

l.OliUof 
Births. 

Popu- 

hition. 

Deaths. 

Per 

Countries. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
lfe91. 

•  Persons. 1 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    and! 
Wales  J 

37,318, 

19,639, 

20,323, 

No. 
29,003, 

4,026, 
4,705, 

No. 
262,153 

32,961 
2J,339 

Ratio. 
9-0 

8-2 
4'7 

No.            Katio. 
928,640    3  2-0 

130,650     32-5 
103,815     ;.:•! 

No. 
581,824 

79,548 

79,772 

Ratio. 
20*0 

Scotland  

19-8 
i6"9 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  "1 
AND  Ireland  _| 

77,28c, 

37,734, 

317,453 

8-4 

1,163,111     ."'S 

741,141 

19*6 
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Trade  of  United  Kingrdom,  1899-98-97. — Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kingdom, 
accordin'i  to  their  Declared  Heal  Value;  and  the  Dedared  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entri/,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit. 


Mercliandise  (excluJiufj  Gold  ami  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Kvporti-d  to, 

the  following;  Foreign  Countries,  !tc. 


I. — Foreign  Countries. 
Northern  Europe  ;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 

JS'orwav.  l>i'mn;irk,  and  Iceland J 

Central  Europe;  viz., Gennanv,  Holland,  1 

and  Eelgiuni     J 

Western  Europe;  viz..  France,  Portugal  1 

(witli  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 

(vvitli  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     J 

SouthemEurope;  viz., Italy, .AustrianEm-  "1 

)>ire,  Greece,  Kouinania,  Bulgaria,&  Malta  J 
Levant;      viz.,      Turkey,      Asiatic      and] 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  J 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and   .Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  "it'i  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands... 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumati-a,  Java,  Philip-  "1 

pines;  other  Islands    j 

South  Sea  Islands     

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
Uaited  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America  (Northern),  Colombia,! 

Tenezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
>,  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
>,  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Republic  J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,  Davis' Straits,! 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands,  I 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America  J 

Total — Foreiffn  Countries  

II. — Bkiti.su  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

Austral.  Cols. — >'.  So.  W.,Victoria&Queen8ld. 

„  „        So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., ! 

N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  ] 

British  North  America 

„     W.  Indies  wit  hBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal     

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Channel  Islands    


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1899. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

4'^>497. 
83,328, 

71,993. 

8,539, 
1 5,944, 

1,520, 
654, 
547, 


1,726, 

313, 
5,660, 

120,006, 

1,101, 

148, 


5,484, 
15,154, 


379,710, 


38,807, 
20,214, 

13, H7, 
20,728, 
2,173, 
5,774> 
2,430, 
208, 
1,708, 


Total — British  Possessions iot;,i89. 


General  Tutal    £484,899, 


£ 
23,637, 

45,256. 
23,665, 

12,431, 

10,410, 

1,314, 

1,489, 

2,137, 

3,207, 

273, 
17,682, 

18,104, 
2,613, 
1,794, 

1,565, 

3,063, 

12,952, 

36, 


181,628, 


35,449, 
14,178, 

8,324, 

7,343, 
2,636, 
11,395, 
2,297, 
352, 
1,059, 


83,033, 


264,601, 


1898. 


£ 
45.916, 

78,601, 

69,002, 

8,683, 

13,874, 

1,461, 
622, 

686, 

2,040, 

•47, 

4,558. 

126,063, 

',435, 

•91. 

948, 

5. 171, 
12,782, 

'99. 


372,379. 


Bxportt 


£ 
19,005, 

39,947, 

19,334, 

10,899, 
10,610, 

1,131, 
1,248, 

2,113, 

2,667, 

199, 
12,185, 

14,716, 
2,301, 

688, 

1,582, 

2,502, 

13,048, 

36, 


'54,211, 


36,263, 
'7,306, 

">544. 

20,755, 
2,106, 
6,018, 

2,353, 
101, 

',553, 


97,999, 


470,379, 


33,701, 
13,214, 

7,909, 

6,155, 

2,638, 

12,200, 

2,024, 

239, 

1,068, 


79,148, 


233,359, 


1897. 


Imports 

from 


£ 

48,087 

76,047: 
69,910 

8,963 
15,548 

1,210 

555 
750 

2,219 

189 

4,589 

113,042 

1,608 

'95 

71- 

4,645 
9=830 

'57 


358,254: 


33,144 
18,173 


'9,539 
2,206 

4,948 

2, '54; 

95 
1,327 


92,775 


451,029 


£ 
16,415, 

38,689, 

19,808, 

10,474, 
10,973, 

965, 
1,002, 

2,408/ 

2,704,' 

186, 
12,925, 

20,995 
2,448.11 
1,148.  !| 

2,174 

2,955, 

11,043 

51. 


'57,358 


30,940 
12,754 

8,556 

5,476 
2,588 
13,384 
1,787 
L'85 
1,092 


76,>^,2 

234,220; 


*  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 


1900.] 


Imports  and  Exports. 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  for  the  Years  1898-94. — Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreifpi 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


I. — FOEEIGN   COUNTBIES. 

Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Eussia,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  

Central  Europe ;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland,  1 

and  Beli^ium    J 

Western  Europe  ;    viz.,  France,  Portugal  1 

(with  Azores,   Madeira,  &c.),  and   Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)  J 

Southern   Europe;    viz.,   Italy,   Austrian! 

Empire,  Greece,  and  Malta  _| 

Levant  5    viz.,    Turkey,    Roumania,    Syria  "I 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern  Africa ;    viz.,   Tripoli,  Tunis,  "i 

Algeria,  and  ilorocco   J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  w-ith  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  "I 

pines;  other  Islands J 

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan    .. 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America    

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South   America    (Northern),  Colombia,  1 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,  \ 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic),  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Kepublic  f 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


Total — Foreign  Countries. 


II. — British  Possessions. 

Bi'itish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Tic- 

toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N. 

Zealand    

British  North  America 

„       W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena... 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1898. 


Total — British  Possessions 


General  Total  £ 


£ 

7,606, 
20,;82, 

8,166, 

1,512, 
675, 

'35. 
9-> 

27, 

39. 

332. 

13,818, 

185, 

391. 

48, 

273. 
528, 
194. 


54' 303  > 


1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6,477, 

6,473, 

5,770, 

19,372, 

20,247, 

20,664, 

6,805, 

7,632, 

7,398, 

1,485, 

1,159, 

1,259, 

638, 

432, 

404, 

119, 

123, 

151, 

70, 

72, 

74, 

23, 

20, 

13, 

45, 

48, 

55, 

313, 

407, 

392, 

16,939, 
166, 
520, 

11,6]  2, 

220, 
523, 

16,120, 
197, 
758, 

51, 

72, 

60, 

256, 

254, 

290, 

503, 

594, 

489, 

171, 

150, 

107, 

53,953, 

50,038, 

54,201, 

740, 
2,307, 

1,386, 
389. 
948, 


23^, 

40, 


6,352, 


6o,6k^, 


709, 

2,385, 

989, 

410, 

1,004, 

236, 

18, 
211, 

39, 


6,C01, 


59,954, 


844, 

2,439, 

940, 

427, 

1,064, 

225, 

21, 
204, 

32, 


6,196, 


56,234, 


881, 

2,034, 

1,056, 
412, 
882, 
203, 

26, 
211, 

36, 


5,741, 


1894. 


£ 

6,771, 
21,923, 

7,189, 

1,305, 
554, 

109, 
84, 

20, 

62, 
517, 

11,976, 
140, 

884, 

67, 
238, 
458, 

87, 


52,384, 


59,942, 


927, 

1,943, 

1,070, 
475, 
663, 
232, 
26, 
209, 
33, 


5,578, 


57.962, 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kiugdom.)— For  the  Years  1899-98-97-96-95.— Z)ecZarerf 
Real  Value  (Ex-duU/),  at  Port  of  Entiy  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


KoBKlGN    ARTICLKS    IMPORTED. 

1890. 

1898. 

1897. 

189G. 

1895. 

Raw  Mails.- 2cx/j7e,&c.  Cotton,  Eaw    ... 

Wool    

Silk* 

Flax 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo 

£ 

27,6-3, 
26,095, 

18,449. 

2,9^7, 

6.321. 

986, 

£ 

34,126, 

25,639, 

18,820, 

2,933, 

6.110, 

891, 

88,519, 

£ 
32,195, 
26,752, 

18,787, 
3,203, 
5,706, 
1,471, 

£ 

36,272, 

26,903, 

18,739, 

3,117, 

6,119. 

1,534, 

£ 

30,429, 

28,427, 

17,121, 

3,271, 

6,446, 

1,393, 

82,451, 

88,114, 

92,684, 

87,087, 

„         „           Various.   Hides   

2.790, 

4.573. 
3.362, 

25.385. 

2,381, 

22,88;, 

2,906, 
3,734, 
2,967, 

19,563, 
2,066, 

21,284, 

2.750, 
3,335, 
2,762, 

19,251, 
1,870, 

23,648, 

2.225, 
3,732, 
3,127, 

18,266, 
2,179, 

19,404, 

2,804, 

Petroleum    

Oils  (other) 

Metals 

Tallow 

3,369, 

3,294, 

16,549, 

2,575, 

Timber 

15,743, 

61,371, 

52,520, 

53>6i6, 

48-933, 

44,334. 

„         „           Agrclll,     Guano 

140, 
6,277, 

118, 
6,013, 

90, 
5,751, 

104, 
6,736, 

392, 

Seeds    

6,279, 

6,417, 

6,131, 

5,841, 

6.84c, 

6,671, 

TuoriCAL,  ic.PEODrcK.  Tea  

10,751. 
3.514, 

18,448, 
5.616, 
2.505, 
9.292, 
5.633. 
1,880, 

10,336,     10.405. 

10,563, 
3,609, 

18,539, 
4,352, 
1,688, 
7,156, 
5,946, 
1,889, 

10,243, 

Coffee  and  Chic... 
Su£rar&  Molasses 

Tobacco    

Kice 

3,633, 
17,569, 
3,887, 
2,005, 
8,936, 
6,576, 
1,812, 

3,629, 
16,197, 
4,066, 
2,116, 
9,122, 
6,434, 
2,018, 

3,835, 
17,897, 
3,354,  * 
1,982, 

Fruits  

6,527, 

Wines  

5,448, 

Spirits  

1,823, 

57.639. 

54.754. 

53.987. 

53,742, 

51,109, 

58,089, 
69.393, 

'-7.482, 

62,909, 
64,204, 

53,580, 
6]  ,428, 

52,800, 
57,162, 

49,723, 

Provisions    

55,164, 

127,113,    115. oc8,  '109,962, 

104,887, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

95,168, 

91.699.      87,421, 

79,213, 

74,839, 

Total  EsTMEnATED  iMPonrs .... 

Add  for  I'NENrMEKATEI)  iMrOKTS  (say) 

430,528, 
54.548, 

465.076, 

420,736, 
49.643. 

403,987. 
47,042, 

451.029, 

39',374, 
50,435, 

368,927, 
47,763, 

Total  Impoets   

470,379, 

441,809, 

416,690, 

''  "  Silk,"  mcluaive  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 


1900.] 


Imports  and  Exports. 
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EXPORTS.— (Uuited  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1899-98-97-96-95.— Z>ec/ami 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  t'iliipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Prodvxe 
and  JIamifactvres  Exported  froiii  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omittea.] 


Uritish  PRonucK,  Sec,  Exportkd. 

1899. 

1898.        1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Manfes. —  Textile.  Cotton  IManufactures.. 

£ 

59-50-. 
8,055, 

i4>785. 

6,7-3> 

1,510. 

472, 

5-075. 

909. 

£ 

55,978, 

8,923, 

13,699, 

6,444, 

1,529, 

333, 

4,393, 

885, 

£ 

54,044, 

9,930, 

15,976, 

6,595, 

1,338, 

256, 

4,771, 

976, 

£ 

59,310, 

10,045, 

18,269, 

7,223, 

1,423, 

265, 

5,031, 

1,041, 

£ 

54,455, 

9  291, 

Woollen  Manufactures 

19,738, 
7,259, 

Silk  Manufactures 

1,435, 

296, 

5,351, 

966, 

Linen  Manufactures .... 

97,031, 

92,184, 

93,886, 

102,607, 

98,791, 

4.,63?,   !     4fi9fi_ 

4,980, 
1,485, 

5,229, 
1,518, 

4,525, 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

1,537, 

1,504, 

1,353, 

6,170, 

6,200, 

6,465, 

6,747, 

5,878, 

Metals  &c.            ITardware  

2,140, 

'9,651, 

=8,093, 

4.312, 

1,223, 

23,106, 

9,195, 

1,987, 
18,390, 
22,630, 

3,268, 

940, 

18,136, 

2,104, 
16,256, 
24,641, 

3,019, 

862, 

16,655, 

2,122, 
17,014, 
23,802, 

3,037, 

921, 

15,156, 

1,856, 

15,151, 

Iron  and  Steel  

19,681, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

3,238, 

877, 

Coals  and  Culm    

Ships  (New) 

15,434, 

87,720, 

65,351, 

63,537, 

62,052,  I  56,237, 

Ceramic  Manufcis .  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,947,        2,705, 

2,771, 

2,860,  :     2,782, 

Indigenous  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,663, 

53, 

36, 

413, 

447, 

2,096, 

1,623, 

60, 

37, 

329, 

460, 

1,952, 

1,621, 

71, 

38, 

333, 

466, 

1,844, 

1,592,        1.524. 

and  Products.      Butter    .". 

78, 

37, 

357, 

470, 

1,798, 

102, 

Cheese    

38, 

Candles  

386, 

Salt 

546, 

Spirits    

1,560, 

4,708, 

4,461, 

4,373, 

4,332, 

4,156, 

Vai'ious  Manufcts .  Books,  Printed 

1 ,440, 
583, 

3,330, 
942, 
423, 

1,016, 

1,337,        1.331. 

1,309, 
596, 

3,474, 
746, 
388, 
959, 

1,228, 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 

Soap   

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

613, 
3,324, 
830, 
427, 
987, 

629, 
3,381, 
762, 
418, 
948, 

517, 
3,359, 
757. 
346, 
860, 

7,734, 

7,518, 

7,469, 

7,472, 

7,067, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

Unenumerated  Articles 

40,589, 
17,762, 

38,154, 
16,786, 

39,708, 
16,011, 

38,312,      36,573, 
15,764,      14.406, 

225,890, 

Total  Exports 

264,661, 

233,359, 

234,220, 

240,146,  ' 
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SHIPPING.  — (Uuited  Kingdom.)— Accorint  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared 
with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Years  ended  Dec,  1899-98-97. 


Countries  from 

whence  Kntered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countries. 
T,  f  Northern  ports  ... 

^^«^'*  1  Southern     „       ... 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmiirk 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain  

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey    

Roumania   

Egypt 

Algeria    

United  States  of  America .. 

Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies, 

and  Central  America    .... 

Republic  of  Colombia  

Brazil  

Peru 

Chili     

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  

Cliina  

Java 

Otlier  countries 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1899. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

1,762,062 

597,748 

1,799,888 

1,436,020 

428,611 

2,275,660 

2,355,950 

1,992,273 

2,814,032 

3,837,259 

160,145 

353,098 

95,640 

206,156 

227,850 

217,663 

422,489 

239,413 

7,072,528 

136,921 

113,597 

125,726 

67,183 

227,260 

5,950 

1,249,013 

38,077 

22,069 

648,246 


Total,  Foreign  Countries 

British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

E.  Indies,  including  Ceylon,) 

Singapore, and  Mauritius/ 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

C'lannel  Islands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  Natal 
Otiier  jjossessions  


Cleared. 

Tons. 
2,168,804 
353,028 

i>993.825 
i,zo6,oi6 

1,415.672 
4,345,074 
2.549,336 
2,140,896 

5,131,719 

1,572,384 
507,567 

3,024,536 
252,098 
233,453 
350,413 
164,722 

1,189,853 
256,282 

4,384,145 

322,943 

208,257 
791,027 

70,513 
364,370 
206,171 
916,233 

70,257 

126,166 

1,250,272 


1898. 


30,928,53337,566,032 


1,987,725 

1,273,019 

1,013,448 

69,971 

396,071 

5,801 

344,551 

205,129 


Total,  Britinh  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  CorNTRiEs 
AND  British  Possessionb. 

Twelve  Months  [1899 

ended  <     '98  

December,        [     '97 


5,295,715 


36,224,248 


1,069,480 

1,500,643 

923,732 

ii8,c 

344,468 

393,808 

703,782 

410,151 


5,465,049 


43,031,081 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,680,159 

628,037 

1,734,840 

1,341,370 

389,149 

2,194,774 

2,292,280 

1,868,499 

2,647,876 

3,154,223 

141,103 

224,975 

90,713 

195,286 

248,656 

261,808 

410,705 

240,560 

7,203,874 

115,867 

112,662 

134,323 

75,370 

214,179 

6,421 

1,050,843 

11,797 

43,829 

605,689 


Tons. 
1,681,719 

273,005 
1,667,346 
1,080,225 

1,419,374 

4,206,576 

2,208,890 
1,976,253 

4,498,954 
1,252,3.^0 
460,657 
2,617,478 
255,907 
183,57- 
365,918 
203,619 

1,104,743 
250,646 

4,383, 25f 
282,214 

225,858 

809,214 

79,007 

330,313 

199,698 

855,466 

70,041 

182,582 
1,147,873 


189'; 


Entered. 


29,319,87334,272,784 


2,053,925 

1,307,060 

775,607 
61,191 
437,419 
6,949 
353,172 
200,608 


,195,931 


34,515,804 


1,035,430 
1,412,43c 

871,041 
12'), 649 
374,129 
458,474 
496,322 

415,383 


Tons. 

1,778,863 

629,941 

1,776,449 

1,400,877 

400,988 

2,160,110 

2,393,049 

1,838,34S 

2,745,226 

3,395,975 

142,147 

231,239 

101,346 

213,718 

314,016 

235,383 

402,141 

223,508 

7,157,664 

86,290 


90, 
223, 

68, 
211 

14 
780 

75 

33 
383 


Cleared. 


,682 
461 
366 
,118 
,518 
,103 
,751 
629 
,92f; 


29,508,838 


5,189,858 


39,462,642 


2,054,828 

1,119,291 

816,373 
72,498 
423,083 
9,809 
415,485 
215,946 

5,127,313 


34,636,151 


Toms. 

1,519,785 
195,936 
1,606,891 
1,060,627 
1,400,219 
4,212,299 
2,290,845 
1,864,973 
4,480,550 
',502,275 

455,933 

2,707,500 
248,776 
193,308 
478,01 1 
2.^3,858 

1,083,351 

254,585 
4,164,031 

423,668 

160,832 

958,845 
52,238 
320,202 
2 1 4, 1 60 
643,391 
74,981 
195,940 
753,864 


33,751,874 


873,210 

1,502,591 

875,480 
227,234 
364,435 
465,473 
868,415 

379,564 


5,556,402 


39,308,276 


1900.] 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  — (Uuited  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Years 

1899-98-97. 

[nOO'a   omitted.] 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silrer. 

Imported  from— 

£ 
5,056, 

1,584, 

2,379, 

£ 

:o8, 
1,054, 
8,82Z, 

£ 
7,566, 

2,093, 

49, 

£ 
85, 
1,682, 

£ 
10,604, 

1,929, 

68, 

£ 

S.  America,  Brazil,! 
Mexico.W.  Indies  j 
[Juited  States    

1,849, 
10,088, 

1 

France  

9,019, 

1,841, 
4,199, 

275, 

140, 

1, 

70, 

15,015, 
1,973, 

10,084, 

7z6, 

1.759. 

32. 
46, 

16, 

48, 
17, 

9,708, 

4,431, 
5,851, 

420, 
825, 

3,786, 
89, 

16,769, 
1,844, 

11,126, 

1,227, 
2,116, 

25, 
76, 

23, 
9, 

34, 
42, 

12,601, 

622, 
683, 

544, 
310, 

743, 

148, 

13,621, 
1,537, 

I  1,996, 

3,01 8, 

Germany,  Holland,  \ 
Belg.,andSweden  J 

Portugal,         Spain,! 
and  Gibraltar   ....  J 

Malta  and  Egypt 

China,    with   Hong") 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Po.ssessions  ! 
in  South  Africa    / 
All  other  Countries  .... 

2,803, 

34, 
69, 

1 3, 
26, 

33. 

40, 

Totals  Imported  .... 

32,533, 

12,728, 

43,723, 

14,678, 

30,809, 

18,032, 

Exported  to — 

1,379, 

4,787, 

119, 

1,237, 

7,522, 
2,545, 
1,324, 
4,225, 

4,433, 

1,487, 

946, 
844, 

2,983, 
300, 

1,444, 

13,893, 

55, 

41, 

3,672, 
1,906, 
2,093, 
1,182, 

1,139, 

13,494, 

279, 

9, 

9  ^'4, 
2,442, 
6,639, 

903, 

Germany,  Holland,  \ 
Belg., and  Sweden  J 

Russia  

Portugal,        Spain,! 
and  Gibraltar   ....  J 

B.     India,     China,! 
Hong  Kong,  and  > 
Japan     J 

£,073. 

7,743, 

18, 

93, 

180, 
848, 

15,433, 

6,427, 

10,942, 

2,611, 
1,177, 

8,853, 

5'949, 

8, 

98, 

22, 
694, 

14,921, 

7,787, 
1,208, 

679, 
6,214, 

10,948, 
7,223, 

United  States    

16, 

61, 

S.  America,  Brazil, ! 

Mexico,W.  Indies  J 

All  other  Countries ... 

522, 

Totals  Exported  ... 

21,536, 

139,55, 

36,590, 

15,624, 

30,809, 

18,781, 

Excess  of  imports    ... 
„         exports    ... 

10,997, 

1,227, 

7,133, 

94^^, 

— 



749, 
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BRITISH  CORN. — Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
WeeJcly  for  1899. 


Weeks  ended 
on 

SaturJnv. 


lSfi9. 

Jan.     7  . 

„     14  . 

„     21  . 

„    28  . 

Feb.  4  . 
„     11  . 

„     IS  . 

,,  -0      . 

March  4  . 
„  11  . 
„  18  . 
»    *•<>  • 

April  1  . 
„       8  . 

,:       lo    . 

22 
„     29  . 

Maj  G  . 

„  13  . 

„  20  . 

,,  27  . 

•Tune  3  . 
„  10  . 
„  17  . 
,,     24  . 


Weekly  Avera>;e. 
(Per  Imperial  Qiisirtcr.) 


Wheat. 


s.       (I. 


:6     7 

:6  6 

:6  8 

:6  - 

=  5  7 

15  8 

-5  10 

:5  10 

-5  4 

:4  II 

H  7 

H  6 

H  8 


L^     3 

■S     4 

•5     5 


■5     4 

:=;     6 


Barley. 


s.  d. 
28  3 
28  2 
27  11 
27    9 

27  2 
27  2 
26  10 
26     7 

26  7 

26  7 

26  3 

26  8 

26  2 
25  1 
25  7 
25     2 

25  10 

24  5 
23  11 
23  11 

23  8 

24  4 
21  10 
23     1 

26  2 


Oats. 


S.  d. 

1  - 

7  I 

7  I 

7  - 

7  - 

7  - 

6  II 

6  II 

7  - 
6  II 

6  10 

7  - 

6  II 

6  II 

6  10 

7  ' 
7  5 

7  6 

7  9 

7  10 

7  8 

8  I 
8  2 
7  10 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


1899. 
July    1 
„      8 

„     22 

„     29 

Aug.  5 
,,  12 
„  19 
,,    26 

Sept.  2 
»  9 
„  16 
,.  23 
„     30 

Oct.  7 
„  14 
„     21 

,,    28 

Not.  4 

,.     11 

„     18 
.,     25 

Dec.    2 

»  9 

„  16 

„  23 

..  30 


Weekly  Averajie. 
(Per  Imperial  Quiirter.) 


24  10 

2+  8 

24  7 
-4  7 

^5  - 

25  5 
25  4 
25  4 

25  6 

26  - 

27  3 

28  2 
28  I 

27  2 

26  7 

26  1 

25  8 

25  7 

25  7 

25  4 

25  6 

25  9 


Barley. 

s. 

d. 

24 

2 

21 

9 

20 

4 

21 

10 

22 

5 

20 

9 

22 

6 

26 

11 

26 

5 

25 

10 

26 

5 

27 

1 

27 

4 

26 

11 

28 

- 

27 

9 

27 

6 

27 

4 

27 

2 

26 

9 

26 

4 

26 

2 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

7 

25 

10 

25 

5 

1900.] 


Britisli  Com. 


\11 


BRITISH   CORN,— r,Vr-«^/e  A^-erafic  Prirex  (Enoland  and  Walks'. 
Sumoiar)/  of,  for  1899,  I'-it/i  t/<ns.'  for  1898  in/dcr/  for  cornpurison. 


I'cr  Imperial  Quartei-,  1899. 


Average  for 


Wheat. 


.9.  d. 

January z6  1 1 

February  26  ; 

March    i^;  8 


First  quarter    ....    26       3 


April 

May 

June 


-4       8 

25        3 
1=;        6 


Second  quarter. ...\   25        i 


July    25       5 

August  i   24       8 

September 25       3 


Third  quarter  ...      25 


October 1  27       4 

Norember 26       4 

December |  zc,       f, 


Fourth  quarter....    26       4 
Thk  Ybab    2  3       I 


Bavlev.  Oats. 


."T.  d.  .s.  d. 

25  17 

26  11  i^  II 

26  6  ir,  II 


27       1  i   16     II 


23     11  i   17       8 


23     10 


24       G 


17 


Per  Imperial  Quarter,  189S. 


Wheat,     i     Barley. 


.9.    d.       s.        d. 


34   9   27   7   17 


35   1 
35   7 


T,K  I 


36     - 
46     - 

43   7 


22   1  I  i8 

24   1  I  17   6 

26   8   16   4 


24   4 


27   7   16   ^ 


26   7 
25   8 


16   6 
16    2 


26   6   16   4 


21  U   14   /-. 


ii        I 


26 


3- 


26   6 


9  :  '7   7 


28   I 


27   9   17 


27   9   18   2 

26   9   21   - 
2,-j   8   io   8 


26  10   iQ  10 


24   3 

26  6 

27  3  i  17 


25  10   19   7 


27   9 


28   5 


16  6 


'7 


28   3   I- 


28   2   16   II 


34   o  j  27   2  !  18   5 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 
Xet  Fruduct  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Z\st  Dec,  1899-98-97-96 

[OOO's  omilled.] 


QUARTERS, 

1899. 

1898. 

1899.            1 

Correspondii 

g  Quarters. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1897.         1896. 

Customs  

£ 
6,ii<;,* 

8.750,* 
5,020,* 

40, 

3.430. 
830, 

£ 
5,919,* 
8,500,* 

4,740,* 

40, 

3,290, 
780, 

£ 

£ 
196, 
250, 

280, 

140, 
50, 

£ 
6,110,* 
8,020,* 

4.590,* 

50. 

3,120, 

740, 

£ 
6,151,* 
7,950,* 

4,580,* 

40, 
3,030, 

Stamps  and  estate,  "1 
&c.,  duties  J 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 
and  House  Duty)/ 

Post  Otliee  

Telegrapli  Service  .... 

715, 

Propertj  and   In- "1 
come  Tax    J 

24,185, 
1.540, 

23,269, 
1,530, 

— 

916, 
10, 

22,630, 
1,540, 

22,466, 
1,460, 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

25,725, 

210, 

'  I, 

517, 

24,799, 

190, 

12, 

578, 

1, 
61, 

926, 
20, 

24,170, 
180, 

464, 

23,926, 
160, 

468, 

Totals 

26,463, 

25,579, 

62, 

946, 
J 

24,814, 

24,554, 

XktInck.  £884, 

YEARS, 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  ilsi  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1897. 

1896. 

£ 

2',5'i,* 
30,220,* 

20,610,* 
2,425, 

13,070, 
3.305, 

£ 
20,975,* 
29,000,* 

18,960,* 

2,470, 

12,520, 
3,120, 

£ 



— 
45, 

£ 

536, 
1,220, 

1,650, 

550, 
185, 

£ 

21,660,* 
28,060,* 

18,110,* 

2,470, 

12,050, 

2.995. 

£ 
21,189,* 

Excise 

27,240,* 

Stamps  and  estate,"! 

&c.,  duties  J 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Dutj)J 
Post  Oflic-e ! 

18,550,* 

2,520, 

11,640, 

2,895, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

Property   and    In-  "1 
come  Tax     

91, H', 

18,310, 

87,045, 
17,490, 

!    45, 

4,141, 
820, 

85.345. 
16,880, 

84,034, 
16,300, 

Crown  Lands  

109,4!; I,  il04,535, 

4«o,  1        42.5, 

783,           711, 

2,032,  1     1,770. 

45, 

4,961, 

25, 

72, 

262, 

102,225, 

435, 

697, 

1,993. 

100.334, 
415, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

710, 
1  799, 

Totals 

112,716,  |107,441, 

v^^^-_ 

5,320, 

105,350, 

103,258, 

Nkt  Incr.  £3,275, 

Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account. 


1900.] 


Rf'vemie  :  Lon/lov  Clearing. 
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LONDO^'   CLEARING;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE   AND   PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissori/  Notes  in  Circidation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Tear  1899  ;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

ro.Onu's  oniitled.] 


England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


1S99. 

J  tin. 

7 

14 

21 

., 

28 

Feb. 

4 

n 

18 

„ 

25 

Mar. 

4 

11 

18 

„ 

25 

Apii 

1 

8 

15 

" 

22 

„ 

29 

Mav 

6 

13 

20 

,, 

2~ 

June 

3 

10 

__ 

17 

„ 

2+ 

Julv 

1 

J, 

« 

15 

^j 

22 

„ 

29 

Au^ 

5 

1^ 

12 

19 

„ 

26 

Sept 

0 

:, 

10 

^j 

:;n 

Oct. 

7 

.. 

U 

*' 

28 

No\ 

.     4 

11 

18 

„ 

25 

Dec 

■-> 

jj 

9 

j^ 

16 

J, 

2.3 

,, 

30 

London: 
Cleared  in 
each  Week 

on  tlie 
preceding; 
li'ednes'hii/. 


232,99 
154,46 
199,61 
140,73 
229,78 
148,58 
233,12 
152,46 

231,93 
162,76 
205,21 
149,40 

189,40 
151,28 
173,12 
199,01 

147,45 
216,80 
156,41 
216,13 
124,33 

197,73 
170,44 
135.49 
204,5+ 

166.90 
253,41 
171,73 
204,72 
150,70 

206. 14 
128,63 
184,32 
157,48 

133,30 
190,63 
131,54 
172,63 
135,46 

215-43 
162,81 
182,40 
132,94 
192.91 
154,36 
181.48 
162,84 

148,85 
221,25 

145,77 
2co,43 
116,22 


Private 
Hanks. 

(I'lxed 
Issues, 
Dec., 
1,.33). 


43 
42 
41 
40 

40 
40 
39 
38 

39 
39 
39 
40 

42 
43 
43 
43 
42 

43 
42 
42 
41 

41 
40 
39 
39 

40 
40 
40 
39 

38 

38 
37 
36 
36 

36 

36 
36 
SG 

38 

41 
41 
41 
41) 

42 
41 
41 
41 

41 
40 
4" 
40 
40 


Joint 

Stock 
Banks. 
M'i.\ed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
1,63). 


97 

98 

99 
99 
99 
96 

94 
92 
91 
90 

90 
90 
88 
82 
82 

83 
82 
80 
80 

80 
81 
81 
83 
86 
90 
91 
90 
90 

92 
93 
93 
93 

91 
89 
88 
88 

87 


Total. 

(Kixed 
Issues, 
Dec  , 
2,96). 


£ 

1,38 
1,37 
1,34 
1,32 

1,33 
1,31 
1,30 
1,29 

1,31 
1,30 
1,31 
1,32 

1,38 
1,41 
1,4.0 

1,39 
1,40 

1,41 
1,41 
1,41 
1,37 

1,35 
1-33 
1,30 
1,29 

1,30 
1,30 
1,28 
1,21 
1,20 

1,21 
1,19 
1,17 
1,16 

1,16 

1,17 
1,17 
1.19 

1,25 

1,32 
1,32 
1,31 
1,31 

1,34 
i,.34 
1-.34 
1,35 

1,32 
1,30 
1,28 
1.29 
1,27 


Average 

for  Four 

Weeks 

ending 


£5 
and 

upwards 


1899. 


Jan.  21...     3,34 


Feb.  18...:     2,21 


2,19 


Aprill5. 


July     8., 


Sept.   2.. 


2,25 


May  13...      2,50 


June  10...     2,74 


Under 
£5. 


2,.37 


3,33 


„      30,..     2,40 


Oct.  38...:    2,35 


.\ov.  25...     2,66 


Dec.  23...,     2,57 


5,17 


4,95 


5,00 


5,31 


5,63 


,47  5,54 


5,47 


5,62 


5,69 


Total. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 

2,68). 


7,51 


7,i6 


7,46 


3,03 


7,S5 


7,75 


7,95 


7,97 


8,54 


Ireland. 


£5 
and 

upwards 


3,58 


3,80 


3,92 


8,37  3,67 


3,59 


2,53 


2,46 


2  42 


2,58 


2,50 


2,47 


2,52 


2,68 


2,93 


4,18 


4,23 


3,98  2,83         6,81 
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BANK   OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  Hth  Victoria,  rap.  32  (1844~> 
[0,000's  omitted.] 


IS^^L•E    DKPARTMKNT. 


Collateral  Column? 


Liabilities. 


Notes  Issued 


MIns. 

45,32 
45,80 
4«.6« 
47,4« 

47,64 
48.09 
48,69 
48.74 

48.S5 
47,74 
47,68 
47.15 
46,59 

44,74 
45,04 
45,67 
45,94 

45,05 
45,11 
44,90 
44,47 
44,85 

45,06 
45,7.S 
46.22 
46,40 

47.11 
17,17 
47,7.'? 
W,06 

48.23 
48.46 
49.19 
50,04 
iO,78 

50.94 
50.6.1 
5<i,74 
49.(0 

47.:fi 

47,94 
17.97 
48,79 


Datf.s. 
(Wednesday*.) 


1899. 
Jan.     4  . 

.,    n  . 

„     18  . 


Feb. 


1 

„  8 
„  15 
»      i!2 

Mar.    1 
>.       ^  . 
„     15 
„     22 
„     29 

April  5 
„  12 
„  19 
„     26 

Mav  3 

„■  10 

..  17 

.,  24 

„  31 

June  7 

,.  14 

..  21 

..  28 


July 


.'»ept.    6 
„     13 

„     20 

..      27 


Oct. 


48..52 

Nov 

1 

47.51        1 

H 

46.91 

15 

tfj.U       1 

j^ 

11 

46.17       1 

„ 

29 

45.87 

Pec. 

6 

44,94 

J, 

13 

44,64 

^^ 

20 

4J71 

•!7 

Government 
Debt. 


£ 

MIns. 

11,02 
11, ('2 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11.02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 


Otlier 

Securities, 


£ 

MIns. 

5.78 
5,78 
.i.78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

3,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
6,78 
6,78 
6,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5.78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


£ 

MIns. 

28.42 
29,(0 
29,88 
3U,CG 

30,81 
31,29 
31,89 
31,94 

31,55 
30,94 
30,88 
30,35 
28,79 

27,94 
28,24 
28,87 
29,14 

28,25 
28,31 
28,10 
27,67 
28,05 

28.2C 
28.93 
29,  i2 
29,CO 

30,31 
30,37 
30,93 
31,26 

31,42 
31,f.6 
32,39 
33,24 
33,98 

34,14 
3.(,83 
33,94 
.32  80 

30,9(3 
31,14 
31.17 
31,99 

31,72 
30,74 
30,11 
30,15 
"  29,37 

29.07 
38,14 
27,84 
27,91 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
MIns. 

27.75 
27,72 
26,67 
26,46 

26.81 
26,48 
26,29 
26,2s 

26,78 
26,6,? 

26,64 
27.9.1 

27.«9 
27.66 

27,45 
27.40 

27,85 
27,72 
27,6s 
27.49 
27.82 

27.63 

27,35 
27,.V. 

28,2s 

29,10 

28,9., 
28,67 

28.61 
29.23 

29.00 
28,72 
28,26 
28,41 

28,40 
27.94 
27,65 

29,97 
28,84 
28,44 
28,19 
28,04 

28,61 

2S,4') 

28,4J 

2«,  ,?0 

28,59 
28,65 
28,60 
28,76 
28,29 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


4 
3i 

3 


3* 


roct.  3   4i 

I    „     6    5 


1900.]  Bavk  of  England. 

— Weekly  Retuen. 

for  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Tear  1899. 

rfi,0<i()'s  oniilted.] 
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Banking  nKPARTjiKNT. 


Liabilities 


Capital  and  Rest. 


CapitHi 


£ 

Mlns 

14,55 
U,55 
U,55 
14,55 

U,55 
U.55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14.55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55. 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,.i5 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14.55 
14,55 

14,55 
1455 
14.55 
14,55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14.55 


£ 

Mlns. 

3,28 
3.40 
3  43 
3,44 

3,47 
3  48 
3,50 
3,51 

3.74 
3,75 
3,76 
3,80 
3,82 

3,16 
3,14 
3,15 
3,15 

3,15 
3,15 
3,16 
3,16 
3,11 

3,12 
3,1S 
3,14 
3,1G 

3,42 
3,43 
3,46 
3.47 

3,48 
3,49 
3,52 
3,53 
3,47 

3,75 
3.76 
3.77 
3,82 

3,14 

3.18 
3,18 
3,19 

3.17 
3,18 
3,19 
3,20 
S.21 

3,18 
3,19 
3,23 
:?,24 


Deposits. 


Public. 

£ 
Mlns. 

9.72 
7.69 
8,00 
9.35 

9.70 
11,28 
13.48 

15,86 

J  6, 59 
16,80 
17.87 
17.98 

12,74 
i],86 
12,42 
12,55 
11,38 
11,39 
11,46 
11,64 
11,48 

10,99 
11,09 
11,71 
12,13 
8,84 
7.93 
8,30 
8,41 

7.27 
7,or 

7.05 
7,89 
7.57 

7.39 
7.28 
8,27 
8,23 

10,64 

7,08 
7.67 
8,07 

7,82 
7.17 
8,95 
8,19 
7.58. 
6,^6 
5.56 
6.08 
7.19 


PrivHte. 


£ 
Mlns 

39,49 
41,51 
41,12 
40,67 

40,71 
40,30 
39,15 
38,25 

37.9'i 
35,91 
36,82 
36,57 
41,24 

38,14 

38.(14 
38,10 
38,18 

38.36 
37,79 
37,46 
37,06 
37,76 

37,37 
38,16 
37,44 
41,58 

39.54 
40,3n 
40,42 
39,69 

39,96 
40,47 

40,87 
40,15 
40.28 

39,95 
39.49 
39  68 
39,74 

4l.fil 
45,20 
44.06 
42,47 
41,14 
41,66 
3'.l.66 
:<886 
39,17 
36,22 
36,76 
40,61 
41.41 


Seven 

Day  ill  u 

oflier 

Hills. 


£ 


,09 
,14 
,15 
,13 

,13 

,!•< 
,12 
,13 

.14 
,19 
,16 
,15 
,16 

,13 
,16 
,16 
,16 

,15 
,13 

,16 
,13 

,08 

,13 
,16 
,15 
,10 

.13 
,16 
,16 
,14 

,13 
,13 
,14 
,12 
.11 
,16 
,16 
,16 
.10 

,21 
,16 
,17 
,16 

,17 
,19 

,20 
,21 
,18 

,19 
,16 

,18 
.17 


Da  TKs. 
Wednesdys.) 


1899. 

Jan.   4  .. 

„     11  .. 

„     18  .. 

„     25  .. 

Fell.  1  .. 

»      8  . 

„     15  .. 

22 

Mar.  1  .. 

„      8  .. 

„     15  .. 

22 

"„    29  '.'. 

\m\\  5  .. 

„     12  .. 

„     19  - 

„     26  .. 

May  3  .. 
„  10  .. 
„  17  .. 
„  24  .. 
„    3!   .. 

June  7  .. 
„  14  .. 
„    21  .. 

„    28  .. 

Julv  5  .. 
,,"12  .. 
,.  19  .. 
„    26  .. 

Aug.  2  .. 
.."  9  .. 
„    16  .. 

„     23  

„    30  .... 

Sept.  6  .... 

„     13  .... 

„    20  .... 

„     27  .... 

Oct.   4  .... 

„    11  .... 

„    18  .... 

„    25  .... 

Nov.  1  .... 

„      8  .... 

„    15  .... 

22 

",  29 ;;;; 

Dec.  6  .... 

„  la.... 

„     20  .... 


Securities. 


Govern- 
ment. 


£ 

Mlns. 

14.82 
1519 
13,H9 
13,39 

13,39 
13,3rf 
1:^,37 
13,43 

13.90 
13,90 
13,90 
13  99 
13,99 

13,35 
13,39 
1.3,39 
13,39 

13,37 
13  37 
13  37 
13,37 
13,37 

13  37 
13,37 
13.36 
13,36 

13.36 
13.3fr 
13.09 
13,09 

13,09 
1 3,(18 
13  07 
13,(»7 
13,07 

13,07 
13,07 
13,07 
13,07 

15,77 
15,84 
15.69 
15,19 

15.19 
15,46 
14,84 
13,34 
13,34 

12,06 
12,06 
1 2  (!6 

1:5.'  6 


Other. 


MIds 

32,92 
32,04 
3(.76 
31,74 
.32,21 
32,63 
32,92 
33.58 

34.57 
.33,77 
34.9' 
36,32 
44.09 

36,37 
.34,87 
34,67 
.34.54 
34.86 
34.16 
34,10 
34.15 
34.49 
33.26 
33,24 
32,71 
37.93 

33. 1 1 
32,98 
32,86 
31,81 

31.51 
31,25 
30,78 
29,58 
28,79 
28,40 
27,70 

28,49 
30,01 

33,74 
33,22 
32,43 
30,73 
.30,07 
30,55 
31,43 
31,25 
32,01 

29,49 
30,15 
35,26 
35-68 


Reserve. 


Notes 


Mlns. 

17.47 
18,08 
20,02 
20,99 

20,83 
21,60 
22,41 
22,51 

21,57 
51.11 
21,12 
20,50 
17,66 

16,85 
17.39 
18,22 
18,54 

17,20 
17.38 
17,22 
16.98 
17,03 

17.43 
18.:- 8 
18.86 
18,17 
1801 
18,18 
19,06 
19,45 

18,99 
19,46 
20,47 
21,77 
22,37 

22.54 
22,69 
23.(i9 
21,63 

18,92 
19,50 
19,78 
20,75 

19,91 
19,05 
18,49 
18,f;5 
17,57 
17,22 
16,34 
15,S8 
I1..4I 


n2 


Gold  and 
■Silver  Coin 


Mlns. 

1,92 
1.98 
2,09 
2,03 

2,14 
2.11 
2,11 
2,13 

2,19 
2.20 
2,16 
2,13 
2,02 

2,15 
2.11 
2,11 
2,14 

2.17 
2,09 
2,10 
2,04 
2,09 

2,10 
2,10 
2,06 
2,06 

2.00 
1,86 
1,89 
1,91 

1,79 
1,86 
1,80 
1,80 
1,75 
181 
1,78 
1,78 
1,79 

1,73 
1,62 
1.74 
1,77 
1,69 
1,70 
1,79 
1.77 
1,76 

1,73 
1,66 
1,46 
1,44 


Totals 
of 

Liabili- 
ties 
and 

Assets. 

£ 
.Mlns. 

67,13 
67,29 
67.25 
68,15 

68,56 

69,75 
70,80 

71,65 

72.23 
70,98 
72,09 
72,94 
77,75 
68,72 
67,76 
68,38 
68,fco 

67,60 
67.01 
66.79 
66,55 
66,98 

66,16 
67,09 
67,00 
71,52 
66.48 
66,37 
66,89 
66,27 

65,. 39 
65,66 
66,13 
66,23 
65,99 
65.81 
65.24 
66,42 
66,50 

70,15 
70,18 
60,63 
68. 44 

66,85 
66,75 
66.50 
65.01 
64,69 

60.50 
60.22 
64.65 
66.59 
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[Mar. 


FOREIGN    EXCBiA'^G'ES.—Quotatio7is  as  under,  Loxdok  on  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Calcutta  ;— and  Xew  York  and  Hong  Kong,  on  LoNDOK,/or  1899. 


1 

■J 

3 

+                       5 

G 

7 

8 

■J 

LonOon 

oil 
Paris. 

3  m.d. 

London 

on 

Hamburg. 

.3  m.  d. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

60  d.  s.t 

Hong 
Kong  on 
London. 

4  m.  dj 

Pri 

ceper 

Ounce. 

Datks. 

(TuesdHys 

and  nearest  | 

Dates). 

i 

London 

on 
CalcuttH. 

Demand. 

Indian 

CoMiicil 

Bills. 

Minimum 

Price 
per  Rupee.* 

Gold  Bars 
(Fine). 

Standard 
Silver 
In  Bars. 

1899. 
Jan.    3  ... 
„    17... 
„    31.... 

25-41i 
25-41i 
2o-36i 

20-66 
20-65 
20-64 

s.     d. 
I     4 

I     4tV 
1     4tV 

S.      d. 
1      4^\ 
I      43V 

I         43\ 

Per  cut. 
4-815 
4-83 
4-83J 

s.     d. 

I     "TiJ 
I     III 

s.     d. 
77  10^ 
77     9i 
77     9^ 

27i 

271 
27^^jr 

Feb.  14  ... 

„    28  .... 

25-37i 
25-37^ 

20-62 
20-62 

I     4rV 
1     4 

1      4-j'i 
1      4 

4-8  li 
4-84 

I     III 
1     11^ 

77 
77 

Oi 
9i 

27T^ff 
27J 

Mar.  14... 
„    28.... 

25  •10 
25-41i 

20-64 
20-65 

1     3if, 
I     3il 

I     4 
I     4 

4-83 

4-84 

I    Hi 
I   iii 

77 
77 

9  J 
9! 

27i 
27tV 

Apl.  11  .... 
„    25  .... 

25-431 
25-4U 

20-66 
■20-63 

I     3i# 

T            'i 

I     4 
1     4 

4-84>- 
4-85,^ 

1    III 
1    III 

77 
77 

9i 
9 

273 
27t''^ 

May    9  ... 
„    23... 

25-40 
25-40 

20-63 
20-65 

I     4 

t     3if 

1     4 
*      3 10 

4-84J 
4-85i 

1   uH 
I    iif 

77 
77 

9 
9 

281 
28i 

June  6  ... 
„    20... 

25-40 

25-383 

20-65 
20-66 

I      3  Tit 
I     3il 

'          3  3  1! 

I     4 

4-852 
4-85f 

I    III 

I     Hi 

77 
77 

9 
9 

27i^ 
27  J 

July    4.... 
„'  18  ... 

25-38£ 
25-45 

20-64 
20-72 

I     4^ 
'     3t'j 

1     4-tV 

I       3-3^ 

4-85i 
4-84i 

1     1  I  J 
I     IlJ 

77 

77 

9i 

27fi 
27 

Aug.   1  ... 
„    15  ... 
„    29  ... 

25-432 
25-4fii 
25-43J 

20-72 
20-75 
20-71 

I      3  1 « 
'       3  10 

I      3M 

1    1 3 1 

'         332 

4-83i 
4-821 
4-83 

I     IlJ 
I     111 
I     Hi 

77 
77 

77 

9 
9 

9 

27f 
27i 
27  J 

Sept.  12... 
„     26... 

25-45 

25-48i 

20-72 
20-72 

I      -.if, 

J  i  0 

I     4 

I     4tV 
1     4^V 

4-821 
4-84J 

1     "TO 

77 
77 

9 
9 

27i 
27J 

Oct.  10  ... 
„    24... 

'    25-52J 
25-50 

20  76 
20-75 

I     4t 
I     4Vo 

•     4i 
I     4tV 

4-8-2-3 
4-83 

I   ni 

1     Hi 

77 
77 

9 
9 

26  i 
261 

>-0T.     7   ... 

„    21  ... 

25-4f5i 

25-45 

i 

20-75 
20-75 

I     4tV 
I     4 

'     4.\ 
1     43lz 

4-82^ 
4-81 

•     IIt"o 

I   Hi 

77 
77 

9.^ 
9i 

2613 
27tV 

Dec.    5  . 
,.    10  ... 
„    2JQ... 

2o-52i 
25f;2i 
25  67i 

20  78 
20-92 
2092 

I     4 
'     4 
I     4 

I     4tV 
•     4tV 

I       4-5T 

4-81  i 

4-81 

4-81J 

■    Ills 

I     Hi 

77 

77 
77 

Pi 

9 

9 

27,^ 
27A 
26A 

*  Wc 

(Inc'dfiy* 

fol1o«in2 

-^  TbtirsdajR  f< 

llowing. 

J  Fridays 

folk 

)wing. 

-.  - 

-....— ..^ 

-_-.>,..  ... 

.,, 

*.*.-.  -T^^T 

.—  -  — .. 

7*"*  ." 

, ^ ^ 
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''  Le  difficile  ce  n'est  pas  d'emprisonner  nn  homme,  c'est  de  le  relacher." 
"  The  true  history  of  a  nation  is  not  of  its  wars,  but  of  its  households."— 
Ruslcin. 

In  spite  of  the  great  changes  and  improvements  in  methods  of 
dealing  -with  criminals,  especially  juvenile  criminals,  nearly  every 
civilised  conntry  is  lamenting  their  increase — more  particularly  of 
those  criminals  who  may  be  called  adult-juveniles,  from  IG  to  21 
years  of  age.     As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  are  scarcely  more 
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than  five  countries  in  ■wliich  there  appears  to  be  a  true  decrease  in 
this  class,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  a  decrease  of  prisoners — because 
that  may  only  be  due  to  changes  of  methods,  but  an  actual 
decrease  of  crime.  These  countries  are  New  Zealand  (15  per 
cent.),  -which  I  have  therefore  included  in  my  survey,  Victoria 
(39  per  cent.),  Canada,  Ireland,  and  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  and  I  believe  I  may  add  Michigan  and  South 
Australia.  Therefore  the  study  of  methods  in  these  countries  is 
likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable  as  regards  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  diflBcult  class,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  given 
special  attention  to  those  places.  (Want  of  space  has,  however, 
compelled  me  to  omit  parts  of  this  paper  Avhen  preparing  it  for  the 
Journal.) 

The  punishment  of  crime  is  far  older  than  any  attempt 
to  check  it — in  fact  only  in  recent  years  does  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  appear  to  have  become  an  object  to  be  desired — still 
later  were  attempts  made  to  prevent  crime  by  opening  schools  to 
train  the  young,  criminally  inclined  either  from  their  surroundings, 
hereditary  bad  influence,  or  vicious  homes.  No  institutions  have 
better  justified  their  existence  than  industrial  schools  (see  p.  191), 
yet  it  is  evident  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  since  there 
were  60  children  under  12  and  over  1,400  under  16  committed  to 
prison  in  1896  in  England,  while  a  third  of  the  burglars  were  under 
21,  and  a  fourth  of  all  those  convicted  of  larceny  were  under  16  (foi- 
detailed  statistics  see  pp.  187  and  189).  Surely  a  mere  child  should 
not  be  branded  for  life  by  imprisonment :  its  punishment  should 
be  corrective.  A  moment's  reflection  on  a  child's  heedlessness, 
imitative  faculty,  and  its  malleability,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  the 
real  culprit — the  actual  culprits  are  those  who  have  allowed 
the  child  to  grow  up  without  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
without  self-restraint,  without  good  habits.  In  fact,  crime  in  the 
young  is  largely  due  to  a  jvant  of  something — a  want  of  education, 
of  training,  of  discipline,  of  industry,  of  will  strength,  even  a  mei-o 
want  of  good  food  very  often,  for  the  inmates  of  industrial  schools 
have  been  found  to  be  defective  in  physical  development  (see  p.  193, 
also  statistics  on  the  same  subject  on  pp.  230  and  257).  Dr.  Marro, 
of  Turin,  also  states  that  he  has  found  nearly  all  juvenile  olfendeis 
present  abnormal  physical  and  moral  characteristics,  so  that  both 
for  the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  the  best  medical 
care  is  needed  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  body,  especially  the 
mu.scles  ;  this  will  help  to  strengthen  will  power  and  self-restraint. 
"  The  chains  of  habit  are  too  small  to  be  felt  till  they  arc  too 
"strong  to  be  broken."  Contamination — by  contact  with  adult 
and  hardened  criminals — must  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  ;  yet, 
though  this  is  self-evident,  England  is  far  behind  other  countries 
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in  checking  familiarity  -with  the  debasing  effects  of  police  courts 
and  cells.  Children  in  custody  should  be  kept  and  tried  apart  from 
adults :  such  trials  should  be  as  far  as  possible  private,  to  avoid 
the  excitement  and  notoriety  that  is  such  a  danger  to  many 
youngsters ;  magistrates,  police  officers,  all  officials  in  fact,  or 
workers  among  the  young,  agree  as  to  the  importance  and  benefit 
of  holding  separate  trials  for  the  young. 

Great  Britain. 

"  The  Huns  and  Vandals  who  will  destroy  our  civilisation,  are  being  bred,  not 
"  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  but  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities." — Macaulay. 

The  criminal  statistics  for  1896^  for  England  and  Wales,  open 
with  the  statement  of  "  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
"  positive  conclusion  "  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime — 
owing  in  part  to  changes  in  the  law,  increasing  efficiency,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  police  force,  the  creation  of  new  crimes — passing 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  &c. 

By  this  Act  children  under  12  charged  with  any  indictable 
offence  except  murder  can  be  tried  summarily,  if  the  parents  con- 
sent, as  may  juveniles  under  16  for  larceny  and  certain  specified 
offences,  and  adults  also  if  they  plead  guilty,  or  the  value  of  the 
stolen  goods  does  not  exceed  40s.  The  Act  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  something  like  19  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  indictable  cases 
tried  summarily.  The  number  of  persons  tried  for  indictable 
offences,  and  the  number  of  crimes  repoi'ted  to  the  police,  point  to 
a  decrease  in  crime  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the 
population ;  both  being  considerably  lower  in  1896  than  for 
twenty  years,  but  this  decline  may  not  be  steady  and  the  decrease 
is  not  universal.  Begging,  for  example,  shows  an  increase  of 
109  per  cent,  in  the  sarae  period,  the  proportion  of  offences  against 
property  increased  from  108  in  18.36  to  146  per  100,000  of  the 
population  in  1896,  and  of  indictable  offences  from  140*5  in  1836 
to  i64'9  P^^'  100,000  in  1896.  The  proportion  of  children  convicted 
of  indictable  offences  has  largely  increased  since  1836.  Part  of 
the  increase  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  increased  police 
efficiency :  as  no  doubt  there  was  great  laxity  so  long  ago  as  1836. 
On  the  other  hand,  imprisonment  is  now  much  less  used  for 
juvenile  offenders  than  formerly :  in  1836  there  were  945  prisoners 
under  12,  in  1896  only  60,  or  respectively  i"34  and  0*04  of  the 
total  prisoners.  Of  the  total  who  were  convicted  in  189':n 
2,877  were  whipped,  859  were  sent  to  reformatories,  and  535  to 
industrial   schools,  and   many  were  discharged  under  the  First 

>  "  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  for  England  and  Wales." 
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Offenders  Act,  whereas  in  1836   mucli  the  same  treatment  was 
awarded  to  both  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  : — 


Tried  for  Indictable  Offences. 


1836. 

1896. 

189G. 

Age. 

!    Percentage  to 
Iv  umber.      „     ,  „  . 

Total  Prisoners. 

Number. 

Percentage  to 
Total  Prisoners. 

Prisoners 
at  each  afre. 

12  years  and  under .... 
12— IG  

386 
2,037 
6,092 
6,592 

1-84 

9"7 
29"C3 
3i"4i 

28-01 

2,739 
5,773 

7,834 

9,913 

14,013 

6-8 
I4'33 
i9"45 
24-62 

34-8 

60 

1,433 

16,367 

IG— 21  

21—30  

40,918 
90,152 

Over  30  or  not  kno-mi 

5,877 

li'ote. — Tlie  ag,e  in  1836  is  a  year  higher  always  than  in  189G  ;  it  includes 
the  age  named ;  in  1896  it  does  not. 


Per  100,000  of  tlie  Population 
of  the  same  age. 

Convicted  of  indictable  offences.     Under  12 26 

12—16 261 

lC-21 330 


Recent  inquiries  show  that  while,  owinp;'  to  changes  of  method, 
juvenile  prisoners  are  diminishing  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
still  more  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years,  criminals  from 
16  to  21  years  old  are  numerous  and  increasing,  but  there  is  a 
decrease,  fairly  steady,  in  the  nnmber  of  offenders  under  16,  and 
it  is  probably  minor,  not  serious,  offences  that  are  increasing. 
The  English  Pri.son  Commission  strongly  advised  raising  the  age 
of  committal  to  a  reformatory,  and  having  a  special  reformatory 
for  first  offenders  up  to  23  years  of  age,  with  power  of  transfer 
according  to  conduct: — 
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Adults. 

Eiighind  and  W 

ales. 

Scotlaud. 

Ireland. 

Tolal. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

1853.... 



12,238 





_ 

'56.... 

— 

13,981 

11,808 

2,173 

1,062  in  1860 



•61.... 

— 

8,801 

7,373 

1,428 

1,212 

— 

•66.... 

— 

9,356 

8,099 

1,257 

1,061 

— 

'<J9.... 

— 

10,314* 

— 

— 

1,138 



"71.... 

— 

8,977 

— 

— 

1,064 

1,336 

'76.... 

— 

7,138 

6,23Z 

906 

1,069 

1,125 

'81.... 

— 

5,483 

4,786 

697 

857 

912 

'86.... 

— 

4,924 

4,348 

576 

936 

452 

'90.... 

— 

3,456 

— 

462 

'91.... 

— 

3,885 

3,456 

429 

797 

452 

'93.... 

— 

2,924 

— 

372 

'94.... 

— 

2,252 

— 

r 

574  (lowest) 

302 

'95.... 

i4i>i73 

1,968 

1,789 

179  j 

Boys,  495  ; 
girls,  78 

I          257 

•96.... 

147,502 

f   1,498 
L  (lowest) 

}',336 

102  J 

618 

Boys,  i^aS; 

girls,' 81 

1    210  (lowest) 
1    only  20  girls 

*  Highest  since  1860. 


To  these  imrabei-s  offenders  committed  to  Reformatory  schools 
taust  be  added — 1,170  in  1897,  The  admissions  to  reformatories 
iu  Great  Britain  (not  in  Ireland)  have  been  nearly  uniform  for 
some  thirty  years,  except  for  a  few  years  in  the  eighties,  when 
they  rose  to  over  6,000,  and  from  1864  to  1868,  when  under  1,000 
yearly  were  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  Industrial  Schools 
show  a  steady  and  constant  increase  from  their  opening  in  1864, 
wlien  1,668  were  committed,  to  1896,  when  6,251  boys  and  1,083 
girls  were  admitted,^  In  1897,  there  were  24,894  boys  and  5,397 
girls  altogether  in  all  these  schools,  and  of  these  the  industrial 
schools  have  24,705,  costing  over  550,000^.  a  year.  Over  7,000  a 
year  have  been  admitted  since  1889.  At  the  close,  of  1898,  30,395 
were  under  detention  in  all  the  schools.  Imprisonment  for  ten 
days  or  more  used  to  be  compulsory,  but  is  now  no  longer 
necessaiy,  previous  to  committal  to  a  reformatory  (it  is  in  Ire- 
land, liowever,  for  first  offenders  under  12).  Under  7  years  of  age 
a  child  cannot  be  a  criminal  in  England,  and  from  7  to  14  is 
presumably  irresponsible,  but  children  are  still  often  sent  to 
prison  while  waiting  trial,  and  an  inquiry  in  1887  into  the 
condition  of  court-houses,  showed  that  untried,  guilty  and  inno- 
cent, young  and  old,  sometime;!  even  both  sexes,  were  kept 
together  for   hours  and   days,    and   also    during   transit   to    aad 

2  "  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Reports." 
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from  jail.  In  Dublin  (possibly  elsewhere  in  Ireland)  young 
and  old  are  shut  np  together  awaiting  trial :  they  are  left 
without  food  and  caged  behind  iron  bars  like  wild  beasts,  while 
the  court  j-ard  is  a  common  play  ground  for  all  sizes  of  children. 
Juveniles  ai'e  also  sent  to  jail  in  the  common  prison  van  with 
adults. 

A  few  more  statistics  must  be  given  : — 

Persons  Convicted  in  England  in  1896.* 


Summary 
Jurisdiction. 

Assizes. 

Convicted  Prisoners. 

Percent a»e  of 
Juvenile  Prisoners 

Boys.         Girls. 

Total. 

to 
Total  Prisoners. 

Under  12  years  old 

12—16 

16—21 

2,433 

8,920 

45,553 

8 
194 

59 

1,336 

13,443 

1 

102 

2,924 

60 

1,438 

16,367 

0*04 
0-C97 
io'98 

*  "  Judicial  Statistics,  1897. 


Some  Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquenaj. 
One  matter  is  of  grave  importance — it  is  largely  the  children 
of  drunken  parents  who  people  our  prisons  and  institutions  (see 
pp.  207,  210,  230  and  253),  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one-fifth 
of  juvenile  crime  in  England  is  due  to  this  cause.  The  arrests 
for  drunkenness^  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  forty  years. 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness. 

T/ie  Annual  Averages  during  the  follouing  Quinquennial  Periods  are: — 


1SG7-G1. 

1867-81. 

1877-81. 

1882-86. 

1887-91. 

1892-96. 

1896. 

84.358 

121,669 

184,099 

185,874 

176,601 

175,628 

187,258 

Another  signpost  that  shows  how  crime  may  be  most  successfully 
fought,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  of  convicted  prisoners  in  England 
in  1890,  only  3,167  could  read  and  write  well,  31,221  not  at  all, 
and  114,460  very  little,  so  149,000  were  practically  uneducated, 
or,  in  1895,  2-96  per  cent,  prisoners  Avere  well  educated,  while  96*9 
per  cent,  could  barely  read  and  write.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
fact  that  while  20,436  prisoners  were  said  to  be  skilled  workmen, 
83,299  had  no  occupation,  14,138  were  labourei-s,  &c.  Judge  Kerr, 
of  Minnesota,  said  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  criminals  he  had  tried 
under  25,  and  nearly  all  under  21,  had  learnt  no  trade.  Few  of 
the  artisan  class  ever  become  prisoners  ;  probably  on  an  average 
three-fourths    are    un.skilled    labourers   or   earn    their    living   by 

'  "  Judicial  Statistics." 
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precarious  methods.  In  one  prison,  of  loo  male  prisonei's  23  per 
cent,  were  skilled,  77  per  cent,  unskilled  labourers — three  to  four 
times  as  many  :  this  is  probably  true  among  prisoners  in  general. 
To  return  to  the  children  :  one-third  of  all  burglars  are  boys 
16  to  21  years  old,  and  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  16  to  21 
is  increasing  in  England  as  in  most  countries,  and.  is  higher  than 
at  any  other  age  ;^  it  is  nearly  (sometimes  over)  a  fifth  of  the 
total  criminals.  The  following  table  shows  that  one-fourth  of  all 
the  convictions  for  larceny  were  against  juveniles  under  16  (1894), 
while  26  per  cent,  of  crimes  against  morals  are  committed,  by 
those  under  21  : — 

Percentage  of  Convictions  of  those  under  IG. 


Ensrland  aud  Wales. 


p,        ,  /Crimes  of  violence     ... 

\       ,,        against  morals 

Burglary,  housebreaking,  &e.  ... 

Eobbcry 

Larceny  from  person     

„        by  servant    

Simple  larceny  

False  pretences 

Injury  to  property    

Forgery,  &e 

Coining,  &c 


1893. 


6-64 

6-43 

7-02 

2-42 

1001 

13-38 

24-58 

2-39 

14-70 

1-93 

0-61 


1894. 


7-84 
7'99 

7-47 
1 3 '46 
25'33 

2'39 
=  i'39 

1-42 


Xo  corresponding  table  appears  to  be  given  in  the  1896 
statistics. 

Boy  criminals  are  five  to  six  times  as  numerous  as  girls ; 
S5  per  cent,  of  juvenile  offenders  are  boys,  15  per  cent,  girls.  Of 
those  under  21  the  proportion  is  87  boys  to  13  gii'ls ;  of  those 
committed,  to  reformatories  there  are  88  per  cent,  boys  to  12  per 
cent,  girls,  and  to  industrial  schools  76  per  cent,  boys  to  24  per 
cent,  girls  (this  is  in  England,  not  in  Ireland,  pp.  198  and  199). 

Historical  Notes. 

Consideration  for  juvenile  delinquents  began  in  1837,'  children 
from  7  years  old  were  tben  to  be  found  in  prison,  and  lads  of  10  in 
hulks  and  convict  ships.  Philanthropy  had  attempted  one  or  two 
reform  schools,  such  as  Redhill,  which  has  received  some  6,000 
children,  but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  the  first  State  attempt  was 
made  to  differentiate  the  treatment  of  adult  and.  juvenile  offenders, 
by  ordering  the  latter  to  be  sent  to  a  special  place  of  discipline ; 

*  D.  Morrison,  "  Juvenile  Offenders." 

5  Statistical  Society,  Ireland.  Papers  by  Mr.  Daly,  chief  clerk,  D.M.P.  (1891), 
and  September,  1897,  and  "  Chambers's  Eucyclopa?dia." 
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for  this  purpose  Parkliurst  was  establisbcd  for  boys  n<xe(\  from 
16  to  18;  it  was,  however,  too  mucb  of  a  prison,  and  failed;  it, 
was  closed  in  1864.  The  Reformatory  Schools  Act  was  passed 
in  185-i  (not  till  1868  for  Ireland),  and  later  on  tbe  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  Whipping  was  first  ordered  for  certain  offences 
to  those  under  14  in  1847  ;  in  1850  the  first  distinction  as  regards 
corporal  punishment  was  made  between  adults  and  juveniles,  and 
in  1861  whipping  Avas  recognised  as  specially  suitable  for  lads 
■under  16,  and  is  now  given  to  about  3,000  a  year,  under  strict 
regulations ;  it  is  rarely  given  in  Ireland  or  the  Colonies.  Since 
1874  in  England,  and  1884  in  Ireland,  nearly  all  juvenile  cases 
can  be  tried  by  a  magistrate  and  need  not  be  held  over  for  a 
judge  and  jury,  and  since  1879  a  fine  instead  of  imprisonment 
may  be  given  for  certain  offences  by  summary  jurisdiction  :  and 
also  since  1879,  under  the  Fii-st  Offenders  Act,  the  judge  may  release 
such  on  his  own  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called 
on — and  possibly  to  pay  costs — if  the  offender  is  young  or  the 
offence  is  an  act  punishable  by  less  than  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. Owing  to  these  limitations,  probation  is  less  employed 
in  England  than  abroad.  The  principle,  however,  has  been 
recognised  that  Teformation,  rather  than  retribution,  is  to  be 
aimed  at  with  young  offenders.  Under  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Amendment  Act,  1899,  whipping  may  be  given  to  all 
offenders  under  14,  but  only  if  the  offender  so  chooses.  Un- 
fortunately the  Acts  are  imperfect,  reformatories  are  needed  for 
first  offenders  over  16,  for  whom  there  is  no  place  but  prison: 
the  First  Offenders  Act  requires  inquiries  to  be  made,  but  provides 
no  machinery  for  making  them  :  probation  officers  do  not  exist  in 
Great  Britain,  while  juvenile  offenders  over  16  are  treated  in  the- 
same  Avay  as  adults  (compare  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
methods,  pp.  230  and  239).  Happily  there  are  but  one-sixth  as 
many  juvenile  prisoners  in  England  now  as  thirty  years  ago:  for 
all  officials  recognise  the  injurious  effect  of  imprisonment;  con- 
tamination is  unavoidable,  and  the  fear  of  pi-ison  is  lost ;  but 
being  the  simplest  form  of  punishment,  it  is  far  too  generally 
given,  just  as  hanging  used  to  be  a  hundred  yeais  ago.  "  The- 
"  oftener  you  go,  the  hardener  you  get,"  as  one  jail-bird  put  it. 

REKORMATOnY  ScnoOLS  are  for  children  from  12  to  16  convicted 
of  any  offence  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imjirisonment,^ 
and  sentenced  to  ten  or  more  days'  imprisonment  (not  for  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine).  Such  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for 
two  to  five  years,  but  not  beyond  their  I9th  year  (if  over  14,  it 
must  be  for  a  first  offence).  Those  under^l2  if  previously  convicted, 
and  those  under  10  if  previously  charged  and  sentenced  at  assizes, 
may  also  be  sent  to  reformatories.    The  average  detention  is  three- 
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and-a-lialf  to  four  years,  licensing  out  is  little  used,  thougli  allow- 
able after  one-aud-a-lialf  years*  detention.  Five  years  after  tlie 
reformatory  system  was  established,  juvenile  crime,  or  rather 
juvenile  prisoners,  had  diminished  50  per  cent.  Industrial 
Schools  are,  roughly,  for  children  under  14  not  convicted  of  crime 
(or  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, but  not  felony),  and  for  those  under  12,  who  are  uncontroll- 
able, keep  bad  company,  beg.  etc.  Day  industrial  schools  are  for 
voluntary  cases  and  for  offenders  under  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  are  truant  schools ;  in  both  these  the  detention  is 
short,  but  increases  for  repeated  offences.  In  England,  not  in 
Ireland,  supervision  may  be  ox'dered  for  two  years,  or  till  the  child 
is  18,  after  its  release  from  an  industrial  school : — ■ 


Reformatory  Schools,  England. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Industrial  Schools.. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Truant.       Day. 

Committed  in  1898... 

1,476 

1  =  309 

167 

3,319 

920 

2,297       2,901 

In  1897,  1,153  out  of  1,170  were  committed  to  Reformatories- 
without  imprisonment.  The  cause  of  committal  is  general  1^^ 
larceny,  vagrancy,  &c.  Most  had  been  previously  convicted,  soma 
over  six  times.  70  per  cent,  girls,  and  7 1  per  cent,  boys  who 
had  left  were  said  to  be  doing  well  and  in  regular  occupation, 
although  about  a  sixth  are  re-convicted  after  their  discharge,  and 
in  Scotland  a  fourth.  From  the  industrial  schools  nearly  the- 
whole  of  those  discharged  had  completed  their  sentence,  so  little 
is  licensing-out  used;  78  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  are  said  to 
be  doing  well,  and  from  day  industrial  schools  63  per  cent.  In 
1898  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  children,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  child  population  in  England  were  not  attending  school.*^ 
A  large  proportion  of  juvenile  criminals  come  from  street  hawkers 
and  those  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets,  those  so  employed  rarely 
taking  to  a  regular  occupation  in  later  life.  Though  all  truant.s- 
are  not  criminals,  yet  truants  have  a  tendency  towards  criminality 
and  lawlessness.  "  Truancy,"  says  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  London 
School  Board,  "  is  to  be  credited  with  nearly  all  juvenile  crime."' 
This  statement  is  confirmed  elsewhere.  In  Manchester  67  per- 
cent, of  the  childi'en  committed  to  industrial  schools  had  pre- 
viously been  street  hawkers,  in  Leeds  60  per  cent.  Another  great 
evil,  untouched  as  yet  even  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  is 
the  great  increase  of  tramps  and  tinkers  ;  in  the  last  six  years  they 
have  doubled,   and,   according  to   the  Local    Goveimment    Board 

^  II. M.  Comniipsioncrs  of  Eiislisli  Prisons.    "  .luJiciul  Statistics,"  1897. 
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rctnrus,  from  30,000  to  50,000  of  these  vagrants  are  children, 
growing  up  vieious,  ignorant,  and  without  education.  Imprison- 
ment for  begging  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  crime. 

Local  Rkports.  Juvenile  crime  is  not  now  increasing  in 
Manchester.  The  First  Offenders  Act  is  here  supplemented  bj 
private  philanthropy.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Police  Courts 
Mission  to  lads  attends  the  Court  daily.  Both  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  have  now  passed  bye-laws  under  which  no  children  may 
be  emjdoyed  as  street  sellers  without  a  badge  and  license,  and  the 
hours  are  restricted  ;  none  under  11  are  to  be  so  employed,  and  all 
must  be  decently  clothed.  Liverpool  has  long  held  a  notorious 
position  with  regard  to  crime  in  general,  and  especially  juvenile 
crime.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  population  was  300,000,  and  there 
were  51,000  criminals  in  seven  yeai's,  one-tenth  of  whom  were 
under  17,  and  one-fifth  were  convicted  five  times  in  three  years. 
At  the  present  time,  one-ninth  of  all  the  jirisoners  in  England  are 
in  Liverpool,'  one-seventh  of  all  those  from  IG  to  29  years  old ; 
one-third  of  the  whole  ]'eformatory  population,  and  nearly  one- 
third  (29* I  per  cent.)  of  all  reconvicted  ex-reformatory  inmates. 
Captain  JN'ott-Rower®  says  no  city  can  compare  with  it  in  juvenile 
crime;  in  1898  there  were  194  arrests  of  children  under  10  for 
indictable  offences,  36  for  non-indictable,  and  699  and  373  respec- 
tively of  children  from  12  to  IG.  Great  attempts  are  now  being 
made,  however,  to  stem  the  tide.  Whipping  is  said  to  prove 
successful;  in  five  years  489  boys  were  whipped,  and  only  135 
Jigain  convicted  ;  of  these  44  were  again  whipped,  and  only  10  of 
these  were  subsequently  reconvicted — a  moderate  proportion  of 
cures.  The  School  Board  officers  take  up  cases  of  juvenile 
offenders  for  inquiry,  &c.,  Avhen  so  recommended  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  make  contracts  with  industrial  schools  for  their 
admission. 

In  Cheltenham'^  up  to  185 G  juvenile  crime  was  rapidly 
inci-easing,  then  by  the  remand  o£  boys  to  schools  on  a  second 
conviction,  the  gangs  were  broken  up,  and  hardly  a  single 
habitual  thief  was  left;  only  13  were  so  committed  in  189G. 

In  Wakefield  prison,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  of 
■840  prisoners  112  could  not  read  or  Avrite,  or  13-3  per  cent.;  and 
357  per  cent,  had  been  mining  since  they  were  10  years  old.  In 
^\andsworth  prison  on  a  certain  day  23  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
IG  to  19  years  old  called  themselves  skilled  workmen,  probably 
nearly    77    per   cent,    had    never    learnt    any    trade.      Education, 


"  Mr.  Tlionison,  deputy  governor  of  the  prison. 
'  Late  cliief  constalde  of  Liverpool. 
*  Howard  Association, 
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especially  trade  education — one  by  which  a  living  can  be  earned — 
is  a  great  preventive  of  crime,  as  are  habits  of  industry. 

The  conclusion  that  may  be  plainly  drawn  from  all  the  fore- 
going statistics  is,  that  crime  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  care  taken  of  the  young,  and  this  care,  if  an  apparent 
expense  for  the  moment,  saves  in  the  long  run.  Our  criminals 
cost  some  35^  a  year  each  (apart  from  the  heavy  judicial  expendi- 
ture). To  repress  crime  we  spent  in  1867,'°  2  to  3  million  pounds, 
on  primary  education  less  than  one  ;  at  the  present  time  10  million 
pounds  is  spent  annually  on  crime,  and  on  elementary  education 
some  8  million  pounds.  A  reformatory  school  inmate  costs 
annually  from  15Z.  to  28^.  in  England;  in  Scotland  i6l.  to  26I. 
industrial  school  inmates  from  13/.  to  28/.,  or  for  the  ships  32/. 
in  day  industrial  schools  (2,804  inmates)  the  cost  is  10/.  15s. 
truant  schools  19Z.  Part  of  this,  about  i.s.  in  the  £,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  the  actual  cost,  is  paid  by  the  parents.  More  might 
be  paid  were  the  recovery  of  debt  simpliiied,  but  the  cost  might 
be  immensely  reduced  by  the  wider  application  of  the  licensing- 
out  system.  To  carry  this  out  funds  are  required  for  officers  to 
supervise  those  licensed  out,  and  also  power  to  renew  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  any  recalled  children  (as  in  Australia).  In  England 
15  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  licensed 
out;  in  Victoria  70  per  cent,  and  54  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  return  of  industrial  school  childi-en  to  relatives  is  generally 
a  great  mistake — only  one-fourth  as  many  of  these  turn  out  well 
as  a  rule,  as  is  the  case  with  those  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  one 
school,  where  70  per  cent,  did  well,  not  one  did  so  who  returned 
to  relatives;  in  another,  77-8  per  cent,  did  well,  including  those 
returned  to  relations,  compared  with  86*8  per  cent,  of  those  not  so 
returned. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  children  admitted  to  industrial 
schools  are  below  the  average  physically  ^^  in  height,  weight,  &c., 
and  their  mortality  is  above  the  average  ;  they  are  also  more 
abnormal — 29  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  physically  or  mentally 
defective  as  compared  with  17  per  cent,  in  ordinary  day  schools, 
and  this  statement  holds  true  of  those  sent  to  prison  or  reforma- 
tories, while  one-third  of  the  juvenile  criminals  are  below  the 
average  in  mental  power.  Hence  treatment  of  these  classes  should 
be  largely  regenerative. 

Scotland. 
There   is   some   decrease   in  the  number  of   criminal   offences 

•'  D.  Morrison,  "   Juvenile  Offenders." 
"  Sir  J.  Hibbert. 
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during  the  past  ten  years,  but  a  great  increase  in  the  pri.souer?, 
since  1850. 

Annual  arrests  of  those  under  12  years  old  were  157  per  10,000 
of  the  population  in  1898,  or  2"3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  of  those 
under  It),  862  per  10,000  of  the  pojiulation,  or  5'8  per  cent- 
Average  during  periods  of  five  yeai'S  : — 

Pn'-'^oiU'rs.     Yearly  Average.* 


Number. 


1851 
'Gl 
•71 
'81 
'86 
'91 
'96 


24.311 

J9.525 
27,948 
49,588 
44,647 
5>.774 
"^7.055 


Ages. 

Under  IC. 

lC-18. 

18—21. 

2,376 

1.424 

3,088 

1,224 

982 

2,3.57 

1,141 

1,35  > 

3,287 

1,090 

1,976 

5,836 

036 

— 

861 

1,463 

4,392 

670 

1,410 

4,151 

Crimiual  Offences,  1896. 


Under  12  years  old 

12—16  

16—21  


7 
f'5 

375 


*  "Judicial  Statistics,  Scotland." 


There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  under 
16  years  of  age — those  from  16  to  18  increased  up  to  1881,  but 
have  now  fallen  to  much  the  same  number  as  in  1851  ;  while 
those  from  18  to  21  have  increased  decidedly  ;  here  again  1881 
marks  the  maximum,  and  the  numbers  are  beginning  now  to 
decline  again. 

Whipping  Avas  ordered  for  422  juveniles.  The  cost  of  a 
prisoner  is  22/.  is,  ^d.,  or  19/.  17s.  ^d.  net,  except  at  Peterhead 
Convict  Pri.son,  where  it  is  34^.  19s.  2d. 

An  Industrial  School  Act  for  Scotland  was  passed  in  1854. 
In  Aberdeen  juvenile  crime  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  since 
the  establishment  of  a  day  industrial  scliool  there. 

In  227  cases  out  of  242  committed  to  reformatories  in  Scotland 
no  imprisonment  was  given. 

Irclund}"^ 

While  the  number  of  adult  criminals  in  Ireland  has  increased 
(it  was  lowest  in  1872,  higliest  in  1879,  and  has  been  falling  some- 
what since  then  ;  it  was  16  j)cr  cent,  higher  in  188.'3  than  in 
1872^,  there  has  been  a  maiked  and  continuous  decrease  of  crime 
SLinovg  jtaeniles,  no  less  than  39  per  cent.,  and  tliis  drop,  tliat  is  ot 


'*  Judiciiil  and  Criminal  Statistics,  Ireland. 
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those  committed  to  prison,  is  fairly  regular.  The  committals  to 
reformatories  are  also  decreasing;  they  rose  from  1859  to  1875 
(the  highest  number  was  reached  then,  and  again  in  1880),  but  are 
now  falling,  while  the  industrial  school  numbers  fluctuate  (see 
tables  p.  198).  In  1853  i8'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  offenders  were 
]juveniles,  in  1883  i'5  per  cent.  Unfortunately  imprisonment  foi- 
fourteen  days  is  still  compulsory  in  Ireland  previous  to  committal 
to  a  reformatory  in  the  case  of  first  offenders  under  12,  hence  seme 
quite  young  children  are  sent  to  prison  still,  but  the  judicial 
statistics  for  1895  give  no  ages  in  many  of  their  lists,  though 
promising  to  give  them  in  future.  In  1896,  562  childi-en  under  10 
rind  1,678  under  15  were  committed  in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  Court  alone.  The  total  offenders  are  3,995  per  100,000  of 
the  population;  there  was  an  increase  in  1896  both  of  indictable 
and  non-indictable  offences.  The  estimated  population  is  four  and 
ii  half  millions  ;  the  indictable  ofPences  were  I9'3  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

The  report  of  the  General  Prisons  Board,  1897-98  (received 
f.ince  the  above  lists  were  compiled),  states  that  while  the  pro- 
portion of  prisoners  per  100,000  of  the  population  is  less  than  it 
was  in  1854 — there  has  been  no  regular  decrease  since  then — it  is 
a  fluctuating  proportion.  Prisoners,  however,  decreased  23"8  per 
cent,  (and  the  population  13  per  cent.)  between  1876  and  1895. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  and  steady  decrease  of  convicts,  their 
number  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  since  1883,  and  in  1897  only 
1  female  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland;  there  ai-e  now  only  17  female  convicts  in  custody,  in 
1865  there  were  504.  There  is  a  marked  diminution  of  serious 
crime  among  females,  in  part  surely  due  to  the  many  industrial 
■schools  for  girls.  In  five  years  only  i  female  convict  was  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  who  was  previously  a  reformatory  school  in- 
mate. 36  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  quite  illiterate,  as 
compared  with  i6*8  per  cent,  in  the  general  population.  The 
total  convicted  prisonei's  in  1895  were  26,047  (1898,  38,383).  Of 
these  there  were  : — 


r  Xunibcr 


1S95'<  Proportion  to 


L      tl 


[■tion  to  T 
total....  J 


rXumber 


Proportion  to! 
L     the  total  ....J 


Under  12 


112-16. 


20 
o"i  per  cent 


J'o-9 


190  2,880 

per  cent,  boys  i3"6  per  cent,  bojs 

girls  6-5          „         girls 

I  r           3,021 

IG                           147  <    (2,322  males, 

I  |_       699  females) 

o-i  per  cent   '1°'"  ^^^  '^^^^-  ^°^^  '  '"'-  P^^  ^'^^^-  ^°^^ 

■    \oi          „         girls  :     6-8         ,,         girls 
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Ireland.  * 


CouTictcd. 

Habitual 

I'roportion 
of  Prisoners 

Year. 

per  loo.ooo 

Year. 

Under  12. 

12- 

-16. 

Criminals. 

of  the 
Population. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

under  16. 

1854.... 

93  (highest) 

1853.... 

_ 

_. 



12,238 

'60.... 

— 

43 

'54.... 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

10,786 

'70.... 

907 

42  (lowest) 

'56.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,268 

'71.... 

1,058 

— 

'72.... 

840 

— 

'73.... 

1,118 

— 

1860 .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.42s* 

'74.... 

1,062 

— 

'61.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,345 

'75... 

986 

52 

'66.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

976 

'76.... 

964 

'69.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I,020 

'77.... 

609 

— 

'78.... 
'79.... 

272 
365 

1870.... 
'71... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,186 
1,083 

1880.... 
'81.... 
'82.... 

285 
224 
189 

50 

'72.... 

'74.... 
'76.... 

— 



— 

1,200 
1,190 

1,065 

'83.... 

164 

— 

'84.... 

172 

-       53 

1880.... 

— 

— 

— 

1.052 

'85.... 

208 

'81.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,053 

'86.... 

250 

— 

'83.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

803 

'87.... 

155 

— 

'86.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45- 

'88.... 

160 

53 

'89.... 

63 

4 

330 

66 

463 

'89.... 

131 

55 

1890.... 

133 

S3 

1890.... 

44 

8 

337 

63 

45- 

•91.... 

144 

50 

'91... 

53 

— 

344 

65 

462 

'92.... 

140 

53 

'92.... 

39 

2 

-95 

73 

409 

'93... 

126 

50 

'93.... 

37 

4 

250 

81 

372 

'94.... 

181 

47 

'94... 

'5 

3 

218 

56 

302 

•95.... 

189 

51 

'95.... 

zo 

— 

207 

30 

257 

'96.... 

167 

CI 

'96.... 

15 

3 

172 

17 

207 

'97.... 

174 

56 

'97.... 

33 

1 

170 

15 

221 

'98.... 

156 

'98.... 

'9 

180 

23 

222 

Eeport  of  General  Prisons  Board."     Ireland,  1897  and  1898. 


The  average  annual  co.st  of  a  prisoner  i.s  34/.  I.''.,  or  32Z.  145.  4f/. 
net.  Two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  were  only  imprisoned  for  two 
weeks  or  less. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  in  1897  were  one  girl,  one  boy  only  8 
years  old,  and  three  of  9,  and  twelve  of  10  years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  prisoners  in  1898  (38,383),  11,289  were  females, 
and  it  is  said  that  43  per  cent,  of  these  were  prostitutes. 

Of  all  the  prisoners,  only  166  were  well  educated,  whilst  more 
than  half  had  little  or  no  education.  Of  tlie  juveniles,  one  in 
1897,   25    in  1898   had  a  good   education,  but   two-thirds   were- 
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almost  entirely  uneducated.  The  totally  uneducated  in  Ireland 
have  decreased  from  53  per  cent,  in  1841,  to  18  per  cent,  in  1801 
of  those  over  5  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  noted  that  fai'ra  work  is  highly  successful  among- 
prisoners — few  of  those  employed  in  this  way  give  trouble. 

Drunkenness — which  caused  45  percent,  of  the  total  committals 
in  1895,  47  per  cent,  in  1898,  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  convictions — 
is  sadly  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Justice  Kenny  notes  (October,  1899) 
that  the  offences  for  this  cause  alone  brought  before  him  in  Dublin 
for  the  months  of  August  and  September,  were  almost  double 
those  in  the  same  months  last  year,  1898.  The  increa.se  is  mainly 
in  the  three  cities  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin.  In  the  six  largest 
towns  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  2.600  per  100,000  of  the 
population;  for  all  Ireland,  1,920  per  100,000. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  boy  11  years  old  received  a  week's 
imprisonment  for  begging,  another,  also  11,  fourteen  days'  im- 
prisonment and  five  years  in  a  reformatory,  and  the  same  sentence 
was  given  for  stealing  a  mouth  organ  worth  ninepence ;  one  boy 
of  9  was  also  given  this  sentence."  Juvenile  prisoners  are  all 
sent  to  Mountjoy  prison  in  Dublin  if  their  sentence  exceeds  a 
month ;  they  are  most  judiciously  treated  there,  educated  and 
kept  apart  from  adults  ;  but  this  care  and  separation  comes  too 
late,  for  already  the  juveniles  have  been  in  contact  with  adult 
offenders  in  court,  in  the  police  cells,  and  the  police  vans. 

There  were  63,332  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  prison  in 
Dublin  alone  from  1848  to  1652  ;  5,141  w^ere  under  10  years  old, 
and  5.980  Avere  girls. 


12,236  juveniles  under  16  were  committed  to  prison 

In  1853    ■{      (5,334  were  girls,  of  whom  4,254  were  under  16  and 

35  under  10). 


\    (5,3 
L    705 

'81  /^53    juveniles    under   16   were    committed   to   prison 
L      (561  girls  for  larceny). 


'Qo  J  222   juveniles   under   16  were   committed    to    prison 

"  |_      (23  girls  for  larceny). 

Some  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  inmates  of  industrial  schools  arc 
from  Dublin ;  i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Dublin  population  are 
committed  to  industrial  schools. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  "Judicial  and  Criminal 
"Statistics,"  show  the  effect  of  the  work  of  reformatories  and  in- 
dustrial schools  on  juvenile  crime  : — 


1'  While  revising  this,  I  have  heard  of  a  small  hoy  who  has  been  sent  to 
prison  (possibly  to  his  life-loug  ruin)  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  gas  lamp. 
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Committals  to  Prison.* 


Year.    I  Total  Adults 
I  fover  16  Years 
Old). 


1870.. 
71.. 
'72., 
'73., 
'74.. 
'75., 
'76., 
'77., 
'78. 

'7a. 

1880., 
'SI. 
'82. 


'83. 


-7,785 
31.483 
3^-554 
57,>o8 

39.8^9 
41,5^1 

+3,218 
43-416 

37.490 

35.871 
54.0i8 


Juveniles  under  16. 


Boys. 


1,068 
1,099 
1,039 
8S1 
930 
959 
946 
810 

848 
746 
918 


680 


Under 

1:3. 

'84.... 

37,819 

108 

'«5....' 

59,554 

83 

'86  .. , 

43.76+ 

105 

'87...  1 

40.779 

92 

'88.... 

45,704 

88 

'89.... 

38,792 

87 

1890.... 

40.783 

73 

'91.... 

37.568 

77 

'92  ... 

34.583 

68 

'93... 

34.387 

63 

'94.... 

3 '.474 

57 

'95.... 

30,270 

33 

'96.... 

32.956 

35 

'97.... 

34.9" 

62 

'98.... 

38,383 

31 

Girls. 


z68 
306 
165 
132 
195 
•85 
'43 
146 

169 

166 
129 


'23 


Total. 


1,186 
1,083 
1,336 
1,405 
1,204 
1,013 
1,125 
1,144 
1,089 
986 

1,017 
912 

1,077 


803 


835 
787 
925 
809 
751 
576 

568 
588 
568 
486 
424 
374 
310 
345 
314 


Percentage 
of  those 
under  16 
to  Total 
Commit- 
ments. 


4-58 
4'^7 
3-'8 
2-65 
2-74 
2-66 
2"«;2 


2-6+ 

2-56 
3-06 


-48 


Inmates  of 
Reformatory  Schools. 


Boys. 


681 
788 
838 
883 
879 
935 
860 
824 
834 
873 

928 
936 
956 


Girls. 


175 
192 
21  I 
206 
221 
225 
239 
253 
244 
228 


232 

213 
184 


Total 
in  the 
Schools. 


New  Admissions. 


196 


199 
146 
178 
146 
193 
205 

127 

141 
131 
110 
120 
112 
110 
157 
120 


45 
18 

30 
32 
29 
23 

19 
21 

14 
28 

15 
10 

9 
16 
16 


856 
970 
1,049 
1,089 
1,100 
1,160 
1,099 
1,077 
1,079 
1,101 

1,160 
1,149 
1,140 


1,099 


1,053 
969 
936 
866 
855 
763 

744 
716 
673 
619 
601 
589 
553 
605 
581 


Admissions  to 
Industrial  Schools. 


Bovs.       Girls 


258 
499 
738 
487 
496 
490 
367 
349 
366 

553 

774 

<;24 
6ii 


483 


601 
963 
733 
862 
666 
935 

752 
651 
881 
750 
751 
752 
«37 
778 
747 


1,171 
633 
88S 
657 
561 
513 
495 
596 
499 
577 

830 
733 


ro3 


703 
755 
906 
685 
771 
711 

789 
723 
704 
702 
675 
815 
739 
782 
663 


Total. 


1,429 
1,132 
1,624 
1,144 
1,057 
1,003 
862 

945 

865 

1,130 

1,604 
1,257 
',363 


1,186 


',304 
1,718 

1,639 

1,547 
1,437 
1,646 

1,541 
1,374 
1,585 
1,452 
1,426 

1,567 
1,576 
1,560 
1,410 


•  From  "  Judicial  and  Criminal  Statistics,"  and  "  Keports  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
'Schools  in  Ireland,"  and  from  statistics  kindly  given  me  by  the  in.'spcctor. 


In  1897  the  number  in  reformatory  schools  was  only  605 
(scarcely  half  as  many  as  in  1883)  ;  there  were  8,783  in  industrial 
schools.     There  is  no  reformatory  for  Protestant  girls. 

There  are  three  reformatoiies  for  boys  and  three  for  girls ;  one 
of  these  is  for  both  boys  and  girls.  84  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
M7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  leave  do  well.  5,707  under  16  were 
admitted  to  reformatory  schools  from  18G8  to  1883.     There  is  a 
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decline  in  the  admissions  to  reformatories  of    55   per  cent,  from 
1876  to  1890,  and  of  50  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1895. 


Endand         „,  ,  , 
and^Vults.       ^°'"'- 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number      of      reformatory*  "1 
schools  for  bojs  and  girls  I- 

(three  are  ships) J 

[bojs    

Industrial  schools  ■<  girls     

[both    

(2 3  are  day  industrial  schools, 
and  13  are  truant  schools) 

39 

60 

45 

4 

1- 

9 
35     \ 

6 

21 

49 

1 

71 

54 

1- 

*  None  for  Protestant  females  in  Ireland. 


In  Great  Britain  tiiei-e  were  14,249  hoys  in  industrial  schools 
in  1897,  and  3,873  in  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  4,548 
girls  in  industrial  schools,  4,910  in  Ireland  ;  or  more  girls  than  in 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  adults  committed  to  prison 
of  16  per  cent,  between  1872  and  1883,  and  of  39  per  cent,  among 
juveniles  in  the  same  period, 

JEurope. 

The  penal  laws  of  most  European  countries  contain  provisions- 
by  which  judges  or  other  authoi'ities,  acting  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  have  power  to  commit  children 
who  have  committed  criminal  acts — but  who  from  their  juvenile 
age  cannot  be  punished  as  criminals — to  reformatory  or  other 
educational  institutions.  This  is  the  case  in  Denmark,  Holland, 
Finland,  Belgium,  most  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Sweden,  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  Croatia,  and  Russia.  In  the  three  latter,  however, 
especially  Russia,  the  laws  exist  on  paper  almost  entirely,  and 
little,  if  any,  provision  is  made  for  carrying  them  out.  In  many 
of  the  other  countries,  even  in  Finland,  the  provisions  are  more 
effective,  though  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  either  public 
or  private  institutions.  As  a  rule,  if  a  child  has  committed  a 
crime,  but  is  too  young  to  understand  or  be  responsible  for  its  act, 
it  may  be  sent  to  special  institutions.  The  age  of  responsibility 
varies  widely  in  different  countries,  thus,  children  may  not  be 
prosecuted  for  criminal  acts  when  under  7  in  England,  New  York, 
Russia,  and  Portugal ;  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  age  is  9  ;  Norway, 
Greece,  Austria,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  some  Swiss  cantons,'^  10; 
other  cantons  and  Germany,  12  ;  Vaud  and  Yalais,  14  ;  France 
and  Belgium,  no  prosecution  allowed  under  8j  while  Sweden  and 

»  Udkast  til  Lov. 
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Finland  have  raised  the  age  to  IG.  Those  under  that  age  are  not 
accounted  as  criminals,  over  that  age  they  are,  and  may  be  punished 
as  such,  though  usually  more  leniently  than  adults.  Where  the 
age  is  so  high  as  16,  little  or  no  provision  is  necessary  for  juvenile 
criminals.  Children  under  the  ages  given  cannot  be  removed 
except  in  Germany,  Vaud,  and  Holland,  where  they  can  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  State  in  a  family  or  institution.  In  some 
countries,  for  bad  treatment  or  neglect,  the  guilty  parent  or 
guardian  loses  all  right  over  his  child,  which  becomes  a  public 
charge  and  ward  of  the  State.  This  is  so  in  France,  Italy,  the 
Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Obwalden,  and  Gall,  and  many  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  general  rule  preventive  work  is  being  more 
and  more  extended,  and  preparatory  institutional  or  correctional 
life  awarded  temporarily,  with  subsequent  boarding  out  in  families, 
where  the  child  is  not  thoroughly  vicious  and  corrupt.  Whipping, 
by  magistrate's  order,  is  allowed  only  in  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  in  Europe;  in  Denmark  only,  1  believe,  is  it  given 
to  gi7-ls  under  12,  boys  up  to  15,  and  occasionally  even  to  18 ;  in 
Korway  to  those  from  10  to  15. 

Admonition  is  an  old  method  of  dealing  with  first  offenders, 
and  is  acted  on  more  or  less  in  England,  Russia,  France,  Italy, 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  German  States,  as  Saxony,  and  in 
Austi'ia,  Belgium,  and  New  Zealand. 

Terrible  facts  and  fifjures  are  cited  to  show  the  frightful 
increase  of  crime  in  nearly  every  civilised  country.  Thus  Havelock 
Ellis,  in  "  The  Criminal,"  says : — "  The  level  of  criminality  is 
•'  rising,  and  has  been  rising  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
"  century  throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  France,  Germany, 
'•  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  in  the  United  States  the  tide  of 
"  criminality  is  becoming  higher  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  France 
"  it  has  risen ;  in  Spain  the  number  of  persons  sent  to  perpetual 
*'  imprisonment  nearly  doubled  between  1870  and  1883  ;  in  the 
"  United  States  the  criminal  population  has  increased  since  the 
"  war,  relatively  to  the  population,  by  one-third." 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  different  countries  are 
hardly  fair  ;  some  keep  careful  records  of  all,  some  only  of  serious 
offences.  Germany  counts  the  number  of  persons  convicted; 
France  the  number  of  cases.  Juvenile  prisoners  are  diminishing 
in  many  countries,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  crime  is  also,  but 
only  that  methods  have  changed. 

Belgium.^^ 

Belgian  laws   dealing  with   juvenile   offenders   have   recently 

'»  "  Cours  de  droit  criininel  "  and  other  works,  by  M.  Thiry,  professeur 
dc  droit  criminel  k  runivcrsite  dc  Li^ge. 
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been  much  changed  and  improved.  In  the  penal  law,  two  distinct 
periods  are  recognised — one  where  the  criminal  is  binder,  the  other 
where  he  is  over  16  completed  years  of  age,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
Tinder  17.  In  the  former  case  it  must  be  proved  whether  the 
accused  fully  understood  the  nature  of  his  act  and  its  consequences; 
upon  the  judge  rests  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the 
child's  moral  nature  was  sufficiently  developed  for  this.  If  the 
accused,  being  under  17,  is  judged  to  have  acted  without  discern- 
ment, he  is  to  be  acquitted  and  returned  to  his  parents  after  a 
suitable  reprimand,  but  if  it  appears  unwise  for  the  child  to  return 
to  his  former  surroundings  (which  may  have  been  the  cause,  from 
bad  example  or  bad  education,  of  his  mis  doings),  the  judge  has 
power  to  protect  the  child  by: — (1)  Only  returning  him  to  the 
parents  on  their  giving  security  for  reform ;  or  (2)  by  putting  the 
child  under  the  care  of  the  State  during  his  minority,  or  for  a 
shorter  time,  but  in  no  case  beyond  his  21st  year.  In  this  case 
the  child  must  be  sent  to  a  special  reformatory  or  charitable 
institution.  If  the  accused,  however,  acted  jcith  knowledge  or 
discernment,  he  is  held  guilty,  and  punished  accordingly,  though 
less  severely  than  an  adult — reform,  not  punishment,  being  the  chief 
object.  After  release  from  imprisonment,  the  juvenile  delinquent 
if  under  18  (since  1891)  may  be  detained  under  State  control,  by 
order  of  the  coui't,  till  his  majority.  The  law  does  not  define 
"  discernment,"  but,  to  be  judged  guilty,  the  child  must  have  acted 
not  only  with  a  general  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but  with 
an  understanding  of  that  special  act  and  its  consequences ;  this  the 
judge  or,  in  assize  cases,  the  jury,  must  ascertain  and  then,  after 
also  ascertaining  his  age,  decide  on  his  responsibility  for  the  crime, 
or  if  accused  of  several  crimes,  for  each  crime  separately.  After  the 
age  of  17  no  difference  is  made  between  offenders.  To  prevent  the 
evil  effect  of  a  short  imprisonment,  a  child  under  16  may  not  now 
be  sent  to  prison  (nor  was  a  fine  allowable  until  1893),  even  if  the 
crime  of  which  he  is  accused  is  not  a  first  offence ;  he  may  be 
placed  under  State  control  if  this  appears  necessary  for  his  future 
welfare.  This  rule  applies  to  all  slight  offences  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  eight  days  or  less,  or  by  a  fine  of  26  frs. 
Capital  punishment  may  not  be  pronounced  against  those  under 
18,  but  penal  servitude  must  be  awarded  for  life  instead.  Fines 
are  increasingly  valued  as  a  substitute  for  impi-isonment,  and  are  a 
sure  way  of  making  parents  guard  their  children  more  strictly. 

For  juvenile  delinquents  who  acted  without  discernment,  there 
is  a  choice  between  the  following  courses,  which  may  all  be 
regarded  as  methods  of  education  rather  than  of  punishment : — 
(1)  The  child  may  be  returned  to  his  parents  after  admonition 
to  them  and  to  him.     This  is  an  end  of  the  prosecufion.      (2)   He 
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may  be  returned  subject  to  surveillance,  not  by  the  police  but  by 
a  special  body,  the  com  He  de  patronage.  (3)  The  delinquent  may 
be  placed  in  a  foster  family  if  the  parents  consent.  (4)  He  may 
be  sent  to  a  Maisoji  dc  hicjifaifsance  de  VEtat.  (5)  Or  sent  to  a 
disciplinary  establishment  under  indefinite  detention,  but  not 
beyond  his  majority.  He  may  be  conditionally  liberated  in  the 
last  two  cases,  subject  to  recall  for  bad  conduct.  In  all  these 
cases  the  parents  may  be  ordered  to  pay  costs,  besides  a  fine,  and 
(iu  the  case  of  theft)  to  make  restitution.  In  cases  where  the 
offence  was  slight,  the  Minister  decides  the  future  of  the  child,  and 
classifies  it  as  he  judges  best;  but  in  serious  cases  great  care  is 
necessary,  and  ordered  to  be  taken,  as  to  selecting  the  home  most 
suitable  for  each  individual  child  according  to  his  temperament,  &c. 
For  this  object  a  special  defender  is  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,, 
failing  them,  by  the  officials.  By  a  decree  of  November,  1892,  if 
the  parents  do  not  appoint  any  one,  the  representative  appointed  by 
the  bar  for  the  defence  of  juvenile  offenders  takes  up  the  matter. 
This  counsel's  duty  is  to  select  the  course  best  suited  for  the  child 
(even  when  the  parents  oppose  it)  ;  he  does  not  act  in  conflict  with 
the  judge,  but  as  his  collaborator,  each  wishing  for  the  good  of  the- 
child.  The  "  coinite  de  patronage"  are  also  notified  of  any  trials- 
of  juvenile  offenders  (Ministerial  Circular,  November,  1892),  and 
are  consulted  as  experts  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
children.  On  them  devolves  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
suitable  families  for  those  boarded  out  and  of  visiting  each 
child  subsequently. 

Where  conditional  liberty  is  given,  these  societies,  now  founded 
in  many  towns,  give  close  supervision  and  make  reports.  Juvenile 
delinquents  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  nor  placed 
under  police  surveillance.  In  1888  a  Probation  Act  for  first 
offenders  convicted  of  misdemeanour  was  adopted. 

All  establishments  for  the  reception  of  children  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  State  by  magisterial  decree  or  administrative 
authority  are  now  under  one  administration — "la  bienfaisance  "■ 
(reformatories  were  under  pri.son  administration  till  1890),  and 
have  been  called,  since  1890,  Ecoles  de  Bienfaisance  de  I'l^tat — 
this  term  includes  the  ecoles  de  reforme  (subsequently  called 
ecoles  agricolcs),  founded  some  years  ago  for  juvenile  beggars 
and  truants  under  18  years  of  age.  By  the  law  which  came  into 
force  in  Januaiy,  1892,  the  preliminary  imprisonment  of  children.^ 
placed  under  State  care  by  judicial  authority,  is  abolished,  as  is 
the  distinction  between  those  condemned  and  those  not.  Every- 
one over  14  found  wandering,  begging,  &c.,  may  be  arrested  (and 
until  1892  imprisoned)  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  State  for 
a   certain  time  in   special    institutions.     When  a   person   under 
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18  years  old  is  bronglit  up  as  a  vagabond,  or  beggar,  and  such 
■iragabondagc  or  begging  is  proved  to  be  habitual,  the  judge  must 
order  liis  detention  till  bis  majoi^ty,  placing  him  in  an  ecolc  de 
bienfaisance  under  the  care  of  the  State.  Adult  mendicants  are 
sent  to  tbe  depots  de  mendicite — hence  the  entire  separation  of 
adults  and  juveniles  is  secured.  Separation  is  carried  further 
than  this — tliere  are  special  places  for  boys  16  to  18  years  old  of 
this  class,  and  all  tbose  sent  to  tbe  ecole  de  bienfaisance  are  sub- 
divided according  to  their  ages  (tbe  age  on  committal  is  the 
determining  point).  Those  from  13  to  16  are  to  be  kept  apart 
from  those  who  were  older  when  committed;  those  under  13  being 
kept  apart  again  for  the  whole  term  of  committal,  so  that  the 
younger  may  not  be  contaminated  by  those  wbo  have  lived  longer 
in  bad  surroundings.  Detention  is  authorised  for  seven  years  in 
certain  cases,  but  truancy  must  first  be  proved  to  be  habitual,  and 
for  a  first  offence  a  warning  must  be  given  to  both  parent  and 
child.  After  six  consecutive  months  in  the  school,  the  cbild  may 
be  apprenticed  or  placed — if  the  parent  agrees  and  it  seems  good 
for  the  child — in  a  public  or  private  school  or  charitable  institution, 
subject,  however,  to  recall  until  majority  for  bad  conduct.  Further, 
these  children  may  be  conditionally  returned  to  their  parents 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice)  when  satisfactory 
guarantees  are  given,  but  subject  to  recall  if  being  at  home  works 
badly  for  the  child's  character.  Children  may  be  placed  in  the 
«coles  de  bienfaisance  by  other  specified  authorities  (the  sheriff. 

Girls  under  13  (14  until  1894),  placed  under  State  care  for 
^uj  crime  are  sent  to  the  school  at  Beerneem,  in  Flanders,  those 
over  13  to  Namur.  Boys  under  15  are  sent  to  Ruysselede,  in 
Flanders  ;  this  school  is  specially  intended  for  truants  and  beggars, 
but  since  1889,  those  under  11,  condemned  for  other  offences,  may 
also  be  sent  here.  Boys  from  15  to  18  yeai'S  old  are  sent  to 
Reckheim ;  younger  boys  from  the  southern  provinces  go  to 
St.  Hubert  and  from  other  pi-ovinccs  to  Kamur  ;  the  boys  and 
girls  here  are  in  separate  quarters.  There  is  also  a  disciplinary 
quarter  for  immoral  or  unconirollable  girls,  whose  example  would 
be  injurious  to  their  companions,  at  Bruges,  and  for  the  worst 
boys  at  Ghent :  these  schools  are  only  used  for  children  trans- 
ferred from  the  ecoles  de  bienfaisance.  To  gain  physical  control, 
military  manoeuvres  and  discipline,  fire-drill,  swimming,  &c.,  are 
taught  at  Ghent  in  the  disciplinary  quarter.  The  State  used  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  those  committed,  the  commune  to  which  the 
children  belong  or  in  which  they  were  committed,  the  other  half, 
but  as  this  militated  against  the  rescue  of  children  (the  communes 
grudging  the  expense),  the  State  now  pays  the  entire  cost.     The 
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industrial  colonies,  both  those  for  adult  and  for  juvenile  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  have  been  most  successful.  Belgian  prisoners  are  on 
the  -whole  Avell  treated.  Female  pi-isoners  arc  under  the  care  of 
religious  sisters,  about  ten  sisters  to  lOO  women. 

Oddly  enough,  the  above  laws  show  that  if  a  child  committed, 
say,  theft,  with  knowledge,  he  gets  for  a  maximum  imprisonment 
two-and-a-half  years  ;  if  it  is  decided  that  he  acted  tvithout  know- 
ledge, he  may  be  deprived  of  liberty,  by  being  placed  in  an  ecole 
de  bienfaisancc,  for  much  longer ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  little  crime  in  those 
under  16,  and  that  crime  in  general  appears  to  be  decreasing, 
concurrently  with  the  increase  of  education.  Of  those  from  16  to 
21  3'ears  of  age  the  criminals  constituted  g  per  cent,  of  the  total 
accused  during  the  period  1856-75  and  of  those  from  21  to  26, 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  following  statistics  were  given  by 
Professor  Kuborn,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistics  of 
juvenile  criminuls,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  changes  in  legislation, 
age  of  responsibility,  &c. 

Hypnotism  has  been  tried  with  good  effect  on  vicious  children, 
doctors  having  resorted  to  it  as  a  moral  cure  when  other  means  of 
reform  have  failed. 

Statistics  given  hy  Dr.  Prof.  Kuborn  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  1891. 


Period. 


Number  of  Persons  Accused  of  Crime 
in  Proportion  to  the  Population. 


1850-55  

'56-60  

'61-67  

Penal  code  modified. 
1868-75  

'76-80  

'81-85  


accused  person  to  18,543  people 
17,095      „ 
27,951      „ 

37,339  „ 
34,563  „ 
40,367      „ 


Number  Accused  of 
Capital  Crime. 


I  to   90,228 
I  „    97,536 

1  „115,5M 
1  „  102,523 


Nole.—Thw  table  shows  a  gradual  and  fairly  regular  decrease  in  crime, 
in  part  to  be  attributed  to  education  (in  part  possibly  to  legislative  changes), 
education  having  made  great  strides  during  this  period. 


1860 

'70 

'75..>. 

'81 

'88 


Number  of  Pupils 
in  Elementary  Schools. 


7,745 

9.308 

10,962 

16,777 

20,374 


1856-75,  9  per  cent,  of  accused  were  16  to  21  years 
of  age  ;  14  per  cent,  were  21  to  25  years  of  age 

In  1866  (omitting  children  under  7),  58  per 
cent,  of  tlie  ))opulalion  could  read  and  write  ; 
in  1880,  78  per  cent,  could  read  and  write 


1880. 
'81. 
'82., 
'83. 


Percentage 
not  able  to  lUad  and  Write. 


22'6 

I9'3 
191 

1 8-5 


Percentage 
able  to  Head  and  Write. 

78-3 
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The  uneducated  have  decreased  from  44  per  cent,  in  1850 
to  1 8*5  per  cent,  in  1883  ;  in  the  same  period  accused  persons  have 
decreased  from  i  in  18,453  to  i  in  40,367. 

At  Liege  (as  in  other  Belgian  towns)  there  is  a  "  societe  de 
"  patronage  de  I'enfance,  des  condaiunes  efc  des  vagabonds."  The 
report  for  1897  shows  that  a  State  subsidy  of  2,000  frs.  was 
received,  besides  3,300  frs.  from  the  commune.  There  were 
142  delinquents  (new  cases)  dealt  with  in  the  year,  and  104  under 
supervision,  liberated  conditionally.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  protect  and  care  for  juvenile  delinquents.  All  particulars 
relating  to  juvenile  criminals  are  ascertained  before  they  are  dealt 
with.'« 

Many  of  the  Belgian  towns  have  also  aid  societies  and  com- 
mittees for  the  defence  and  protection  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
They  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  child,  its  home,  &c.,  and 
have  proved  most  useful.  The  efforts  directed  against  begging 
have  proved  extraoi^dinarily  successful,  and  begging  has  diminished 
by  one-half  in  the  last  three  years. 

Conditional  conviction  (that  is,  suspension  of  the  execution  of 
a  sentence)  has  been  given  since  1888  to  offenders  vphose  act  "was 
punishable  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six  months.  If 
there  is  no  fresh  conviction  in  five  years,  the  sentence  lapses ;  if 
there  is,  the  two  sentences  must  be  undergone.  During  the  first 
nineteen  months  after  this  law  was  passed,  out  of  284,000  vpho 
■were  convicted,  14,000  (only  200  of  whom  were  reconvicted), 
received  conditional  liberation.  ISTow  some  10  per  cent,  of  those 
arrested  receive  conditional  conviction,  and  only  3  per  cent, 
of  these  are  reconvicted. 

France. 

Juveniles  are  separated  from  adult  criminals  both  during  trial 
and  while  under  arrest ;''  after  the  age  of  16  the  juvenile  comes 
under  the  same  law  as  adults.  Crime  among  those  under,  as  well 
as  among  those  over,  16  is  increasing.  In  1841  there  were  13,000 
criminal  minors ;  in  1891,  36,000.  The  proportion  of  juvenile 
offenders  under  21  to  adults  seems  to  keep  about  the  same,^® 
18  per  cent. ;  the  criminals  per  100,000  of  the  population  increased 
from  601  in  1835,  to  991  in  1880,  a  third  more.'^ 

There  are  four  classes  of  detained  children  : -"  (1)  those  accused  ; 
(2)  those  sent  under  parental  correction;   (3)  those  acquitted,  but 

>«  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  M.  Thiry  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  numerous 
volumes  relating  to  Belgian  criminal  law. 
"  "  Dictionnaire  de  pedagogie." 
'*  "  La  nouvelle  revue,"  Fevrier,  1896,  M.  Bonjean. 
"  Dr.  Getz. 
^^  M.  Pinbaraud,  chairman  of  prison  inspectors. 
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not  returned  to  their  parents ;  (4)  those  condemned.  Of  the  latter, 
those  under  16  who  acted  without  discernment,  may  he  either 
acquitted  and  returned  to  their  parents,  or  sent  to  a  house  of  cor- 
rection or  penitentiary  colony.  Of  the  latter  it  is  allowable  for 
some  to  be  set  free  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  numerous  "Societes 
"  de  Patronage,"  if  likely  to  reform,  but  subject  to  recall  for  bad 
behaviour.  If  the  accused  acted  with  knowledge,  he  must  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  third  to  one-half  the  tei'm  given 
to  adults  for  similar  offences.  Those  sentenced  to  less  than  six 
months'  imprisonment  spend  it  in  a  local  prison  (few  of  these  are 
cellular,  hence  there  is  gi-eat  contamination)  ;  over  six  months  and 
less  than  two  years,  in  a  distinct  quarter  of  a  Government  peniten- 
tiary colony ;  those  sentenced  to  over  two  years  and  any  insub- 
ordinate inmates  at  penitentiaries  are  sent  to  Eysses,  from  which 
adults  have  now  been  removed.  Girls  are  sent  to  penitentiaries. 
Since  March,  1891,  sentences  on  first  offenders  may  be  suspended 
and  are  annulled  if  no  fresh  offence  occurs  within  the  nexb  five 
years,  othei'wise  the  two  sentences  must  be  worked  out  separately. 
Moral,  religious,  and  trade  instruction  must  be  given  to  juvenile 
offenders  (law,  1850).  In  one  institution,  however  (Montesson), 
the  experiment  is  being  made  of  a  compulsory  abolition  of  all 
religious  instruction.  Under  the  "  correction  paternelle  "  children 
may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  short  term  or  to  a  correc- 
tional institution.-^  Since  the  law  of  conditional  conviction  was 
adopted  in  1891,  some  i6,ooo  cases  have  been  annually  dealt  with, 
and  only  seventeen  per  i,ooo  have  been  reconvicted."  France 
started  reform  work  earlier  than  England ;  Mettray  was  opened 
in  1839,  and  the  "  colonies  agricoles  "  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
1850 ;  of  the  latter,  there  are  five,  and  of  tho.se  dismissed  from 
Mettray,  it  is  said  that  only  4  per  cent,  relapse  into  crime.  There 
are  thirty-three  "depots  de  mendicite  "  in  France  for  vagrants 
and  beggars,  who.se  numbers  have  risen  from  22,011  in  1881-85, 
to  51,404  in  1886-90. 

There  are  three  reformatories  for  boy  offenders  under  12,  all 
under  the  care  of  women ;  that  at  Frasnes-le-Chateau,  under  an 
Alsatian  sisterhood,  has  proved  wonderfully  successful.  "Want  of 
space  compels  me  to  omit  all  detailed  description  of  these  and. 
other  institutions,  but  a  most  interesting  account  of  them  may  be 
read  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  and  Mr.  Spearman  of 
the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  (Paris,  1895).  The  new 
institution  at  Montesson  for  400  boys  is  intended  to  replace  La 
Petite  Koquette,  hitherto  the  children's  prison.  Committees  for 
the  defence  of  juvenile  criminals  have  now  been  established  and 

»'  "  Bulletin  des  loi." 

""  "  Statistique  pcnitentiaire." 
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are  doing'  ninch  good.  M.  Roussel'-^  considers  tlie  increase  in 
juvenile  criminals  as  largely  due  to  the  increase  of  alcoholism,  for 
the  children  of  drunken  parents  inherit  vicious  tendencies,  have 
peculiarly  precocious  criminal  instincts,  together  with  an  absence 
of  resisting  power. 

Germany. 

In  Germany  and  Hungary  children  under  12  are  not  accounted 
\-esponsible  for  a  criminal  act,  and  may  not  be  prosecuted,  though, 
they  ma}'  bo  sent  to  reformatories,  public  or  private,  or  to  private 
families."*  Those  from  12  to  18,  who  on  trial  are  convicted  of 
crime,  but  are  found  to  have  acted  without  discernment,  must  be 
acquitted,  and  no  conviction  may  be  recorded  against  them,  though 
they  may  be  sent  to  reformatories ;  more  often,  however,  they  are 
boarded  out.  If  they  acted  with  knowledge,  their  punishment  is 
lighter  than  that  given  to  adults,  and  for  slight  offences  a  repri- 
mand only  is  given  ;  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  civil  rights, 
nor  subjected  to  police  sur^^eillance.  General  directions  were 
given  as  to  the  establishment  of  reformatories  by  the  law  of  1871, 
but  in  1876  the  various  States  were  empowered  to  take  measures 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  establishment  of 
educational  and  corrective  institutions,  &c.  Neglectful  parents 
may  be  deprived  of  their  rights.  Special  laws  were  passed  in 
Prussia  in  1878,  and  Baden  more  recently.  Unhappily  both  adult 
and  juvenile  criminals  are  increasing  faster  than  the  population ; 
the  former  increased  20  per  cent.,  and.  the  latter  32  per  cent, 
between  1888  and  1893.  Tliere  are  now  some  400  reformatories 
in  Germany— 320  are  Protestant.  For  want  of  space  I  am  unable 
to  give  further  details  as  regards  Germany. 

A^islriaP 

Xo  special  procedure  with  regard  to  juvenile  offenders  is 
recognised  in  Austria  ;  offenders  under  10  years  of  age  are  left  for 
the  parents  to  deal  with,  while  the  criminal  acts  of  those  10  to  14 
years  old  are  punishable  only  as  misdemeanours ;  misdemeanours 
and  slight  offences  being  dealt  with  at  home,  oi',  under  special 
circumstances,  by  the  police  authorities.  In  the  latter  case  the 
offender,  if  under  15,  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory;  here  special 
care  is  given  to  the  moral  and  religious  training  as  well  as  to 
industrial  occupation.  Detention  may  be  for  as  long  as  appears 
necessary,  but  not  beyond  20  years  of  age.  In  places  where  no 
i>eformatory  exists,  the  child  maybe  sent  to  a  private  institution  or 

2'  "  L'Enfant  ^  tendences  criminclles."     M.  Roussel. 
-*  Rein.     "  EiicyklopaBclisches  Ilaiidbuch  der  Psedogogik,"  389S. 
2^  Information    kindly  supplied   to   mo   by  Sir   H.   Runibold,   of   the    British 
Enibnssv,  Vienna. 
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to  a  division  of  a  compulsory  labour  establishment  exclusively  set 
apart  for  juveniles,  so  long  as  the  sentence  Avill  be  completed  before 
the  delinquent  has  attaiued  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  1895,  out 
of  5,441  imprisoned  persons,  714  were  between  14  and  20  years 
old.  There  are  special  establishments  for  juvenile  beggars  and 
vagrants,  who,  since  1885,  may  be  detained  till  they  are  20,  and, 
must  be  given  moral  and  religious  education,  and  also  taught  a 
trade.  Statistics  are  incomplete,  no  record  being  kept  of  slight 
offences. 

Siuitzerland. 

When  a  juvenile  criminal,  over  16  but  under  18,  is  found  to 
have  a  criminal  disposition  and  tendencies  excluding  him  from 
the  house  of  correction,  the  ordinary  penalties  of  his  crime,  but  in 
a  modiBed  form,  must  be  undergone.  The  law  of  November, 
1891,  allows  the  Con.seil  d'Etat  to  add  to  the  short  imprisonment 
ordered  by  the  court,  detention  for  one  or  two  years,  when  the 
criminal,  being  under  20,  appears  to  be  moi-ally  abandoned,  and 
to  requiz'C  the  restraint  of  a  correctional  institution.  In  this  case 
the  imprisonment  takes  place  at  Trachselwald.  It  is  stated  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  juvenile  criminals  are  orphans  or  illegitimate, 
and  most  liave  been  badly  taught.  The  request  of  the  Trachsel- 
wald authorities  for  power  of  provisional  detention  where  the 
home  influences  are  bad,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Prisons,  after  being  submitted  to  the  police.  The 
detention  is  as  yet  almost  too  short  to  be  reformatory.  The  cost 
of  detention  is  met  in  part  by  the  communes ;  when  the  parents 
are  able  to  support  the  child,  but  negligent,  they  lose  control  and 
must  pay  part  of  the  cost  on  penalty  of  removal  to  a  house  of 
obligatory  labour.  The  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  under  20 
has  increased  to  izo.""     The  criminals  in  1892  were: — 


Men. 

AVonicn. 

Total. 

1,816 

385 

2,201 

Age. 

Boyg. 

Girlj. 

PercenlBge  of 

Total. 

Under  IG 

8 
18 
27 

47 

2 
4 
4 
5 
9 

I 
3 

,.       17 

18 

19 

„        20 

Of  the  total  convicted  (3,142  in  1892),  45  were  under  10,  43 
under  17,  81  under  18,  83  under  19,  and  96  under  20.     Of  those 

^  Statistique  penitentiaire  Suisse.     Le  paupeiisme  en  Suisse. 
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released,  imprisonment  was  successful  in  at  least  42  per  cent, 
(probably  48  per  cent.),  and  failed  in  20  per  cent,  (see  Table  A, 
p.  212).  As  each  of  the  twenty-five  cantons  composing  the  Swiss- 
Confederation  (population  about  3  millions)  i-egulate  their  own 
internal  affairs,  and  make  their  own  penal  and  penitentiary 
arrangements,  great  differences  exist,  and  it  is  impossible  ta 
enumerate  all  the  laws  relating  to  juvenile  criminals,  while  few 
publish  any  judicial  statistics,  and  some  cantons  simply  give 
admonition  to  juveniles.  Those  of  the  canton  of  Berne"'  must 
therefore  suffice  as  an  example. 

The  house  of  correction  at  Thorberg,  opened  in  1849,  was  used 
for  juvenile  criminals,  vagabonds,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  adult  beggars, 
and  idlers  (for  whom  it  was  originally  intended),  until  it  was. 
burnt  down  in  1867.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  sepai'ate 
juveniles  and  adults  in  Thorbei'g,  by  placing  the  former  in  a 
special  scholars'  class  (1854)  ;  bat  after  the  fire  it  was  decided 
that  juveniles  under  16  convicted  of  crime  should  be  sent  to  the 
reformatory  of  Landorf  or  Aarwanger,  Thorberg  being  reserved 
for  those  juveniles  over  16  not  previously  imprisoned.  Various 
difficulties  prevented  the  separation  from  being  carried  out ;  for 
example,  those  leai-ning  industries  or  employed  in  field  work  were  in 
contact  with  adult  criminals,  many  of  whom  were  habitual  offenders^ 
while  the  meals  and  dormitories  were  had  in  common.  After- 
results  showed  how  injurious  this  was,  and  situations  could  hardly 
be  found  for  those  leaving,  so  bad  was  their  reputation.  Thus  one 
lad  committed  for  vagrancy  to  Thorberg  when  11,  was  recommitted 
within  two  months  of  his  release,  and  by  the  time  he  was  18  had 
been  convicted  of  thieving  seventeen  times,  and  since  then  up 
to  the  present  time  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  prison  thus  costing 
3,000  frs.  (at  200  frs.  a  year)  for  his  maintenance,  not  to  speak  of 
the  judicial  expenses,  and  as  he  is  now  only  44,  may  be  a  still 
further  cost.  A  quarter  of  this  sum  might  have  saved  him  had  it 
been  wisely  spent  on  education.  At  last,  in  1891,  it  was  decided 
to  open  a  special  house  of  correction  at  Trachselwald  for  young 
delinquents.  To  this  may  be  committed : — Young  people  from 
16  to  20  years  old,  committed  by  administrative  authority  at  the 
request  of  parent,  guardian,  or  the  court,  and  those  convicted  on 
trial,  unless  sent  to  a  penitentiary  ;  also  young  people  under  16,  if 
convicted  of  crime,  whose  period  of  detention  would  extend  beyond 
their  sixteenth  year.  A  farm  was  bought,  altered  and  opened  in 
1892.  On  1st  January,  1892,  there  were  24  juvenile  criminals 
under  20  in  the  canton ;  during  the  year  1892,  49 ;  in  1893,  47 . 
26  percent,  of  those  under  20  were  sent  to  Trachselwald,  47  per  cent. 

^"  Les  jeunes  delinquents  dans  le  canton  de  Berne. 
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•of  those  uuder  18,  and  53  per  cent,  to  penitentiai'ics.  34  per  cent,  of 
those  at  Trach.selwahl  were  orphans,  as  were  25  per  cent,  of  those  at 
the  penitentiaries;  12  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  P^ducation  was 
<iefective  in  56  per  cent.,  and  bad  in  41  per  cent.,  at  Trachselvvald ; 
55  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent,  respectively  of  those  in  penitentiaries. 
\t  lias  been  proved  that  a  short  imprisonment  has  no  deterrent 
clfcct  on  juvenile  criminals,  it  merely  familiarises  them  with 
•criminals  and  their  ways,  and  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
^hem  to  return  to  honest  occupation;  moreover,  a  short  deten- 
tion cannot  reform  those  Avhose  training  and  education  has  been 
■defective — the  sentences  are  far  too  short.  Recent  inquiry  showed 
ihat  half,  both  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  correctional  establish- 
ments for  juvenile  delinquents,  had  drunken  parents. 

The  earliest  establishment  for  correctional  education — corre- 
•pponding  somewhat  to  our  industrial  schools — was  opened  in 
1826  in  Schaffhausen,  the  latest  in  1894,  in  St.  Gall.  There  are  31 
Altogether  in  thirteen  cantons  (2  are  colonies  agricoles) ;  only  2  have 
over  60  beds,  most  are  small  with  under  50  inmates.  Other  than 
•criminal  children  are  received,  some  are  taken  at  the  parents' 
request,  some  because  they  are  destitute,  but  too  old  for  the 
many  homes  for  this  class.  There  are  5  disciplinary  schools,  like 
our  reformatories,  in  Aargau,  Berne,  Vaud  (2),  and  Zurich;  30 
penitentiaries,  mostly  with  the  cellular  system,  and  18  much 
A'maller  houses  of  correction.  There  are  many  societies  and  homes 
for  neglected  and  destitute  children  and  orphans  ;  the  earliest  were 
opened  in  1786  in  Basle,  and  1757  in  Berne.  These  are  nearly  all 
•quite  small,  with  under  50  beds,  only  it  have  over  loo.^** 

The  general  opinion  among  those  able  to  judge  is,  that  juvenile 
crime  is  not  increasing,  but  there  are  no  proofs  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  few  cantons  keep  judicial  statistics,  others  only  keep 
them  incompletely;  and  as  the  cantons  differ  in  their  laws,  many 
juveniles  might  be  called  criminals  in  one  place,  while  in  another 
■}  liey  would  not  have  been  bi-ought  before  a  judge,  ])ut  sent  to  educa- 
lional,  not  penal,  establishments.  No  conclusions  can  therefore  be 
<lrawn,  but  the  following  figures  were  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr. 
<jfuillaume : — 

Juvenile  Criminals  in  Ringweil,  Zurich* 


Yenrs. 

Annual  Avcra<^'e. 

ropiilal  ..n. 

I'lopoiiiDU  per  100,000. 

1889-93  

37 
46 

352,491 
386,017 

I  0'  ^ 

"94-98  

iry 

Dr.  Guillaume,  Bureau  federal  de  8tati»tiqtie  de  Suisse. 


*'  Legi.--lation  de  secours  puMics  ct  statistiquc  de  I'assistance  ofBciclle.    Armen- 
wcscn  dea  Kantons  Bern. 
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Juvenile  Criminals  in  Disciplinary  Schools.      Vaud. 


Years. 

Des  Croisettes.Vaud, 
for  Boys. 

Moiidon,  for  Girls. 

Population. 

Proportion. 
(Bojs  only.) 

1889-93  .... 
'94-98  .... 

50 

40 

17 

20 

250,910 
261,656 

19-9 

i5"3 

Tribunals  are,  however,  more  severe  now.  A  mere  fault 
formerly  is  now  a  misdemeanour.  It  is  difficult,  Dr.  Guillaume 
remarks,  to  draw  the  line  between  a  criminal  and  a  neglected 
child.  Why  should  a  child  merely  because  it  is  brought  before  a 
judge  be  accounted  a  criminal  ?  Many  escape  this  if  the  parents, 
undertake  to  put  them  in  an  establishment  with  efficient  super- 
vision, even  though  equal  offenders. 

The  total  in  reformatory  and  correctional  establishments^'  on 
1st  January,  1895,  were:  girls  282,  boys  1,011,  total  1,293;  ^^°' 
had  to  be  refused  for  want  of  room.  Nearly  all  who  left  were  senfc 
to  situations  or  apprenticed. 

At  Lausanne^  there  is  a  solidarity  for  the  purpose  of  aiding- 
neglected  children,  withdrawing  them  fi'om  injurious  surroundings^ 
&e.  Grovernmcnt  aid  is  given  to  private  societies  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud.  Out  of  a  total  of  17,744  paupers  in  Berne  in  1895,  7,602 
were  children,  but  only  seven  were  in  the  poorhouse,  and  54  per 
cent,  in  institutions ;  59  per  cent,  wei'e  boarded  out,  and  this 
proportion  is  inci'easing. 

At  Aarboui'g,  in  Argovie,  thei'e  is  a  place  of  correction  for- 
fifty-six  juvenile  criminals,  as  decreed  in  1893.  This  institution 
(called  by  the  simple  name  of  Zwangserziehungsanstalt)  receives 
(o)  criminals  under  18  condemned  by  the  court  and  sent  here  to 
receive  a  reforming  education.  Under  special  circumstances,  and 
in  individual  cases  by  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  the  age  of  admission 
may  be  raised  to  20  years  ;  (6)  juveniles  18  years  old  or  under, 
who  are  morally  neglected,  and  who,  though  not  condemned  and 
deprived  of  liberty,  require  a  period  of  residence  in  a  correc- 
tional house.     The  age  may  be  extended  to  20  in  this  case  also. 

Various  penal  reforms  are  now  being  carried  out  in  Switzer- 
land, and  point  to  the  need  of  more  correctional  houses.  Among 
these  reforms  is  one  that  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  a 
child  under  14  completed  years  at  the  time  of  the  misdemeanour. 
Where  a  child  is  abandoned  or  corrupt  and  in  moral  danger,  the 
administrative  autliority  is  empowered  to  take  necessary  measures. 
In  Berne,  any  convicted  child  under  14,  instead  of  prison,  may  be 
committed  by  the  magistrate  to  a  home,  and  be  thence  adopted  or 
apprenticed. 

-9  Die  Rettungs-  und-  Zwangpcrziehungsanstalten, 
30  «  Revue  Philanthropique,"  May,  1898. 
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Reprimand  in  Vaud  is  much  employed.  For  those  under  14 
there  is  no  punishment  for  crime,  bat  they  may  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  State,  and  the  State  may  return  them  to  the  parents,  or,  if 
considered  better  for  the  child,  take  other  measures  for  his  reform 
and  education  by  sending  him  to  a  house  of  correction,  a  family,  or 
Jin  educational  establishment  up  to  the  age,  at  most,  of  21.  The 
numbers  committed  to  correctional  institutions  show  no  diminu- 
tion— all  such  establishments  ai'e  full. 

The  places  of  detention  are  not  governed  by  hard-and-fast 
rules,  but  by  the  cliai*acter  and  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  In  the  case  of  a  child  from  14  to  18  condemned  for  crime, 
the  judge  examines  his  mental  and  moral  state;  if  both  are 
undeveloped,  he  comes  under  the  Code  already  cited,  and  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  taken.  If  of  full  understanding,  and  discip- 
linary measures  are  required,  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a  house  of 
correction  for  juveniles  for  from  one  to  six  years,  but  in  no  case 
beyond  his  majority.  Thus  gradually  a  barrier  is  being  placed  to 
check  the  beginnings  of  a  criminal  course  by — (1)  I^roviding 
better  education  for  morally  neglected  children,  and  sending 
negligent  parents,  to  houses  of  correction,  or  making  them  liable 
for  their  child's  maintenance.  (2)  Placing  morally  abandoned 
■children  in  houses  of  correction  first,  in  families  afterwards.  (3) 
Sending  vicious  children  to  reformatories.  (4)  Sending  juvenile 
criminals  to  Trachselwald.  The  law  needs  more  fully  to  distinguish 
between  minors  who  need  education,  and  adults  who  need  punish- 
ment.    It  is  hoped  that  a  federal  penal  code  will  soon  become  law. 


Prisoners  in  Switzerland,  1889-98  (.31 

St  Dccc^nher).* 

Condamnes. 

Non-condamnes. 

Total 
Coii- 

Total 

Anodes. 

Correc- 

Maison  dc 

Prd- 

Ddtenus 

Mendinnts 

Non-Con- 

CritDtnels. 

travail  et  Ue 

(Inmii^s. 

en 

et 

damn^a. 

tionels. 

correction. 

venus. 

traniport. 

vagabonds. 

2889.... 

~I495 

809 

476 

_. 

4.';i 

33 

117 

_ 

'90... 

i,4«;6 

861 

<;2i 

— 

.'^'2 

90 

168 

— 

'91.... 

1,347 

753 

';6i 

— 

644 

114 

"75 

— 

'92.... 

•-405 

775 

78t 

— 

661 

99 

173 

— 

'93.... 

1.364 

812 

8<;i 

— 

678 

141 

202 

— 

'94.... 

1.^09 

776 

775 

— 

54^ 

162 

157 

— 

'95.... 

i,3';i 

741 

805 

— 

S^^ 

90 

107 

— 

'9G.... 

1,400 

824 

717 

— 

496 

124 

133 

— 

'97.... 

>.4i3 

808 

722 

— 

.".5 

120 

"57 

— 

'98.... 

1,41:8 

810 

740 

— 

566 

67 

97 

— 

'98.... 

— 

— 

— 

3,295 

— 

— 

774 

Vote. — Total  prisoners,  31st  December,  1898,  were  4,069;  in  1888,  3,895. 
There  is  an  increase  in  numbers  in  correctional  institutions,  but  a  decrease  in 
criminals  in  proportion  to  the  population^ 

•  From  "Statistik  tier  BewcKung  dcr  GefiingnisbcTolkcrung." 
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Sweden. 

In  1890  Sweden"  revised  its  criminal  laAvs,  especially  as  regards 
juvenile  criminals.  I  regret  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  fuller 
particulars  of  tbese.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  juvenile 
crime  is  decreasing  in  Sweden,  but  my  statistics  do  not  confirm 
this  statement.  The  last  decade  shows  a  great  increase  of  prisonei'S 
under  20  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  although  the  new  law  of  1890 
much  modified  the  punishment.  Theft  with  mitigating  circum- 
stances may  now  be  punished  by  imprisonment;  previously  hard 
labour  had  to  be  awarded  in  every  case.  The  age  of  young  offenders 
is  considei^ed  a  mitigating  circumstance,  and  their  punishment  is 
more  often  imprisonment  only,  than  with  older  offenders. 

The  rapid  increase  of  convicts,  both  adults  and  juveniles, 
■during  the  last  decade,  is  partly  on  account  of  the  change  from 
hard  labour  to  imprisonment.  For  smaller  crimes  usually  punished 
by  imprisonment  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  is  increasing 
considerably,  though  not  quite  regularly ;  this  increase  is  both 
absolute  and  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  criminals.  There 
is  an  official  in  every  district  to  look  after  neglected  children. 

Fines  may  be  awarded  to  younger  criminals  for  minor  infi-ac- 
tions  of  the  criminal  law.  Statistics  are  not  available  on  this 
point,  but  it  is  belie v^ed  they  also  show  an  increase. 

The  following  table  "was  kindly  fui'uished  to  me  by  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Minister: — 

Juvenile  Criminals  sentenced  to  Hard  Lahour,  and  'percen.toga  to  Total 
Convicts  vnder  sa'nie  sentence  each  Year. 


Year. 

Total 
Convicts 

(Hard 
Labour). 

Under 

U 
Years 
of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

15 
Years 

of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

16 
Years 

of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

17 
Years, 
of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

1887  

'88  

'89  

'90  

'91  

Total"] 

for  five  |- 

y  ears...  J 

1,619 
1,508 
1,580 
1,487 
i>599 

2 
1 
2 

o'i3 

o"o7 

0-13 

24 
14 
18 
12 
12 

1-48 

o"93 
ri4 
o-8i 
o'75 

42 
27 
28 
30 
37 

-SO 
1-79 

1-77 

2-02 

i'3i 

59 
43 
59 
46 
55 

3'64 
2-85 

5-73 
3"09 
3  "4+ 

7,793           5 

o"o6 
(avge.) 

80 

»"03 
(avge.) 

164 

2- 10       262 
(avge.); 

3-36 
(avge.) 

1892  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'96  

To  tall 

for  fire  > 

years...  J 

1,640 

1,732 
1,782 
1,837 
1,833 

1 
1 

o'o6 
o'o5 

13 
19 
30 
19 
23 

0-79 

l"IO 

I-68 
i'03 
1-25 

40 
48 
52 
58 
42 

2-44    i     53 
^77    ;     60 
2-92    i     62 
VI 6    1     70 
2-29    j     65 

3'-3 
3'46 
3-48 
3-8i 
3-55 

8,8z7 

2        0-02    i  104 
(arge.)! 

i 

i-i8 

(avge.) 

240 

2-72       310         3-51 
(avge.)               (av^c.) 

"  Translation  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  (Sweden) 
appointed  October,  1896,  to  e.-caraine  methods  for  the  better  education  of  juvenile 
criminals. 
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Number  uyider  18  Years  of  Age  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  without  Option  of  ct 
Fine,  and  the  percentage,  compared  to  Total  sentenced  to  Imprisonment. 


Year. 

Total 
Convicts 
of  above 

Class. 

Under 

U 
Years 
of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

Under 

15 
Years 
of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

Under 

16 
Years 
of  Age. 

Per- 
centage. 

Under 

17 
Years 
of  Age. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

1888  

6l8 
669 

742 
812 

797 
777 
936 
877 
950 
i,>3i 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 

1 

o'i6 

o'i5 
0-13 
0-25 
0-13 

O'fl 
0'2I 

o'09 

3 

3 

6 

18 

fi 

10 

15 

12 

8 

10 

0-49 
o-4<; 
0-8 1 
I'll 
0-75 

1-29 

r6o 

>'37 
0-84 
0-88 

5 
9 
24 
16 
21 
12 
25 
11 
24 
27 

0-8i 
'•05 
3'23 
i"97 
2-63 
'•54 
2-67 

2'53 
2"39 

14 
22 
36 
17 
24 
26 
28 
35 
26 
43 

2-27 

'89  

3'i;> 
4-85 

2-oy. 

^"01 

'90  

'91  

'92  

'93  

3"35 
2-99 

3"99 
iT4 
3-80 

'94  

'95  

'96  

'97  

Total 

ATerage"] 
duri  n  g  > 
decennial  J 

8,309 

13 

o"i6 
(avge.) 

91 

I'lO 

(avge.) 

174 

2*09 
(avge.) 

271 

3-^6 
(avg.> 

830-9 

i"3 

— 

9'i 

— 

17-4 

— 

27-1 

— 

Norway. 

Cliildren  are  not  accountable  for  crime  under  the  age  of  10. 
Juvenile  criminals'from  10  to  15  years  old  may  be  placed  in  schools, 
industrial  or  other.  The  Poor  Law  Board  may  decide  where  the 
child  shall  be  placed,  whether  in  reformatory  or  industrial  school, 
&c.  This  board,  however,  does  not  act  on  its  own  initiative  in 
removing  children  from  moral  danger,  but  only  when  appealed  to 
by  the  School  Board.     717  were  taken  from  their  parents  in  1892. 

There  were'^  in — 


18C0... 

'61... 

'67... 

'71... 

'81... 

'83... 

'85... 

'87... 
•  '89... 

'95» 

'96... 

'97t 


Criminals  under  15, 

15- 

-18  Years 

old. 

Total  under  18. 

ToUl. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys.     1     Girls. 

6i 

— 

— 

144 

— 

— 

205 

131 

— 

— 

182 

— 

— 

313 

203 

— 

— 

221 

— 

— 

4-4 

168 

— 

— 

^S5 

— 

— 

423 

558 

— 

— 

367 

— 

— 

725 

325 

— 

— 

336 

— 

— 

661 

2C6 

— 

— 

345 

— 

— 

551 

296 

— 

— 

330 

— 

— 

626 

467 

— 

— 

380 

— 

— 

847 

93 

82 

I  I 

674 

579 

95 

767 

108 

98 

10 

735 

645 

90 

843 

154 

108 

12 

807 

723 

84 

961 
(12,496  adults) 

•  "Norgcs  OfTicielle  Statistik,"  1897. 

t  Of  the  154  criminals  under  15  in  1897,  Christiania  and  Bergen  supplied 
113  ;  and  of  the  807  from  15 — 18,  445.  Other  parts  of  Norway  only  41  and 
;62  respectively. 

*^  Udkast  til  Lov.  Dr.  Gctz,  Chairman  of  the  Penal  Law  Commission. 
Statistik  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge. 
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The  towns  supply  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  these 
youthful  criminals.     In — 

1867  tliere  were  250  in  towns  to   174  in  country  districts 
'81  „  496  „  229 

'89  „  665  „  182 

Of  the  665,  no  less  than  307  were  convicted  in  Christiania. 

The  new  law  pi'oposes  to  remove  juvenile  delinquents  under  16 
and  place  them  in  corrective  establishments,  homes,  or  private 
families,  if  they  have  committed  punishable  acts  showing  depravity, 
oi'  when  morally  neglected  or  too  badly  behaved  for  ordinary 
school  discipline,  or  when  their  removal  appears  necessary  for  their 
improvement  and  likely  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  acts. 

Denmark. 

Xew  laws  as  regards  the  treatment  of  neglected  and  criminal 
children  are  now  under  consideration  in  Denmark.  At  present 
juvenile  offenders  come  under  the  ordinary  penal  code  (the  age 
of  responsibility  is  fixed  at  10),  .and  there  are  no  special  laws 
regarding  them,  hence  children  may  be  sent  to  prison.  Private 
institutions  for  neglected  children  are  aided  by  the  State. 

There  were'^  criminals — 


1885-94. 

iTulal.) 

1895. 

1896, 

Men 

28,544 
10,453 

2,921 
1,024 

3,009 
994 

Of  these  there  were,  from  10  to  14  years  old — 

Boys    

4,937           1               495 
1,355                            114 

1 

"  •, 

Girls    

127 

or  an  avei-age  of — 

36*04  criminal  men  per  10,000  of  the  population 
i2'28         „        women  „ 

And  from  10  to  18  years  old,  in  the  towns — 

67-97  criminal  boys  per  10,000  of  the  population 
i9'53         „        girls  „ 

Ditto,  in  the  country — 

13' 1 9  criminal  boys  per  10,000  of  the  population 
3  "3  5         „        girls 

that  is  in  proportion  to  the  population  at  that  age. 

"  Information  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
Copenhagen. 
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Denmark  is  the  only  country  where  wliipping  may  be  given  to 
girls  under  12,  it  may  also  be  given  to  boys  up  to  15  or  even 
18  years  old  in  certain  cases.  Juveniles  under  correction  may  be 
hired  out  to  neighbouring  farmers  by  the  day  from  institutions, 
and  the  plan  seems  to  have  worked  Avell  for  years.  It  accustoms 
the  boys  to  liberty  gradually ;  those  who  are  badly  conducted 
are  sent  back  to  the  reformatory. 


Holland. 

Juvenile  criminals  are  said  to  have  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Of  convicted  juvenile  offenders,  there  wei'e  in  1897,  666  persons 
under  16;  of  these  584  were  boys  and  82  girls,  sentenced  without 
right  of  appeal,  for  misdemeanours.  The  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  convicted  of  both  sexes  was  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent, 
respectively.  There  were  also  sentenced  for  various  ci'imes, 
4,535  boys  and  368  girls  under  16,  or  5  per  cent,  and  4  per 
cent,  of  either  sex  respectively.  By  prepayment  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  fine,  accused  persons  may  avoid  prosecution ;  44  boys 
and  6  girls,  or  3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  men 
and  women,  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege;  200  juvenile 
offenders  were  exempted  from  prosecution,  of  whom  i  5 1  were  sent 
to  Government  reformatories  in  1897  ;  20  were  girls,  the  rest  boys. 
In  1838  the  proportion  was  i  juvenile  criminal  to  35  adults,  the 
proportion  now  is  higher.^ 

Dutch  criminal  law  only  recognises  two  classes  of  offences : 
infractions,  or  delits,  that  is  offences  done  intentionally ;  the 
punishment  for  these  is  imprisonment  for  one  day  to  fifteen 
years,  and  contraventions  or  offences  (the  kind  makes  no  differ- 
ence) done  unintentionally.  The  punishment  for  this  class  is  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  one  day  to  one  year.  Children  are  accounted 
responsible  after  the  age  of  10 ;  under  that  age  they  may  not  be 
prosecuted  for  a  crime,  though,  if  they  have  committed  an  act 
deserving  imprisonment,  or  if  beggars,  &c.,  they  may  be  placed  by 
the  judge,  at  the  request  of  the  minister,  in  a  State  educational 
establishment  till  they  are,  at  most,  18  (1886  law). 

Imprisonment  may  be  awarded  to  juvenile  offenders  if  they 
have  acted  with  knowledge,  but  youth  counts  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance.  Separate  parts  of  the  prison  are  assigned  to 
juveniles,  and  solitary  confinement  is  not  allowed  to  those 
under  14,  but  up  to  this  age  they  must  be  confined  with  prisoners 

**  H.M.  Ambassador  at  The  Hague  was  good  enough  to  procure  me  these 
facts. 
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of  the  same  age.  While  under  detention,  however,  the  mixture  of 
adults  and  juveniles  is  possible,  in  fact  solitary  confinement  is  then 
•only  awarded  by  special  request. 

Imprisonment  in  Holland  can  never  be  for  more  than  fifteen 
•consecutive  years. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. 

The  following  law,  which  applies  to  the  whole  Dominion  of 
■Canada,  was  passed,  in  1894  in  order  to  separate  juvenile  from 
older  criminals  during  trial,  and  also  with  a  view  to  providing 
places  of  reformation  for  them.  Those  under  the  apparent  age 
•of  16  are  to  be  tried  privately,  without  publicity,  separately  and 
apart  from  other  offenders.  If  arrestedj  under  warrant  or  com- 
mitted to  custody,  they  must  be  kept  in  custody,  pending  or  after 
trial,  apart  from  older  offenders  and  persons  waiting  trial,  and 
not  in  lock-ups  nor  police  stations,  nor  in  any  place  with  ordinary 
■criminals  and  prisoners,  nor  with  older  persons  charged  with 
crime.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  child  from  his  home,  he 
may  be  legally  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  or  to  the  Office  of  Neglected  Children  temporarily,  or  he 
may  be  committed  to  an  industrial  school  until  18,  if  a  constant 
■offender.  A  special  Commissioner  may  ^e  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  try  children  under  16. 

The  following  laws  apply  in  full  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
only,  though  parts  have  been  lately  adopted  by  other  provinces. 
Ontario,  Canada?^ — In  consequence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Prison  Reform  and  Crime,  appointed  in  1890,  the  Children's 
Protection  Act  of  1893  was  passed,  for  the  Government  decided 
that  it  was  more  important  to  deal  with  neglected  children  drifting 
into  crime  than  even  to  reform  the  prisons.  Under  this  Act  all 
towns  must  have  Children's  Aid  Societies  (this  term  includes  all 
incorporated  societies  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children)  and 
officers  to  put  the  Act  into  force.  These  officers  act  as  constables, 
and  may  apprehend  without  warrant  boys  under  14  and  girls  under 
16,  if  found  begging,  thieving,  sleeping  out,  wandering,  without 
proper  home  or  guardianship,  associating  with  drunkards,  or  grow- 
ing up  neglected  or  without  education.  If  a  child  is  dependent  or 
neglected  in  any  of  these  ways,  or  in  danger  as  regards  health, 
morals,  or  life,  thi-ongh  the   misconduct  or  intemperance  of  his 

'5  Laws  of  Ontario  dealing  with  neglected  and  dependent  children.  The  last 
revision  was  published  in  February,  1898,  by  Mr,  J.  J.  Kelso,  superintendent  of 
the  Department  of  Neglected  Children. 
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parents,  the  judge  may  appoint  the  Children's  Aid  Society  legal 
guardians,  with  power  to  place  out  the  child  till  he  is  18  or  during 
minority.  About  600  are  now  so  placed  out,  and  the  demand  for 
the  children  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  unsuitable  for  this  by 
reason  of  depravity  or  immorality,  the  child  may  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school,  refuge,  or  suitable  society  authorised  and  willing 
to  receive  and  take  charge  of  him  or  her  for  two  years,  and  may 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  till  the  age  of  18. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  the  legal  guardian,  and  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  child  is  educated,  has  a  suitable  home,  and  is  taught 
an  industiy.  Notice  must  also  be  given  to  this  society  when  any 
boy  under  12  or  girl  under  13  is  accused  of  any  offence.  The 
agent  must  then  investigate  the  case,  examine  the  home  surround- 
ings, &c.,  and  advise  the  judge  at  the  trial.  If  it  appears  desirable 
for  the  child's  welfai'C  and  for  the  public  good  he  may,  instead  of 
being  sentenced,  be  (1)  returned  to  the  parents;  (2)  bound  over 
till  he  is  21  or  less  to  some  responsible  person ;  (3)  placed  out  in 
a  foster  home;  (4)  fined  not  more  than  3 10;  (5)  placed  under 
suspended  sentence ;  (6)  if  wilful  and  unmanageable,  be  committed 
to  an  industrial  school,  reformatory,  or  refuge,  according  to  th6 
special  case.  The  religion  of  the  child  and  his  parents  must  be 
respected  by  sending  him  to  a  person  or  institution  of  the  same 
religion.  Houses  and  societies  taking  children  under  this  Act 
must  submit  to  inspection  by  duly  authorised  persons.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  may  appoint  a  person  as  superintendent  of 
neglected  and  dependent  children,  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature ;  part  of  his  duties  are  to  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  these  laws. 

Towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  are  to  have  temporary  shelters 
quite  distinct,  and  at  least  half  a  mile  distant,  from  penal  and 
pauper  establishments  and  persons;  convicts  and  paupers  may  not 
live  or  work  there.  Homes  for  children,  or  even  private  families, 
may  be  used  as  such  shelters  for  children  aged  from  3  to  14 
coming  under  this  Act.  This  provision  is  not  yet,  however,  fully 
carried  out  in  the  province.  The  judge  may  order  the  municipality 
from  which  the  accused  child  comes  to  pay  Si  a  week  till  the  boy 
is  14  or  the  girl  12 ;  this  amount  may  be  recovered  from  the 
parent,  who  must  also  pay  such  further  sum  as  the  judge  orders. 
Children  coming  under  this  Act  may  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  till  they  are  21  if  necessary,  but  if 
likely  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  child,  he  may  be  restored  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  to  his  parents  or  relatives.  Unless  sa 
ordered,  the  society  retains  control,  even  where  the  parent  contri- 
butes; and  if  restored,  the  court  may  order  the  parent  to  pay  the 
past  cost  of  maintenance. 
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Cliiklron  under  14-,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  may  be  sent 
to  a  home  for  neglected  children,  to  be  therefrom  adopted  by,  or 
apprenticed  to,  suitable  persons,  parents  having  no  right  to  intei'- 
fere,  except  by  permission  of  the  minister.  Separate  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  custody  and  detention  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
by  providing  distinct  premises,  or  other  suitable  arrangements,  and 
their  trial  must  be  held  in  separate  premises,  or  in  the  judge's 
private  office,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  then  in  police  courts,  but 
not  until  two  hours  after  all  other  trials  are  over  (Act  of  1887). 
•Children  under  l2  may  be  taken  to,  and  tried  in,  the  shelter  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  if  suitable,  or,  in  charges  of  cruelty, 
in  the  child's  own  home.  All  persons,  except  those  immediately 
concerned,  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  must  be  excluded  from 
the  place  of  trial  in  all  trials  for  cruelty  and  those  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age ;  newspaper  reporters,  &c.,  are  not  given 
admission,  nor  spectators.  Thus  in  1898  there  were  1,306  com- 
plaints under  the  Children's  Protection  Act;  of  these,  878  came 
before  the  Children's  Court  in  Toronto ;  66  children  were  taken  to 
the  shelter  when  arrested,  instead  of  to  jail,  and  98  while  on 
remand.^''  270  were  temporarily  cared  for  in  1897,  and  790  juvenile 
delinquents  tried;  73  were  sent  to  industrial  schools.  Many  were 
dismissed,  after  a  warning  or  a  week's  detention  in  the  shelter  or 
elsewhere,  as  this  is  often  found  sufficient  to  effect  a  reform.  The 
work  therefore  is  preventive  largely.  The  great  benefit  of  these 
laws  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Aid  Societies  are  semi-official  bodies, 
"with  constabulary  powers  in  rescuing  and  searching  for  children. 
Most  private  philanthropic  efforts  in  Canada  are  State-aided,  but 
this  society  forms  almost  the  only  exception,  and  receives  no 
Government  grant.  It  must,  however,  attend  to  all  neglected 
children  coming  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada,  and  also  attend  the  trials  of  all  children  under  16,  to 
assist  and  advise  the  magistrate.  The  society  further  investigates 
complaints  of  cruelty,  &c.,  and  receives  truants  and  incorrigible 
children,  &c. 

There  is  a  marked  decrease  of  crime,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  in 
Canada,  or  rather  in  Ontario,  judging  by  the  committals  to  prison, 
whether  those  to  the  common  jails  or  the  central  prison,  Toronto, 
and  also  by  the  committals  to  reformatories.  Only  five  times  since 
the  latter  was  opened  have  there  been  so  few  committals  as  in  1897, 
when  they  nuuibered  598  ;  of  these  26  were  under  18,  and  51  from 
18  to  20  years  old.  The  detention  given  is  longer  now  than 
formerly.     1893  and  1897  had  the  fewest  committals  to  prison 
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since  1874,  and  tbe  fewest  boys  under  16,  as  may  be  seen  from  the- 
following  tables : — 

Prisoners  Committed  to  Jails  in  Ontario. 
[From  "Annual  Report  of  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  for  1897."} 


Nua 

ber  of  Prisoners. 

Year. 

Meu  over 

Boys  under 

Women  over 

Girls  under 

Total. 

16  Years  of  Age. 

16  Years  of  Age. 

16  Years  of  Age. 

16  Years  of  Age. 

1869  

3,599 

294 

1,680 

82 

5,655 

1870  

4,215 

319 

1,737 

108 

^,119- 

'71  

4,586 

329 

1,642 

58 

6,615 

'72  

5,006 

281 

1,615 

56 

6,95* 

'73  

5,745 

323 

1,735 

74 

7,877 

'74  

7,298 

377 

1,746 

67 

9,488- 

'75  

8,048 

389 

1,566 

70 

10,073; 

'76  

9,005 

434 

1,727 

70 

11,236 

'77  

11,053 

542 

1,824 

62 

13,481 

'78  

9,537     . 

480 

1,959 

54 

12,030 

'79  

8,995 

416 

1,756 

53 

11,220 

1880  

8,229 

5*9 

1,863 

59 

11,300- 

'81  

7,007 

468 

1,681 

73 

9,229. 

'82  

7,236 

522 

1,750 

62 

9,620 

'83  

7,858 

423 

1,551 

48 

9,88a 

'84  

9,858 

458 

1,719 

46 

12,081 

'85  

9,419 

450 

1,507 

50 

11,426 

'86  

8,831 

352 

1,424 

38 

10,645 

'87  

8,996 

409 

1,574 

38 

11,017 

'88  

10,060 

551 

1,778 

65 

1^,454 

'89  

10,349 

451 

1,685 

46 

ii,53i 

1890  

9,622 

461 

1,677 

50 

11,810 

'91  

8,469 

421 

1,501 

32 

10,423 

'92  

7,177 

446 

1,335 

53 

9,011 

'93  

6,798 

388 

1,399 

34 

8,619 

'94  

7,785 

278 

1,350 

37 

9,450 

'95  

7,912 

284 

1,154 

30 

9,380 

'96  

7,622 

265 

1,147 

21 

9,058 

'97  

7,533 

235 

1,009 

47 

8,884 

The  highest  number  of  girls  committed  was  in  1870 ;  the  lowest  in  1896. 
„  boys  „  1888;  „  1897. 

The  population  of  Ontario  is  2,114,321  (1801)  ;  of  Toronto,  nearly  200,000. 
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Committals  to  Boys'  Reformatory.,  Ontario. 
[From  "Annual  Report  of  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  for  1897."] 


Yearly 

Nuni'icr 

Yearly 

Number 

Average 

Year. 

Present  at 

Year. 

Reprieved. 

Present  at 

Numlier 

Coniiiiittals. 

Kud  of  Year. 

170 

Committals. 

End  of  Year. 

of  Inmates. 

1867.... 

55 

1882.... 

84 



263 



'68.... 

59 

173 

'83.... 

58 

— 

245 

— 

'69.... 

47 

170 

'84... 

81 

— 

242 



'85.... 

51 

— 
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1870.... 

41 

193 

'86.... 

64 

— 

205 



'71.... 

48 

155 

'87.... 

60 

— 

192 



'72.... 

48 

158 

'88.... 

71 

— 

193 

209 

'73.... 

31 

130 

'89... 

85 

— 

210 

-05 

'74.... 

51 

139 

'75... 

71 

173 

1890.... 

63 

y- 

201 

178 

'76.... 

47 

183 

'91.... 

63 

31 

185 

170 

'77.... 

75 

195 

'92... 

67 

38 

168 

'78.... 

69 

196 

'93.... 

62 

16 

173 

'58 

'79... 

57 

206 

'94.... 

51 

11 

152 

150 

'95... 

57 

21 

147 

1880.... 

80 

216 

'96  ... 

55 

zz 

145 

150 

'81.... 

96 

250 

'97.... 

37 

24 

123 

132 

Average  number  of  inmates,  134  in  1898. 

Lowest  average,  132  in  1897;  highest,  263  in  1882. 

The  population  of  Ontario  is  2,1 14,321  (1891)  ;  of  Toronto,  nearly  200,000. 


Thus  between  1877  and  1897  there  has  been  a  great  and  fairly 
steady  decrease  in  committals  to  prison  throughout  Ontario,  in  spite 
of  an  increasing  population;  in  1877  there  were  13,481,  in  1897 
only  8,884;  the  juvenile  commitments  were  yz  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  highest  number  of  girls  committed  was  in  1870  (108), 
the  lowest  in  189H  (24),  but  in  1897  47.  Of  boys  under  16  most 
were  committed  in  1877  (542),  and  in  1888  (551),  fewest  in  1897 
(235).  The  committals  for  drunkenness  also  show  a  rapid  falling 
ofE.  In  fifteen  years  they  have  decreased  to  nearly  a  fourth,  1,716 
in  1897,  as  against  4,777  in  1882. 

The  marked  diminution  in  juvenile  crime  is  partly  attributed 
to  the  various  child-saving  agencies  (preventive  work),  partly 
to  the  system  of  giving  suspended  sentences,  as  these  give  a 
merely  thoughtless  lad  an  opportunity  to  reform,  partly  to  the 
private  investigation  made  before  the  magistrate;  no  doubt  this 
removes  the  romance,  excitement,  and  notoriety  of  police  court 
trials,  which  have  such  evil  consequences  elsewhere.  Many  lads 
simply  drift  into  crime  and  idle  ways  without  any  actual  criminal 
inclination. 

Vagrants  have  also  diminished,  the  committals  only  average 
56  a  year  for  the  last  three  years,  where  previously  they  were  121. 
Of  the  total  committals  to  jail,   14  per  cent,  were  uneducated. 
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67  per  cent,  ■were  intemperate.  At  all  ages  there  is  great  anxiety 
to  learn.'"  Of  all  the  comraittals  220  were  discharged  on  proba- 
tion or  suspended  sentence.  The  committals  to  the  reformatory 
show  a  steady  decrease  also.  In  London,  Ontario,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000,  there  were  only  60  juvenile  delinquents  in 
1898.  The  municipalities  from  which  the  committed  children 
come  may  be  ordered  to  pay  §2  a  week.  I  may  add  that  a  bye- 
law  ordering  a  curfew  bell  to  be  rung  at  a  cei'tain  hour  (9  p.m. 
usually),  after  which  children  may  not  play  about  the  streets, 
has  been  passed  in  iifty  towns,  and  has  worked  well  where 
■enforced. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  certified  corrective  institu- 
tions in  the  province  in  Januarj-,  1899,  was  but  350  (the  population 
is  over  two  millions),  distributed  thus:  Ontario  Boys'  Reforma- 
tory, 120;  Victoria  Industrial  School  for  boys  from  10  to  14  years 
old,  1 15  inmates  ;  St.  John's  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic 
boys  of  the  same  age,  42  inmates;  total  boys,  277.  Ontario 
Refuge  for  glials,  45 ;  Industrial  School  for  girls  10  to  14  years 
old,  28  ;  total  girls,  73. 

Toronto  has  three  certified  industrial  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquents  10  to  14  years  old.  The  Victoria  Industi-ial  School 
has  received  586  children  altogether;  49  were  committed  in  1898 
for  larceny,  truancy,  &c. 

The  sentence  of  boys  to  the  reformatory  which  receives 
delinquent  children  over  13  is  sometimes  for  a  wholly  indefinite 
period,  or  for  an  indefinite  period  not  to  exceed  three  or  five 
years  ;  the  minimum  being  three  to  six  months,  the  maximum 
six  years.  The  crimes  of  the  boys  committed  to  it  were  chiefly^ 
larceny,  house-breaking,  &c.  The  average  detention  is  some  seven- 
and-a-half  months ;  this  is  found  too  short  for  permanent  reform 
in  many  cases,  though  it  is  claimed  that  75  per  cent,  are  reformed 
and  do  well  subsequently.  The  average  age  is  14  and  15,  one 
was  11,  and  one  18  years  old.  Average  cost  §225  per  head.  Efforts 
are  made  by  careful  classification  to  prevent  contamination  in  the 
reformatory,  and  reform  is  tested  by  conditional  liberation;  thus  33 
were  so  released  (24  reprieved,  9  apprenticed)  in  1897,  and  27  in 
189G,  before  their  .sentence  had  expired,  as  a  reward  of  good 
conduct.  In  three  years  only  one  boy  has  needed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  prison  from  the  reformatory.  The  inmates  numbered 
147  in  189G,  and  123  at  the  close  of  1897,  as  compared  with  263  in 
1882. 

The  committals  to  the  girls'  reformatory^  were  97  in  1897  ;  of 
these  22  were  sent  to  jail  first ;  the  total  inmates  for  the  year 

»'  "Annual  Report  of  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  ChariticB,"  Ontario, 
J897. 
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•were  169,  the  average  59,  but  ouly  10  were  under  18  years  old; 
15  were  18  to  20  years  old,  the  rest  considerably  older,  so  that  the 
name  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  girls'  industrial  refuge  is  for 
jounger  delinquents,  from  13  to  16  years  old  ;  2  however  were 
under  13,  4  were  13  ;  8,  14  years  old ;  3,  15  ;  and  5  were  16  years 
-old  ;  previousl}'  they  were  admitted  much  younger,  11  and  less  ; 
the  average  age  is  14,  and  the  detention  is  from  six  months  to 
three  years ;  also  for  an  indefinite  period  in  some  cases,  but  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  Theft,  vagrancy,  and  uncontrollability  are  the 
chief  crimes  for  which  these  girls  are  committed  to  the  refuge ; 
to  the  reformatory  mainly  for  drunkenness,  larceny,  &c. ;  here  the 
average  sentence  is  eight  months,  and  the  complaint  is  made 
that  this  is  too  short.  The  majority,  however,  do  well  on 
leaving,  and  all  those  sent  out  last  year  from  the  refuge  were 
doing  Avell. 

By  the  Industrial  School  Act,  school  boards  may  aid  these 
schools  with  grants,  by  payment  of  teachers  or  of  fixed  sums. 
Children  found  begging,  with  criminal  or  drunken  parents, 
convicted  of  petty  crime,  or  expelled  from  schools  may  be  sent 
by  the  judge  to  such  schools  till  they  are  16  or  less.  Juvenile 
oifenders  under  13  may  also  be  sent  till  they  are  reformed,  instead 
of  being  imprisoned,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  17,  and  when  tit 
to  be  discharged  either  on  probation  or  permanently,  they  may  be 
apprenticed,  &c.  If  their  presence  is  injurious  to  the  school,  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  reformatory.  The  industrial  school 
authorities,  while  retaining  control  till  the  child  is  18  if  necessary, 
bave  ample  powers  to  board  out  inmates  or  return  them  to  the 
parents  or  relatiA^es  if  suitable.  Parents  may  be  ordered  to  pay 
up  to  $r5  a  week.  There  is  a  splendid  reformatoi'y  at  Penetan- 
guishene,  Ontario,  for  delinquent  boys  from  13  to  16  years  old 
when  committed ;  for  many  years  this  was  really  a  prison ;  now 
this  is  changed,  and  it  is  a  real  refoi-matorj',  and  one  of  the  sights  of 
Ontario.  Here,  too,  the  inmates  are  decreasing.  Of  course  in  all 
these  schools  the  per  capita  cost  is  considerably  higher  when 
the  inmates  are  few  than  when  they  are  numerous.  The  decrease 
in  numbers  is  not  due  to  relaxed  efilort,  as  the  officers  are  diligent 
in  hunting  up  neglected  children  and  trying  to  stop  youthful 
wrongdoing'. 

In  1890  there  was  i  criminal  to  every  4,247  of  the  poj^ulation, 
a  fifth  of  those  in  the  United  States,  which  had  i  in  786"5. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  many  children  emigrated  to 
Canada  by  Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Macpherson,  and  others,  only  3  per 
cent,  are  believed  to  have  relapsed  into  crime,  although  they 
belong  to  a  class  which,  but  for  timely  aid,  would  inevitably  have 
drifted  in  large  numbers  into  the  criminal  class. 
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The  United  States. 

As  each  State  in  America  passes  its  own  laws,  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  tliem  all  in  detail  or  to  take  a  general  survey.  More- 
over, many  of  the  States  do  not  keep  accurate  statistics,  or  have  only 
recently  begun  to  do  so,  hence  while  some  assert  crime  is  diminish- 
ing, others,  with  apparently  equally  good  reason,  assert  that  it  is 
on  the  increase.  As  a  whole  it  is  increasing,  but  in  certain  States 
there  is  a  decrease.  The  laws  of  many  States  are  excellent,  but  iu 
many  cases  they  are  not  carried  into  effect,  and  exist  on  paper  only, 
or  largely  so,  though  undoubtedly  recent  years  show  great  attempts 
at  reform,  and  one  or  two  States  have  introduced  the  most  advanced 
and  successful  systems  for  dealing  with  criminals  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Several  States  insist  on  children  being  tried  apart 
from  adults,  either  in  a  separate  place  or  at  a  separate  time  ;  but  by 
an  irony  of  fate,  in  many  of  the  county  jails  adult  and  juvenile 
offenders  are  locked  up  together  while  waiting  ti'ial ;  in  one  case, 
where  separate  provision  had  been  made,  the  jailer  stated  that  he 
had  put  a  boy  under  remand  in  the  common  cell,  as  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  lonely  !  Even  those  who  are  only  to  appear 
as  witnesses,  are  liable  to  be  locked  up  with  criminals  if  unable 
to  obtain  bail ;  in  one  case,  indeed,  the  witness  of  a  horrible  crime 
was  locked  up,  while  the  criminal,  getting  bail,  was  allowed  his 
freedom  !  In  another  instance  the  criminal  and  the  witness  against 
him,  a  lad,  were  locked  up  together  pending  the  trial.  Tramps 
are  frequently  put  into  these  county  jails,  and  prefer  them  to  the 
workhouse.^  Glancing  through  the  numerous  reports  of  prison 
inspections  kindly  sent  me,  various  oddities  are  seen;  for  example, 
in  one  place  a  visitor  writes:  "  No  precautions  are  observed.  The 
"  prisoners  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  place,  and  doors  were  not 
"  locked  behind  us.  They  prefer  to  stay  rather  than  run  away  !  " 
Another  says :  "  It  is  understood  the  walls  of  Heaven  are  of 
"  jasper,  but  the  floors  of  the  Pipestone  county  jail  are  of  jasper." 
In  another  the  following  is  given  as  the  bill  of  fare,  and  is  a  fair 
sample  of  many  county  jails  :  BreaJcfasf. — Bread  and  butter,  coffee, 
potatoes,  meat,  cookies ;  Dinner. — Fresh  meat,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, Boup  twice  a  week,  other  days  pie  or  pudding,  bread  and 
butter,  syrup,  tea ;  Supper-. — Coffee,  bread  and  butter,  syrup, 
sauce,  cookies,  sometimes  fish  and  cheese  !  Prisoners  are  certainly 
better  fed  than  with  us,  and  usually  get  as  much  as  they  want  to 
eat,  though  the  per  capita  cost  is  less,  owing  to  the  free  sale  of 

**  Residents  in  Canada  and  the  States  say  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
there  is  an  epidemic,  so  to  speak,  of  petty  offences :  these  are  purposely  committed 
in  order  to  secure  a  warm  shelter  during  the  severe  weather.  I  cannot  wonder 
greatly  at  this :  1  would  certainly  far  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  Dublin  prison  than  itt 
a  Dublin  workhouse. 
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labour,  being  only  22Z.,  as  against  35/.  with  us.     The  labour  covers 
fully  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

The  distinctive   features  of    the  American  penal  system   are  : 

(1)  Their  reformatories  (for  much  older  offenders  than  with  us)  ; 

(2)  Their  probation  system  (with  official  supervision)  j  (3)  The 
indeterminate  sentence  ;  and  (4)  Their  release  of  inmates  on  parole. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  every  criminal  is  potentially  a  good 
citizen.  Crime,  however,  is  a  local  nither  than  a  national  concern,. 
each  State  having  its  own  criminal  code  and  prison  treatment, 
hence  statistics  of  the  different  States  are  hardly  comparable, 
the  definition  of  crime  and  the  penalties  differ  so  widely. 
Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  considers  the  most  progressive  States  are 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  I  should  add,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  The  four  former 
have  adopted  the  parole  system,  indeterminate  sentence  and 
reformatories ;  the  sentence  frequently  being,  "  to  be  left  till 
"  good  reason  to  hope  for  reform."  As  a  rule  criminals  who 
have  committed  serious  offences  are  confined  in  State  prisons  or 
reformatories ;  others,  for  slighter  offences  or  misdemeanours,, 
in  workhouses  and  county  jails.  The  minimum  sentence  in  the 
former  is  one  year.  In  1890  the  State  prisons  contained  46,000 
prisoners  out  of  a  total  of  82,000  (now  84,000).  Longer  sentences- 
are  usually  given  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country,  and 
drunkenness  is  a  much,  more  serious  offence.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  is  some  78  millions.  The  prisoners  in  1890  were 
772  per  million  of  the  population ;  the  average  sentence  is  three 
years;  crime  costs  59  million  dollars.^^  America  early  recognised 
that  children  under  a  certain  age  were  incapable  of  crime,  and 
has  made  great  efforts  to  differentiate  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
and  adult  offenders. 

The  cost  per  head  of  the  refoi-matory  and  industrial  schools  in 
the  United  States  ranges  from  183  dollars  (in  Iowa,  with  400  in- 
mates) to  358  (Missouri,  100  inmates),  and  the  numbers  vary  from 
100  to  782  in  New  York  and  758  in  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania 
State  Reform  School  has  483,  and  the  industrial  school  400  inmates; 
Wisconsin  396.  Where  the  inmates  are  fewer  the  per  capita  cost 
is  naturally  higher.  As  regards  juvenile  crime,  compared  with 
Ontario  (Canada),  Rhode  Island  has  one-seventh  the  population 
of  Ontario,"  but  more  juvenile  delinquents  and  committals  to 
reformatories  (171).  Wisconsin,  withe's,  smaller  population  by 
one-third,  has  thx'ee  times  the  number  of  boys  in  the  State  Reform 
School  (396).  Iowa  has  the  same  number,  with  a  smaller  popula- 
tion.     Minnesota  has  half  the  population  of   Ontario,   but  more 

'»  Reports  of  State  Board  of  Charity.     State  Aid  Association. 
*"  Report  of  Prison  Inspector,  Ontario. 
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inmates  ill  the  State  Reform  School  (135).     Nebraska,  one-tliird 
the  population,  but  twice  the  number  in  reformatories. 

Slightly  over  onc-tliird,  38  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in 
America,  are  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage,  but  52  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  half  the  criminals,  are  foreigners,  and  among  juvenile 
criminals  the  proportion  is  higher,  61  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds.     Halt'  the  paupers  are  said  to  be  foreignei'S." 


r 

ercentage  of  Totals  in  each  Class. 

Native  Born. 
Native  I'iiientage. 

Kiitive  Born. 
Foreign  Parentage. 

Foreign  Born. 

Total  population    

Convicts 

Juvenile  delinquents.... 
Paupers  

625 
48-2 
38-9 
40-9 

4J-0 

20-9 
26-2 
46-4 

2+-6 

16() 
25-6 
147 

;3U'4 

Under  the  New  York  penal  code,  destitution  is  an  offence  for 
which  children  can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate. 

The  comparative  cost  of  State  reformatories  is  given  as 
follows: — 


Concord,  ilassacliusetts 

Elmira,  J^ew  York    

State  prisons — 

Sing-Sing,  New  York 

Joliet,  Illinois     

Columbus,  Ohio 


Net  Cost  per  Head* 


•83 
•53 

7it 

20t 

z6f 


*  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  "  Report  to  Secretary  of  State  on  Treatment  of  Crime 
in  the  United  States,  April,  1899."     Census,  1890,  Dr.  Wines'  returns. 
+  These  figures  are  low,  because  of  labour  earning. 


In  1S9.J-97  1,172  prisoners  were  paroled  from  Ohio,  and  the 
system  works  well.  In  New  York  parole  is  given  as  soon  as  it 
appears  likely  the  prisoner  will  not  violate  the  law  when  at 
liberty,  but  it  is  little  u.sed  there;  the  law  was  pas.sed  in  1890. 

As  a  rule  in  few  SUites  are  parents  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  maintcnance^of  their  children,  who  are  dependent  on 
charity ;  in  some  tlu-y  are,  and  are  punished  for  neglecting  to 
support  their  families. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  dependent 
on  the  public  for  support  in  various  places.    As  delinquent  children 


«»  "Century,"  September,  1893. 
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are  nsuallj  classed  -with  these,  and  in  most  of  the  States  treated 
by  the  same  method,  separate  statistics  are  not  easy  to  obtain  : — 

Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children.''' 


ZS'ew  York  City  

„  State 

London,  England  .... 
Boston 


1892-91 
1893 

1891-94 
'90-94 


Philadelphia  |      1893 

California    

Ohio     

Massachusetts    .... 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota  

Indiana   


'95 
'95 
'95 
'98 
'92 
'96 
1890 


Number 
Supported 
Annually. 


1,801,789 
5.997,853 
4,2", 743 
448,447 
1,041^,964 
1,208,130 
3,672,316 

2,238,943 
2,093,889 
5,258,014 
1,300,000 
2,192,404 


15,331 

29,909 

20,426 

356 

529 

5,409 

3,600 

1,311 

198 

8,584 

125 

3.000 


Ratio  to 
Population. 


to 


to 


117 
200 
206 
856 
1,979 
225 

t,000 

1,707 

10,400 

612 

10,468 

730 


Cost 
in  Dollars. 


1,683,847 
2,439,216 


312,217 
242,554 
130,000 

33,C00 
1,505,107 

21,900 
214,548 


*  Partly   from   State   Public    School   and   other   reports,  partly  from   the 
"American  Journal  of  Sociology,"  May,  1896. 


About  20  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  prisoners  have  trades; 
in  some  places  only  10  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  there  was  an  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  of  25  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years 
1880-90;  in  the  same  time  the  convicts  increased  27  per  cent., 
the  prisoners  in  county  jails  25  per  cent.,  while  the  inmates 
of  juvenile  reformatories  showed  an  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period.  At  the  National  Prison  Congress  held 
recently  a't  Minnesota,  it  was  stated  that  crime  had  increased 
one-third  faster  than  the  population.  The  proportion  of  juvenile 
to  adult  criminals  has  been  given  as  i  to  7  ;  females  under  21 
were  7  per  cent,  (in  England  16  per  cent.)  of  the  total  prisoners: 
very  few  females  are  sent  to  prison  in  America.  From  1850  to 
1880  criminals  quadrupled  (or  increased  445  per  cent.,  the  popu- 
lation increasing  170  per  cent.)  ;  from  1894  to  1897  they  increased 
(mostly  in  cities)  27  per  cent.  These  general  statistics  are, 
however,  apt  to  be  misleading — offences  have  multiplied,  records 
are  more  carefully  kept  now;  and  a  general  comparison  is  unfair. 
The  president  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  (1894)  stated  that 
in  1850  there  was  i  prisoner  to  3,261  people  in  the  United  States  ; 
in  1860,  I  to  1,600;  in  1870,  i  to  1,021  ;  in  1880,  i  to  837  ;  and  in 
1890,  I  to  757.  There  are  altogether  1,758  county  jails,  containing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons.  In  1890  there  were  74 
prisoners  under  14,  and  8,984  from  15  to  19  years  old. 
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There  are  some  25,000,000  children  under  16  in  the  United 
States:  about  100,000  are  dependent  on  the  public  (average  cost 
$100  a  year),  and  about  15,000  are  in  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  (with  an  average  of  i  caretaker  to  12  children),  costing 
$133  each,  or  a  total  of  §2, 000,000,  besides  about  Si 0,000,000  for 
the  buildings/-  Eighteen  of  the  States  make  legal  provision  for 
dependent  children ;  twenty-four  do  not.  The  United  States 
spends  something  like  $100,000,000  a  year  on  charity.  In  the 
southern  States  prisoners,  even  children,  are  still  leased  out  as 
laboui'ers ;  thus,  out  of  1,245  leased  out  in  Georgia,  1884,  100 
were  boys  under  16  and  400  lads  from  16  to  20  years  old." 

The  American  Humane  Associations,  at  their  Washington 
Conference  in  1898,  reported  the  work  of  twenty-seven  associa- 
tions, which  had  helped  32,681  children  during  the  year.** 

The  States  of  New  Y^ork  and  ^lassachusetts  show  a  diminution 
of  crime,  especially  among  juveniles ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
New  York  was  the  very  first  place  in  the  world  to  establish  by 
law  a  reformatory  for  juvenile  delinquents:  this  was  the  House  of 
Refuge,  opened  in  1824,  for  both  sexes  from  6  to  16  years  of  age 
(now  12  to  16),  accused  of  various  crimes  other  than  felony. 

New  York. 

The  penal  code  relating  to  children  was  revised  and  repub- 
lished in  1896.**  Under  it  a  child  under  7  is  incapable  of  crime ; 
one  from  7  to  14  years  old  is  presumed  to  be  incapable,  unless 
proof  is  given  of  his  capacity  to  understand  the  act  and  its  wrong- 
fulness. When  no  certificate  of  age  can  be  had,  a  magistrate  and 
doctor  have  power  to  determine  it.  Common  law  presumes  a  child 
under  14  to  be  incapable  of  crime,  and  he  must  be  acquitted  by  the 
jury  imless  proof  of  capacity  is  given.  If  a  child  under  14  has 
committed  a  crime  (not  murder)  which  would  be  felony  in  an 
adult,  he  is  to  be  tried  as  for  misdemeanour,  and  the  penalty 
impo.sed  is  to  be  that  prescribed  for  misdemeanours. 

Children  convicted  of  misdemeanour  maij,  and  of  crime,  must 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  house  of  refuge,  or  duly  authorised 
institution  or  person,  such  being  given  full  legal  control.  When 
juvenile  delinquents  are  taken  before  magistrates,  the  parents 
mnst  be  examined,  and  if  found  negligent,  are  deprived  of 
their  custody,  and  the  children  sent  to  institutions  of  the  same 
religion  as  their  parents  if  possible.     A  child  under  16  convicted 

*'  Conference  of  Cliarities,  Colorado. 
**  Howard  Association. 
**  Humane  Associations,  Washington,  1898. 

*^  Manual  containing  penal  code  and  all  statutes  relMting  to  children.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.     New  York. 
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of  misdemeanour  shall  not  be  sent  to  a  prison  or  penitentiary  for 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  its  transfer  to  an  institution  authorised 
to  receive  committed  children  (of  whicli  there  are  thirty-three  in 
New  York),  and  as  such,  receiving  grants  from  the  city  authorities. 
A  magistrate  rnay  commit  temporarily  to  such  authorised  institu- 
tion any  child  under  16  held  for  trial  on  a  criminal  charge,  or 
juvenile  witnesses.  No  child  (since  1892),  even  if  a  criminal, 
under  the  real  or  apparent  age  of  16,  is  to  be  in  any  prison,  court 
room,  vehicle,  or  place  of  confinement  in  company  with  adult 
criminals.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
must  bring  violations  of  the  laAvs  before  the  court,  and  advise  and 
assist  in  the  disposal  of  the  child. 

Cases  involving  the  trial  of  children  are  to  be  heard  apart 
from  trials  of  other  cases — to  have  preference  over  others  in  all 
courts,  and  a  special  record  has  to  be  kept.  Children  in  bad  com- 
pany or  juvenile  offenders  from  12  to  16  may  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  refuge,  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  (who  may  be  appointed  legal  guardians)  or  to  a  duly 
authorised  charitable  institution,  or  person,  but  not  to  jail.  Where 
sentence  is  given  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  judicial  districts 
the  place  of  confinement  is  to  be  the  house  of  i-ef  nge  established 
by  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  New 
York ;  from  other  districts  they  are  sent  to  the  "Western  House  of 
Refuge,  called  now  the  Rochester  Industrial  School,  except  in 
cases  named  below.  If  a  person  under  12  is  convicted  of  felony, 
or  under  16  of  crime,  or  male  16  to  18  of  crime  in  any  deo'ree  not 
amounting  to  felony,  the  court  instead  of  prison  or  penitentiary, 
may  confine  him  in  a  house  of  refuge.  Males  aged  16  to  21 
convicted  of  felony,  or  ordered  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  less, 
may  be  sent  to  a  county  penitentiary  instead  of  to  prison.  Thus 
a  prisoner  under  16  convicted  of  burglary  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, but  may  be  sent  to  a  house  of  refuge  instead  ;  the  term  of 
detention  is  fixed  by  statute,  and  need  not  be  specified  in  the 
committal.  The  authorities  of  the  House  of  Refuge  have  full  leo-al 
power  to  retain  the  males  till  their  majority,  females  till  they  are 
18;  but  they  may  bind  out  childi-en  committed  to  them.  Children 
under  16  deserting  their  homes,  or  keeping  bad  company,  may  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  refuge.  The  above  statements  do  not 
prevent  the  following  provisions :  A  person  under  16  convicted 
of  crime  may,  instead  of  being  sent  to  confinement,  or  fined,  be 
placed  in  charge  of  any  person  or  institution  willing  to  receive 
him,  subject  to  such  control  as  a  parent  may  exercise  over  a 
minor.  Thus  the  Female  Guardians  Society  may  receive  girls 
committed  by  the  court,  and  may  place  them  out  in  families. 
The  only  magistrates  authorised  to  commit  children  to  institutions 
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are  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  police  justices,  judges  of 
general  session,  city  judge,  and  recorder.  Appeals  are  alloweil! 
within  twenty  days  from  the  person  having  liad  previous  custody 
of  the  child,  the  child  to  remain  in  the  institution  pending  the 
decision,  but  the  child  may  be  i-eturned,  if  the  home  is  found 
satisfactory.  Boys  from  7  to  1.6  may  be  voluntarily  surrendei'ed 
by  parents,  if  vagrants,  vicious,  of  bad  habits,  &c.,  to  Burnhani 
Industrial  Farm. 

A  child's  evidence  may  be  given  even  if  too  young  to  under- 
stand an  oath,  but  unless  confirmed,  such  evidence  may  not 
convict.  In  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  fines  are  to  be  paid  to  that 
Society.  In  general,  if  a  child  is  allowed  to  grow  up  neglected 
or  falling  into  petty  crimes,  he  may  be  removed  from  his  parents. 

The  well-known  Elmie.a.  Reformatory  is  for  male  first  offenders- 
Tor  for  those  not  hitherto  convicted  of  crime  piinishable  by 
imprisonment)  16  to  30  years  old  (the  average  age  is  21),  such 
may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Elmira.  The  maximnm 
sentence  is  five  years,  this  can  be  reduced  to  two  by  good  con- 
duct. Whippings  used  to  be  given  here,  according  to  some  writers, 
for  very  small  offences.  Careful  statistics  of  4,000  criminals 
imprisoned  there,  showed  there  was  clearly  drunkenness  in  the 
parents  in  38'7  per  cent,  cases  ;  probably  in  11  per  cent,  more,  and 
of  5,000  only  I  per  cent,  had  kept  good  company  :  42*6  had  no 
moral  sense.     The  cost  per  head  is  from  S107  to  $133  a  year.^^ 

The  principle  governing  Elmira  and  other  State  reformatories 
is  that  the  inmates  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  their  crimes ; 
they  had  no  chance  owing  either  to  an  inheritance  of  evil 
tendencies  and  defects  or  to  bad  surroundings,  hence  the  object 
aimed  at  is  regeneration,  physical  and  mental,  rather  than  punish- 
ment, severe  as  the  discipline  is.  The  inmates  are  called  inmates,, 
not  prisoners.  Out  of  406  discharged  inmates,  only  66  were  badly 
conducted  after  leaving.  The  method  at  Elmira  is  largely  based 
on  physical  development  by  means  of  gymnastics,  baths,  massage, 
(fee,  the  muscles  are  strengthened,  physical  degeneration  being 
the  cause  of  much  crime  ;  this  makes  the  will  firmer  and  stronger, 
and  gives  power  to  resist  evil ;  66  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were 
found  on  examination  to  be  physically  degenerate,  75  per  cent, 
grossly  ignorant,  and  95  per  cent,  came  from  bad  associations. 
The  estimated  reforms  of  convicts  paroled  from  Elmira  up  to 
September,  1S93,  was  81*9  per  cent.  Definite  information  of 
1,125  ex-inmates  showed  certainly  that  78'5  per  cent,  had  not 
relapsed.     Perhaps,  however,  the  results  are  over  stated,  as  they 

**  Eeport  of  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  1898. 
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relate  mostly  to  the  period — six  to  twelve  months — of  supervision. 
The  inmates  number  1,354.  The  Burnham  Farm  is  for  vicious 
hoys  from  7  to  16  years  old,  and  is  worked,  not  by  paid  helpers, 
but  by  brothers  (like  Wichern's  Rauhe  Haus),  called  the  Order  of 
Saint  Christopher.  The  results,  Mr.  Round  assures  me  in  June, 
1899,  ai'e  most  remarkable,  90  per  cent,  have  turnei  out  mao-nifi- 
cently.  The  boys  are  trained  to  love  industry,  and  when  that 
habit  is  acquired  they  are  released,  either  adopted,  apprenticed, 
Mir  placed  out;  all  are  doing  well  so  far;  the  industry  taug;ht 
is  always  one  by  which,  they  can  subsequently  earn  a  livino-. 
This  is  the  only  New  York  Institution  adopting  the  cottage 
system. 

The  chief  of  police  ordered  in  1896  that  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  should  always  be  notified  of  all 
■cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  and  of  arrests  of  children  under  16, 
and  of  ary  offences  against  children  under  16.*'  He  also  ordered 
that  all  girls  under  16  given  into  custody  should  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  who  will  also  take  charge  of  all  children  brought  as 
vilgrants  to  the  station  house.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  may  also  receive  children  pending  their 
trial  or  those  committed  as  witnesses.*^ 

There  is  probably  no  city  where  such  enormous  efforts  are 
made,  not,  it  may  be  conceded,  always  in  the  wisest  way,  at  least 
in  the  past,  to  cope  with  child  misery  and  sin.  The  results  are 
now  beginning  to  be  seen  in  the  diminution  of  crime  amono- 
women  and  girls,  shown  in  the  great  falling  off  of  commitments 
to  prison,  in  spite  of  increasingly  severe  laws;  but  crime  among 
boys  from  14  to  20  is  increasing  here,  as  in  most  cities. 

The  New  York  Police  reports  show  a  diminution  of  persona 
arrested  for  crime  of  some  16,000  in  twenty  years  (1862  to  1882)  ; 
the  highest  number  given  is  in  1862,  when  82,072  persons  were 
arrested.  The  population  increased  during  those  twenty  years 
some  50  per  cent. 

There  was  a  farther  decrease  of  some  12^  per  cent,  of  all 
crimes  from  1875  up  to  1885,  though  the  lowest  figure  reached 
was  in  1881  and  1882.  There  are  1,912  prisoners  per  million  of 
the  population  in  this  State.  Prison  records  have  been  kept  in 
their  present  form  since  1875,  and  show  the  following  diminution 
in  juvenile  criminals  : — 


*■  Rev.  T.  Dennis.  New  Tork.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Ciiildren. 

"  Reports  of  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children;  Chlldron's  Aid 
Society,  &c  ,  &c.,  New  York-. 
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New  York  Juvenile  Delinquency.     Number  Arraigned. 


Year. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Committed. 

Population. 

1875  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

1880  

'81  

'82  

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  

'87  

'88  

'89  

1890  

'91  

'92  

'93  

'94  

1,139 
I,i86 

',035 
905 

55i 

6z8 
610 
642 
610 
548 

5'5 
580 

531 
575 
646 

536 
677 

570 
274 

932 

888 
748 
654 
436 

499 
467 
510 
496 
443 
420 
465 
416 
431 
485 

440 
564 
493 
238 

207 
298 
287 
251 
116 

129 
143 
132 
114 
105 
95 
115 
115 
144 
161 

96 
113 

77 
36 

917 
976 
794 
605 
266 

357 
330 
316 
393 
323 
320 
400 
363 
380 
461 

390 
515* 
459 
210 

726,386 

1,206,577 
1.397,395 

1,680,796 

1,891,452 
1,957.452 

•  This  increase  is  due  to  commitments  of  children  to  charitable  institutions, 
mainly  at  the  instance  of  parents. 


Commitments  of  Girls  under  20. 


1877 2,657 

'78 2,172 

1880 1,758 

'81 2,107 

'82... 1,860 


1883 2,054 

'84 2,413 

'85 2,231 

'86* 1,968 

'87 1,956 

'88 1,116 


1889 

1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 


i,ior 

1,991 
1,996 
1,984 
2,033* 


Commitments  of  Females  for  Petit  Larceny. 


1859 

1860 
'61 
'63 
'64 
'65 
'69 

1870 


994 

1874 

'77 

890 

'78 

880 

'79 

1,113 

1,131 

1880 

997 

'81 

989 

'82 

'83 

746 

'84 

572 

1885 

452 

'86 

475 

'87 

380 

'88 

'89 

361 

309 

1890 

292 

'91 

298 

'92 

267 

'93 

245 
247 
223 

23J 

210 

215 
179 
224 

229 


**  Including  those  sent  to  InBtitutions. 
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Commitments  of  Female  Vagrants. 


1857  3>449 

'59 5,778 


1860 


5,880 


1871 3,172 

'72  2,^43 

'77 2,044. 

'78 2,106 


1879 

1880 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'8t 
'85 
'86 


2,045 

1,541 
1,854 
1,788 

2,434 
2,520 

2.565 
2,418 


1887 


2,055 

«,8«4 

1.995 

1,980 

'91  .2,022 


'89 


1890 


'92 


1,769 


'93 1,802 


In  regard  to  commitments  of  young  girls,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  police  statistics  include  now  all  those  com.- 
mitted  to  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  whereas  formerly 
only  those  imprisoned  were  reported  in  these  tables. 


1857 2,450 

'59 2,626 


Commitments  of  Males  for  Petit  Larceny. 

1888  ... 
'89  ... 


1865 2,347 

1876 3,253 

'77 2,346 

'78 2,210 

'79 1,844 


1880 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'84 
'85 
'86 
'87 


2,011 
1,926 
1,955 
2,055 
1.925 
1,950 
1,837 
1,928 


1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 


,1.927 
1,933 

».937 
1.972 
1,961 

1,987 


Commitments  of  Boys  under  14  Years  of  Age,''* 

1864  (under  15)....  1,965    ;  1880  (undir  14). 
'65         „  ....   1,934        '81 


1876  (under  14). 
'77 
'78 
'79 


2,076 
1.930 
2,007 
1,670 


'82 
'83 

'84 
'85 
'86 


1,651 
1,823 
2,124 
2,118 
2,248 
2,099 
2,240 


1887  (under  14) 

'88 


'89 

1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 


1.775 
1,836 
2,097 

2,031 
2,061 

2,294 
2,079 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  commitments  of 
gii'ls  and  women  for  vagrancy  fell  fi'om  5,880  in  1860  to  1,802  in 
1893,  or  from  one  in  every  138I  persons  in  1860  (when  the  popu- 
lation was  864,224)  to  one  in  evei-y  1,050  in  1893  (when  the 
population  was  1,891,306).  Again,  the  commitments  of  petty 
girl  thieves  fell  from  one  in  every  743  in  1865  (when  the  popula- 
tion was  726,386)  to  one  in  8,259  i^  1893.  Male  vagrants  also 
have  diminished,  and  male  petty  thieves  have  decreased  by  some 
700  during  twenty-five  years,  as  have  also  the  commitments  of 
boys  under  14  years. 

This  is  graphically  represented  by  the  following  diagrams : — 

*»  The  above  tables  are  taken  from  the  Police  returns  and  the  "  Reports  of 
"  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society." 
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16CS. 


jSicw  York.** 
Commitments  of  Girls  for  Petty  Thefts. 

•79.   '80.  '61.  "Si    '8^.  '84.  '85.  '66.  '87.  '88.   'S9.  'CO.  '91.   '92.    "gS.    Year. 


Number  ot 


3&0   361    309   292   29S    267    243   247    223  1^33   2'o  215    179  224    229    <      Commitr 

meuU. 


Or,  from  i  to  every  743  of  the  population,  tie  number  Laa  fallen  to  i  in  every  7.300 


Juvenile  Delinquents 

if  76.  "79.  'go.  '61,  '82.  fZ.  '84.  "85.  '86.  '87.  'f8.  '89.  "90.  '91.  '92.  "OS.     Year. 


93    43^  499  467   51O  496  443  420  4^5  4i6  431  4!35  44o  £('4  493  238     No.  of  Boys, 
£07  116   129   143   132  114  103     95   116  115  144  161     96   113     77     86     No.  of  GirU. 


^  Jn  part  trorc  "  The  CLUdrcn  cf  tb«  I'oor  "  by  Jacob  C.  Kiis.   By  permission. 
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1877, 


2,8oo 
2,6oo 
2,400 
2,:oo 
2,000 
i.Soo 
1, 600 
1,4  JO 
i,:oo 
1,000 


Commitments  of  Girls  under  20  for  all  causes. 

78.  '80.  '81.  '82.  "83.  'at.  "85.  '86.  '87.  '88.  '89.  '90.  '91.  '92.  '93.      Years. 
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New  York"  of  course  contains  many  nationalities,  and  the 
foreign-born  appear  to  contribute  more  than  their  rightful  share 
of  convicts  and  paupers.  Thus,  -while  Irish-born  people  are 
1 2  "6  per  cent,  of  New  York  inhabitants  (more  than  any  other 
nationality),  in  the  penitentiary  they  number  15*4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  in  the  workhouses,  367  per  cent.,  and  35*5  in  hospitals, 
asylums,  &c. ;  that  is  of  the  total  inmates  in  each  place. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  juvenile 
delinquents  of  something  like  50  per  cent,  between  1875  and 
1891,  though  part  of  the  decrease  may  be  credited  to  the  increasing 
reluctance  of  magistrates  to  send  children  to  prison.  The  warden 
of  the  city  prison  stated  in  1852  that  one-fourth  of  all  the 
prisoners,  and  half  of  those  in  for  petty  crimes,  were  under 
21  years  of  age.  The  arrests  averaged  70  in  every  1,000  of 
the  population,  or  i  in  14,  and  there  was  the  enormous  number 
of  30,000  vagrant  children  in  addition.  In  1849  the  chief 
of  police  reported  2,955  children  under  15  as  vagrants  and 
dissolute  (in  eleven  wards  of  the  city)  ;  the  boys  were  all 
thieves,  the  girls  all  embryo  prostitutes,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  child  population  of  school  age  were  vagrants.  In  1881 
1,287  vagrant  girls  were  aided  and  lodged  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society;  in  1891  only  335.  There  are  still  some  50,000  children 
of  school  age  not  at  school,  in  spite  of  the  law  ;  the  gravity  cf  this 
fact  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  three-fourths  (other 
reformatories  give  the  same  proportion,  75  per  cent.)  of  those 
committed  to  Elmira  had  next  to  no  education,  and  Dr.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  stated  that  the  returns  of  seventeen 


«  "  Forum,"  January,  1899. 
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States  showed  that  there  were  eight  times  as  many  criminals  from 
the  illiterate  as  from  an  equal  number  of  the  educated  class.  The 
ratio  is  the  same  in  Michigan,  but  the  uneducated  in  that  State 
only  number  5  per  cent,  of  the  popnlatiou.  An  argument  in  favour 
of  preventive  work  is  further  found  in  the  cost  per  head  of 
prisoners.  In  "the  Tombs"  this  is  $1077;  the  cost  of  each 
child  in  poorhouses  is  $140  ;  of  each  child  aided  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  (some  10,000  a  year),  $24^^  per  head.  Further  details 
of  special  institutions  are  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Massaclmsetts. 

To  this  State  belongs  the  double  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  stai't  a  State  system  of  preventive  work,  and  also  of  having 
set  an  example  (gradually  being  followed  by  other  countries)  as  to 
methods  of  dealing  with  first  and  juvenile  offenders.  The  boarding- 
out  system  also  is  widely  adopted  here  for  all  classes  of  children. 
The  population  of  the  State  is  2^  millions.  The  First  Offenders  Act 
was  passed  in  England  in  1887 ;  in  Massachusetts  in  1869.  Under 
this  Act  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  under  17  is  committed  to 
State  agency;  all  charges  agaiifst  those  under  17  must  be  investi- 
gated by  a  State  agent,  and  all  trials  of  minors  attended  by  him. 
The  trial  must  be  held  apart  from  others,  and  the  State  agent 
must  appear  on  behalf  of  the  child  to  give  evidence  and  to  advise 
the  court.  Notice  of  the  trial  of  any  child  must  be  given  to  the 
State  Board  and  to  the  parents.  Where  there  is  no  parent,  the 
magistrate  may  appoint  some  pei'son  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
juvenile  offender. 

For  first  offences,  usually  merely  a  warning  is  given,  and  the 
child  may  remain  at  home  under  supervision  by  the  State  agent  or 
probation  officer ;  or  the  child  may  be  dismissed  on  probation,  and 
the  sentence  suspended,  if  greater  restraint  appears  desirable,  the 
State  agent  watching  over  the  child  in  the  meantime.  The  magis- 
trate has  power  to  impose  a  fine  on  the  parents,  or  to  remove  the 
child  from  his  home  if  the  parents  appear  hopelessly  vicious;  but 
only  about  i  in  20  are  committed  to  the  State  Board*'  of  Health, 
Lunacy,  and  Charity.  70  per  cent,  are  boarded  out;  or  if  stricter 
discipline  is  needed,  and  other  means  have  failed  (and  only  then), 
the  delinquent  is  sent  to  a  reformatoiy ;  this  is  a  step  taken  only 
after  several  offences,  as  a  rule;  still  more  incorrigible  children 
being  finally  sent  to  prison ;  this,  however,  is  only  resorted  to  in 
gome  9  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  juvenile  and  first  offenders.  The 
State  agent  is  a  most  important  and  essential  part  of  the  system ; 
he  inquires  into  the  history  of  the  offenders,  takes  charge  of  those 

**  Tliis  Board  was  reconstituted  in  July,  1898,  but  want  of  space  compela  me 
to  onoit  details  concerning  its  constitution. 
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on  probation,  and  to  his  watch falness  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Act  is  due.  The  probation  system  has  been  applied  to  adults  since 
1880 ;  a  cantion  or  fine  is  given,  really  a  suspension  of  sentence, 
as  the  offender  may  be  brought  up  again  unless  reformed.  In  one 
district  95  per  cent,  did  well  under  probation.  Female  prisoners 
are  also  allowed  out  to  service  on  license.  Petty  juvenile  offenders 
under  17  are  committed  when  necessary  to  the  custody  of  the 
Slate  Board,  and  sent,  if  boys,  to  Lyman,  and,  if  girls,  to  Lan- 
caster Industrial  School,  and  some  (both  boys  and  girls)  to  Monson. 

The  main  thing  to  be  noticed  under  this  system  is  that  offenders, 
especially  childi'en,  have  various  chances  of  reform  before  reaching 
prison  life.  These  steps  are  :  warning,  probation  and  supervision, 
boarding  out,  and  reformatory  f^  only  when  these  fail  is  prison 
resorted  to.  As  a  result,  though  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
brought  into  court  are  convicted,  only  one-fifth  of  these  are  sent 
io  institutions,  only  one-ninth  to  reformatories,  and  fewer  still  to 
prison  ;  one-third  of  the  total  are  remanded  on  probation.  When 
juvenile  offenders  are  committed  to  the  Board,  the  children  may 
be  left  on  probation  (only  one-tenth  of  these  reappear  before  the 
Board)  with  their  parents ;  but  if  this  is  found  to  work  badly, 
they  can  be  removed  to  an  industrial  school  or  placed  out  in  a 
family  without  further  trial.  Supervision  is  exercised  by  official 
but  unpaid  visitors  working  under  the  agent.  Not  only  are 
juvenile  prisoners  now  almost  abolished,  but  the  inmates  of  reform- 
-atories  and  industrial  schools  have  diminished  50  per  cent,  in 
ten  years  (many  institutions  indeed  having  been  closed),  the  cost 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  is 
■decreasing,  though  the  population  is  increasing ;  so  ci'ime  is  pre- 
vented, and  is  sensibly  diminishing.  Very  few  of  those  released 
on  probation  reappear  as  criminals:  in  five  years  2,295  °^^  ^^ 
2,561  were  doing  well  after  receiving  a  warning  only;  fully 
§5  per  cent,  do  well.  The  probation  officers  are  appointed  by 
^Government  for  the  whole  State,  with  the  power  of  police  officers. 
In  1879  there  were  already  300  fewer  children  (juvenile  offenders) 
under  State  care  than  in  1870,  costing  $52,000  less.  In  September, 
1898,  3,243  children  were  under  the  care  of  the  Board  (only 
519  of  whom  were  in  institutions);  of  the  total,  1,549  were 
juvenile  offendei'S :  some  were  sent  to  schools,  but  most  were 
boarded  out. 

In  1898  the  State  agent  attended  in  court  the  cases  of  3,451 
juvenile  offenders  (24,000  since  the  formation  of  the  Board);  of 
these,  497  were  fined,  734  released  on  probation,  337  committed  to 
the  State  Board,  88  to  the  House  of  Reformation,  Boston,  153  to 

"  Manual  of  Laws  concerning 'children.     Various  reports  of  iustitutloni. 
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the  Massachusetts  Refoi'matory,  191  to  Lyman,  91  to  the  Stato 
Industrial  School,  511  were  discharged  ;  some  appealed,  some  were 
sent  to  trustees,  &c.,  18  only  to  jail;  475  cases  were  still  under 
consideration,  7  were  sent  to  the  women's  reformatory.  Of  897 
children  out  on  board,  102  were  juvenile  o&'enders.  The  State 
Board  is  required  to  visit  all  minor  wards  at  least  once  a  year ; 
voluntary  but  official  visitors  supplement  this,  working  under  the 
State  agent.  The  total  cost  for  dependent  and  offending  children 
is  §105,000;  boarding  out  costs  from  Si  to  33*5  a  week  per  head. 
There  are  1,621  children  in  reformatury  and  industrial  schools, 
and  2,335  prisoners  per  million  of  the  population.  The  State 
farm  receives  prisoners  under  the  new  Act  (October,  1898)  Avith 
indeterminate  sentences,  not  to  exceed  one  year  for  drunkennesSr 
two  years  for  other  offences ;  but  release,  subject  to  revoke,  may 
be  given  sooner,  if  there  is  apparent  reformation.  It  is  noted 
that  for  twenty  years  60  per  cent,  of  the  offences  are  traceable  to 
drink.  The  Boston  House  of  Reform  was  opened  in  182G,  the 
Farm  School  in  1833  (the  same  year  as  the  German  "  Rauhe  Haus  ") ; 
the  average  cost  is  $2"i  a  week,  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  School 
$3*6,  and  at  Lyman  $4!  per  head.  The  weekly  cost  of  each 
neglected  and  offending  child  is  $3*58,  of  those  at  board  $i'94; 
and  of  the  200  latter  only  13  have  been  returiied  to  institutions, 
when  the  boarding-out  payments  cease  at  10  years  of  age ;  the 
rest  were  kept  without  payment. 

All  minor  wards  are  now  placed  under  the  superintendent  of 
out-door  poor,  who  has  male  and  female  assistants.*'^  The  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents  ai*e: — The  State  Industrial  SchooP^  at 
Lancaster,  opened  in  1856,  for  vicious  girls  from  7  to  16  years 
old,  committed  for  any  offence.  It  has  an  average  of  89  inmates^ 
and  is  on  the  cottage  system.  Each  girl  has  a  separate  bedroom, 
and  none  may  leave  till  she  can  sew,  cook,  wash,  &c.  A  noticeable 
point  is  the  value  given  to  so-called  menial  work  ;  teachers  of  this 
arc  as  highly  paid  as  other  officials.  Though  control  is  given 
during  minority,  the  girls  are  generally  soon  licensed  out  to 
service,  so  that  many,  though  .still  under  supervision,  are  no 
expense.  Most  of  those  committed  are  notorious  offenders, 
younger  offenders  now  going  elsewhere,  but  fully  72  percent,  do 
well  on  leaving,  indeed,  only  24  out  of  272  under  supervision  were 
of  doubtful  conduct. 

The  Monson  State  Frimary  and  reform  school,  opened  in  1866, 
is  for  young  offenders,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  home;  at  present 
it  is  a  huge  building.      Children  are  boarded  out  after  a  time 

'■^  Annual  reports  of  State  Board,  including  that  for  1898. 
"  Charities  Conference,  Chicago. 
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on  payment  till  they  are  10.  The  committals  here  are  rapidly 
falling  o£F,  and  are  now  scarcely  one-fourth  as  many  as  in  1866. 

The  Lyman  or  State  Reform  School,  opened  in  1848  as  a  manual 
school  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  under  16,  was  one 
of  the  first  preventive  works  undertaken  by  the  State  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  seven  houses,  each  holding  some  30  boys  ; 
about  70  per  cent,  are  licensed  out,  under  supervision,  after  a 
detention  on  an  average  of  seventeen  months.  It  is  noticeable 
that  punishments  have  fallen  from  31  per  cent,  a  month  to  8  per 
cent,  since  the  family  life  and  manual  training  have  been  adopted, 
a  decrease  of  75  per  cent.  The  commitments  are  indeterminate. 
IncoiTigibles  are  transferred  to  Concord  ;  this  is,  however,  seldom, 
needed.  Some  73  per  cent,  do  well  after  leaving  :  the  average  cost 
per  head  is  $4*3  a  week. 

Female  offenders  in  any  part  of  the  State  may  be  conditionally 
released  and  sent  to  service  for  the  last  third  of  their  sentence ;. 
about  50  per  cent,  are  thus  licensed  out.  The  Sherborne 
Reformatory^''  Prison  is  for  women  of  all  ages,  from  15  years  old 
and  upwards.  The  State  Reformatory  at  Concord  for  first  offenders 
from  15  to  35  years  old  is  like  Elmira  in  its  method— peculiar 
to  the  States — of  dealing  with  adult- juvenile  criminals  not  by 
ordinary  prison  methods,  but  by  reformatory ;  the  sentences  are 
indeterminate,  and  release  on  parole  (subject  to  recall)  may  be 
given,  if  there  is  hope  the  individual  has  reformed,  and  he  has- 
worked  up  to  the  highest  grade,  but  only  if  a  situation  has  been, 
found.  As  means  of  refox'm  military  and  gymnastic  exercises 
are  given,  advanced  education,  manual  training,  &c.,  but  the 
discipline  is  severe.  Drunkenness  caused  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  arrests. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  America  much  older  offenders 
than  with  us  have  a  chance  of  reform,  and  may  avoid  prison,  by 
means  of  admonition,  probation,  conditional  release,  and  these 
adult  reformatories,  where  the  average  age  of  the  inmates  is  22.. 
Probation  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  several  European 
countries  now,  but  nowhere  so  widely  and  successfully  as  in 
America.  Further  details  and  statistics  I  am,  however,  compelled 
for  the  present  to  omit,  this  paper  being  already  too  long. 

Michigan. 

The  preventive  methods  first  tried  in  Michigan  have  since 
been  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  and  Minnesota,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail.     This  preventive  work  (of  which  I  have 

"  Paper  on  Sherborne.  By  A.  Webb,  Esq.,  M.P.,  read  before  the  Statistical. 
Society  of  Ireland,  September,  1897. 
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given  full  details  elsewhere)'®  has  pi'oved  that  reformatories  become 
increasingly  empty  as  preventive  work  is  developed.  The  Michigan 
plan  is  to  provide  homes  foi'  all  dependent  and  neglected  children 
eent  by  the  probate  court,  then  send  them  into  families  after  an 
aveuage  time  in  the  school  of  six  months,  with  subsequent  super- 
vision and  loss  of  parental  control.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
while  the  population  of  Michigan  has  increased  70  per  cent,  (in 
twenty-four  years)  her  dependent  children  have  decreased  65  per 
cent,  since  the  State  Public  School  was  opened  in  1874.  There 
were  600  dependent  children  in  1871,  and  the  population  was 
1^  millions,  or  I  dependent  child  to  2,223  inhabitants  in  1874, 
I  to  7.256  in  1890,  now  i  to  10,000. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1873  (frequently  amended  since)  estab- 
lishing a  State  agency  for  juvenile  offenders.  By  it  the  governor 
may  appoint  in  each  county  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent  children, 
known  as  the  county  agent ;  he  is  paid  expenses  and  $3  a 
day,  or  per  case.  The  superintendents  of  institutions  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  look  to  the  agent  for  help  in 
finding  homes,  in  supervision,  &c.  In  any  complaint  made  to  a 
magistrate  against  a  boy  under  IG  or  girl  under  17,  the  State  or 
county  agent  is  to  be  notified,  to  investigate  the  case,  visit  child's 
home,  advise  the  magistrate  accordingly,  and  generally  to  act  as 
the  child's  protector.  He  deals  with  both  delinquent  and  depen- 
dent children.  If  it  appears  good  for  the  child  and  the  public,  he 
may  be  returned  to  the  parents,  friends,  or  (with  the  approval  of 
the  probate  judge)  be  bound  out  to  a  suitable  person  till  21  or 
less,  or  a  fine  may  be  imposed,  or  the  sentence  suspended  for  a 
•definite  or  indefinite  time.  If  guilty  and  uncontrollable,  he  may 
be  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School,  Industrial  Home,  or  to  any 
*State,  penal,  or  reformatory  institution  authorised  to  receive  such. 
The  agent  also  looks  after  discharged  boys  and  girls,  helps  them 
to  get  work  and  homes,  and  must  be  notified  when  children  leave 
reform  schools,  and  must  make  reports  on  their  subsequent  conduct, 
so  that  the  effects  of  the  reformatory  treatment  may  be  known. 
Children  in  custody  must  be  kept  apart  from  adult  prisoners.  By 
the  Act  for  the  compulsory  reformatory  education  of  juvenile  dis- 
orderly persons,  these  from  8  to  16  who  are  habitual  truants, 
vicious,  incorrigible  (if  there  is  no  change  in  their  conduct  after 
written  notice  to  their  guardians),  are  to  be  brought  before  a 
judge,  fined  Sio  to  §25,  if  convicted,  or  the  guardian  must  give  a 
bond  of  $  100  for  the  attendance  of  the  child  at  school.     If  the  child 

»  "Foreign  Legislation  on  behalf  of  Destitute  Children."  By  Rosa  M.  Barrett, 
pahlished  hy  the  Statistical  Society  of  Ireland,  Reports  of  Michigan  State  Public 
School.     Laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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is  uncontrollable  by  tlie  parent,  the  parent  naay  go  free,  and  if 
proved  to  be  a  truant,  he  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  scliool  if 
a  boy  over  10 ;  to  the  industrial  school  at  Adrian  if  a  girl  over  10, 
for  one  year  or  more,  up  to  but  not  beyond  17  years  of  age;  but 
such  sentence  may  be  suspended  (and  must  be  for  a  first  offence) 
as  long  as  the  child  attends  school  regularly.  This  law  was 
amended  in  1895  so  as  to  include  among  juvenile  disorderly 
persons,  girls  or  boys  frequenting  or  lounging  near  saloons,, 
idling  on  streets,  &c.,  against  their  parents'  command,  absenting 
themselves  from  school  or  employment,  or  lounging  about  for  any 
dishonest  or  immoral  purpose.  Parents,  the  mayor,  or  chief  of 
police  in  towns  of  over  8,ooo  inhabitants,  may  make  complaint  on 
oath  that  a  minor  has  offended  as  above,  a  warrant  is  then  issued, 
and  if  convicted  the  child  may  be  sent  to  Lansing  till  17  if  a  boy, 
or,  if  a  girl,  to  a  girls'  industrial  school  till  21  or  for  less  time.  I 
am  obliged  to  omit  details  of  the  reform  schools. 

Minnesota. 

Preventive  work  is  very  zealously  carried  out  here,  and  the 
inmates  of  correctional  and  charitable  institutions  have  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  courts  have  power  to 
apprehend,  try,  and  commit  young  children  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Reform  School  for  vagrancy,  &c.  There  were  in  the  reform- 
atory i68  in  1898;  the  average  cost  was  ^269  ;  of  prisoners  $192. 
Preventive  work  has  been  much  developed  lately,  as  "  the  right 
■"  of  the  State  to  punish  criminals,  carries  the  right  to  prevent 
^'  them  becoming  such."  The  Elmira  system  is  now  in  operation 
in  many  State  reformatories  very  successfully,  and  in  many 
prisons  in  a  modified  form.  It  includes  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. All  the  jails  are  improving,  and  better  classification  is 
being  made  of  the  criminals. 

The  Training  SchooP^  for  boys  and  girls  at  Red  Wing,  opened 
in  1868,  has  received  2,102,  up  to  July,  1898;  mostly  committed 
for  larceny  and  incorrigibility.  There  are  now  324  inmates; 
average  for  1897,  359  ;  for  1898,  328  ;  average  detention  two- 
and-a-quarter  years.  Those  released  are  kept  under  supervision 
a,nd  under  the  control  of  the  State  till  they  are  21,  each  sending 
in  a  monthly  written  report  (these  are  all  replied  to  !)  ;  80  per  cent, 
are  doing  well,  293  boys  on  furlough  are  working,  1 1  in  jail.  When 
nnsatisfactory,  or  out  of  work,  they  return  to  the  school.  Of  the 
37  returned  for  crime,  29  had  gone  to  their  parents  on  leaving 
.school.     The  average  cost  per  head  is  §167. 

There  is  no  separate  institution  for  delinquent  girls  or  female 

»  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Charities."  Minnesota  State  Conference,  1898. 
Reports  of  the  various  institutions. 
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criminals.  The  estimated  number  of  prisoners  for  1900  was  500 : 
inmates  of  the  reform  school  230.  The  prisoners  at  St.  Paul's,^ 
Minnesota,  under  fixed  sentence  may  be  released  on  parole  after- 
serving  half  their  time,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the  first  or 
higher  grade  six  months  ;  other  prisoners  are  also  released  on  ■ 
parole  after  being  in  the  first  grade  six  months.  In  1885  there 
were  750  prisoners  per  million  of  the  population;  in  1895,  685 
per  million  (see  p.  243).  This  decrease  is  partly  owing  to  the 
parole  system,  but,  even  in  the  three  chief  cities,  the  ratio  of 
prisoners  fell  from  1,580  per  million  in  1892,  to  1,360  in  1890, 
though  comparing  1894  and  1896  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent.  The  inmates  of  the  State  Training  School  have  increased 
from  209  in  1889  to  37 1  in  1896,  328  in  1898,  and  of  the  reformatory 
from  104  in  1890  to  140  in  1896."°  Crime  being  "  rooted  in  laziness, 
"  vagrancy,  and  loafing,"  the  more  these  are  combated  the  less 
crime  there  will  be.  In  this  State  also,  it  is  found  that  most  petty 
thieves  are  ignorant,  and  from  10  to  20  years  old.  Not  a  single 
child  from  the  State  Public  School  has  subsequently  drifted  to 
tiie  reformatory.*' 

California,  with  the  same  population  as  Minnesota,  has  5,000 
dependent  children,  costing  8300,000;  Minnesota  about  200,  costing 
about  §40,000. 

Ifi  1899  the  name  of  the  Reform  School  was  changed  to  State 
Training  School,  and  all  children  from  8  to  17  convicted  of  any 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  being  vagrant,  iucori'igible, 
c^r  of  vicious  conduct,  are  to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  State  Training  School.  The  managers  may  place  such  children 
in  suitable  homes,  apprentice  them,  train  and  educate  them  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  for  their 
benefit  until  they  are  21.  The  commitment  must  be  approved  by 
the  magistrate  and  by  the  judge. 

J]ach  county  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  must  appoint  a  proba- 
tion oBBcer,  whose  duty  is  to  be  present  at  all  trials  of  children 
under  18 ;  he  is  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  child,  make 
investigations,  and  take  oversight  should  the  sentence  be  suspended, 
also  to  take  whatever  other  action  the  court  may  direct  as  for  the 
good  of  the  child  and  of  society.  These  officers  have  the  powers  of 
police  officers.  The  judge  may  stay  sentence  pronounced  against 
a  child  under  18  for  one  year,  conditional  on  the  child's  good 
behaviour,  either  placing  the  child  under  the  care  of  the  probation 
officer  or  returning  him   to   his  parents   under    supervision,    and 


••  Minnesota  Stat*  Confercncn,  1898,  and  September,  1899. 
*'  Tlie  average  annual  c-ost  of   a  cliild   in   a   reform   school  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Miuncsuta   Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  is  $145. 
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under  any  conditions  prescribed.  The  court  may  revoke  or  enfoi'ce 
the  sentence  if  desirable  subsequently,  or  suspend  it  absolutely  if 
the  conditions  imposed  are  met. 

Education  is  made  compulsory  from  8  to  16,  and  fruanh  officers 
appointed.  School  boards  are  empowered  to  establish  schools  for 
truants,  vagrants,  and  others,  with  power  of  committal  to  the 
State  Training  School  for  persistent  disobedience ;  and  penalties 
are  prescribed  against  parents,  guardians,  and  others  for  failing  to 
keep  the  law.  The  managers  of  the  St.  Cloud  Reformatory  are 
authorised  to  discharge  inmates  before  the  end  of  their  term. 
There  is  an  agent  to  look  after  prisoners  out  on  parole ;  in  five 
years,  out  of  330  paroled  prisoners,  only  30  returned  to  prison. 
Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  said  to  have  trades.  In  six 
3'ears  four-fifths  of  those  under  25  who  were  tried  had  learnt  no 
trade,  and  hardly  any  who  were  under  21.  All  prisoners  at 
St.  Paul's  learn  a  trade,  so  that  they  can  do  honest  work  on 
leaving.  Tramps  are  largely  produced  by  want  of  a  trade ;  thu.s, 
out  of  5,000  tramps,  80  per  cent,  were  unskilled,  only  20  per  cent, 
skilled  workmen,  and  these  latter  had  mostly  fallen  through 
drink. 

There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  crime  and  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation of  this  State  since  1893  ;  and  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the 
general  population  has  declined  from  750  in  the  million  in  1885, 
to  685  in  the  million  in  1895.  This  decline  is  doubtless  due  in  part 
to  the  operation  of  the  parole  system  in  the  State  prison  and  the 
State  reformatory,  for  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
commitments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  cities  are  the  breeding  places  of  crime,  the  ratio  of  prisoners 
from  the  three  cities  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  has 
decrea.sed  since  1892  from  1,580  in  the  million  to  1,300  in  the 
million.  At  the  same  time  the  ratio  of  prisoners  from  the  rural 
counties  has  increased  since  1892  from  385  in  the  million  to  445  in 
the  million. 

Mvidesota. 


-■5 1st  December.* 

Estimated  Population. 

Number  of  Prisoners. 

Rntios 
(Prisoners  in  a  Million). 

1885 

1,117,798 
1  301,826 
1,410,000 
1,465,000 
1,520,000 
1,574,910 

83" 

931 

1,023 

I,H  I 

1,026 
1,080 

750 
715 
725 
750 
675 
685 

"90 

'92 

'93 

'94, 

'95 

*  Prison  census.     From  "Bulletin  of  Charities." 
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Hennepin,  Ramsey,  and  St.  Louis  Urban  Counties. 


31»t  December* 

Estimated  Population. 

Number  of  Prisoners. 

Batios 
(Prisoners  in  a  Million). 

1892 

400,000 
415,000 
430,000 
443,910 

63i 
670 

525 
578 

1,580 

'93 

1,615 

'94 

1,220 

'95 

1,300 

Seventy-eight  Rural  Counties. 


1892 
'93 
'94 
'95 


1,010,000 
1,050,000 
1,090,OCO 
1,131,000 


385 

420 
460 
445 


*  Prison  census.     From  "  Bulletin  of  Charities. 


Minnesota. 

Average  Number 

Estimated  Populatiou 

of  Inmates  of  the 

Yean. 

Slate  Correctional 

for  each 

•  of  the  Slate. 

Charitable  Institutions. 

Million  Inhabitants. 

1878-79  

735,000 

1. 133 

1,541 

'79-80  

780,773 

i,zo6 

1,544 

'80-81  

830,000 

I, '83 

1,425 

'81-82  

900,000 

J, 295 

1,439 

'82-83  

960,000 

1,388 

1,446 

'83-84  - 

1,040,000 

1,689 

1,624 

'air-85  

1,117,798 

',934 

1,730 

'85-86  

1,155,000 

2,i8z 

1,889 

'86-87  

1,190,000 

2,408 

2,024 

'87-88  

1,225,000 

=,772 

2,263 

'88-89  

1,263,000 

3.052 

2,417 

'89-90  

1,301,826 

3,275 

2,516 

'90-91  

1,355,000 

3,486 

2,573 

'91-92  

1,409,000 

3,699 

2,625 

'92-93  

1,463,000 

3,909 

2,672 

'93-94  

1,517,000 

4,413 

2,909 

'94-95  

1,572,793 

4,808 

3,057 

'96-96  

1,625,000 

4,929 

3,032 

'96-97  

1,680,000 

5,289 

3,1^8 

'97-98  

1,735,000 

5>49' 

3,165 

Illinois. 

For  years  Illinois  has  had  sorrowfully  to  acknowledge  that,  iu 
spite  of  various  effort.s,  crime  was  increasing,  even  among  juveniles, 
and  all  efforts  had  been  so  far  defeated ;  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  remain  beaten,  and  after  inquiry  and  examination  into  the 
working  of  various  laws  elsewhere,  the  following  code  was  drawu 
up  and  passed   the   legislature  on  22nd  April,   1899.     We  may 
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confidently  look  for  a  change  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  this 
enlightened  method  of  dealing  with  embryo  criminals. 

The  Act  is  "  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent^ 
"neglected,  and  delinquent  children.""  As  regards  the  last  class, 
it  includes  all  children  under  16  who  violate  any  law.  In  counties 
with  over  500,000  population,  the  circuit  judges  shall  designate 
one  of  their  number  to  hear  all  cases  coming  under  this  Act, 
which  must  be  heard  in  a  special  court  room,  to  be  called  the 
Juvenile  Court  Room,  and  separate  records  kept.  When  children 
under  16  are  arrested,  the  magistrate  or  officer  in  charge  shall 
transfer  such  child  to  this  court  for  hearing.  Any  person  having 
reason  to  believe  a  child  is  neglected  or  delinquent,  may  file  a 
petition  to  this  effect,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  must  be  sum- 
moned, or,  failing  them,  other  relatives ;  or  a  person  may  be 
appointed  by  the  judge  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  child,  who,  pending 
the  decision,  may  be  kept  by  some  person  or  in  some  suitable 
place  provided  by  the  authorities.  The  court  may  appoint  pi'oba- 
tion  officers  to  act  in  the  interests  of  children,  investigate  cases, 
and  take  charge  of  any  children  before  and  after  trial  as  may  be 
directed.  Delinquent  children  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  probation  officer,  or  may  be  allowed  to  return  home  under  his 
supervision,  to  be  recalled  before  the  court  should  this  appear 
necessary;  or  the  probation  officer  may  board  out  the  child  in  a 
suitable  family  or  home.  The  child,  if  it  appears  desirable,  may  be 
committed  to  an  industrial  school  if  a  girl,  or  training  school  if 
a  boy.  If,  however,  the  child  has  committed  a  criminal  act,  and 
the  judge  considers  such  a  course  best  in  the  child's  interests,  he 
may  be  committed  to  any  incorporated  institution  for  the  care  of 
delinquent  children,  or  if  a  boy  over  10,  to  the  State  reformatory ; 
if  a  girl  over  10,  to  the  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders ;  iu 
no  case  beyond  minority. 

In  all  these  cases  guardianship  of  the  child  is  given  to  the 
person  or  institution  taking  charge,  though  the  court  retains 
power  to  remove  the  child  subsequently.  The  latter  may  parole 
the  children ;  or  the  court,  if  so  recommended,  may  dismiss  the 
child  from  custody,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  his  or 
her  reformation  is  complete ;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  suitable 
homes,  adopted  or  apprenticed,  under  supervision, 

'No  child  under  12  shall  be  committed  to  a  jail  or  police  station  ; 
if  unable  to  give  bail,  a  probation  officer  or  other  official  shall  take 
charge  of  the  child  in  any  suitable  place  provided  by  the  county  or 
city  outside  the  jail  boundaries.  If  sentenced  to  confinement,  a 
child  may  not  be  in  the  same  building,  yard,  or  enclosure  with 

«'  Act  of  April,  1899 ;  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart. 
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adult  convicts  ;  hitherto  there  has  been  little  separation  of  adults 
from  juveniles,  especially  while  waiting  trial.  The  court  can 
discharge  boys  committed  under  this  Act  at  any  time,  or  restore 
them  to  their  parents. 

The  managers  of  institutions  receiving  delinquent  children 
must  maintain  an  agent  to  visit  children  on  parole,  examine  their 
homes  to  ascertain  if  they  are  suitable,  assist  them  in  finding 
work,  and  supervise  them  while  on  parole.  All  associations  re- 
ceiving these  children  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board 
of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  and  must  furnish 
such  information  as  the  judges  require  to  aid  them  in  dealing  with 
children,  and  must  publi.sh  full  annual  reports.  Children  may  be 
legally  adopted.  Adoption  is  upheld,  even  if  parents  object,  if  for 
the  child's  good.  The  county  judge  of  each  county  may  appoint  six 
pev.sons  to  serve  without  pay  as  visitors  to  all  institutions  receiving 
children  under  this  Act,  and  report  thereon.  "  This  Act,"  the 
concluding  words  run,  "  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end 
*'  that  its  purpose  may  be  carried  out,  to  wit,  that  the  care, 
"  custody,  and  discipline  of  a  child  shall  approximate  as  nearly  as 
"  may  be  to  that  which  should  be  given  by  the  parents,  and  in  all 
"  cases  where  it  can  properly  be  done,  the  child  be  placed  in  an 
''  approved  family  home,  and  become  a  member  of  the  family 
'*  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise." 

This  law  therefore  establishes  a  separate  children's  court  (in 
Chicago),  prohibits  the  confinement  of  children  in  jails  or  in  the 
same  buildings  with  adult  convicts,  commits  children  to  approved 
societies,  places  child-saving  associations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board,  and  adopts  the  probation  system  for  juveTiile 
delinquents.  The  county  court  judge  may  also  order  the  release  of 
all  children  from  workhouses,  if,  without  cost  to  the  county,  homes 
can  be  secured  for  them. 

There  are  102  jails  in  this  State;  few  classify  the  inmates 
ns  yet. 

There  is  a  State  reform  school  at  Pontiac"  for  convicted  boys, 
first  offenders,  from  10  to  21  years  old,  too  bad  for  industrial 
schools,  but  none  for  girls;  the  average  age  is  18,  and  the  inmates 
ure  more  criminals  than  juvenile  delinquents.  The  criminals  in 
this  State  are  mostly  young. 

There  is  a  girls'  industrial  home  at  Evanston  and  industrial 
school  in  Chicago,  both  for  juvenile  offenders  and  othei'S  sent  by 
the  magistrates.  In  Chicago  15,500  children  were  arrested  in 
1896  (261  were  under  10)  ;  of  course  this  includes  many  children 
merely  destitute.     One  of  the  residents  at  Hull  House  Settlement, 

•'  Cliarities  Convention,  Mr.  Dudley. 
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Cliicago,  has  official  connection  with  the  poh'ce  courts,  &c.,  and 
has  special  charge  of  boys  and  girls  under  their  first  arrest. 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  has  nearly  400  boys,  costing  about 
.Si 20  a  head;  Glenwood  has  250,  and  has  had  altogether  about 
2,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  doing  well  and  earning  :  it  is  on 
the  cottage  system.  In  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  there  are 
160  girls  ;  the  Illinois  Training  Industrial  School  has  184  :  admitted 
(lui'ing  the  year  178,  total  347  inmates;  Peoria  Training  School, 
35  to  40;  making  a  total  in  the  above  schools  of  1,691  inmates; 
these  are  all  delinquents  sent  up  by  the  courts.  During  the  year 
428  were  returned  to  friends,  331  placed  in  homes,  and  75  sent 
to  the  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders.  The  cost  per  head 
was  from  8120  to  S300  a  year. 

The  Board  of  Charity,**  with  auxiliary  boards  in  every  county, 
has  been  formed  to  supervise  and  assist  institutions,  look  after 
prisons,  poorhouses,  neglected  children,  &c.  Each  county  pays 
3 10  a  month  for  boys  committed  to  the  industrial  school.  In 
1892,  on  a  given  day,  some  51,  or  6^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
prisoners,  were  under  16,  and  about  7  40  in  the  year. 

Many  boys  are  sent  to  Bridewell  with  adult  criminals,  as  well 
as  to  the  industrial  school.  The  Illinois  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Manual  Training  for  Boys  in  Chicago  is  for  street  waifs  sent 
by  order  of  the  court,  and  is  on  the  cottage  system ;  the  boys  are 
sent  to  homes  as  soon  as  possible,  after  a  year  or  less.  The  school 
holds  some  2  50  boys. 

In  1880  there  were  12,691  prisoners  in  the  county  jails;  in 
1890,  19,538,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent.;  the  population  increased 
25  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  In  the  State  Home  for  Female 
Juvenile  Offenders,  the  avei-age  number  of  inmates  in  1895  was  27  ; 
1896,  47;  1897,  60;  average  cost  per  head  a  year  S532.  There 
are  large  gi'ounds,  and  the  inmates  are  classified,  the  building 
being  in  separate  flats,  each  with  kitchen,  matron,  &c.  The  girls 
learn  housework,  poultry  raising,  &c.,  and  how  to  earn  their  living 
honestly.  Sixteen  left  in  the  year;  there  were  90  in  altogether; 
remaining  at  end  of  year,  74. 

Rhode  Island^" 

My  correspondent  here  was  unable  to  give  me  the  number  of 
juvenile  criminals,  but  thought  juvenile  crime  was  on  the  increase. 
Others  say  that  it  is  certainly  diminishing. 

Separate  trials  of  children  are  held.  By  a  law  passed  in  May, 
1898,'''^  minors  under  16  must  be  arraigned  and  tried  separately 

*'  Report  of  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charity. 
*■'  Report  of  American  Humane  Society,  Rhode  Island,  Reports  of  the  Society 
(br  tlie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cliildren. 
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and  apart  from  others  (unless  charged  jointly  -with  adults)  in  the 
connties  of  Providence  and  ^Newport.  They  are  to  be  tried  :it 
suitable  times ;  such  time  to  be  called  the  "  Session  of  Juvenile 
"  Offenders,"  and  separate  records  kept.  An  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  or  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Ci'uelty 
to  Children,  or  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  must  be  present  at  tho 
trial,  secure  counsel,  and  learn  all  particulars,  so  as  to  aid  the 
court  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  child.  Children  under  V.\ 
unable  to  furnish  bail  may  be  committed  to  the  charge  or  custody 
of  one  of  these  agents,  -who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  the  court 
may  place  a  child  provisionally  and  temporarily  under  his  full 
control.  No  court  can  commit  a  child  under  13  to  jail  or  prison 
for  default  of  bail,  non-payment  of  fines,  &c.,  or  for  any  punish- 
ment (except  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life)  ;  all 
must  be  sent  to  the  school  for  boys  at  Sockanossett,  or,  if  girls,  to 
that  at  Oaklawn,     No  court  fees  or  costs  of  officers  are  allowed. 

Under  this  new  Act,  from  25tli  June  to  9tli  December,  1898, 
154  cases  were  treated,  instead  of  being  made  public  and  tried 
with,  criminals.  First  minor  offences  are  usually  met  by  a  small 
fine ;  no  costs,  •  There  is  no  longer  an  obligation  to  work  out 
fines  in  prison,  as,  if  the  fine  is  not  paid,  the  child  goes  to  the 
reform  school.  The  trial  is  not  held  in  public,  nor  is  the  accused 
child  taken  thi'ough  the  streets  with  criminals.  He  is  first  tried 
by  the  judge  in  a  separate  room ;  if  necessary  subsequently  in  tho 
Juvenile  Court. 

One  of  my  correspondents  here  remarks  that  the  laws  are 
perfect,  though  they  need  amending ! 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  special  provision  has  been  made 
for  defective  school  children  and  for  those  inclined  to  truancy,  in 
order  to  check  this  early  tendency  to  idleness,  which  often  ends  in 
crime.  ^ 

Maryland.^' 

Crime  appears  on  the  increase,  nor  is  there  any  diminution  of 
juvenile  crime  in  recent  years.  There  is  a  decrease  in  Baltimore 
of  child  beggars,  children  living  in  brothels,  &c.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  takes  charge  of  children 
brought  up  for  petty  and  minor  offences,  and  the  court  stays 
proceedings  if  the  agent  undertakes  to  make  provision  for  tho 
child.  A  large  number  are  handed  on  in  this  way  and  dealt  with 
as  seems  best  in  each  case;  sent  to  reformatories,  returned  to 
their  homes,  &c. 

Juvenile  criminals  under  16  may  have  their  sentence  sus- 
pended, or  may  be  placed  in  a  refonnatory  or  other  institution  till 

•'  Manual,  with  laws  for  the  protection  of  children. 
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they  are  18  or  21  ;  or  employment  may  be  found  for  them  away 
from  the  place  where  they  were  convicted ;  or  they  are,  if  incor- 
rigible, sent  to  the  house  of  refuge. 

Connecticut. 

No  child  under  16  may  be  committed  as  vicious,  trnant,  or 
incorrigible  to  jail,  almshouse,  or  workhouse.  A  judge  may 
commit  a  child  (if  neglected,  &c.)  to  a  temporary  home  till  he  is  IG 
on  proceedings  instituted  in  the  manner  provided  for  commitment 
to  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school,  or  on  petition  of  the  Humane 
Society,  Board  of  Charities,  &c.  Only  those  who  have  committed 
offences  punishable  by  law,  or  wbo  are  leading  idle,  vagrant,  or 
vicious  lives,  may  be  committed  to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to 
the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  girls,  or  when  such  restraint 
is  necessary.  Here  my  informant  writes  that  he  "  cannot  say 
"  whether  crime  has  diminished." 

Children  under  12  (16  in  Connecticut)  may  not  be  imprisoned 
in  the  ISTew  England  States — Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Older  juvenile 
prisoners  are  to  be  kept  apart  from  adult  criminals  or  sent  to 
special  schools.  They  are  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults  in  a 
separate  court.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  only 
criminals  under  16,  vicious  children  and  vagrants  may  be  sent 
to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

In  Connecticut  young  offenders  were  sent  to  prison  till  1878 ; 
there  are  now  some  1,853  in  reformatory  schools;  6,800  have  been 
sent  out,  and  nearly  all  are  doing  well ;  the  family  life  in  cottages 
is  the  system  adopted.  A  girls'  industrial  school  with  six  cottages 
was  opened  in  1870  for  vicious  girls  from  8  to  IG. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Neiv  Zealand. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act«*  of  New  Zealand  of  1882, 
amended  1895,  repealed  all  Acts  previously  passed  in  connection 
with  criminal  children.  A  "child"  ia  this  Act  is  any  boy  or  girl 
under  the  age  of  15,  or  apparently  so. 

Children  come  under  this  Act  who  are  destitute,  beggars,  found 
w^andering,  without  a  home,  found  in  brothels  or  associating  with, 
drunkards,  vagrants,  &c.  ;  all  such  may  be  brought  by  a  constable 
without  a  warrant  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  order  such 
child  to  be  sent  to  school.  If  a  child  has  been  convicted  or 
accused  of  any  act  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  less  punish- 
ment, the  judge  or  magistrate  may  order  such  child,  due  regard 

««  Industrial  Schools  Act,  First  Offenders  Act,  1886  and  1898, 
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beinjr  cfiven  to  the  child's  a":e  aud  circumstances,  to  he  sent  to 
school,  cither  instead  of  punishment  ot*  subsequently  :  this  holds 
good  even  if  the  child  were  only  accused,  but  not  convicted. 
Such  order  may  be  made  at  any  time  subsequently,  the  judge 
naming  the  school ;  such  orders  to  be  reported  to  the  minister. 
A  child  may  also  be  committed  as  uncontrollable  on  application 
by  the  parent,  if  he  proves  this  and  pays  cost  of  maintenance. 
Payment  is  made  according  to  arrangement  between  manager, 
parent,  and  person  authorised  by  the  governor.  Any  person  under 
18  sentenced  to  imprisonment  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school 
under  this  Act,  after,  or  in  lieu  of,  impi-isonment.  The  State  is 
the  guai'dian  during  minority,  but  the  guardianship  of  all  inmates 
and  of  those  licensed  or  apprenticed  out  may  be  delegated  to,  and 
vested  in,  the  manager  of  the  school  till  majority  or  discharge  ; 
parents  (except  where  the  child  was  admitted  at  the  parent's 
wish)  losing  all  legal  control.  Inmates  may  be  transferred,  or 
their  guardianship  transferred,  to  private  persons  or  institutions, 
or  they  may  be  released  by  the  governor.  The  cost  of  such 
schools  is  defrayed  out  of  public  money  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  this  purpose,  except  for  such  contributions  as  parents 
may  be  ordered  to  make.  This  (whether  the  child  is  convicted  of 
ctime,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  detention)  may  amount  to 
8s.  a  week  or  less,  according  to  the  parent's  ability.  Such  sums 
may  be  recovered  as  a  debt,  or  may  be  ordered  to  be  paid  direct 
from  the  employer  of  the  parent  to  the  sc;hool.  Careful  rules  are 
also  made  for  tlie  recovery  of  money  for  past  maintenance,  should 
the  parent  subsequently  be  able  to  pay. 

The  Prisons  Report  for  1897"  says:  ''■  The  First  Offenders  Pro- 
"  bation  Act  continues  to  work  most  satisfactorily,  and  has  often 
"  sufficed  to  check  any  further  transgression."  The  percentage 
of  prisoners  to  the  population  Avas  0*0876  in  1897,  0*0729  in  189G. 
Xiuety-nine  of  tlie  prisoners  were  licensed  out  or  released  on 
probation  ;  only  fonr  unsuccessfully.  Both  in  1896  and  1897  one 
child  under  10  was  in  prison.  Juvenile  offenders,'"  however,  are 
not  increasing  (see  statistics  later  on).  Prison  brands  a  child,  and 
industrial  schools  often  contaminate,  the  authorities  say,  as  they 
admit  both  juvenile  delinquents  and  merely  destitute  children. 
Many  workei-s  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  reformatoiy 
work  with  the  effort  to  make  crime  abhorrent.  Piobation  effects 
a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  has  been  successful  in  some  94  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  First  Offenders  Act  was  passed  in  1886;  amended,  Sep- 
tember, 1898.     Any  person  convicted  of  a  first  offence  (exclusive 

*»  Prison  Inspectors'  report,  New  Zealand,  1897. 
'"  Iiuliistriiil  scliool  report. 
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of  buriilarv,  murder,  and  other  serious  crimes),  may,  in  lieu  of 
punishment,  be  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the 
term  of  imprisonment  to  Avhich  he  might  have  been  sentenced. 
He  must  report  himself  personally  monthly,  sleep  at  his  given 
notiBed  address,  get  his  living  honestly,  and  in  a  -way  approved  by 
the  probation  officer,  notify  change  of  address,  and  produce  his 
licence  when  requii-cd.  Special  conditions  may  also  be  imposed, 
such  as  recognizances  for  good  behaviour,  payment  of  costs,  or  a 
part,  &c.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  probation,  if  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  as  fully 
discharged,  as  if  he  had  served  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Even 
if  unable  to  obtain  bail,  he  may  be  released  under  this  Act.  If  the 
conditions  are  unfulfilled,  or  the  person's  conduct  unsatisfactory, 
he  may  be  rearrested  without  further  warrant,  when  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  or  again  released  on  pi'obation.  When  any 
probation  officer  does  not  think  it  good  for  the  offender  or  the 
public  that  a  person  should  be  placed  on  probation  under  this  Act, 
he  must  state  his  reasons  to  the  court  in  writing  for  not  recom- 
mending this  course,  and  the  court  may  decide  according  to  the 
evidence  given.  "  Offender"  in  this  Act  means  any  person  whose 
previous  character  has  been  good,  who  has  not  been  previously 
convicted  of  any  indictable  offence.  Probation  officers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  have  constabulary  powers ;  their  duties 
are  to  keep  records,  make  reports,  inquire  into  the  character  of 
every  first  offender  to  see  if  amendment  is  probable,  and  if  so,  to 
recommend  probation  to  the  court,  &c. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of  crime  (and  also  of 
recidivistes)  in  New  Zealand  under  all  headings — assaults,  larceny, 
drunkenness,  &c.,  and  both  amongst  adults  and  juveniles.  The 
crimes  of  a  New  Zealander  are  more  of  theft  than  of  violence,  and 
are  smaller  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  among  those  of 
foreign  birth.  Thus  32*1  per  cent,  of  those  convicted  of  larceny 
were  l^ew  Zealanders,  23-9  others.  The  population  in  1896  was 
743>2I4:— 


1893 1 

'96 

'93 \ 

'96 J 

'93 1 

'96 / 

'93 


Js'ew  Zealanders    

„  over  15  years  old 

English  born < 

Irish  born ■< 

Scotch  born  


Percentnge  to 

Percentage  of 

Popul.itioii. 

Piisoiiers. 

58-6 

l6-8 

340 

i6-8 

630 

25-0 

190 

3  3"  I 

16-8 

28-0 

7-6 

24.'9 

6-5 

20"6 

8-3 
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The  convicted  prisoners  (separate  individnals)'*^  have  decreased 
as  follows : — 


I'ear. 

Number. 

Proportion  per 
lO.OOO  ot  tlic  population. 

Trials  per  i,oco. 

1SS2 

'86 

'87 

'88 

2,774 
2,639 
2,531 
2,399 

2,397 
2,113 
2,164 
2,111 
1,955 
1,930 
1,936 

47-8 
44-2 
41-8 

39"o 

38-6 

33*5 
33-6 
31-9 
28-7 
Z7-8 

27-1 

43-4 
36-5 
33-4 
30-8 

'89 

30-1 

1800 

29-3 

'91 

27-2 

'92 

'93 

'94 

27-3 

271 

'95 



'96 

2G-3 

This  is  a  decrease  of  lyi  prisoners  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation between  1881  and  1S9G,  and  23*9  from  1886 : — 

Offences  of  Children.'* 


Year. 

Under  10. 

10—12. 

12—15. 

13-20. 

1889  .... 

2 

5 

19 

76 

Of  lliesc  14  ucre  girls 

'90  .... 

6 

6 

20 

78 

15         ,• 

'91  .... 

1 

2 

14 

76 

7         „ 

'92  .... 

1 

1 

15 

90 

).         1-         ), 

'93  .... 

1 

1 

10 

86 

)>         10         „ 

'96  .... 

1 

1 

2 

122 

*  "Prisons  Eeport,'' 1897. 


There  were  2  pri.soner.s  under  10,  25  under  lo,  241  under  20 
in  l8'J7 ;  7*5  per  cent,  of  the  male  prisoners  Avere  under  20,  and  5 
per  cent,  of  the  females.  Female  prisoners  are  only  one-sixth  as 
numerous  as  males.  There  is  a  decided  and  constant  decrease 
among  juvenile  offenders. 

The  convictions  ior  drnnlcenness'^  show  the  remarkable  decrease 
of  50  per  cent,  between  I880  and  1894 ;  the  total  convictions  for 
drunkenness  were  only  515  in  1896,  469  in  1895,  and  457  in  1894. 
These  offenders  are  mainly  of  foreign  birth  :  thus,  out  of  619 
arrested  for  drunkenness  in  one  year,  503  were  born  in  Great 
Britain,  and  only  59  in  New  Zealand: — 


'"  Industrial  school  report. 

'■   "Official  Year  IJook  "  U>y  .slvct.iI  ycins.     Mtilliall'.s  "  DictioiKiry  of  Statis- 
"  tics." 
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Per  1,000  IiiLahitaiits  in  189t. 
Tlie  arrests  for  tlrunkenness  constituted  zo"j  in  the  United  States. 


^■^ , 

,  New  Zealand  in  1894 

8-1  , 

'06 

9'4  J 

,  South  Australia. 

i9"3   , 

,  New  South  Wales. 

7'7  , 

,  Tasmania. 

I';"?  , 

,  Victoria. 

13-6  , 

,  Queensland. 

This  is  worth  noting,  as  the  childi-en  of  drunkards  form  the 
g-reater  number  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  Ifew  Zealand,  with  its  comparatively 
few  drunkards,  has  also  comparatively  few  juvenile  delinquents. 
In  1897  the  total  number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  State 
(but  not  all  an  expense  to  the  State)  was  1,588  (1895,  1,555,  ^^^ 
in  1896,  1,559).  These  were  placed  as  follows  :'■ — In  Government 
schools,  199;  in  private  schools,  382,  or  581  altogether  in  institu- 
tions; 396  were  boarded  out  (385  fi^om  Government  schools,  11 
from  private  ones),  119  were  with  friends  on  probation,  439  in 
service,  31  in  other  homes,  on  leave  20,  in  jail  2.  Of  the  new 
children  admitted  during  the  year,  64  had  been  guilty  of  punish- 
able offences,  20  were  vagrants,  54  destitute,  33  living  in  disreput- 
able places,  and  95  had  one  or  both  parents  dead.  Only  about 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  are  actually  resident  in  Government 
schools.  The  wages  of  those  in  service  amounted  to  9,436/. ;  the 
cost  per  head  of  those  under  control  is  i6l.  ys.  id.,  or,  including 
those  with  friends,  under  supervision  only,  12Z.  15s.  Trom  3s.  Sd. 
to  7s.  a  week  is  paid  for  boarded-out  children,  but  as  6,848/.  out  of 
a  total  cost  of  14,018/.  was  recovered  from  relatives,  the  actual 
net  cost  per  child  to  the  State  is  reduced  to  61.  10s. 


Year. 

Number  of 

Wale  Prisoners 

under  2U  I'eais  of  Age. 

iN'unitier  of 

Fetuale  Prisoners 

under  20  Years  of  Age. 

Proportion  per 

100 
Male  Prisoners. 

Proportion  per 

100 

Female  Prisoners. 

1892.... 
'93.... 
'94.... 
'95.... 
'96.... 

127 
122 

13 
1  I 

6-8 
6-7 

4-Z 
3-6 

163 
126 

13 
13 

9-9 

7'5 

4-6 

5'o 

The  following-  table'^  is  given  for  the  year  1892  :- 


Countrv. 


I     Com- 
mitments. 


■Queensland '  lO'S 

New  bouth  Wales  ^  11'9 

Victoria  I  98 

South  Australia....'  5'7 


Convictions 

per  10,000  of  the 

Populatiou. 


4-8 
-7-6 
6-5 

2"7 


Com-         Convictions 
Country.  ,  'perio,oooofthe 

luutments.j      population. 


West  Australia     16'6 

Tasmania  7'0 

New  Zealand....       5'4 


'-'  Statistics,  1896,  and  from  information  kindly  given  me  by  the  Agent-General. 
•^  "  Official  Year  Book,  1895." 
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South  Australia. 

South  Australia"*  set  the  example,  followed  now  in  Canada  and 
some  of  the  United  States,  of  forbidding  the  trial  of  children  in 
ordinary  police  courts,  at  least  in  Adelaide;  if  unavoidable  in  other 
places,  it  must  be  at  a  different  hour  from  other  trials.  The 
hearing  of  cases  connected  Avitli  juveniles  may  be  held  in  certain 
"  places  "  approved  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  that  purpose,  the 
office  of  the  State  Children's  Council  in  Adelaide  being  recognised 
by  the  Government  as  that  special  place,  while  the  officers  of  the 
council  have  power  to  investigate  all  such  cases.  While  waiting 
trial  the  children  (boys  under  16,  girls  under  IS)  must  be  kept 
under  proper  control,  at  a  depot  or  office  or  institution,  but  not  in 
jail  nor  in  a  police  station,  and  they  are  ti'ied  apart  from  other 
police  cases  by  a  special  magistrate.  The  court  meets  whenever 
there  are  cases ;  the  only  persons  present  at  the  trial,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  magistrate,  his  clerk,  the  children,  their  parents,  and  an 
officer  from  the  Children's  Council.  The  judge  may  order  all 
pei'sons  not  concerned  in  the  case  to  leave.  Contamination  is  thu.s 
avoided.  Applications  for  the  committal  of  children  to  reform  or 
industrial  schools  are  also  referred  to  the  State  Children's  Council. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  those  under  16  (18  if  girls)  ever 
to  come  into  contact  with  a  police  court  or  station.  Magi.strates, 
police  officers,  and  all  officials  alike  speak  in  great  praise  of  this 
system.  The  criminal  records  of  South  Australia  are  very  good, 
and  serious  crime  is  almost  unknown ;  in  fact,  the  commitments^ 
are,  proportionally,  low'er  than  in  any  country  I  know  except  K"cw 
Zealand.  There  is  no  "  criminal  class,"  and  there  are  hardly  any 
juvenile  offenders :  they  are  decreasing  in  number. 

All  destitute,  neglected,  uncontrollable,  and  criminal  children 
up  to  the  age  of  18  come  under  the  care  of  the  State  Children's 
Council  (appointed  in  1886).  They  have  about  i  ,ooo  children  under 
their  care,  supported  by  a  parliamentary  vote;  but  the  parents 
contribute  some  i,ioo/.  annually.  They  may  be  ordered  to  pay 
from  2S.  to  I  OS.  a  week.  Children  convicted  of  punisha-ble  offences, 
and  those  who  require  the  discipline,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
may  be  committed  to  industrial  or  reform  schools  ;  the  Council 
appoints  all  officers  connected  with  these  schools  or  with  those 
that  deal  with  criminal  children.  Inmates  of  industrial  schools 
may  be  transferred  to  reformatories  if  incoi-rigilde  or  uncontroll- 
able, or  vice  versa  for  good  conduct.  The  children  in  reform 
schools  must  be  classified,  and  may  rise  by  good  conduct  to  classes 

'*  Statistical  sketch  of  South  Australia.  Destitute  Persons  Act,  1881,  ainciuled 
1886;  State  Children's  Act,  1895,  and  other  Acts;  Ucports  of  State  Cliildreii's 
Council,  with  laws;  Australasian  Conftrence  on  Cliar.tv,  Sir.,  &c.  Juvenile 
Offenders  Act. 
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having  special  privileges,  or  vice  versa.  Girls  may  be  kept  in 
industrial  schools  till  they  are  18 ;  as  a  role,  however,  nearly  all 
the  inmates  both  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  are  boarded 
out,  on  payment,  till  they  are  13,  but  reformatory  school  inmates 
must  remain  for  one-third  of  their  sentence.  Juvenile  criminals, 
and  these  only,  may  be  sent  to  reformatories  to  remain  until 
16  or  18,  or  a  shorter  period,  but  not  less  than  one  year;  or  they 
may  be  licensed  out,  apprenticed,  &g.  ;  or  the  parents  may  b& 
required  to  give  security  for  the  child's  good  behaviour  till  he 
is  18,  or  such  age  as  the  judge  fixes  ;  or  the  case  may  be  dismissed 
if  some  relative  undertakes  to  give  such  punishment  as  the  judge 
approves ;  or  the  child  may  be  punished  and  subsequently  sent  tO' 
a  reformatory.  In  the  case  of  a  first  conviction,  the  child  may  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school,  if  he  appear  suitable.  If  a  convicted 
child  is  over  16  when  committed,  an  order  may  be  given  to  detain 
him  two  years,  that  is  till  past  18,  otherwise  no  child  remains 
under  the  Council  beyond  that  age,  unless  a  gii'l,  under  special 
circumstances,  by  order  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  may 
order  the  release  or  longer  detention  of  inmates  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools  if  deemed  necessary.  A  judge  may  order  a  boy 
under  14  a  whipping  of  not  more  than  twelve  strokes  if  incorrigible^ 
or  he  may  be  released  on  probation,  remaining  under  supervision 
till  18;  if  still  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  sent  to  a  probationary 
school  for  three  months.  The  Act  orders  all  jailors  to  take  all 
children  in,  or  sent  to,  prison  before  a  judge,  who  may,  if  he  think 
fit,  send  the  child  to  a  reformatory  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
imprisonment,  if  not  less  than  six  months. 

Victoria. 
The  first  legislation  in  this  colony  was  in  1864,'^  when  the 
Neglected  and  Criminal  Children's  Act  was  passed,  establishing 
industrial  schools  for  destitute  and  neglected  children  under  16, 
and  for  juvenile  offenders  too  young  for  refoi'matories.  In  1890" 
the  age  was  raised  to  17,  and  for  uncontrollable  children  to  15.. 
Boarding  out  was  legalised  in  1874,  and  in  1878  the  transfer  of 
inmates  from  industrial  schools  and  vice  versa  was  authorised, 
while  the  term  of  control  was  raised  to  18.  In  1887  boarding  out 
was  extended,  and  the  opening  of  fresh  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools  forbidden,  while  probationary  schools  for  the  temporary 
care  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  for  refractory  cases  were  estab- 
lished. In  no  case  must  the  detention  exceed  six  months,  while 
the  age  of  committal  was  raised  to  17  for  both  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools,  the  lowest  age  for  the  former  being  12,  those 
under  that  age  being  given  to  the  Department  for  Neglected 
"  Neglecteil  Cl.ililren  ;nid  Juvenile  Offenders  Acts,  Victoria. 
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Cliililrcn.  Imprisonmeuf.  previous  to  committal  to  a  rcformatoiy 
was  made  illegal.  All  reformatoiy  and  committed  childreu  "were 
made  "wafds  of  the  State  till  IS,  or  even  20  in  certain  cases.  If 
juvenile  offenders  over  12  do  not  appear  vicious,  they  may  be 
given  to  the  department  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  reformatory ; 
offenders  under  18  may  be  transferred  from  jail  to  a  reformatory, 
while  all  criminals  under  17  must  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  not  to 
a  jail.  Sentence  of  committal  to  a  reformatory  may  be  suspended, 
and  release  to  suitable  guardians  given  on  bail,  and  sentence  on 
first  offenders  under  21,  and  even  on  these  under  25  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  governoi',  may  be  suspended,  and  the  offenders 
jilaced  on  probation  instead. 

Ne^v  South  Wales. 

In  1897  there  "were  fewer  prisoners  than  in  any  year  since 
ISSo,  though  the  population  has  increased ;  few  children  are  now 
committed  to  prison. 

Criminal  children'"'  under  14  may  be  committed  to  reformatory 
or  industrial  schools,  or  to  authorised  homes,  instead  of  to  prison ; 
they  may  also  be  boarded  out,  or  adopted  by  the  State,  or  appren- 
ticed by  the  managers  of  the  institution. 

Further  details  as  regards  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents 
in  Australia  and  elsewhere  are  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Summary  and  Suggestions. 

Certain  conclusions  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  on 
reviewing  the  statistics  here  collected.  One  is,  that  the  methods 
hitherto  employed  for  the  repression  and  the  punishment  of 
crime  have  largely  failed,  as  far  as  the  reduction  of  crime  or  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  is  concerned.  The  countries  where  crime 
is  decreasing  are  those  which  have  adopted  widely  both  pre- 
ventive "work  and  such  modern  Avays  of  dealing  with  criminals 
(fir.-!t  offenders  in  particular)  ;  as  (1)  the  indeterminate  sentence  ; 
(2)  release  on  pi-obation  Avith  certain  safeguards ;  (3)  reforma- 
tories for  "adult-juvenile"  offeudci's;  (4)  the  most  stringent 
regulations  again.st  drunkenness. 

Of  the  success  of  preventive  work,  Ireland  affords  an  unexpected 
and  striking  example.  JuA^euile  crime  has  there  diminished  39  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years,  and  forms  only  0"6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
crime,  falling,  especially  among  girls,  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
European  country.'^    Among  10,000  female  prisoners  in  1896,  only 

'•^  Children's  Protection  Act,  1892,  New  South  Wales. 

''  The  population  decreased  i  3  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 
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1 6  were  under  15  years  of  age  ;  forty  years  ago  i  prisoner  in  5  was 
under  16,  now  not  i  in  a  100,  and  not  i  in  a  1,000  is  under  12  ; 
tbougli  even  that  is  one  too  many.  The  Protestant  Female 
Reformatory  is  closed  for  want  of  inmates,  while  the  total  number 
of  girls  admitted  during  the  last  four  years  to  reformatories 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  has  never  exceeded  16  in  any  year, 
and  the  total  admissions,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  diminished 
one-half  in  twenty  yeai'S.  The  chief  causes  leading  to  this  redac- 
tion appear  to  be  (a)  the  rapid  increase  of  education;  in  fifty  years 
the  number  of  illiterates  has  been  reduced  from  53  per  cent, 
to  18  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  (h)  the  splendid  preventive 
v.-ork  of  the  Industrial  Schools.  There  are  more  girls  in  Ireland 
in  these  schools  than  boys,  more  indeed  than  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales.  As  to  crime  in  general,  Ireland  is  no 
exception  to  the  facts  noticed  in  other  countries ;  the  total 
offenders  in  1895  increased  to  3,995  per  100,000  of  the  population 
(though  serious  offences  have  undoubtedly  decreased),  and  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  show  a  correspondingly  marked  increase. 
Apart  from  drunkenness  and  offences  committed  through  drunken- 
ness, female  crime  is  almost  non-existent  in  Ireland. 

The  best  examples,  however,  of  preventive  work  are  afforded 
in  the  countries  of  IS^ew  Zealand,  Ontario  (Canada),  and  in  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  In  these  States, 
children  morally  neglected,  as  well  as  those  physically  neglected, 
become  wards  of  the  State,  parental  control  is  forfeited,  and  yet 
the  numbers  of  children  dependent  on  the  State  show  a  marked 
and  constant  decrease.  In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  and  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  even  more,  70  per  cent.  This  splendid  result  is  in  part 
due  to  the  States  beginning  their  preventive  work  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  we  do,  and  also  to  their  doing  it  much  more 
thoroughly,  and  giving  longer  supervision.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  inmates  of  our  industi-ial  schools  are  physically  below 
the  standard  of  ordinary  school  children ;  in  Elmira,  New  York 
(for  male  first  ofienders),  the  same  has  been  observed  ;  no  less  than 
66  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  physically  degenerate.  Strength 
of  will  depends  upon  strength  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  to 
obtain  this,  especially  in  those  inheriting  evil  tendencies,  proper 
care  and  treatment  cannot  begin  too  young. 

Preventive  work  in  England  requires  to  be  greatly  developed, 
and  the  methods  largely  changed,  before  it  can  ever  attain  the 
success  that  has  been  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  following  changes  appear  to  me  urgently  needed :  (a) 
entire  deprivation  of  parental  control  where  the  parent  is 
obviously  unfit    for    his    duties,    where    neglect,   either    moral    or 
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physical,  is  persistent  and  wilful;'®  and  (h)  the  infliction  on  the 
negligent  parent  of  punishment,  in  the  foi-m,  if  possible,  of  payment 
towards  the  child's  support.  That  this  idea  is  not  chimerical  is 
proved  in  New  Zealand,  where  nearly  half  the  cost  of  State-sup- 
ported children  is  recovered  from  the  parents.  My  own  experience 
confirms  this;  for,  by  careful  oversight,  the  parents  of  children  in 
the  Home  with  which  I  am  connected  contribute  about  a  third  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  support  of  the  inmates.  In  ^Massachusetts 
employers  may  be  required  to  pay  part  of  a  man's  earnings  direct 
to  his  family.  England  allows  parents,  who  fulfil  none  of  their 
duties,  still  to  retain  their  rights  even  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  their  children. 

It  should  also  be  part  of  a  policeman's  duty  to  arrest  children 
who  are  known  to  be  drifting  into  crime,  through  bad  companion- 
ship, or  other  cause,  bringing  them  up  for  committal  to  industrial 
or  other  schools.  As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  have  rarely 
heard  of  any  policeman  getting  children  committed  to  industrial 
schools,  though  they  must  constantly  come  into  contact  with  those 
who  are  eligible  for  admission. 

As  another  preventive  step,  much  more  stringent  laws  need  to 
be  pas.sed  .as  regards  tramps  and  "iu's"  and  "out's."  Vagrants 
and  tramps  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  untouched,  as  far  as  the  law 
in  England  is  concerned.  In  this  connection  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  striking  fact  that  the  recently  passed  Belgian  laws  have 
resulted  in  the  diminution  of  begging  byjone-half  during  the  last 
three  yeai'S.  In  France  it  is  stated  that  tramp  children  are  the 
most  degraded  of  any  type,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  in  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere,  that  these  children  seldom  settle  to  a  life 
of  honest  industry  ;  while  juvenile  criminals  are  largely  recruited 
from  this  class,  and  from  street  hawkers.  Education,  especially 
manual  training,  needs  to  be  more  strictly  enforced  and  developed  ; 
yet  one  child  in  every  eight,  even  in  England,  attends  no  school, 
and  in  Dublin  the  proportion  is  still  higher. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  crime  arises  largely  from  the 
wa7it  of  something,  a  Avant  pi-cbably  easily  and  economically  met 
in  childhood  ;  for  it  is  usually  a  want  of  education,  of  a  trade, 
a  home  ;  want  of  moral  contiol  ;  or  even,  as  already  proved,  want 
of  food,  resulting  in  physical  degeneracy.  A  large  proportion  of 
prisoners  ai-e  almost  entirely  uneducated  (96  per  cent.),  pp.  192 
and  19G,  and  unskilled  in  work  (76  per  cent.),  pp.  235  and  243. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  we  can  learn 
much    from    those  countries  where  crime  is   diminishing.      New 

'•  In  France.  Switzcrlaml,  and  IJclgiinn,  nc^'ligcnt  j)!ircnts  may  be  sent  to 
Houses  of  Correction. 
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Zealand  lias,  T  tliiiik,  the  lowest  proportion  of  ci-iminals,  and 
shows  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  and  a  decrease 
of  arrests  for  drunkenness  of  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Canada 
also  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  both  adult  and  juvenile  criminals, 
and  a  decrease  in  vagrancy  and  in  drunkenness,  though  67  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  are  committed  for  drunkenness.  In  Victoria 
juvenile  delinquents  have  decreased  (32  per  cent.),  as  they  have  in 
South  Australia,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  States  already  re- 
ferred to.     These  countries  all  have  what  England  still  needs  : — 

(1.)  Separate  trials  of  jnvenile  offenders,  and  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders  from  adults  during  their  trial,  while 
awaiting  trial,  and  while  undergoing  punishment.'^  Imprisonment 
of  children,  or  indeed  of  any  first  offenders,  has  been  almost 
abolished  in  the  countries  named. 

(2.)  Ecctejisinn  of  the  First  Offenders  Act,  so  that,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  all  first  offenders  may  be  released  on 
probation,  conditionally,  and  subject  to  recall.  To  carry  this  out 
with  the  success  achieved  elsewhere,  probation  officers  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  These  oflficers  should  be  entirely  distinct 
from  the  police,  in  order  that  no  visible  slur  may  be  cast  upon 
those  placed  under  their  supervision.  Their  duty  should  be  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  homes  and  circumstances  of  first  offenders, 
and  to  give  subsequent  supervision  to  those  conditionally  released. 
Far  greater  supervision  is  also  required  over  the  children  leaving 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  largely  used  in  America,  even  in 
the  case  of  children  sent  to  industrial  schools,  the  sentence  given 
being  frequently  "  to  be  confined  till  there  is  reason  to  hope  for 
"  reform."  When  habits  of  industry  have  been  formed,  it  is  often 
considered  safe  and  wise  to  release  inmates.  It  certainly  seems 
folly  to  release  a  prisoner  just  because  he  has  served  a  certain 
time,  when  it  is  known  that  he  intends  to  return  to  a  criminal 
career  as  soon  as  he  is  set  free,  but  the  indeterminate  sentence 
would  probably  be  considered  to  leave  too  much  to  individual 
discretion  in  this  country. 

Far  more  stringent  regulations  need  to  be  made  against 
drunkenness,  instead  of  making  it,  as  now,  a  plea  for  mitigated 
penalty  for  offences  committed  when  under  its  influence.  Contrast 
Xew  Zealand,  and  its  freedom,  comparatively,  from  crime,  since 
arrests  for  drunkenness  are  only  8-5  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
while  in  Ireland  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  19  per  1,000. 
Statistics   show   that   the   children    of    drunkards    inherit   vicious 

"  Children  should  ulso  be  rigidly  excluded  from  police  courts  and  yards,  con- 
fined apart  fro)n  adults,  and  conveyed,  if  guilty,  to  prison  in  separate  vehicles,  not 
ill  the  common  prison  vans. 
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tendencies  and  enfeebled  Avills,  and  that  tlic}'  lai'gelj  people  onr 
charity  schools,  and  our  prisons  and  asylums ;  in  one  prison  it  was 
shown  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  inherited  criminal  instincts, 
in  another  78  per  cent,  came  of  criminal  and  drunken  families 
(sec  also  France,  p.  207).  In  Switzerland  half  the  juveniles  sent 
to  correctional  institutes  have  drunken  parents. 

"We  may  spend  money  for  ever,  and  uselessly,  so  long  as  men  and 
women  are  at  liberty  to  drink  themselves  and  their  children  into 
a  criminal  life.  The  remarkable  freedom  from  drunkenness  among- 
Jews,  largely  accounts  for  the  rarity  (in  the  United  States,  at  all 
events)  of  Jew  criminals  and  Jew  paupers.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  oflfences  in  Massachusetts  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  traceable 
to  drink  ;  in  England  the  proportion  in  crimes  of  violence  is  75  per 
cent.  One-fifth  of  juvenile  crime  is  due  to  drunken  parents;  yet 
in  the  last  forty  years  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  doubled  in 
England.  The  punishment  awarded  is  obviously  inadequate,  though 
the  public  have  largely  to  support  the  children  of  drunkards,  who 
yet  do  not  lose  their  control,  except  in  the  few  cases  that  come 
under  the  Children's  Protection  Act.  And  this  Act  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland,  nor  does  the  Married  Women's  Protection  Act,  though 
even  a  lawyer  might  be  puzzled  to  explain  why  an  Englishwoman 
or  child  requires  the  protection  these  Acts  affoi-d  against  a  drunken 
father  or  husband,  from  the  benefits  of  which  an  Irishwoman  and 
an  Irish  child  are  excluded. 

Another  reform  needed  is  a  special  reformatory  for  first  offenders 
over  the  age  of  16  (the  present  limit)  up  to,  say  21,  and  the  entire 
abolition  of  imprisonment  of  juveniles.  A  more  elastic  sentence 
to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  than  our  present  stereotyped 
one  of  five  years  seems  desirable. 

The  separate  trial  of  juveniles  might  be  accomplished  without 
expense  hy  certifying  certain  existing  homes  or  schools  as  suitable 
places  for  such  trial,  and  by  utilising  these  as  temporary  shelters 
for  children  awaiting  trial ;  or,  as  in  our  colonies,  they  might  be 
given  in  charge  of  a  constable  who  has  a  suitable  home. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  reduction  of  crime,  the  main  step  needed 
is  first  to  check  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class,  a  growth  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  moral  control  at  home ;  this  control  must 
therefore,  for  its  own  safety,  be  undertaken  by  the  State;  then, 
after  preventive  work  has  done  all  it  can,  the  improved  reforma- 
tory measures  just  specified  must  be  resorted  to.  Our  precautions 
begin  too  late,  and  stop  too  soon;  we  carefully  safeguard  thoso 
with  evil  tendencies  till  they  ai-e  IG,  and  then  send  them  into  the 
world  at  the  most  critical  age  of  all,  with  next  to  no  protection. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  correspondents,  especially  many  in 
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Americca  and  Australia,  who  have  so  kindly  sent  nae  copies  of  all 
laws  in  their  respective  States  relating  to  children,  so  that  I  have 
been  able  to  embody  those  passed  so  recently  as  October,  1898 
(Massaclin setts  and  Ontario),  and  April,  1899  (Illinois),  while 
most  of  my  American  statistics  are  brought  to  the  close  of  1898, 
some  even  later,  so  promptly  are  they  published.  I  would  specially 
name  with  gratitude  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  Superintendent  of  the  newly- 
foi'med  Government  Department  of  Neglected  and  Dependent 
Children  in  Ontario;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Charities 
Conference ;  the  Hon.  C.  Randall,  founder  of  the  Michigan  system  ; 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand ;  and 
M.  Thiry,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  Liege,  Belgium. 

It  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  from 
England  and  from  European  countries  than  from  America  or 
the  Antipodes. 


Discussiox  on  Miss  Barrett's  Paper. 

Professor  Hull,  having  remarked  that  Miss  Barrett  had  personal 
experience  in  the  management  of  an  industrial  home  at  Kingstown, 
said  that  one  point  which  was  pretty  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
paper  was  that  drunkenness  was  at  the  root  of  the  demoralisation 
of  these  juvenile  offenders.  For  their  parents,  by  heredity^ 
transmitted  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  drink  to  their  unfortunate 
offspring.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  was  due  to  those  who 
placed  the  youthful  waifs  in  homes  and  gave  them  opportunities  of 
escaping  their  unfortunate  surroundings.  The  paper  which  had 
been  read  showed  much  care  and  research  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  would  be  of  use  in  helping  to  enlighten  the  public  on 
one  of  the  most  important  social  questions  of  the  day. 

Mr.  W.  Chance  said  that  it  was  now  felt  that  if  crime  were 
to  be  diminished,  the  work  must  be  commenced  by  getting  hold 
of  the  children  early.  He  was  particulai'ly  interested  in  the 
vagrant  classes,  and  there  it  was  found  the  numbers  were  increasing, 
and  that  the  children  of  the  habitual  vagrant  escaped  proper 
education  altogether.  They  could,  therefore,  only  drift  into  crime. 
Recent  returns  showed  that  there  were  about  250  to  400  such 
vagrant  children  in  casual  wards  on  any  one  day.  There  would 
be,  of  course,  many  more  distributed  through  the  country  on  that 
day  in  common  lodging-houses  or  otherwise.  Miss  Barrett  took 
the  view,  which  would  probably  be  disputed  by  a  great  many 
people,  that  the  State  ought  to  take  children  away  from  those 
parents  who  were  not  able  to  bring  them  up  properly.  That  had 
already  been  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  Act  of  last  year,  by 
which  powers  to  adopt  the  neglected  children  of  parents  who  came 
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upon  the  rates  were  given  to  boards  of  cunrdians.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  that  Act  might  be  iiscful,  and  that  a  considerable 
iiuniber  of  children  who  were  likely,  unfortunately,  to  recruit  the 
criminal  classes,  would  be  turned  into  self-respecting  citizens.  A 
further  l^ill  dealing  with  vagrant  children  was  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  proposed  that  where  vagrant  pnrents  were  found 
liabitually  travelling  on  the  Jn'ghways  with  children,  the  police 
should  have  power  to  arrest  them,  and,  if  a,  privid  facie  case  was 
made  out,  the  magistrates  were  to  be  given  power  to  send  the 
children  to  central  poor-law  or  industrial  .schools,  while  the  offending 
parent  was  to  be  punished.  Similar  powers  were  to  be  granted  in 
respect  of  children  Avho  Avcre  found  vagrant  but  unaccompanied  by 
their  parents. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  MoRiusON  said  that  his  own  experience 
with  regard  to  juvenile  crime  was  that  it  arose  from  two  sets  of 
conditions.  The  fix'st  set  resided  in  the  child  itself;  the  second 
in  the  circumstances  in  wdiich  it  was  born  and  had  to  live.  He 
referred  to  tlie  defective  development,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
a  portion  of  the  child  population.  If  there  was  a  certain  section  of 
the  juvenile  population  not  strong  enough  to  go  among  other 
people  and  earn  their  bread  and  compete  with  their  neighbours  in 
the  economic  w.ork  of  the  world,  it  followed  that  they  must  fall 
either  into  the  unknown  or  into  the  prison.  They  must  begin  by 
removing  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime.  Till  that  was  done  all  the 
punishment  in  the  world  would  do  exceedingly  little  towards 
■diminishing  juvenile  crime.  Until  they  removed  the  cause  they 
would  never  remove  the  effect.  He  instanced  the  case  of  those 
children  who  lost  their  parents  early,  and  were  driven  into  common 
lodging-houses  and  the  company  of  dangerous  associates.  Then 
there  was  the  case  of  those  young  people  who  lost  their  employ- 
ment through  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness,  and  so  fell  into  the 
army  of  crime.  Then  there  were  the  children  of  degraded  and 
drunken  parents.  Till  the  causes  were  removed,  no  whi|»ping  and 
no  inijjrisonment  would  do  any  good.  After  the  punishment  was 
.suffered,  the  offenders  went  back  to  their  old  surroundings  and 
their  old  life.  There  Avere  at  that  moment  two  Bills  before 
Parliament  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  the  authors  of  them 
seemed  to  imagine  that  if  resort  were  made  to  Avhipping  much 
more  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past,  they  would  succeed  in 
diminishing  juvenile  crime.  He  did  not  believe  it  for  a  single 
moment.  They  would  continue  to  have  a  crop  of  juvenile 
criminals,  just  as  typhoid  and  other  diseases  would  continue  to 
Jive  in  our  midst  until  the  causes  Avhich  produced  those  diseases 
•were  removed.  Of  course  that  opened  out  a  tremendously  wide 
<juestion,  because  it  meant  starting  to  revolutionise  a  great  many 
•of  our  social  conditions  of  existence.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  diminish  pauperism,  crime, 
in.sanity,  and  all  tho.se  evils  which  hung  round  the  neck  of  our 
civilisation  and  dragged  it  down,  was  to  do  our  very  utmost  to 
remove  the  miserable  social  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  people  had  to  live.     When  those  conditions 
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■\vero    improved,  tlion  wc    might    liavo    an    impi-ovemenfc    in    tlie 
condition  of  the  juvenile  community  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  John  Glover  remarked  on  the  sadness  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  which  would  be  more  marked  if  it  were  really 
the  case  that  the  original  causes  of  crime  were  anterior  to  the 
children  themselves,  so  that  they  never  had  an  opportunitv.  He 
desired  to  point  out  the  futility  of  comparing  our  statistics  with 
those  of  newly-settled  countries,  say  New  Zealand,  where  social 
conditions  were  so  entirely  different  from  our  own.  Thei'e  was, 
however,  one  satisfactory  feature  in  the  statistics,  and  that  wns 
the  fact  that  great  though  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  might  still 
be,  it  was  now  a  great  deal  less  than  it  was.  The  Ragged  School 
movement,  and  the  City  Mission  movement,  and  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Forster's  Act,  which  had  now  been  in  operation  about  thirty 
years,  had  not  left  them  without  good  results,  when  he  found  it 
stated  in  the  paper,  no  doubt  truthfully,  that  "  happily  there  are 
but  one-sixth  as  many  juvenile  prisoners  in  England  now  as  thirty 
years  ago."  Was  not  a  reduction  of  five-sixths,  in  a  population 
which  had  largely  increased  during  the  period,  a  very  satisfactory 
result  for  one  generation,  especially  in  a  country  with  our  economic 
and  industrial  conditions?  As  statisticians  they  were  aware  that 
something  might  be  due  to  changes  in  the  method  of  collectino- 
statistics  and  in  methods  of  criminal  administration;  as  a  magistrate 
he  knew  that  there  was  now  a  much  more  tender  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  juvenile  criminals  than  formerly  prevailed.  There 
was  a  much  greater  reluctance  to  send  young  people  to  prison,  and 
a  disposition  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  First  Offenders  Act 
wherever  it  was  possible.  He  wished  he  could  share  the  opinions 
Miss  Barrett  had  prom.ulgated  in  the  paper  as  to  the  remedies 
suggested.  He  thought  that  deprivation  of  parental  control  was 
an  impracticable  prescription.  A  measure  of  that  sort  would 
involve  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty,  and  would  be 
unworkable.  Parents  rather  needed  bringing  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities, not  relieving  from  them.  There  had  beeu  far  too  much 
tendency  in  the  legislation  of  late  years  to  relieve  parents  of  their 
natural  responsibilities.  It  w^as  very  difficult  to  imprison  parents 
for  such  "  persistent  neglect "  of  their  children,  and  nearly  as 
difficult  to  enforce  fines.  If  any  such  course  were  attempted  on 
a  large  scale,  they  would  have  the  children  in  the  workhouses  and 
the  parents  in  prison.  As  regarded  Miss  Barrett's  second  sugges- 
tion, of  punishing  the  negligent  parent  by  making  him  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  his  child's  maintenance,  the  same  difficulty  occurred. 
A  man  would  not  pay,  and  had  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and 
then  his  family  and  wife  went  to  the  workhouse.  Miss  Barrett 
indeed  justified  her  recommendation  by  citing  the  case  of  New 
Zealand,  where  nearly  half  the  cost  of  supporting  the  children 
was  recovered  from  the  parents.  As  he  had  said,  he  thought  the 
conditions  were  so  different  that  the  case  of  New  Zealand  would 
not  apply  to  their  own.  He,  himself,  looked  to  the  more  genei-al 
spread  of  education  and  the  increased  sense  of  parental  respon- 
sibility which  was  needed  everywhere,  and  for  which  they  must 
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have  patience.  But  he  felt  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
was  not  a  cause  for  depression,  seeing  that  we  had  only  one-sixth 
of  the  juvenile  offenders  we  had  thirty  years  ago. 

'^iv.  John  Macdonell  thought  that  Mr.  Glover  had  been  a  little 
too  hard  upon  the  proposals  with  which  Miss  Barrett  had  con- 
eluded  her  valuable  paper.  So  far  as  he  Avas  aware,  there  was  not 
in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  English  at  all  events,  a  paper 
so  comprehensive  or  full  in  details,  nor  (subject  to  certain  correc- 
tions and  qualifications)  one  which  showed  so  great  a  command  of 
the  whole  subject.  As  a  lawyer  he  saw  no  great  difficulty  either 
iu  framing  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  Miss  Bari'ett's 
suggestions,  nor  in  administering  the  provisions  of  snch  a  law. 
Those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  doing  so  fell,  would,  it  might  be 
assumed,  regard  not  merely  the  effect  of  sentences  Avhich  they 
pa.ssed  upon  the  children.  They  would  also  take  into  account  the 
results  to  the  parents  themselves;  so  that,  while  ameliorating  the 
■condition  of  the  child,  care  should  be  taken  that  such  sentences 
should  not  be  the  means  of  enabling  parents  to  shake  off  their 
responsibilities.  He  thought  that  Miss  Barrett  had  attached  too 
much  importance  to  some  statistics,  especially  those  of  foreign 
■countries.  Take,  for  instance,  the  statistics  referred  to  by  Miss 
Barrett  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  certain  systems  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  what  were  termed  "lapses." 
The  fio-in^es  relating  to  some  States  of  the  Union  were  collected  by 
officers  in  those  States,  who  did  not  and  could  not  know  anything 
of  the  after  lives  of  many  of  the  persons  trained  under  them, 
persons  who  six  months  later  might  be  removed  to  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  or  New  Orleans.  As  nothing  was  subsequently  heard 
io  their  disadvantage,  they  may  appear  among  the  percentage 
of  those  who  had  not  lapsed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  gravest 
defect  of  criminal  statistics  was  the  absence  of  accurate  local 
information.  Examining  only  the  statistics  of  a  country  as  a 
whole,  there  could  be  only  a  dim  idea  of  the  changes  which  were 
taking  ])lace  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  in  the  increased 
police  supervision  and  vigilance,  and  in  the  temper  and  tone  of  the 
judges  who  administer  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  selected 
a  particula)'  portion  of  that  country,  and  examined  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  from  year  to  year,  in  that  area  one 
would  begin  to  have  some  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on  with 
regard  to  a  particular  class  of  crime.  To  illustrate  how  quickly 
and  comj)letely  the  administration  of  the  law  might  be  altered  in 
our  own  country,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who 
was  some  icn  years  ago  sentenced  by  a  Judge,  humane  according 
to  notions  then  prevalent,  to  terms  of  penal  servitude  amounting 
iu  the  aggregate  to  something  like  fourteen  years,  for  offences  which 
to-day  would  only  be  punished  with  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  even 
if  she  were  not,  on  account  of  her  age,  let  off  altogether.  The 
.second  part  of  the  paper,  namely,  that  which  dealt  with  the  remedy 
for  juvenile  delinquency,  Avas  probably  the  most  intei-esting.  He 
ao-reed  in  the  main  with  what  Dr.  ^lorrison  had  said.  But  he  ven- 
tured to  think  .the  outlook  was  more  hopeful  than  Dr.  Morrison's 
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forecast,  that  slowly  here  and  elsewhere  there  was  risinn^, 
not  very  distinctly  in  some  countries,  but  still  gradually  every- 
where, a  new  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  far 
more  effectual  than  that  -which  had  been  attempted  in  the  past. 
The  past  was  chiefly  a  record  of  failures.  The  notion  of  vindic- 
tive punishment  and  of  crime  in  regard  to  children's  offences 
was  being  got  rid  of;  the  idea  of  education  and  improvement  was 
taking  its  place.  We  had  grasped  the  idea  that  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  deltnqiieuts  was  part  of  national  education  in  its  larger 
sense.  In  an  orderly  well-regulated  household,  if  a  child  fell  into 
evil  ways,  there  was  a  wholesome  system  of  counsel  or  correction 
applied,  now  tenderly,  now  with  severity.  The  children  whom 
social  reformers  had  to  deal  with  were  not  found  in  well-ordered 
households ;  and  the  task  before  the  legislature  was  not  how  shall 
the  State  punish  young  offenders,  but  how  shall  it  act  as  a  judicious 
parent  to  these  children.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate  should  be  to 
inquire  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  child,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
what  sort  of  education  was  required.  The  wealthy  and  middle 
classes  were  solving  this  problem  for  themselves.  There  were,  as 
his  hearers  knew,  in  this  country,  opeii  to  children  of  wealthy  and 
middle  class  parents,  schools  which  dealt,  and  dealt  successfully, 
with  undisciplined  children,  who  in  other  ranks  of  life  would 
become  juvenile  delinquents.  Similar  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  children  of  poor  parents.  As  little  as  possible  should  there  be 
attempts  to  deal  with  such  cases  wholesale,  in  large  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools.  The  State  should,  as  far  as  possible,  deal 
with  each  case  individually — very  much  as  a  wise  parent  would 
treat  a  child  who  had  got  out  of  hand. 

In  some  respects  we  had  really  gone  back  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals;  we  certainly  had  not  much  advanced.  It  might  seem 
strange  to  refer  for  lessons  in  criminology  and  the  treatment  of 
criminals  to  such  an  author  as  Defoe,  and  stranger  still  to  make 
reference  to  '"  Moll  Flanders."  But  in  the  description  therein 
given  of  the  life  of  a  thief  in  Defoe's  time,  it  would  be  found  that 
some  sounder  practices  were  prevalent  than  at  the  present  time. 
Moll  Flanders  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  her  husband, 
who  had  been  a  highwayman,  went  out  to  Virginia  with  her. 
Almost  as  soon  as  they  got  out  there  they  were  allowed,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  go  into  the  interior,  where,  if  they 
troubled  no  one,  no  one  troubled  them.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  in  the  life  of  a  colony  in  those  days  the  older  criminals,  and 
also  the  youngrer  delinquents,  would  be  absorbed  in  the  large  mass 
of  society,  of  which  they  became  honest  members.  The  chief  point 
he  desired  to  emphasise  was  this  :  even  though  we  might  not  like 
it,  the  parent  in  future  for  a  vast  number  of  children  must  be  the 
State,  which  must  undertake  the  greatest  of  parental  duties,  that 
of  education. 

Mr.  "WiLLTAM  Tallack  said  he  most  cordially  united  with  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  paper,  and 
thought  he  had  never  heard  one  which  had  taken  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  instructive  view  of  the  whole  subject.     He  agreed 

t2 
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•with  Dr.  ^Morrison, that  if  we  -nanted  to  alter  the  effects  of  juvenilo 
criminality,  we  must  go  to  the  causes.  Just  two  points  had  strnck 
him  as  illnstrating  tliat.  !N[iss  Barrett  spoke  of  the  great  diminution 
of  juvenile  criminality  in  Ireland,  and  also  alluded  to  the  fact  tliafc 
within  a  few  years  juvenile  criminality  in  Holland  had  doubled. 
That  seemed  to  hira  to  show  the  importance  of  religious  training 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  In  Ireland,  both  among  the 
Protestants  of  Ihe  north,  and  among  the  Catholics  gentrilly^ 
the  ministei's  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  religious  interests 
of  the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Holland,  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  antagonistic  religious  sects  and  agnostic  influences, 
religion  was  cxeluded  from  the  schools.  This  questi(jn  also  raised 
the  Avhole  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  social  question,  notably  intemperance.  They  had  heard  mud) 
in  the  paper  about  the  effects  of  drunkenness  in  relation  to  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  Government  should  be  urged  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing 
Laws.  The  adoption  of  those  recommendations  would  certainly 
go  to  the  root  of  a  great  deal  not  only  of  juvenile,  but  also  of 
adult,  criminality'.  He  thought  there  might  be  more  control 
exercised  over  habitually  negligent  parents,  especially  the  vagrant 
classes,  who  dragged  their  children  about  with  them  and  trained 
them  up  most  certainly  in  the  paths  of  crime.  He  thought  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  of  the  late  Edward 
Denison,  M.P.,  as  expressed  in  his  biography,  edited  by  the  late 
Sir  BaldAvyn  Leighton.  In  this  a  mine  of  information  on  the 
subject  would  be  found.  It  was  Edward  Denison's  opinion  that  if 
the  children  of  the  pauper  classes  were  taken  from  their  parents 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  boarded  our,  or  put  in  suitable  schools, 
that  would  break  tlie  neck  of  pauperism  in  twenty  years.  He 
cordially  united  with  those  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
enforcement  of  parental  responsibility.  A  few  years  ago  the  CTOvern- 
raent  brought  in  a  measure — which  unfortunately  Avas  crowded  out 
— by  which  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lu.shington,  who  was  a 
very  practical  authority  by  reason  of  his  long  connection  with  the 
Home  Office,  to  make  parents  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  iespon.si- 
bilities  by  the  infliction  of  small  fines,  ranging  from  i/.  to  5/.  as  a 
maximum.  If  such  an  Act  were  passed,  he  thought  that  the 
influence  it  would  exercise,  though  perhaps  limited,  would  be  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Jesse  Argyle  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty  there  was  in 
getting  hold  of  the  lads  between  16  and  20.  There  were  almost 
any  number  of  agencies  for  dealing  with  them  before  that  age. 
He  instanced  the  school  boards,  voluntary  schools  and  the  Sunday 
schools — orgaiii.sations  which  reached  every  class,  even  to  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected.  But  directly  these  lads  got  to  be 
about  15  or  IG,  an  age  when  parental  control  failing,  if  it  ever 
existed,  they  especially  needed  looking  after,  they  broke  aws}' 
from  the  Sunday  school.  He  supposed  that  not  one  in  ten  were 
kept  after  that  age.  The  only  thing  that  really  seemed  to  be  done 
with  atiy  success  was  the  formation  of  lads'  clubs,  but  that  was 
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OTilv  on  sncli  a  luinor  scale  tliat  it  touched  a  very  small  proportion 
of  tlie  lads.  Even  these  clubs  were  closed  to  the  boys  on  the  day 
thev  most  needed  looking  after,  viz.,  Sunday,  when  they  spent 
their  time  in  most  undesirable  ways.  The  fact  must  be  recognised 
that  they  would  not  go  to  Sunday  schools;  they  would  not  bo 
brought  directly  under  religious  influences,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
t/C)  keep  up  the  mistake  of  saying,  "  We  will  have  nothing  else  on 
Sunday  but  religious  influences."  They  saw  how  on  Saturday 
afternoons  these  boys  were  healthily  occupied  in  their  games  and 
sports.  The  occupation  which  their  games  gave  them  must  be 
o-ftVred  them  on  Sunday.  He  therefore  advocated  the  opening  of 
Sads'  clubs,  with  plenty  of  athletics  and  other  means  of  rational  and 
lioalthv  enjoyment,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  temptation. 

Mr.  Hexry  McNiel  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Glover  had 
urged,  that  where  parents  notoriously  neglected  their  responsi- 
bilities, it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in.  There  was  one 
thing  w'hich  he  would  like  especially  to  press  upon  the  Society, 
jind  that  was,  that  the  class  of  pai-ents  alluded  to  regarded  their 
■children  as  an  "  asset."  The  children  of  many  poor  parents  were, 
even  at  an  early  age,  sent  out  into  the  streets  to  earn  something, 
and  if  they  could  not  get  work,  they  wei'e  virtually  forced  to 
thieve,  for  when  they  came  back  at  night,  they  had  to  bring  a 
•certain  amount  of  money  with  them,  or  they  were  punished 
unmercifully.  If  parents  who  did  not  look  after  their  children 
properly,  were  called  upon  not  only  to  forego  the  children's 
■earnings,  but  also  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  their  maintenance, 
in  whatever  institution  they  might  be  placed,  it  would  put  the 
very  strongest  pressure  upon  such  parents  to  do  their  duty. 
Drunkenness  had  been  alluded  to  as  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  the 
breeding  of  crime.  He  wished  that  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
parents  should  be  recognised  as  a  reason  for  taking  away  their 
children,  and  compelling  them  to  pay  a  certain  amount  towards 
their  maintenance  in  an  institution.  In  that  way  he  thought  we 
might  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter;  for  in  considering  the 
question  of  taking  away  children  from  the  control  of  neglectful  or 
drunken  parents,  where  the  longer  they  remained  the  worse  they 
got,  we  should  remember  that  such  a  step  would  be  more  potent 
than  any  other,  for  such  parents  would  be  more  constrained  to 
look  after  their  children  and  to  keep  sober,  by  fear  of  losing  what 
they  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset,  than  by  any  other  form  of 
pressure  which  could  be  put  on. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hastings  Jay  said  that,  as  Secretary  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  a  district  of  the  East  End 
of  London,  he  could  corroborate  most  strongly  what  the  last 
speaker  had  said  as  to  the  want  of  any  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  He  found  that  at  the  East  End  it  was 
very  diflicult  for  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  to  know  to  what  to 
turn  their  hands  for  a  living ;  their  parents  could  not  or  Avould 
not  advise  them.  He  thought  that  school  managers  might  very 
usefulh'  take  more  interest  in  the  futui^e  of  the  children  by  study- 
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ing  the  conditions  of  trade  and  tlic  openings  that,  were  available 
for  tbem,  in  regarding  not  so  much  the  immediate  earnings,  "which 
■were  all  that  the  parents  thought  of,  as  the  future  prospects  when  the 
children  became  men  and  Avomen ;  then,  instead  of  the  idle  loafing 
class  which  was  growing  up,  we  should  get  a  class  of  decent 
citizens  able  to  command  a  good  wage.  The  reason  wbj  there 
was  so  large  a  class  of  unemployed  Avas  not  because  there  was 
no  work  going,  but  because  there  were  a  number  of  people  who- 
were  incapable  of  being  iiseful  members  of  society.  If  therefore 
teachers  could  be  got  to  take  an  interest  in  the  children  just  at  the 
time  when  they  were  leaving  school,  be  thought  we  should  be 
taking  a  large  step  towards  lessening  this  increasing  class  of 
loafers  and  criminals.  School  managers  could  do  much  to  assist 
the  teachers,  who  were  too  busy  themselves  to  accumulate  the 
necessary  information. 

The  Chairmax  (Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powkll,  M.P.)  said  that  for 
a  solution  of  their  difficulties  he  thought  they  must  look  both  to 
philanthropic  effort  and  to  the  action  of  Pai'liament.  He  himself 
bad  far  more  confidence  in  individual  efforts  than  in  statutes.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  for  a  powerful  Government  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  carry  that  Act  into 
effect  so  as  to  ensure  results  commensurate  with  the  efforts  made. 
"When,  however,  they  came  to  personal  effort,  he  thought  they 
were  on  a  safe  and  right  course.  He  believed  that  much  blame  in 
this  matter  rested  with  the  school  board  authorities.  One  borough 
with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted  was  at  present  proud 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  school  board  there  was  a 
diminution  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  school  attendance  officers. 
But  the  effect  of  that  laxity  had  been  to  diminish  tlie  number  of 
children  at  school,  and  he  felt  confident  that  if  that  evil  policy 
were  pursued,  the  diminution  of  tlie  number  of  children  iu  the 
schools  of  that  great  city,  would  be  followed  by  a  large  and  cor- 
responding increase  of  crime.  In  examining  the  judicial  statistics, 
he  had  been  much  struck  by  observing  the  nuniber  of  cases  of 
larceny  amongst  these  young  people.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  the  youthful  mind  had  not  a  natui'al  tendency  to  theft,  but 
when  he  saw  the  large  number  of  larcenies  committed,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  amongst  the  population  those 
who  taught  larceny.  Probably  much  might  be  done  to  repress 
juvenile  crime  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  stay  the  hand  of  evil 
teachers  and  wicked  counsellors  who  guided  these  young  people 
into  wickedness  and  sin.  Looking  at  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
he  thought  there  was  far  more  gi-ound  for  hope  and  encourage- 
ment than  for  despair.  He  was  much  struck  witli  the  fact  that 
even  with  a  larger  population,  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
was  only  one-.sixth  of  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  That  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  showed  that  those  who  had 
laboured  in  this  cause  had  had  some  reward  for  their  endeavours. 
He  had  also  been  much  struck  by  what  had  been  said  as  regarded 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  there  were  few  things  which  he  wished 
more  than  that  the  Sunday  question  might  be  handled  in  a  large, 
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a  liberal,  and  a  comprehensive  spirit.  Not  only  with  regard  to 
the  young  people  with  whom  they  were  now  concerned,  but  with 
regard  to  English  society  generally,  the  Sunday  problem  required 
thorough  investigation.  Owing  to  many  circumstances,  the  facilities 
for  locomotion,  and  the  early  closing  of  places  of  business  on 
Saturday,  a  great  change  was  no  doubt  coming  over  the  habits  of 
the  people  as  i-egarded  Sunday.  New  problems  had  to  be  faced, 
and  new  difficulties  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  conduct  of  young 
people  between  12  and  20  years  of  age  was  only  a  branch,  and 
perhaps  not  the  most  impoi-tant  branch,  of  a  more  extensive 
question. 

The   Chairman   concluded    by   moving   a   vote   of    thanks    to 
Miss  Barrett  for  her  paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


The  following  reply  has  since  been  received  from  Miss 
Barrett : — 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  I'eplying  to  the  discussion 
upon  my  paper,  and  very  sincerely  thank  the  speakers  for  their 
kind  words.  Some  of  the  points  raised,  such  as  the  treatment 
of  pauper  children,  boys'  clubs,  &c.,  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
the  paper,  and  I  do  not  therefore  propose  to  say  anything  on 
those  subjects.  As  regards  the  various  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  suggested,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  institute  too  close 
a  comparison  between  new  and  thinly-peopled  counti-ies  and  our 
own  ;  but  when  we  find  that  certain  measures  have  invariably 
proved  successful  in  checking  crime  and  in  I'eforming  the  criminal 
wherever  they  have  been  tried  (while  it  is  genei'ally  acknowledged 
that  our  own  methods  have  largely  failed  in  both  these  aims),  we 
may  certainly  believe  that  it  is  the  method,  not  the  country,  that 
needs  changing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  preventive  measure — 
the  Children  of  Vagrants  Act — may  speedily  become  law,  so  that 
this  large  and,  alas,  increasing  class  of  children  may  at  last  be 
brought  under  educational  and  reformatory  influences.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  care  of  such  childi^en  should  be  a  State  and  not 
a  county  charge,  since  the  greater  number  belong  to  no  place  in 
particular,  and,  in  order  to  escape  an  increase  of  county  rates,  the 
authorities  in  districts  where  such  children  are  found  may  hesitate 
to  arrest  them.  This  change  of  responsibility  has  been  found 
necessary  in  Belgium,  where  recent  laws  have  effected  a  strikino- 
diminution  in  this  class. 

Other  speakers  dwell  on  the  difficulty  of  the  State  coming 
between  a  parent  and  his  child,  and  taking  the  pai'ent's  place;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  great  error  of  our  present  English  system 
is,  that  while  charity  and  the  State  do  already  to  a  large  extent 
take  the  parent's  place  in  educating  and  training  neglected 
children,   the   parent    not   only  receives   no    punishment  for  his 
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neglect,  but  ib  generally  allowed  to  lesuiuu  control  (after  ycar.s  of 
cost  to  the  community)  at  the  most  critical  age,  16  or  so,  and  just 
when  the  child  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of  an 
expense.  In  most  other  countries,  not  only  in  America  and  our 
colonies,  but  on  the  continent,  the  neglecting  parent  is  punished 
and  deprived  of  control  over  his  child  (unless  he  can  prove 
I'eformation  of  character)  ;  thus  the  costly  work  of  training  young 
children  is  not  nullified,  as  it  is  with  us  in  too  many  instances. 
The  effect  of  these  foreign  laws  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  work 
of  reformation  is  much  mni-e  permanent,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  parents  become  less  negligent,  since  few  like  entirely  to  lose 
sight  or  control  of  their  children,  though  very  willing  not  to  take 
any  trouble  so  long  as  other  people  can  be  found  to  do  their  work. ^ 

Fact  is  stronger  than  theory,  and  experience  proves  that  the 
tide  of  child  misery  and  neglect  can  only  be  checked  by  legal 
restraint  upon  the  parentis,  by  their  punishment,  and  by  the  entire 
removal  of  the  children  where  the  parents  are  incorrigible.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  to  make  them  pay  towards  the  support  of 
their  children,  as  experience  proves.- 

Mr.  Glover  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  my  statistics  show  that 
juvenile  offenders  are  only  one-.sixth  as  numerous  as  they  wei'e 
thirty  years  ago.  I  most  carefully  (as  I  thought)  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  though  juvenile  prisoners  were  only  one-sixth  as  numerous 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  this  did  not  mean  that  offendex\s 
had  deci-eased,  but  only  that  methods  of  dealing  with  them  had 
changed.  Reformatories  have  been  established,  some  are  released 
on  probation,  some  are  whipped,  &c.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  criminals 

'  The  report  for  1899,  wliieh  I  liave  just  received  from  the  Department  of 
Neglected  and  Dependent  Chililren,  Ontario,  confirms  this  in  a  striking  way. 
The  superintendent  says  that  the  hiw  of  1893  (empowering  the  Court  to  remove 
children  from  vicious  control  and  annulling  parental  control)  has  "led  to  the 
strengthening  instead  of  the  weakening  of  parental  tics,  for  many  parents  who 
lightly  regarded  their  responsibilities  have  developed  a  sudden  affection  for  their 
children,  when  they  realised  the  possibility  of  losing  them."  jMncli  neglect  and 
misery  is  checked,  and  "the  number  of  those  who  form  the  criminal  and  worthless 
classes  will  be  materially  reduced  in  the  near  future." 

"^  I  may  ]ierhaps  quote  my  own  experience  of  work  in  tlie  most  ditlicult  of  all 
countries,  where  for  centuries  self-help  and  self-resjiect  liave  been  strangled  by 
perpetual  doles,  and  where  jjoverty  is  jierhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Cliristendom.  Yet  even  liere  so  entirely  novel  an  idea  as  that  of  making 
parents  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  children  wben  in  an  institution 
has  proved  jiracticable  and  successful,  even  ])y  a  private  individual  without  any 
lepd  or  official  authority. 

The  amount  p;dd  may  be  unall  (in  some  cases  the  wa<rcs  earned  by  the  parents 
are  only  Gl.  a  year),  b\it  paid  it  is,  and  faithfully;  and  I  think  I  am  within  the 
mark  in  saying  that  bad  debts  do  not  average  \l,  a  year  since  this  home  was 
opened,  and  that  not  half  a  dozen  children  havt;  been  deserted,  though  the  pai'cnts 
are  working  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  so  that  personal  knowh-dge  and  oversight  is 
impossible  in  many  cases.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  effort.  Moreover,  in 
Ireland  parents  may  desert  their  children  for  years,  and  leave  charity  to  supjiorfc 
them  ;  but  whenever  they  choose  to  return  (though,  as  has  happened  within  my 
experience,  tliey  are  unable  to  recognise  their  own  children),  the  law  compels  me 
to  hand  back  the  children  to  them,  whatever  the  character  of  these  parents.  This 
is  not  ncccRsarily  the  case  in  England  now. 
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from  IG  to  21  yeai-s  of  aije  are  increasing  in  p]ngland  and  in 
Scotland,-'  sad  tD  say;  pointing  to  some  grave  error  or  omission  in 
our  system.  For  tliis  reason  I  dwelt  at  length  on  the  systems 
adopted  in  those  countries  where—  and  where  alone  in  all  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain — this  class  is  decreasing.  These 
may  not  all  be  applicable  to  an  old  and  densely-populated  country 
like  England,  but,  on  the  other  hard,  prison  workei's  and  officials 
are  amongst  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  English  system.  They  specially  advocate  the  establishment 
of  reformatories  for  first  offenders  over  16  years  of  age,  such  as 
those  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  have 
tliere  proved  so  singularly  sacce.=sfu],  though  the  inmates  are 
apparently  hopeless  enough  on  admission.  Most  are  deficient  in 
bodily  and  mental  vigour  and  in  moral  sensibility;  many  are 
intemperate,  yet  after  a  compare tively  short  detention  it  is  found 
Siife  to  release  the  inmates  on  parole,  and  only  4  per  cent,  of  these 
return  to  jail.  The  first  step  towards  reform  is  to  produce  a 
healthy  condition  of  body,  and  then  of  mind,  by  physical  training 
and  by  elementary  and  trade  instruction,  so  that  on  discharge  the 
inmate  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living.  The  ability  to  make 
something  is  often  the  first  step  towards  self-respect  and  self- 
control.  I  much  hope  that  before  long  separate  trials  of  children 
and  separate  places  of  confinement  will  be  instituted.  It  is  true 
that  children  likely  to  appear  in  the  police  courts  have  probably 
been  mixing  all  their  lives  with  thieves,  criminals,  and  the  criminal 
class,  but  the  very  object  of  arresting  them  is  surely  to  place 
.«omething  better  before  them — to  reform  more  than  to  punish,  and 
this  cannot  be  effected  without  cutting  them  off  from  contaminating 
influences.  When  the  Quaker  philanthropist  said:  "Friend,  thee 
should  have  better  thoughts,"  the  prisoner  justly  asked:  "Where 
shall  I  get  them  ?  "  The  words  once  said  by  Pope  Clement  XI 
are  as  applicable  now  as  then :  "  Parum  est  coercere  improbos 
poena  nisi  pi"obos  efiicias  disciplina." 

•■'  I  am  sonicwliat  at  a  loss  to  expLiin  why  Ireliind  (so  erroneously  thought  to 
1)6  a  sjjecially  criminal  country)  is  so  extraordinarily  free  from  serious  crime. 
With  a  smaller  population,  IScotlaud  has  an  enormously  greater  number  of 
prisoners  (almost  twice  as  many  in  some  years),  while  serious  oflenders  are  only 
i6'6  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  1^4.  per  10,000 
in  EiigLind.  Tlie  convicted  prisoners  for  all  oifences  in  Ireland  are  but  y^  per 
1, 000  persons;  in  Scotland  they  arc  i2'6  per  1,000!  Convicts,  both  male  and 
female,  sliow  an  extraordinary  decrease  in  Ireland,  and  one  is  forced  to  believe  that 
instead  of  the  Irish  being  a  naturally  lawkss  offensive  people,  as  so  many  think, 
they  are  in  truth  naturally  law  abiding  and  well  behaved  beyond  most  peoples. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  tlair  di.ep  relijiious  instincts,  or  to  other  causes,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide. 
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On  the  CoxsuMPTioN  of  Alcoholic  Beverages. 
By  H.  Bence-Joxes,  B.A. 

[Read  hofove  tlic  Koviil  Statistical  Society,  24th  April,  1900. 
A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to-day  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Drink 
statistics  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  large  and  interesting,  one  might  almost  say  a  fascinating, 
subject.  It  has  interest  for  all  classes,  from  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  (if  he  can  be  called  a  class)  downwards,  for  those  who 
drink,  and  for  those  who  do  not  drink ;  indeed,  the  subject  seems 
to  have  as  much  interest  for  those  who  do  not  drink,  as  for  those 
who  do.  To  those  who  do  not  drink,  the  statistics  of  drink  in 
our  Colonial  possessions — those  greater  Englands  of  the  fut-urc — 
will  indeed  be  an  encouragement ;  but  of  that  I  shall  have  mox^e 
to  say  anon. 

In  the  ofRcial  statistics  of  drink  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  only  are  dealt  with ;  but  there  is 
one  other  article  of  drink  which  will,  I  think,  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  everyone  here  as  an  article  of  large  consumption  both 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  and  that  is  cider.  In  France  the 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  production  of  cider  (see  Siatement  IV) 
are  very  complete.  In  that  country  the  production  of  cider  ha.s 
always  been  large,  appi'oaching  almost  in  some  years  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  Thus  in  the  year  1895  the  production  of  wine 
■was  26|  million  hectolitres,  the  production  of  cider  25^  millions. 
It  is  a  large  amount,  the  hectolitre  being  equal  to  22  gallons. 
The  largest  amount  of  cider  produced  in  France  in  any  one  year 
since  1850  was  in  1893,  when  it  amounted  to  31I  million  hecto- 
litres, but  then  1893  was  a  bounteous  year,  and  the  production  of 
wine  in  France  amounted  in  that  year  to  over  50  million  hecto- 
litres.' 

It  might  be  suggested  that  such  figures  could  with  advaniage 
be  added  to  the  official  returns  relating  to  drink.  But  any  such 
publication  would  at  once  suggest  the  question,  "How  do  these 
"  French  figures  compare  with  our  own,  which  must  also  be 
"large?"  They  cannot  l)c  compared,  because  unfortunately  onr 
own  do  not  e."sist.     I  think  some  of  our  friends  of  the  Board  of 

'  See  Table  IV  in  Appcndi.\. 
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Agriculture  arc  pi^escnt ;  no  doubt  they  tliink  such  figures  -will  not 
be  -wanting  long. 

The  statement  relating  to  the  production  of  cider  in  France  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  IV,  shows- 
how  much  cider  has  been  used  in  late  years  for  the  purposes  of 
making  brandy.  In  France,  in  some  years  of  late  almost  as  nuich 
of  cider  as  of  wine  has  been  converted  into  brandy.  Indeed, 
the  whole  statement  showing  the  various  substances  from  which 
spirit  is  distilled  in  France,  which  is  published  by  the  French 
Government  (see  statement  in  Appendix  V),  is  very  interesting. 
It  shows  that  since  the  seventies  brandy,  i.e.,  burnt  wine,  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  produced  in  France,  the  proportion  of  brandy 
to  the  total  spirit  production  since  1880  being  under  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  every  100  bottles  of  spirit  produced 
in  France,  not  more  than  3  bottles  can  be  regarded  as  genuine 
brandy.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  almost  all  the  genuine  brandy 
made  comes  to  England.  Some  again  think  that  almost  the 
entire  quantity  is  bought  by  the  champagne  growers  of  Rheims, 
and  goes  to  fortify  the  fine  dry  wines  of  that  district — gofit  anrjlaisy 
so  tjiat  it  also,  eventually,  finds  its  way  to  England. 

I  have  only  alluded  to  this  cider  production  incidentally,, 
however.  I  Avill  now  proceed  to  speak  generally  of  the  salient 
figures,  and  the  results  which  the  ofl&cial  statistics  show  with 
regard  to  the  world  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  that  is,. 
of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits. 

And  first  of  wine.  Sunshine  has  been  described  as  the  wine 
of  the  poor,  and  wine  as  bottled  sunshine,  and  it  follows  that 
naturally  where  sunshine  is  there  is  wine— that  is  to  say  where 
the  inhabitants  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  bottle 
their  sunshine.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  on  the  shoi-es  of 
the  sunny  Mediterranean;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  bordei-- 
ing  on  that  inland  sea  which  is  not  adapted  by  nature,  if  not  by 
art,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
national  everyday  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  is 
wine,  just  as  much  as  the  everyday  drink  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  is  beer ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  place  in  juxtaposition 
the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  consumed  per  head  in  the  chief 
Latin  nations  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  compare  these  Avith 
the  number  of  gallons  of  beer  consumed  per  head  by  the  chief 
Saxon  races.  Thus  we  find  that  of  wine  France  consumes  per 
head,  and  on  an  average,  24  gallons,  Italy  20  gallons,  and  Spain 
18  gallons  ;  whilst  of  beer  there  is  consumed  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  over  31  gallons,  in  Germany  27  gallons,  and  in  the 
United  States  1 3  gallons.  If  the  actual  bulk  of  the  wine  therefore 
consumed  amongst  the  Latin  races  is  enormous,  so  also  is  that  of 
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the  beer  consumed  1)}'  ilioir  Saxon  contemporaries.  But  thcx'e  is 
one  point  of  divergence,  namely,  tliat  tlie  wine  production  of  the 
world  does  not  fend  to  increase  ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  tends — owing 
partly  to  the  phylloxera  and  partly  to  other  causes — to  decrease; 
whereas  the  production  of  beer — its  consumption  follows — goes  on 
always  increasing.  I  do  not  assert  tlmt  it  is  so.  I  merely  throw 
it  out  as  a  suggestion ;  but  to  me  there  seems  a  strange  analogy 
between  the  ratios  of  increase  and  decrease  in  these  articles  of 
consumption,  and  the  increase  and  decrease,  or  stagnation,  of  the 
populations. 

However  that  may  be,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  all  this  mass  of  figures  prepared  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  regard  to  them,  one  salient  feature  stands  out, 
namely,  that  it  is  what  the  mass  of  the  population  drinks,  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  Thus  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  the 
United  States,  the  rich  man's  wine  stands  for  almost  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  poor  man's  beer.  I  may  put  it  in  other  words, 
and  say  that  the  imported  article,  which  is  expensive,  has  no 
chance  with  the  home-made  article,  which  is  relatively  cheap. 
And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  how  clearly  these 
tables  relating  to  alcoholic  beverages  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
liquor  trade  is  in  nearly  every  country  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
home  industry,  and  not  of  foreign  production. 

We  in  this  country,  where  all  wine  and  an  appreciable  amount 
of  spirit  are  imported,  are  perhaps  not  so  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
as  they  are  in  other  countries;  but  the  statistics  of  trade,  when 
placed  alongside  of  those  of  production,  show  it  irrefutably,  as 
also  do  the  statistics  of  i-e venue.  Why,  even  in  this  country  no 
less  than  84  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  levied  on  the  home-made  article,  whilst  in 
other  leading  counti-ies  over  90  per  cent. — in  the  United  States  as 
much  as  96  per  cent. — of  the  revenue  from  di'ink  is  derived  from 
excise,  that  is  from  the  home-made  article,  made  in  the  country 
where  it  is  consumed.'' 

The  Tables  to  which  I  have  referred  bring  out  another  fact 
with  regard  to  this  trade  Avhich  is  of  interest,  namely,  that  Avine  is 
an  article  of  commerce  in  far  greater  proportion  than  either  beer  or 
spirits  arc.  The  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  in  this  way : 
wine  is  produced  in  the  south  in  the  countries  of  the  sun,  and  the 
northern  nations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  active  and  rich,  buy 
it  in  some  quantities.  It  is  singular,  however,  how  little  beer  and 
spirits,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  the  north, 
the  countries  of  the  south  are  willing  to  take  in  return,  the  import 

^  See  Table  I  in  Appendix. 
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of  tlioso  firticlcs  into  countries  sucli  as  Italy,  Spain ^  Portng-al,  aui.} 
Greece  being  singularly  small,  and  not.  increasing  either. 

The  great  French  writer  Montesquieu  said  that  drink,  liotlj 
as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  tlie  liquor  drunk,  was  chiefly  a 
geographical  expression,  1  have  come  rather  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  ability  to  pay,  both  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  liquids  drunk,  and  that  given  the- 
ability  to  pay,  a  matter  which  depends  very  largely  on  commercial 
prosperity  both  in  this  and  in  many  other  large  countries,  there  i» 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  absorbing  interest  the  masses  will  take  in 
this  question  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  recent  statistics  of  the 
United  States  demonsti'ate  this  point  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
as  commercial  prosperity  returns  to  that  country,  as  it  is  doing- 
at  this  moment,  it  Avill  be  of  considerable  interest  to  watch  its 
effect  on  the  drink  statistics  of  that,  statistically  speaking,  most 
interesting  country.  Taking  the  statistics  of  the  past  as  regards 
the  United  States,  we  see  that  the  consumption  of  beer  (the 
consumption  of  wine  fluctuates  so  much  with  the  harvest,  and  is 
moreover  so  small  that  we  cannot  take  that),  which  in  the  year 
1892-93  was  895  million  gallons,  was  in  the  year  1896-97,  before 
commercial  prosperity  had  begun  to  return,  890  millions,  the  per 
capita  consumption  having  decreased  from  I3*4  gallons  to  12 "2 
gallons.  The  consumption  of  spirits,  which  in  1892-93  was  84 
million  gallons,  was  in  1896-97  61  millions,  the  ^er  capita  con- 
sumption decreasing  fi'om  ij  gallon  in  the  former  period  to  0-84 
of  a  srallon  in  the  latter.  In  1897-98  there  was  in  the  United 
States  some  slight  tendency  to  aii  increase  in  the  consumption 
both  of  beer  and  of  spirits;  whether,  however,  this  is  due  to 
returning  commercial  prosperity,  as  I  am  inclined  to  take  it  to  be, 
will  become  more  apparent  in  future  years. 

The  statistics,  it  may  be  remarked,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
over  the  period  1892-97  show  the  same  marked  decreases  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  and  the  same  steadiness,  or  want  of  increase, 
in  the  consumption  of  beer,  as  do  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  and  point  to  much  the  same  results.  Thus  in  the  Dominion 
the  consumption  of  beer  in  1S93  Avas  17I  million  gallons,  in  1897 
it  was  iB  millions,  the  ^jer  capita  consumption  being  in  each  case 
3I  gallons.  The  consumption  of  spirits  in  1893  was  3*7  million 
gallons,  in  1898  it  was  2*9  millions,  tie  per  copiVa  consumption 
having  decreased  from  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  to  0*55  of  a  gallon. 
The  statistics  of  the  Dominion  therefore  show  veiy  much  the  same 
results  as  regards  the  consumption  of  liquor  as  do  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States  I  may.  although  it  does  not 
directly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  papei",  perhaps  be  permitted 
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•to  refer  to  anotlier  siibject  wliicli,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
decrease  in  the  use  of  the  alcoholic  bevei'agfcs  most  affected  in 
that  country,  namely,  beer  and  spirits,  has  a  singular  interest,  and 
that  is  the  consumption  of  coffee,^  which  is  extremely  large, 
timounting  in  1898  to  no  less  than  1 1  lbs.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  in  1893  the  consumption  of  this  article  was  8  lbs.  per  head. 
This  consumption  of  coffee  will  indeed  appear  large  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  whilst  in  France  it  is  3^  lbs.,  and  in  Germany  5  lbs. 

To  return,  however,  to  alcoholic  beverages,  and  coming  nearer 
home  to  our  own  country.  It  is  to  be  remarked  how  singularly 
small  ai'o  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  wine  drunk  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Taken  over  a  series  of  years,  from  1885  to 
1898,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine  has  varied  only  between 
0*36  and  0'4i  of  a  gallon ;  those  are  the  extreme  limits  of  fluctua- 
tion. Neither  can  a  consumption  of  less  than  2  quarts  per  head 
•of  the  population  be  regarded  as  lai\ge ;  and  it  should  be  remarked 
that  out  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  alcoholic 
iDCverages,  wine  contributes  only  4  per  cent.,  or  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  34  millions  sterling  derived  from  that  source.* 

"With  regard  to  the  spirits  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
most  salient  points  brought  out  by  the  returns  of  recent  years  are, 
first,  their  consistent  steadiness  of  consumption,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — the  ^;er  capita  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
over  a  series  of  years  from  1891  to  1898  having  scarcely  varied 
from  I  gallon  per  head  of  the  population,  the  limits  of  fluctuation 
in  this  case  being  0-95  and  1-05 ;  secondly,  the  increased  proportion 
of  home-made  as  opposed  to  foreign  spirit  drunk  in  this  country 
{.see  statement  II  in  Appendix).  About  20  per  cent,  of  the 
spirits  consumed  is  imported  from  abroad,  and  about  80  per 
cent  is  manufactured  here.  The  amount  imported  year  by  year, 
remains  stationary,  the  amount  manufactured  at  home  shows  a 
steady  and  progressive  increase,  though  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  population.  The  consumption  of  wine  and 
spirits  in  this  country  (having  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
population)  shows  therefore  no  very  great  or  remarkable  change. 
But  in  the  case  of  beer  it  is  different.  The  consumption  of  that 
article  of  late  years  ha.s,  to  use  the  con.secrated  expres.sion,  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1885-86  the  consumption  was  approxi- 
mately 975  million  gallons  ;  in  1897-98  it  was  1,282  million  gallons  ; 
the  per  capita  con.sumption  rising  in  the  same  period  from  27  gallons 
to  over  31^  gallons.  It  is  an  enoi'mous  figure,  especially  when  we 
take  into  account  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  beer  consumed 

'  Sec  Appendix  III. 

♦  See  'I'able  I  in  Appendix. 
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in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  remark 
that  over  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Germany- 
rose  from  19I  gallons  per  head  to  27  gallons;  the  proportionate 
increase  is  much  larger  therefore  in  Germany  than  in  this  country 
(the  actual  rate  of  increase  being  in  the  United  Kingdom  18  per 
cent.,  and  in  Germany  36  per  cent.).  The  total  amount  of  the  beer 
consumed  in  Germany  is  1,458  million  gallons,  or  rather  more  than 
it  is  in  this  country,  whei^e  the  quantity  consumed  is,  as  stated 
above,  1,282  million  gallons;  but  the  difference  of  the  population 
must  be  taken  into  account,  Germany  having  a  population  of 
14  millions  more  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  the  beer-drinking  country  pai-  excellence. 
This  idea  arises  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  in  parts,  such  as 
Bavaria,  the  consumption  of  beer  per  inhabitant  is  no  less  than 
56  gallons,  whilst  in  TVurtemburg  it  is  43  gallons,  and  in 
Baden  36.  These  figures  exceed  our  own  of  31^  gallons  per 
head.  But  then  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Germany  on  the  Baltic  little  beer  is 
drunk,  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  beino- 
spirits  rather  than  beer. 

There  is  also  one  other  country  besides  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg  where  beer  is  drunk  in  larger  proportion  than  it  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  is  Belgium,  where  the  consumption  per 
liead  is  45  gallons. 

Belgium  is  a  small  country,  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  well 
to  do.  Whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance  or  to 
any  other,  such  as  the  smallness  of  the  taxation,  ma^-  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  anyhow  Belgium  holds  the  somewhat  unenviable 
position  of  consuming,  per  head,  a  larger  proportion  of  alcoholic 
liquor  than  any  other  country  in  the  Avorld,  unless  perhaps 
Denmark. 

Belgium  is  not  a  wine-producing  country  any  more  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine 
is  just  twice  as  great  as  in  England.  As  already  stated,  in 
Belgium  45  gallons  of  beer  are  consumed  per  inhabitant ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom  not  quite  32  gallons.  As  regards  spirits,  again, 
the  consumption  per  head  in  Belgium,  taking  the  last  ten  years, 
is  rather  over  than  under  2  gallons,  or,  again,  twice  as  much  as 
in  England.  I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  refer  to  this 
consumption  of  spirits  further  on. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverao-es  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  foreign  nations. 

I  now  propose  to  review  shortly  the  "  proclivities,"  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth  in  this 
matter  of  drink,  taking  successively  wine,  beer,  and  spirits ;  and 
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first  of  -wine.  Tlierc  is  one  country  ^vllich  stands  out  pre-eminent 
in  the  consnmption  of  wine,  and  th;»t  is  France.  In  France  very 
close  upon  24  gallons  of  wine  are  drunk  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  the  largest  consumption  of  wine  in  any  country  of  the 
Avorld,  and  not  only  do  the  French  drink  their  own  wine,  but 
they  are  the  largest  importers  of  wine  also,  the  imports  of 
wine  into  France  being  in  the  year  1898,  for  instance,  five 
times  as  large  as  the  exports,  and  I  may  add  the  year  1898 
is  by  no  means  singular.  At  an  interval  in  the  matter  of 
consumption  of  wine  coino  very  close  together  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  in  all  of  which  (I  am  speaking  roughly),  approximately, 
20  gallons  of  wine  per  head  are  consumed  annually.  Again, 
at  an  interval,  comes  S^vitzerland  with  1 5  gallons ;  then  at  a 
long  interval  Austro-Hungary  with  3  gallons,  and  the  German 
Empire  with  under  2  gallons.  All  the  rest  of  the  nations  for 
which  reliable  d;ita  exist  cf^nsnme  under  i  gallon  per  head.  That 
exhausts  wine.  Coming  now  to  beer.  In  the  matter  of  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  Belgium  stands  first  with,  as  already  stated, 
45  gallons  per  head  ;  next,  at  a  considerable  interval,  comes  the 
United  Kingdoni  with  just  under  32  gallons  ;  Germany,  which 
comes  third,  at  not  so  long  an  interval,  consumes  27  gallons;  then 
Denmark  with  20  gallons  ;  and  then  Switzerland,  where  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  is  steadily  increasing,  with  15  gallons.  The 
United  States,  Sweden,  and  Austro-Hungary  come  close  together 
with  13,  10,  and  9  gallons  respectively.  France  consumes  5  gal- 
lons, and  Norway  much  the  same  amount.  Other  nations  scarcely 
touch  beer,  except  perhaps  Holland.  But  as  regards  Holland  no 
official  statistics  as  to  beer  exist. 

The  third  division  is  spirits.  And  here  it  is  much  easier  to 
generalise,  for,  curiously  enough,  as  an  examination  of  the  official 
statistics  will  show,  one-half  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world 
drink  approximately — I  am  speaking  approximately- — 2  gallons  of 
spirits  jier  head  of  the  population,  and  the  other  half  drink 
ap[)roxiuiately  i  gallon  per  head. 

Denmark  stands  in  the  matter  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
a  class  by  it.self,  with  over  3  gallons  per  head.  Then  close  together 
come  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 
In  all  these  countries  close  on  2  gallons  of  spirits  are  consumed 
per  head  ;  the  consumption  in  each  for  many  years  back  neither 
increasing  nor  decreasing,  but  for  the  most  part  with  small  fluctua- 
tions, remaining  stationary,  having  regard  always  to  the  increase  of 
the  population.  We  now  come  to  the  countries  which  consume 
I  gHJlin  of  spirits  per  head:  these  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland.  In  these 
countrie?,  toe,  the  figure  of   t  gallon  a  head  (or  approximately  so) 
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is  a  pretty  constant  one,  although  it  should  be  remarked  that  of 
late  during  the  last  four  years,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the 
United  States  has  been  persistently  below  i  gallon,  and  in  the 
preceding  four  years  persistently  above  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  population  of  the  six  countries 
where  approximately  2  gallons  of  spirits  per  head  is  consumed 
is  146  millions,  and  that  the  population  of  the  four  countries 
where  approximately  only  i  gallon  per  head  is  consumed  is 
248  millions.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  in  the,  so  to  speak, 
spirit-drinking  countries  there  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  the 
inhabitants  who  prefer  i  gallon  to  2.  The  foregoing  remarks 
refer  to  the  drink  of  the  leading  and  most  civilised  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  now  come  to  the  last,  and  possibly  the  most  interesting,  sub- 
division of  my  subject — namely,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
bevei'ages  in  the  principal  British  Colonies — that  is  in  Australasia, 
Canada,  and  the  Cape.  I  have  kept  the  statistics  of  these  countries 
apart  from  those  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe  for  several 
reasons,  the  principal  being  that  these  newer  nations  stand  by 
themselves  as  a  class  apart,  being  younger,  poorer,  from  want  of 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  and  from  the  want  of  established 
industries  connected  with  the  wine,  beer,  and  spirit  trades,  these 
being  the  creation  almost  entirely  of  the  last  fifty  years,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  wine  industry  at  the  Cape,  which  was  established 
as  far  back  as  1653.  The  only  country  with  which  our  colonies 
can  perhaps  fairly  be  compared  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  States  themselves  were  far  advanced  in  civilisation, 
and  accumulated  wealth  when  our  great  colonies  were  still  asleep 
and  in  their  poverty.  ProbfiTjly  the  industries  to  which  I  refer 
will  grow ;  whether  it  is  desirable  they  shall  grow  is  another 
question,  but  probably  with  the  growth  of  the  countries  they  will 
grow  too :  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  beer  industry,  which 
seems  to  spread  with  the  spread  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  though  up  to  the  present  time  the  consumption  of  this 
article  in  the  colonies  is  but  small  as  compared  with  the  huce 
consumption  of  beer  in  the  mother  country ;  particularly  is  this 
the  case  as  regards  the  Cape  Colony,  and  also  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  Avhich  latter  may  be  described  as 
drinking  less  of  the  various  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  in  the  world  which  has  any 
reliable  statistics ;  less  even  than  the  Norwegians,  whose  official 
returns  show  them  to  be  the  most  abstemious  people  of  Europe — 
who  have  statistics,  that  is. 

I  will  now  take  the  statistics  of  our  three  great  colonial 
possessions  seriatim,  and  first  Australasia.     The  statistics  of  drink 
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in  tlie  various  colonies  of  Australia  are  at  the  present  day  fairly- 
complete.  Tbey  show  that  these  colonies,  having  a  population 
of  i-ather  more   than   4^   million  people,   consume  approximately 

1  gallon  of  wine  per  head,  10  gallons  of  beer,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  gallon  of  spirit,  the  wine  consumed  being  in  excess  of  that 
consumed  in  this  country,  where  under  half  a  gallon  per  head 
is  drunk,  but  the  beer  and  spirits  are  distinctly  less  per  head  than 
what  is  consumed  here ;  in  the  case  of  beer  very  distinctly  less. 
The  wine  and  the  beer  consumed  in  Australasia  are  made  in  the 
colonies  ;  of  the  spirit  consumed  80  per  cent,  is  imported,  mostly 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  of  the 
3  million  sterling,  approximately  the  revenue  which  the  Australasian 
colonies  derive  from  the  taxation  of  drink,  2  millions  are  derived 
from   the  taxation   of  the   imported  beverage,  and  that  of  the=e 

2  millions,  90  per  cent.,  approximately,  is  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  the  spirit  impoi'ted.  This  importation  of  spirits  into  the 
Australian  colonies  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  local  production. 
I  know  of  no  other  civilised  country  in  which  the  import  exceeds 
the  production.  Even  in  our  own  country,  in  which  quite  an 
unusually  large,  amount  of  foreign  spirit  is  consumed,  80  per 
cent,  of  what  is  drunk  is  made  at  home,  and  only  20  per  cent, 
comes  from  abroad,  and  yet,  as  I  have  remarked,  even  this  20  per 
cent,  is  a  large  proportion,  far  larger  than  in  most  countries. 
The  proportion  of  spirit  therefore  imported  into  Au.stralasia  is 
phenomenal. 

To  come  now  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  while  the  statistical  data  relating  to  the  Australasian  colonies 
may  be  stated  to  be  fairly  complete  and  reliable,  those  relating  to 
the  Cape  Colony  are  distinctly  the  reverse.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  classes  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  are  chiefly 
consumed  there,  viz.,  wine  and  spirits.  These  are  so  inextricably 
"  mixed  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  results 
with  regard  to  either.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  wine  made  is  boiled  and  turned  into  brandy. 

The  Comptroller  of  Licenses  before  the  Liquor  Laws  Commis- 
sion of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1890,  stated  that  two-fifths  of 
the  wine  made  "  is  believed  "  to  be  distilled  into  brandy.  At  the 
present  day  there  appears  to  be  just  as  much  uncertainty  as  there 
was  in  1890  as  to  Avhat  quantity  is,  each  year,  transmuted  into 
bi'andy ;  probably  the  amount  of  brandy  made  from  wine  varies 
considerably  with  the  wine  harvest  from  year  to  year,  and  without 
the  necessary  data  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
figure  as  to  the  amount  of  wine  which  actually  goes  into  consump- 
tion as  wine  at  the  Cape.  From  4  to  6  million  gallons  of  wine 
are  produced  annually,  not  a  very  large  production  and  about 
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equal  to  that  of  Australasia,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  small  States 
of  Germany,  such  as  Baden  or  Bavaria. 

The  export  of  wine  to  Europe  from  the  Cape  is  small  and 
decreasing,  it  amounts  at  present  to  under  70,000  gallons,  most  of 
the  wine  exported  going  inland  to  the  Transvaal  and  other  parts 
adjacent. 

The  consumption  of  beer  at  the  Cape  is  small  and  steady,  and 
has  not  reached  2  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  in  any  one 
year.  The  Cape  is,  in  fact,  a  smaller  consumer  of  beer  than  any 
of  the  large  colonies.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the  adjoining  little 
colony  of  Natal  is  even  smaller,  and  does  not  amount  to  even 
half  a  'gallon  per  head.  At  the  Cape  75  per  cent,  of  the  beer 
consumed  is  produced  in  the  colony ;  the  official  statistics  of 
Natal  show  that  in  that  colony  no  beer  is  produced  locally. 
Spirits  are  consumed  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  in  England,  viz.,  approximately  i  gallon  per  head  of 
the  population.  Unfortunately  no  statistics  exist  to  show  what 
pi'oportion  of  this  spirit  is  made  from  wine  and  is  genuine  brandy 
— the  term  brandy  being  derived  from  the  German  hrant-vin,  or 
burnt  wine — and  what  part  is  Cape-smoke  or  tirade  spirit,  com- 
monly called  alcool  cl'industrie,  the  industry  at  the  Cape  having 
the  reputation  of  producing  a  remai-kably  deleterious  compound. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  present  war  is  over  the  statistics  of 
the  Cape  Colony  relating  to  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  improved. 

We  now  come  to  Canada,  the  oldest  of  our  big  colonial 
possessions.  The  consumption  of  drink  in  Canada  is  singularly 
small,  smaller  than  in  any  country  of  the  world  for  which  statistics 
exist,  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  is  steadily  decreasing, 
more  particulai-ly  as  regards  the  consumption  of  spirits ;  indeed,  it 
is  interesting,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  trace  the  comparative 
decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
of  recent  years  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
referred,  I  know,  to  this  befoi-e,  but  I  think  I  should  amplify 
what  I  have  alx-eady  said.  Thus,  in  the  States,  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  per  head  in  1890  Avas  1-17  gallon;  in  1898  it 
had  fallen  to  0*92  of  a  gallon.  In  Canada  the  consumption 
was  in  1890  0*95  of  a  gallon,  in  1897  it  was  075  of  a  gallon, 
in  1898  it  was  0*55  ;  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
in  Canada  is  therefore  even  more  marked  than  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  referred  already  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
coffee  in  the  United  States  of  recent  years ;  the  same  increase 
of  consumption  is  observable  in  Canada,  only  of  course  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  In  1890  the  consumption  of  coffee  per  head  in  the 
United  States  was  8  lbs.  per  head ;    in  1898  it  was   1 1   lbs.  per 
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head.  In  Canada  the  consumption  was  o'6^  of  a  lb.  in  1890,  and 
o*97  of  a  lb.  in  1898.''  The  consumption  of  coffee  thei'efore  in 
both  appears  to  be  increasing,  just  as  the  consumption  of  spirit  is 
decreasing.  With  regard  to  wine,  the  statistics  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  show  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  a  gallon  is  consumed  per 
head.  The  consumption  of  wine,  then,  in  Canada  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  non-existent.  Neither  is  the  consnmption  of  beer  in 
the  Dominion  large,  amounting  to  approximately  3I  gallons  per 
head.  This  compares  with  a  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
13  gallons  per  head.  The  consumption  of  the  article  in  Canada 
remains  steady,  it  may  be  remarked,  neither  increasing  nor 
decreasing.  Almost  the  whole  amount  consumed  is  produced  in 
the  colony,  only  about  3  per  cent,  being  imported.  Of  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  the  Dominion  I  have  already  spoken. 
During  the  last  three  years  it  has  averaged  0*65  of  a  gallon,  the 
latest  year  of  the  triennial  period — 1898,  being  the  lowest,  namely, 
o*55  of  a  gallon. 

The  drink  of  the  people  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  spirits,  the  amount  of  beer  consumed 
being  so  small,  and  wine  almost  non-existent;  but  even  of  spirits, 
which  is  the  alcoholic  beverage  most  affected,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion  drink  little,  less  indeed  than  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
any  civilised  country  in  the  world. 

Such  are  the  statistical  results  relating  to  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  Colonies.  They  are  interesting, 
especially  when  the  results  for  each  Colony  are  placed  side  by  side. 
To  those  persons  Avho  do  not  themselves  drink,  but  who  take  an 
interest  in  what  others  consume,  they  must  be  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

In  conclusion.  Into  the  question  of  the  "desirability"  of  drinks 
I  have  not  entered ;  it  is  a  question  on  which  many  feel  strongly, 
Bome  one  way,  some  the  other,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  my  subject. 
My  object  has  been  to-day  to  deal  in  a  succinct  form,  and  as 
shortly  as  po.ssible  without  omitting  leading  features,  with  the 
question  of  what  is  driink  in  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world, 
rather  than  with  the  question  of  the  "  desirability  "  that  it  should 
be  drunk — or  otherwise. 

One  conclusion  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  draw.  Wine 
and  beer  may  be,  probably  are,  in  the  generality  of  countries 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  innocuous;  but  with  regard  to  spirits, 
there  is  the  rub.  The  fiscal  authorities  in  many  countries  draw 
large,  and  increasingly  large,  proportions  of  their  revenue  from 
the  taxation  of  spirits,  an  article  which  is  very  generally  taxed 

'  Sec  Table  III  in  Apnemlix. 
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from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  its  value,  not  its  orio^inal  value,  but 
its  value  when  going  out  of  bond  and  into  consumption. 

N'ow  with  increased  taxation  there  is  more  and  more  tempta- 
tion to  dealers,  T  will  not  say  to  the  vilification,  but  to  the 
falsification,  of  the  article,  and  the  Sfate  in  so  many  instances 
deriving  such  a  large  revenue  from  the  article,  does  it  not 
become  more  and  more  incumbent  on  the  State  to  protect  in 
some  measure  the  consumer  ?  This  is  being  recognised  in  some 
countries.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  monopoly  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  at  the  same  time 
diminish  consumption,  ensure  a  purer  article  being  supplied,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  imperial  X'evenue.  In  France  a 
monopoly  of  rectification  is  proposed,  and  is  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  will  answer 
the  same  purposes. 

Here,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  spirit  of  the  country  is 
opposed  to  monopolies,  particularly  Government  monopolies.  But 
there  are  in  this  country  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
various  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  milk  for  instance,  are 
served  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  statesman 
who  carries  into  effect  a  measure  calculated  to  provide  to  his 
fellow  creatures  some  more  efficient  protection  than  at  present  is 
the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  distilled  beverages  served  to  them, 
will  have  lived  entirely  in  vain. 
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Table  II.— UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Consumption  of  Spirits, 

Statement  showing  the  Consumption  of  Spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
distinguishing  the  Quantity  of  British  and  of  Foreign  Spirits  Consumed, 
together  with  the  Quantity  Consumed  per  Head  of  the  Population 
respectively. 


Years. 

Total  Quantity  of  Spirits 
[OOU's  omitted.; 

Consumed. 

Consumption 

per  Head  of  tl 

e  Population. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

1885.... 

26,609, 

7,906, 

34,515, 

0-74 

0"22 

0"96 

'86.... 

25,954, 

8,171, 

34,125, 

071 

0-23 

0-94 

'87.... 

25,970, 

7,604, 

33,574, 

071 

0"2I 

0-92 

'88.... 

25,964, 

8,174, 

34,138, 

070 

0"22 

0-92 

'89.... 

25,836, 

8,243, 

34,079, 

070 

C'22 

0*92 

1S90.... 

27,828, 

8,978, 

36,806, 

075 

0-24 

0-99 

'91.... 

29,829, 

8,603, 

38,432, 

079 

0-23 

I  "02 

'92.... 

31,469, 

8,498, 

39,967, 

0  83 

0"22 

i"c5 

'93.... 

30,661, 

7,841, 

38,502, 

o-8o 

0"2I 

roi 

'94.... 

30,452, 

7,916, 

38,368, 

079 

0-21 

Too 

'95.... 

29,291, 

7,707, 

36,998, 

075 

0=0 

0-95 

'96.... 

31,089, 

8,037, 

39,126, 

079 

0"2I 

roo 

'97.... 

32,126, 

8,288, 

40,114, 

0-8 1 

0-21 

I"02 

'98.... 

32,898, 

8,251, 

41,149, 

0'82 

0'21 

i'03 

'99.... 

34,334, 

8,128, 

42,462, 

0-85 

0*20 

i'05 

Note. — The  particulars  for  the  years  1885-88  inclusive  relate  to  the 
calendar  years  ended  31st  December,  whilst  those  for  1889  and  subsequent 
years  are  for  the  financial  years  ended  31st  March. 
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Table  III. — Statement  showing  the  Quantity  of  Raw  Cofee  Imported  into 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  Quantity  Consumed  pe)-  Head 
of  the  Popidation,  in  each  Year  from  1870  to  1899  inclusive. 

[OOO's  omitted  in  quantity  columns.] 


United  States. 


Years 
SOth 


1870 
'71 
'72 
'73 

'74 
'75 

'76 
'77 
'78 
'79 

1880 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'84 
'85 
'86 
'87 
'88 
'89 

1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 
'98 
'99 


ended 
June. 


Quantity  of 
Coffee  Imported. 


lbs. 
235,257, 
317,992, 
298,806, 
293,294, 
284,272, 
321,971, 
340,089, 
331,639, 
309,882, 
377,848, 

440,851, 
455,190, 
459,923, 
515,879, 
534,786, 
572,600, 
564,708, 
526,109, 
423,646, 
578,397, 

499,1.59, 
519,528, 
632,942, 
541,157, 
531,705, 
G45.706, 
580,598, 
737,046, 
870,514, 
831,S20. 


Consumption 

per  Head 

of  the  Population. 


lbs. 

6"00 

7-91 

7-z8 

6-87 

^■59 

7-08 

7-33 
6-94 
6-4 
"■42 

8-78 
8-25 
8-30 
891 
9*26 
9"6o 
9'36 

8-53 
6-8i 
9"  1 6 

7-83 

7"99 
9'6i 

8-24 
8-01 
9-22 
8-04 
9"95 
J>"45 
I  rco 


Canada. 


Quantity  of 
Coffee  Imported. 


lbs. 


y  Not  stated  in 


2,758, 
2,498, 
2,227, 
4,108, 
3,845, 
1,826, 
2,767, 
3,037, 

3,074, 
3,228, 
3,212, 
3,471, 
3,115, 
3,257, 
3,321, 
4,505, 
4,721, 
5,159, 


Consumption 

per  Head 

of  the  Population. 


abstract 


o'59 
o"64 

©■64 
o'67 
0-66 
0*70 
o'6z 
0*64 
0*65 
0-87 
o"90 
0-97 
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Table  IV.— FRANCE. 

Production  of  Wine  and  Cider. 


Statement  shov:ing  the  Production  of  Wine  and  of  Cider  in  France,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Spirits  produced  therefrom,  in  each  Year  from  1876  to  1898 
inclusive. 

[Extracted  from  the  "Bulletin  do  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Comparee," 
August,  1899.] 


k 


1876  . 

'77  . 
'78  . 
'79  , 

18S0 
'81  , 

'82 
'83 
'84 
'85 
'86 
'87 
'88 
'69 

1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 
'98 


Production 
[OOO's  omitted] 


Of  Wine. 


Heetol. 
41,847, 
56,405, 
48,720, 
25,770, 


27,416, 
30,139, 
29,082, 
50,070, 
39,053, 
26,688, 
44,656, 
32,351, 
32,282, 


Of  Cider. 


Heetol. 

7)036, 
13>345> 
11,936, 

7,738, 


29,677, 

5,465, 

34,13P, 

17,1-2, 

30,886, 

8,9ii, 

36,029, 

23,49^, 

34,781, 

11,907, 

28,536, 

19,955, 

25,063, 

8,300, 

24,333, 

13,437, 

30,102, 

9,767, 

23,224, 

3,711, 

1 1,°95, 
9,280, 

15,141. 

31,609, 

15,541, 

25,587, 
8,074, 
6,789, 

10,637, 


Production  of  Spirits 


From  Wine. 


From  Cider. 


Heetol. 
(pure  alcohol.) 

.545,994 

Heetol. 
(pure  alcoliol.) 

22,388 

157,570 

9,468 

192,952 

9,822 

102,651 

7,265 

27,200 

3,317 

34,324 

2,291 

21,962 

9,829 

22,710 

8,088 

35,251 

15,567 

23,240 

20,908 

19,513 

28,600 

•  32,758 

13,595 

41,776 

12,933 

42,140 

15,298 

38,799 

4,803 

51,133 

7,759 

69,639 

13,589 

100,829 

44,761 

161,660 

72,135 

61,202 

45,717 

58,652 

53,759 

83,719 

26,579 

45,975 

9,352 

Note. — The  hectolitre  is  equal  to  22  imperial  gallons 
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Table  V.— FEANCE. 

Spirits  Production. 

Statevient  showing  the  Quantiti/  of  Spirits  produced  in  France,  distinguishing  the  various 
Substances  from  which  Produced,  i7i  each  Year  from  1876  to  1898  inclusive,  with  the 
Percentage  Proportion  Distilled  from  Wine  to  the  Total  Production. 


Quantities  of  Spirits  Distilled.                                    | 

Percentage 

1 

Proportion 

I 

from 

Years. 

From 

From 

From 

Total. 

Wine  to 

I'rom 

From 

From 

Waste 

Farina- 

From 

From 

oilier 

Total 

Wines. 

Cider. 

Fruits. 

ProUurts, 
Lees,  Sic. 

ceous 
Substances. 

Molasses. 

Beetroot. 

Sub- 
stances. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Heclol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol.      Hectol. 

Hectol. 

Per  cnt. 

1S76    545,094 

Z2,388 

1,228 

76,227 

101,402 

710,670 

243,337      7,929 

1,709,175 

31'9 

'77    157,570 

9,468 

1,062 

56,191 

163,204 

642,709 

272,883      c,796 

1,308,881 

12'0 

'78    192,952 

9,822 

978 

51,079 

180,469 

646,715 

331,716 

3,496 

1,417,227 

13-6 

'79    102,651 

7,265 

438 

36,831 

247,171 

723,631 

364,714 

5,118 

1,487,879 

6-9 

1880 

27,200 

3,317 

624 

17,373 

412,585 

685,433 

429,878 

4,6(;8 

1,581,068 

i"7 

'81 

34,324 

2,291 

603 

24,621 

506,273 

685,646 

563,240 

4,289 

1,821,287 

1-9 

'82 

21,962 

9,829 

713 

22,893 

447,066 

703,989 

556,056 

4,058 

1,766,566 

I'2 

'83  '  22,710 

8,088 

1,408 

28,918 

561,932 

750,637 

629,998 

7,325 

2,011,016 

n 

'84      35,251 

15,567 

2,799 

43,266 

485,001 

778,714 

569,257 

4,609 

1,934,4(;4 

1-8 

'85      23.240 

20,908 

7,680 

43.853 

567.768 

728,523 

465,451      7,028 

1,864,514 

rz 

'86      19,513 

28,600 

4,424 

49,311 

789,963 

471,781 

683,985  1  4,673 

2,052,250 

VO 

'87  ■■  32,758 

13,595 

2,386 

41,872 

765,050 

451,826 

672,352    2";, 796 

2,005,635 

1-6 

'88 

41,776 

12,933 

4,016 

44,092 

794,326 

582,452 

654,700    28,188 

2,162,4«3 

i'9 

'89 

42,140 

•5.298 

2,820 

43,881 

751,266 

559.911 

824,090      6,557 

2,245,963 

i'9 

1890 

38,799 

4.803 

1,160 

34,374 

645,255 

682,573 

800,982      6,581 

2,214,527 

1-8 

'91 

51,133 

7,759 

5,878 

37,748 

392,537 

858,645 

866,406  1  8,013 

2,308,119 

2"2 

'92     69,639 

13,589 

4,348 

46,210 

366,335 

902,446 

854,329 

6,183 

2,263,079 

3"i 

'93    100,829144,761 

28,222 

74,773 

457.877 

896,572 

861,099 

12,254 

2,476,387 

4*5  • 

'94   161,660    72,135 

29,011 

77,27^ 
62,592 

415,795 

817,525 

753,508 

2,205 

2,329,113 

6-9 

'95      61,202   4<;,7i7 

14,698 

386,604 

846,403 

744,325 

5,907 

2,165,448 

2-8 

'96  1  58,652    53,7 «;9 

6,051 

78,429 

416,530 

863,423 

544,087 

1,203 

2,022,134 

2*9 

'97      83,719    :6,«;79 

6,311 

72,909 

484,<>37 

7.H,8'9 

798,484 

682 

2,208,140 

3-8 

'98      45,975      9,3 <;2  |  4,781 

55.207 

«S3,5G6 

708,270 

897,542 

7,767 

2,412,460 

i'9 

I 
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DiscdSSiON  on  Mr.  Bence-Jones's  Papee. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.),  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, observed  that  Mr.  Bence-Jones  bad  special  qualifications 
for  writing  this  paper,  as  a  great  pai't  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  the  woi'ld  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  last  three  years  was  carried  out  under  his  supervision  ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  tables  was  also  mainly  Mr.  Bence- 
Jones's  work,  though  in  the  ordinary  official  course  his  name  did 
not  appear  in  the  ^Dublication.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bence- 
Jones  had  abstained  from  adding  the  assumed  amount  of  alcohol 
in  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  together,  and  thus  making  totals  of  the 
actual  alcohol  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  various  beverages : 
e.g.,  definitely  stating  that  France  consumed  so  much  spirit,  Great 
Britain  so  much,  or  Canada  so  much.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
behaviour  of  alcohol  differed  according  to  the  drink  in  which  it 
was  taken.  The  effect  of  alcohol  in  beer,  for  instance,  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  alcohol  in  gin,  and,  therefore,  to  give  such  a 
figure  would  be  in  many  points  of  view  misleading,  in  addition  to 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
beverages.  Mr.  Bence-Jones's  father  had  written  on  the  subject 
fifty  years  ago,  and  had  compared  proof  spirit  with  absolute  alcohol, 
both  as  to  weight  and  as  to  measure  ;  and  in  the  article  which  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  Ure's  Chemical  jDictiunari/,  there  was  a  table  in 
which  quite  as  much  importance  was  attached  to  weight  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  as  to  measure.  But  a  Russian  statistician 
connected  with  the  Finance  Ministry  had  just  published  in  a  new 
journal  an  attack  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
writer  asserted  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  publi-shed  forty  pages 
of  absolutely  inaccurate  figures,  because  they  had  converted  absolute 
alcohol  into  proof  spirit  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  whereby 
a  difference  of  several  degrees  per  cent,  was  shown.  He  would, 
therefore,  like  this  matter  of  the  importance  of  weight  to  be  put 
on  record  by  the  Society,  as  the  imputation  in  question  was  too 
grave  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  refutation.  He  did  not  agree 
in  Mr.  Bence-Jones's  explanation  that  the  fact  that  Belgium  drank 
more,  and  Canada  and  the  colonies  generally  less,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  our  own  country,  Avas  in  consequence  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  wealth  which  the  mass  of  their  people  enjoyed.  For, 
taking  the  washes  statistics,  he  should  say  that  the  standard  of 
living  was  considerably  higher  in  the  Austrahan  and  Canadian 
colonies  than  in  Belgium.  In  Belgium  the  people  ate  very  little 
sugar  and  not  much  meat,  and  he  invited  explanation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  small  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Canada.  Several 
suggested  explanations  might  be  afforded.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  Scott  Act,  which  was  passed  about  twenty  years 
ago,  to  authorise  local  option,  but  the   Canadians  did  not  seem 
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to  appreciate  it,  they  wanted  freedom.  Yet,  having  freedom 
to  drink,  they  did  not  drink.  In  snch  a  state  of  things  there 
was  something  curious.  He  woukl  like  to  allade  to  one  other 
point  as  to  wliich  there  were  no  iigures  in  tliis  paper,  viz.,  the 
inetliylation  of  spirits.  The  parlianientai'y  return  showed  what 
was  called  hj  the  curious  name  of  "  de-natured  spirits,"  by  Avhich 
was  meant  s])irit  unfit  for  drink,  hut  fit  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  as 
a  means  of  lighting  and  of  power.  This  method  of  utilising  spirit 
was,  he  thought,  a  very  important  point,  and  one  which  he  hoped 
would  be  taken  up  by  people  who  objected  to  spirits  for  drinking 
purposes.  In  Greece,  when  the  currant  crop  Avas  excessive,  about 
30  per  cent,  was  distilled  into  spirit.  This  stuff  Avas  thrown  on 
to  the  market  for  human  consumption,  whereas  it  could  be  better 
employed  if  there  were  good  systems  for  utilising  it  in  lighting 
and  locomotion.  He  was  glad  to  see  by  last  week's  papers  that 
the  French  Government  had  offered  a  prize  of  1,000  frs.  for  the 
best  system  of  applying  alcohol  to  motor  cars. 

Professor  F.  Y.  Edge  worth  said  that  in  listening  to  Mr.  Bencc- 
Jones's  most  instructive  and  entertaining  address,  he  had  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  connection  which  had  been  traced 
between  increase  of  consumption  of  alcohol  and  increase  in 
national  prosperity.  Economists  were  interested  in  a  parallel 
question,  viz.,  the  relation  between  the  price  as  increased  by 
taxation  and  the  consumption  irrespective  of  changes  in  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Bence-Jones's  observations  would  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  demand  for  drink  was  apt  to  vary  with  the  price. 
For  if  the  demand  were  inelastic,  an  increase  in  prosperity  would 
not  have  much  increased  consumption.  However,  it  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  report  on  alcoholic  beverages  which  Mr.  Bateman 
liad  prepared  in  1897,  that  in  Belgium  and  in  the  municipality  of 
Marseilles  a  great  increase  of  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  had  not 
been  attended  with  a  decrease  in  consumption.  Supposing  that 
the  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  only  to  get  as 
much  MS  he  could  from  the  taxes,  it  could  be  proved  that  he  must 
not  put  up  his  taxation  to  a  point  wliere  it  caused  a  reduction 
in  consumption.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  two  objects,  which, 
according  to  many  economists,  the  taxation  of  alcoholic  beverages 
should  aim  at,  the  increase  of  revenue  and  the  decrease  of  in- 
temperance, did  not  lie  wholly  apart. 

Mr.  Stki'IIKN  Bolknk,  after  expressing  his  agreement  in  the 
cordial  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Bence-Jones  for  the  informa- 
tion with  which  he  had  supplied  them,  said  he  would  first  refer  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  absence  of  any 
computation  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  various 
liquors.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was  how  large  was  the 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  actually  taken  into  consumption  in  the 
various  countries.  In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bence-Jones  had  said  of 
the  singular  constancy  of  the  consumption  of  wine,  it  was  to  be 
lemembered  that  wine  was  very  seldom  drunk  the  moment  the 
tluty  was  paid  and  it  came  out  of  bond.     Deliveries  of  wine  and 
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payment,  of  duty  were  generally  large  when  the  crops  were  good. 
It  then  went  into  the  cellars  to  mature,  and  the  consumption  was 
thus  spread  over  a  series  of  years.  That  would  tend  to  equalise 
the  matter  and  to  account  for  there  not  being  much  variation. 
Again,  in  England,  wine  was  consumed  by  only  a  limited  portion 
of  the  population — those  who  had  larger  means  and  I'efined  tastes. 
But  the  conditions  were,  of  course,  different  in  countries  like 
France  and  Spain,  and  perhaps  at  the  Cape,  where  wine  was 
produced  and  drunk  in  a  very  immature  condition  and  of  very 
inferior  quality.  He  attributed  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
liquor  consumed  in  various  places  not  to  the  difference  in  wealth 
or  to  the  amount  of  population,  but  to  the  variations  in  the  density 
of  the  population.  He  believed  that  statistics,  if  procurable, 
would  show  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  of  whatever  kind  was 
far  greater  in  large  cities  than  in  the  more  sparsely  peopled 
districts.  As  to  the  reason  why  Canada  drank  so  little  liquor,  it 
was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Scott  Act,  which 
did  for  a  time  operate  to  limit  consumption,  and  got  the  people  in 
distant  places  where  liquor  was  difficult  to  obtain  into  the  habit  of 
doing  without  it.  If  one  looked  to  the  public-houses  here,  one 
would  see  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquor  there  drunk  was 
for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship.  The  same  people  if  scattered 
about  in  isolated  places  would  not  drink  anything  like  the  same 
amount.  Capital,  again,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  production. 
He  cited  Belgium — one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries,  and 
one  which  exceeded  England  in  the  proportion  of  alcohol  consumed 
— as  an  example  of  the  effect  which  facilities  for  transport  and 
supply  had  in  increasing  consumption  of  alcohol.  England  could 
produce  good  and  cheap  beer,  because  of  the  capital  which  the 
industry  attracted  and  the  large  demand  which  its  dense  population 
gave.  But  places  like  Australia  and  the  Cape  were  not  likely  to 
be  great  producers  of  beer,  because  of  the  limited  machinery  at 
command  and  the  small  population  to  be  supplied.  Thei^e  was  no 
doubt  that  in  England  seasons  when  wages  were  high  and  work 
plentiful  did  produce  an  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  indicating  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  particular  liquors,  he  remarked  that  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  consumed  in  beer  was  much  more  lightly  taxed  than  the 
alcohol  consumed  in  spirits.  If  he  reduced  the  alcohol  in  spirits 
to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  in  beer,  the  consumer  would  find 
that  he  was  paying  five  or  six  times  as  much  to  the  revenue  for 
his  drink  as  the  beer  drinker  paid.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  very  much  increase  the 
revenue  by  taxing  beer  to  a  very  much  higher  extent.  Spirits 
could  not  be  taxed  very  much  higher,  because  there  Avas  a  limit  to 
taxation  by  reason  of  the  facility  afforded  for  illicit  production  ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  beer.  With  regard  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  coffee  in  Canada,  he  suggested  that  that  might  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  Canadians  were  of  French  extraction,  and 
perhaps  inherited  the  French  facility  for  making  good  coffee. 

]\Ir.  T.  J.  PiTTAE,  C.B.,  said  he  thought  it  undesirable  that  such 
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u  figure  as  the  absolute  amount  of  alcohol  actually  consumed  in 
the  different  drinks  of  the  various  countries,  should  appear  in  such 
a   parliamentary  return   as   that   on  which   Mr.  Bence-Jones  had 
founded  his  paper.    But  there  was  no  i-eason  why  members  of  that 
Society  should  not  know   the  facts.     Taking   the   parliamentary 
paper,  he  found  that  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  of 
the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  ro3  gallons,  but  that 
was    in    actual    s])irit,    whisky,    brandy,    or  rum.       In  beer   each 
individual  of  our  people  consumed  over  3  gallons  of  proof  spirit, 
and  in  wine  about  one-tenth  of  a  gallon.     We  got,  therefore,  the 
figure  of  4'3,  or  in  round  numbers  4^  gallons  of  proof  spirit  con- 
sumed by  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom.    As  against  that, 
we  had  in  France  the  astounding  figure  of  7  gallons  as  the  total. 
That  arose  mainly  from  the  large  consumption  of  wine  in  France. 
In  arriving  at  that  figure  he  had  taken  the  wine  of  France  at  the 
average  strenjrth  of  the  French  wine  imported  into  this  country, 
assuming  that  the  Avine  classified  in  the  French  returns  might  be 
of  that  strength.     He  thought  that  assumption  was  not  too  high, 
because  though  the  wine  made  in   France  which  did  not  figure 
in  the  Government  returns  might  undoubtedly  be  taken  as  beiug 
Aveaker,    he    argued    they    might    fairly   assume    that    the    wine 
included  in  the  Government  returns  on  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
paper  was  founded  was  of  the  same  strength  as  the  French  wine 
drunk  in  this  country.     The  alcoholic  strength  of  that  Avine  was 
returned  at  i8*oi  degrees,  thus  giA'ing  4*43  gallons  of  proof  spirit  as 
the  alcoholic  equivalent  of  the  2  4'64  gallons  of  wine  consumed  pe?' 
capita.     In  his  beer  the  avei-age  Frenchman  only  consumed  half-a- 
gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  then  they  had  the  rather  large  amount 
of  2  gallons  (2"07)  of  actual  spirit  consumed,  which  gave  to  the 
Frenchman  a  total  of  7  gallons  against  the  Englishman's  45  gallons. 
The  result  of  the  figures  for  the  four  countries  given  being,  that 
the  most  temperate  country  was  the  United   States,  which  con- 
sumed 2'2  gallons  of  proof  spirit  in  all  liquids,  Germany  coming 
next  Avith  2*42  gallons,  the  United  Kingdom  next  with  4^  gallons, 
France  being  far  and  aAvay  ahead   Avith  7   gallons.     The   figures 
he   had  given  Avere  the  official  figures,  reduced   to  the  alcoholic 
equivalents  officially  recognised.     For  instance,  as  I'egarded  beer, 
he  had  taken  the  equivalent  given  by  the  laboratory  at  Somerset 
House.     As  regarded  wine  the  English  alcoholic  equivalent  Avas 
difficult  to  obtain,  because  in  England  a  quantity  of  strong  Avino 
like   port   and    sherry   Avas    drunk.      In    England,   therefoi'e,  the 
average  alcoholic  equivalent  of  Avine  consumed  was  2673  degrees 
of  proof  spirit  per  gallon,  Avhile  in  the  case  of  French  wine  the 
equivalent  Avas  almost  exactly  18  degrees.     He  did  not  know  why 
18    degrees   should    be    considered  too    strong   for    French   wine. 
Though  some  French  wines  had  considerably  less  than   18  degrees 
of  alcohol,  others  had  considerably  more,  for  instance,  the  whole 
of    the    champagnes,   Rousillon,   and   the  wines   of   the   southern 
departments  calculated   at   2673.      ^^^   amounts  Avhich  he    had 
quoted  of  proof  spirit  were  the  alcoholic  equivalents  of  the  quanti- 
ties given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  on  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages.     There  were,  however,  tAvo  facts  Avithin  the 
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knowledge  of  the  author  which  threw  very  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  true  figures  of  the  alcohol  consumed. 
The  first  was  the  difference  in  the  alcoholic  scales  which  had  been 
allowed  for  in  the  returns,  and  the  second  was  the  diverse  fiscal 
arrangements  in  the  various  countries.  He  instanced  the  per- 
mission extended  to  farmers  in  England  to  brew  beer  and  cider, 
and  in  France  piquette,  of  which  an  enormous  quantity  was  drunk, 
and  of  which  no  statistics  existed.  Each  of  these  beverages 
contained  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol.  They,  however,  had  only 
the  figures  that  were  actually  returned  in  the  Government  statistics 
of  the  several  countries,  and  lie  thought  it  well  in  considerino-  a 
paper  of  this  kind  to  reduce  it  to  the  common  denomination  of 
proof  spirit,  so  that  they  might  know  the  amount  of  proof  spirit 
consumed  by  the  inhabitant  of  each  country. 

Major  P.  G.  Cratgie  said,  that  as  Mr.  Bence- Jones  had  alluded 
to  the  possibility  of  extending  the  information  which  he  had  so 
pleasantly  put  before  the  Society,  so  as  to  show  the  cider  pi^oduced 
or  consumed  in  this  countr}^  he  should  like  to  point  out  that  it 
would  only  be  possible  to  obtain  like  statistical  information  on  this 
point  by  the  like  fiscal  methods  which  led  us  to  know  about  other 
beverages.  If  cider  was  taxed,  the  statistics  desired  would  be 
forthcoming.  In  France  he  believed  they  estimated  not  only  the 
amount  of  cider  production,  but  even  the  number  of  trees  bearing 
the  cider  apple.  Their  agricultural  inquiries  were  hardly  so  minute 
as  that  here.  He  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  and  differed  from 
Mr.  Bence-Jones  as  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  Belgium  and 
poverty  of  Australia.  He  did  not  think  Belgium  had  the  wealth 
Mr.  Bence-Jones  attributed  to  it,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  its  social 
condition  to  explain  on  this  account  its  high  consumption  of 
alcohol.  He  asked,  might  not  the  Belgian  statistics  possibly  be 
inaccurate,  and,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  that  country 
have  been  credited  with  the  consumption  of  some  alcoholic  beverao-es 
which  were,  in  fact,  ultimately  re-exported  ?  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bourne  as  to  drinking  depending  on  density  of 
population,  he  would  much  like  to  see,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
consumption  of  the  different  parts  of  countries,  rural  and  urban, 
shown  separately.  This  would  be  particularly  interesting  in  the 
case  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where,  owing  to  the 
apparent  similarity  of  the  social  conditions  jDrevailing  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  border,  it  seemed  hard  to  understand  why  the  con- 
sumption, not  only  of  alcohol,  but  also  of  coffee,  should  differ  so 
radically.  Mr.  Bence-Jones  had  brought  out,  not  only  that  coffee 
was  the  national  drink  of  the  States,  but  also  that  its  consumption 
was  increasing  with  extreme  rapidity.  It  was  sufficiently  re- 
markable that  in  1890.  according  to  the  paper,  the  consumption 
approached  8  pounds  per  head,  and  in  1896  it  was  a  little  over 
that  total ;  whereas,  between  1896  and  1898,  there  was  a  rapid 
rise  to  ii  pounds  per  head,  whereas  Canada  took  less  than  i 
pound,  and  we  ourselves  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  annum. 
With  reference  to  the  purity  of  the  different  liquors  mentioned, 
Mr.  Bence-Jones  suggested  that  only  spirits  lent  themselves  to  any 
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material  adulteration,  but  he  should  imagine,  from  the  discussion 
we  had  heard  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  lately,  that  in  beer, 
too,  there  was  very  considerable  room  for  some  form  of  sophistication. 
The  recent  Treasury  inquiry  regarding  the  composition  of  beer  had 
shown  that  within  recent  years  its  actual  elements  had  varied, 
though,  perhaps,  nothing  very  deleterious  had  been  shown  to  be 
introduced  into  the  former  product  of  malt  and  hops.  As  regarded 
the  suggested  closer  inspection  of  spirits,  he  Avould  point  out  that 
there  were  no  special  officers  for  detecting  milk  adulteration  distinct 
from  that  of  other  commodities,  and  that  in  some  counties  he 
imagined  the  attention  given  to  adulterated  spirits  was  fully  equal 
to  that  bestowed  upon  milk. 

Mr.  Cj:sae  Czarxikow  explained  that  the  increased  consumption 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States  in  1898  was  due  to  the  record  pro- 
duction in  the  Brazils  during  1897-98,  and  the  consequent  reduced 
value.  The  value  of  coffee  had  never  been  so  low  as  it  was  in  1898. 
Tlie  total  Brazilian  production  for  1897-98  amounted  to  10,580,000 
bags,  against  8,371,000  bags  in  1896-97,  and  5,455,200  bags  in 
1895-96,  and  values  steadily  declined  from  lo'zo  cents  per  pound 
in  1896  until  they  reached  5*45  cents  in  1898. 

Mr.  JoHX  Glover,  speaking  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
thought  that  the  destruction  of  so  much  wealth  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  was  represented  by  the.se  enormous  figures  was  a  matter 
they  should  have  heard  .something  about  in  a  paper  before  the 
Statistical  Society,  or  from  some  of  the  economists  Avho  had 
spi'ken.  Personally  he  had  turned  to  this  paper  with  some  ex- 
pectation, and  he  confessed  he  was  disappointed.  He  hoped  that 
the  leax-ned  author  Avould  make  some  attempt  to  complete  it.  The 
paper  was  a  most  interesting  Board  of  Trade  return,  and  so  it 
was  naturally  confined  to  a  very  dry  statement  of  facts.  But  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  was  a  well-known  vehicle  for  the  discussion 
of  the  facts,  and  therefore  what  might  be  improper  to  put  into  a 
Board  of  Trade  return,  might  be  most  useful  in  a  statistical  paper; 
and  he  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Bence-Jones  that  he  should  add  to 
the  paper  the  best  estimate  he  could  fotm  of  the  alcoholic 
equivalent  of  the  consumption  in  the  dilTcrent  countries  of  which 
the  paper  treated.  By  doing  this  he  would,  he  thought,  add  ten- 
fold to  the  value  of  the  pa[)er.  He  thought  the  author  would 
further  increase  its  value  by  giving  some  hint  from  the  best 
statistics  obtainable  of  the  result  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
upon  sobriety  and  criminality  in  the  population  in  the  various 
countries. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lawkkn'CE  suggested  that,  in  regarding  the  question 
of  how  far  increased  national  prosperity  affected  the  consumption 
of  alcoliol,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  increased  income  Avould 
affect  in  this  respect  the  individuals  composing  the  different 
classes.  First,  he  thought  the  wine-drinking  classes,  with  in- 
creased means,  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality,  rather  than 
to  increase   the   quantity,  of  their  wine.     Then  he  thought  the 
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ai'tisans  and  higher  class  labourers  woukl  not  be  likely  to  much 
increase  their  consumption.  He  fancied  that  the  lower  class  of 
labourers  and  those  having  but  casual  employment  would  be 
found  to  be  those  whom  increased  means  especially  induced  to 
increase  then"  consumption  of  drink.  He  thought  that  if  statistics 
on  class  consumption  could  be  procured,  they  might  afford  some 
explanation  of  the  small  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  Cape.  These  colonies  had  nothing  like  the  same 
proportion  of  casual  and  low  class  labourers  as  the  older  countries 
— that  is,  of  those  classes  which  in  his  opinion  consumed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  alcohol,  though  at  a  low  price ;  and  the  lesser  con- 
sumption of  these  colonies  as  a  whole  might  be  due  to  some  extent 
to  this  fact. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailbt  agreed  with  Mr.  Glover  that  the  value  of 
the  paper  would  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the 
alcoholic  equivalents.  Mr.  Bence-Jones  had  made  a  gallon  of  beer 
aud  a  gallon  of  spirits  the  same  thing,  which  was  very  misleading, 
especially  in  view  of  what  they  had  heard  of  the  intemperance  of 
France.  Mr.  Pittar  had  made  out  that  France  was  the  most 
intemperate  country  of  Europe,  forgetting  that  the  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy  drunk  by  the  majority  of  the  jjeople  there  contained  a 
different  proportion  of  alcohol  from  the  port,  sherry,  and  cham- 
pagnes consumed  here.  Without  an  alcoholic  equivalent,  therefore, 
the  results  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  With  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  about  coffee,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was 
alcohol  both  in  coffee  and  in  tea,  though,  of  course,  it  was  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Mr.  P.  C.  MoRGAX  regarded  as  of  some  importance  the  criticism, 
referred  to  by  the  Chairman,  as  made  by  a  Russian  journal,  and 
asked  the  reader  of  the  paper  why  the  basis  of  alcohol  was  taken 
by  weight  and  not  by  volume  ?  He  understood  that,  at  any  rate 
in  France  and  Germany,  50  per  cent,  alcohol  meant  50  per  cent, 
by  volume,  whereas  "  proof  "  spirit  was  57  per  cent.  The  desira- 
bility of  showing  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  by  various 
countries  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  27th  March  last.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  this 
Board  of  Trade  return  in  his  hand,  quoted  figures  for  certain 
countries,  and  pointed  out  "  how  hollow  the  United  Kingdom  beat 
them  all,"  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  under  every  head 
of  alcohol  England  beat  all  the  world."  If  Mr.  Pittar's  estimate 
was  anything  like  right,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  utterly  wrong,  as  France  consumed  seven  gallons  of 
alcohol  per  head  per  annum,  as  compared  with  the  United 
Kingdom's  four  gallons. 

Mr.  H.  Bekce-Jones  in  reply  referred  to  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Edgeworth,  that  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  that  he  wished  to  raise  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  taxation  each  year,  and  therefore  did  not  want  to 
decrease   the  consumption,  and  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact  consnmption  -was  kept  at  a  very  steady  level  and  neither 
rose  nor  fell  much.  This  fact,  he  argued,  spoke  for  itself  in 
favour  of  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (or 
his  subordinates),  who  had  taxed  alcohol  as  much  as  was  possible, 
and  had  raised  the  greatest  amount  possible  from  it,  without 
decreasing  consnmption  and  thereby  impairing  revenue.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  dilferent  bevei-ages, 
every  one  must  form  his  own  opinion.  He  had  himself  seen  many 
estimates,  all  differing  widely,  and  nobody  he  believed  had  the 
data  upon  which  a  figure  could  be  based  with  any  degree  of 
exactitude.  He  understood  Mr.  Pittar  to  be  speaking  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  pure  alcohol  in  beer  might  be  put  at  from  2  up  to 
8  per  cent.,  in  wine  from  3  up  to  30,  while  spirit  spoke  for 
itself.  But  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  beer  consumed  Avhich  contained  2  per  cent.,  and 
what  the  amount  which  contained  5  or  8  per  cent.  ;  and  so  all 
attempts  to  obtain  a  common  standard  of  absolute  alcohol  must  be 
futile. 
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I. — The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
Hundred  Years.  (Part  VI.)  Wages  in  the  Building  Trades. — 
JEnglish  Tmvns.     By  A.  L.  Bowley,  M.A. 

The  material  existing  for  a  study  of  wages  in  the  building 
trades  is  very  extensive,  and  is  capable  of  treatment  in  many 
different  ways.  The  history  of  these  wages  is  specially  important 
in  economic  theory,  because  the  building  trades  enjoy  to  a  great 
extent  a  natural  protection,  because  many  of  the  acts  of  labour 
performed  have  been  so  little  influenced  by  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  because  the  classification  and  subdivision  of  work 
have  altered  very  slowly,  so  that  we  are  able  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  development  of  modern  industry  on  wages  which  are  only 
indirectly  influenced  by  it.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  worth 
while  to  publish  in  extenso  a  great  part  of  the  raw  material  on 
which  the  history  of  these  wages  must  be  based,  as  having  an 
intei'est  of  its  own  apart  from  the  mere  formation  of  an  index- 
number,  which  is  the  purpose  immediately  in  hand. 

In  this  part  the  wages  in  those  English  and  Welsh  towns,  other 
than  London,  for  which  information  referring  to  1877  or  earlier 
is  at  all  interesting  or  complete,  are  tabulated.  The  towns 
are  arranged  partly  in  alphabetical  order,  partly  in  the  order 
which  allowed  most  compression  in  the  tables.  The  first 
part  of  the  table  contains  those  towns  for  which  we  have  data 
prior  to  18(i0,  the  latter  part  those  for  which  the  data  begin  more 
recently. 

The  figures  for  Manchester  ai'e  given  with  special  fulness ;  we 
can  trace  the  history  in  this  case  more  in  detail  than  in  any  other 
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towns  except  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  which  will  be 
treated  later.  These  figures  illnstrat*  very  well  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  take  place,  and  tlie  inconsistencies  which  arise  from 
the  information  extant,  and  also  show  the  gi'eat  complication  of 
the  master-builder's  weekly  wage  sheet,  where  each  class  of  work- 
men has  its  special  rate  and  working  hours.  This  part  of  the 
table  might  be  set  as  a  problem  in  interpolation,  the  qucBsiium 
being  the  rate  of  change  year  by  year  from  1810  to  1900. 

The  chief  general  source  of  information  is  found  in  trade 
union  reports.  All  figures  which  come  from  the  published  reports 
of  trade  unions  or  from  private  inquiries  among  their  oflBcials  are 
printed  thus:  /" ''g,  while  the  other  figui'es  are  distinguished  by 
a  different  type,  thus:  3*5  ''g-  Where  figures  both  from  trade 
union  and  other  sources  were  found  for  the  same  year,  they  have 
in  general  both  been  printed ;  so  that  there  are  often  two  lines, 
one  giving  the  standard  minimum  recognized  by  trade  unions,  the 
other  the  rate  returned  either  by  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  person  not  interested  from 
the  workman's  point  of  view ;  when,  in  the  earlier  years,  the 
source  of  the  information  is  not  clearly  stated  by  the  authority 
from  whom  it  is  here  drawn,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  from 
the  masters'  side.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  there  is  in 
general  close  agreement  between  the  two  classes  of  information, 
and  that  the  agreement  becomes  more  exact  in  recent  years.  This 
point  tnay  be  examined  in  more  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Labour 
Department  on  Standard  Time  Rates  in  1894.  (C.-7567-ii.) 
Where  similar  changes  are  recorded  by  the  two  authorities  as 
having  taken  place  not  in  the  same  but  in  consecutive  years,  the 
discrepancy  is  very  likely  due  to  difference  in  the  dates  in  which 
the  accounts  are  made  up.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  trade  unions  raised  their  standard  minimum  some  time  before 
the  masters  recognized  the  change,  and  there  are  several  indica- 
tions of  compromises.  The  rate  stated  by  the  unions  is  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  below,  that  stated  by  the  masters;  Avhen  the 
latter  is  the  higher,  the  explanation  is  often  that  the  masters 
reckon  the  week  as  containing  moi-e  working  hours  than  do  the 
men ;  but  there  are  cases  when  the  masters  state  a  higher  hourly 
rate.  Many  of  the  changes  have  consisted  in  such  a  combination 
of  reduced  hours  and  higher  rates  that  the  week's  wage  has  been 
affected  only  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  pence ;  when  the 
slight  difference  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men,  there 
has  generally  been  a  further  rise  in  the  hourly  rate  almost 
immediately. 

The  number  of  hours  recognized  as  composing  a  working  week 
in  the  winter  has  changed  very  often,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  these  changes  have  been  nominal  rather  than  real,  for  the 
winter's  work  is  ruled  chiefly  by  the  light  and  the  weather.  The 
more  detailed  account  to  be  given  for  London  will  show  the  change 
from  weekly  or  daily  to  hourly  wages  which  has  taken  place 
almost  universally.  Since  the  wage  to  be  earned  in  a  full  summer 
week  without  overtime  is  at  once  the  most  definite,  and  that  most 
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frequently  given,  this  wage  has  been   adopted   as  the  basis  for 
comparison. 

In  the  tables  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used : 
C.  for  carpenter,  M.  for  mason,  B.  for  bricklayer,  S.  for  slater, 
Ps.  for  plasterer,  Pb.  for  plumber.  Pa.  for  painter,  L.  for  labourer. 
AVhen  the  wages  of  laboui'ers  vary  in  different  classes,  the  wage  of 
the  bricklayer's  labourer  is  given,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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i 

35  5  35 

I 

5 

35  5 

- 

— 

— 

-J 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
06  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

35  I 
a6  8 

35  I 

36  1 

f^    \ 

37  I 
37  1 

37  I 
37  1 

37 
37 

I 
1 

37  I 
37  1 

37  1 

39  2 

39  2 

39  2 1 

36  8 

z 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

38  II 
38  11 

38  II 
38  11 

38  II 
38  11 

37  6 
37  6 

37 
37 

6 
6 

Vl    6 

37  6 

39  2 

39  2 

39  2  I 

36  8 

— 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 

38  II 
38  11 

39  3 
08  11 

39  3 
38  11 

37  6 
37  6 

fl 

6 
6 

37  6 
37  6 

37  6 

39  2 

39  2 

39  2 1 

36  8 

— 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

36  8 
36  8 

38  II 
38  11 

38  II 
38  11 

38  II 
38  11 

38  II 
38  11 

37  6 
37  6 

I] 

6 
6 

37  6 
37  6 

37  6 

39  2 

39  2 

39  2  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34  4 

— 

34  4 

33  4 

33 

4 

33  4 

33  4 

33  4 

33  4  35  i'^ 

33  3 

- 

33  3 

33  3 

33  3 

- 

34  4 

33  3 

34  4 

34  4 

34  4 

33  4 

33 

4 

33  4 

- 

- 

- 

-J 

24  -  — 

24  1 

24  1 

24  1 

24  1 

24  1 

22  11 

23  11 

22  11 

22  11 

22  11 

23 

11 

22  11 

22  11 

22  11 

22  11 

22  11 

'78. 

'80. 

•82. 

•83.  !  '85-86. 

'87. 

•88. 

•89. 

•90. 

•91. 

'92. 

•93. 

•94. 

'95-96. 

'97. 

'98-99. 

1900. 

s.  d. 
31  6 

33  9 

s.  d. 

31  6 

33  9 

31  6 
33  9 

33  9 

31  6 

31  6 
20  3 

s.  d. 

31  6 
31  6 

s.    d. 

27  - 

31  6 
33  9 

33  9 

34  - 

34  - 

27  - 
18  - 

s.    d. 

r33  6 
<^  to 
l3l  6 

31  6 

\     to 
Us  9 

f27  - 
L33  9 

r27  - 
\     to 
L33  9 

r22  6 
\     to 
L31  6 
ri3  6 
\     to 
L22  6 

s.    d. 

31  6 

32  6 
to 

31  6 

31  6 

27  - 

to 

33  9 

3i~6 
27  - 

to 
33  9 

27  - 

to 
33  9 

22  6 

to 
31  6 
13  6 

to 
22  6 

s.    d. 
31  6 
22  6-1 
to   . 
31  6. 

Unchang 

31  6 
27  -1 
to  }. 
33  9  J 

31  6 
27  -1 
to  ). 
33  9j 

27  -•] 

to  V 

33  9j 

31  6 
22  6-1 

to  [ 
31  6  J 
13  61 

to  }> 
22  6j 

s.    d. 
31  6 

31  6 

ed  till 

31  6 
31  6 

31  6 
31  6 

31  6 

31  6 
29  3 

19  2 

s.    d. 
33  9 

33  9 

1895 

33  9 
33  9 

33  9 
33  9 

33  9 

31  6 
31  6 

20  3 

s.    d. 
33  9 

33  9 

33  9 
33  9 

31  6 
33  9 

32  9 

33  9 

31  6 
31  6 

20  3 

*.  d. 

33  9 

33  9 

36  - 
33  9 

38~7 
33  9 

35  4 

33  9 

31  6 
31  6 

20  3 

..  d. 
36  - 

36  - 

36  - 
36  - 

38  7 
36  - 

35  4 

36  - 

33  9 
33  9 

22  6 

s.    d. 

36  - 

36  - 

36  - 
36  - 

38  7 
36  - 

35  4 

36  - 

33  9 
33  9 

22  6 

s.    d. 

36  - 

36  - 

36  - 

36  - 
36  - 

38~7 
36  - 

35  4 

36  - 

33  9 
33  9 

22  6 

s.    d. 
36  - 

36  - 

38  7 

35  4 

36  - 
22  6 

s.    d. 

38  3 

38  3 

38  3 
38  3 

36  - 

24  9 

s.    d. 
38  3~ 

38  3' 

38  3^ 

40  6-, 
36  -■ 
24  9 

by  .Mr.  G.  H.  Wood. 


1864. 

1869. 

18S7-90. 

1891-92. 

1893-96. 

1897-1900. 

s.        d. 

25 

s.        d. 
28 

S.           d. 

23 

i-.   d. 
30   4 

s.        d. 
30    4 

32   8 

- 

- 

30    4 

30   4 

32   8 

32   8 

- 

— 

— 

- 

18   8 

18   8 
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Building  Trades.     Weekly 


Voars 

1S:)9. 

1S19. 

11^9. 

18G(). 

1862. 

1863. 

1885. 

C. 

{ 

Worcester 

s.      d. 

s.       </. 
22   - 

}.      d. 
22   - 

s.      d. 
21   - 

s.      d. 

24   - 

S.         (/. 

22   -* 

s.      d. 
31   6 

M. 

{ 

22   - 

21   - 

25   - 

25   - 

27  - 

27   - 

3'   6t 
31   6 

B. 

{ 

21   - 

22   - 

23   - 

2-4   - 

24   - 

24~  - 

31   6 

S. 

22 

22 

23   - 

23   - 

24   - 

- 

- 

Ps. 

{ 

22   - 

22   - 

23   - 

23   - 

24   - 

24   - 

31   6 

Pb. 

■ 

24   - 

26   - 

2G   - 

26   - 

26   - 

24   - 

31   6 

Pa. 

{ 

20~- 

22   - 

23   - 

23   - 

23   - 

22 

29   3 

L. 

14   - 

15   - 

16   - 

16   - 

16   - 

15   - 

18   - 

Joiners  z^a 


t  Since  1880. 


The  chief  authorities  foi'  the  various  dates  are  as  follows, 
unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

For  1795-96,  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,— for  1815-38,  the  Report  of 
the  Handloom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-41  ; — for  Brighton  (1877), 
Cardiff  (1880,  1883),  Bristol  (1855-63,  1877,  1880,  1883),  Oxford 
(1877),  Worcester  (1839,  1849,  1859,  1860,  1862-63).  Wolver- 
hampton (1877,  1880,  1883),  Birmingham  (1880,  1883),  Leicester 
(1866,  1877,  1880,  1883),  Nottingham  (1877,  1880,  1883), 
Warrington  (1877,  1880,  1S83),  Liverpool  (1855-62,  1877,  1880, 
1883),  Bolton  (1877,  1880,  1883),  Blackbui'n  (1855-57,  1863), 
Hudder.sfield  (1839,  1849,  1859),  Bradford  (1877,  1880,  1883), 
Leeds  (1877),  Sheffield  (1880,  1883),  Hull  (1855-58,  1861,  1863), 
South  Sliields  (1877,  1880,  1883),  and  Newcastle  (1834,  1840, 
1850,  1860,  1867-68),  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
BHurns  of  Wacjes  hetivcen  1830  and  1886  (C-5172)  ;— for  Liver- 
pool (1833),  Bricklayers  in  1861,  Carpenters  in  1843,  1864,  1869, 
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188G-87. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893-98. 

1899. 

1900. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

j(.  d. 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 
31  -  6 

33   9 
31   G 

33   9 

u   § 

36   - 
3(i   - 

37   I 

33   3 

3x   6 

31   6 

31   6 

33   9 

f 

33   9 
33   9 

36   - 

36   - 

37   1 

38   3 

31   6 

31   6 

31   6 

31   6  .j 

to 
34  11 

1  33   9 

3G   - 

— 

— 

31   6 
31   C 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 
31   fi 

33   9 
31   6 

36   - 
34  10 

36   - 
36   - 

36   - 
1894. 

36   - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

31   6 

33   9 

33   9 

36   - 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33   8 

36   - 

36   - 

31   6 

31   6 

31   6 

31   6 

31   6 

33   9 

3tt   - 



-  { 

31   6 
to 

33   9 
to 

33   9 
to 

33   9t 
to 

•  36  -X 

38   3t 

31   6 

31   6 

I 
31   6 

33   9 
31   6 

36   - 
31   6 

33   - 
33   9 

36   - 
33   9 

— 

29   3 

29   3 

29   3 

29   3 

29   3 
29   3 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 
31   6 

31   6 

31   6 

18   - 

18   - 

18   - 

18   - 

18   - 

19   3 

22   6 

22   6 

22   6 

J  Exact  course  of  wages  a  little  uncertaiu. 


and  most  other  trade  union  figures  prior  to  1887,  the  Webb 
Collection  of  Trade  Union  Reports  and  Documents  in  the  Library  of 
Political  Science; — for  1886  and  1891,  the  returns  from  the  Master- 
builders  given  in  the  General  Report  on  Wages,  1893  (C-6889)  ; — 
for  sequence  of  wages  from  1865-85,  the  Commission  on  Trade  De- 
pression, 1886,  anSAvers  to  circulars  issued  to  Trade  Unions ; — 
for  the  sequences  from  1885  to  1896,  the  half-yearly  Reports  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master-builders : — for  trade  union  figures 
from  1887  to  1892,  the  2ad,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Reports  on 
Trade  Unions ; — for  figures  subsequent  to  1892,  the  Standard  Time 
Rates,  the  Annual  Reports  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour  of  the  Labour  Department,  and  the  Labour 
Gazette.  In  the  2nd  Report  on  Trade  Unions  the  statement  of  the 
Operative  Stonemasons'  Friendly  Society  gives  not  only  current 
wages  but  the  date  of  the  last  revision,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
often  able  to  look  back  many  years. 
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Miscellanea. 


[June, 


Building  Trades 

Weekly 

Years 

1810-20. 

'21. 

'22. 

23-4. 

'25. 

•32. 

'33. 

'34. 

37.  j 

•39. 

'43. 

'49. 

'50.!  '59.    '60. 

'61. 

'64. 

•69. 

'TO. 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

t.  d. 

J.  d. 

s.  ./. 

J.  d. 

t.  dJ 

s.d. 

s.  </. 

s.d. 

J.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.    d. 

.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.d. 

C 

(") 

25    _ 

25  - 

26- 

23  - 

22  4 

24- 





— 

— 

— 

—    1 

—  1    —    1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 









_ 





24  - 

— 

— 

— 

—    1 

—  :    —    1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ic) 







— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—    , 

24  -    —    27  - 

— 

— 

— 

32  - 

Ul) 

Sumiupr  wastes | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26  - 

— 

28  - 

—    28-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Winter        „ 
Summer  hours 

z 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26  - 
60 

28  - 
68 

—    28  - 
S8  ;    58 

ss 

— 

w. 



S4i 

,  weekly  ... 

Winter        — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

."io 

— 

55 

—  !    65 

• — 

— 

— 

(e) 

_      1   _   1   _   j    _      _ 

— 

— 

— 

—  • 

1 

26 1 

—      — 

— 

— 

28-33     -| 

M 

(a) 

22    - 

24- 

26  - 

22  - 

24  - 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(i) 







— 

— 

—     — 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^        — 

■ — 

(c) 





— 

— 

— 

—     — 

—      — . 

— 

— 

— 

24- 

— 

27- 

— 

30  - 

(d) 

Summer  wage 
Winter 

— 

—     — 



2G  - 
24  - 

— 

28  6 
26  - 

— 

30  - 

27  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Summer  hours,  weekly  ... 

— 

—     — 

— 

— 

60 

— 

57+ 

— 

55^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54i 

Winter        „           „ 
1          1          1 

— 

—     — 

— 

— 

55 

— 

50 

— 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

(a) 

22    6 

22  6    25  - 

21  - 

24- 

17- 

-     - 

_ 

<b) 



— 

— 

— 

— 

23  -'  — 

— 

— 

— 

—      — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26  -'    — 

iO  - 

— 

— 

— 

32  - 

id) 

27  - 



30  - 

—  |33  - 



33  -W 







Winter        ,^ 
Summer  hour 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27  - 
60 

'77  - 

—  30  - 

—  55i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i,  weekly   .'.. 

-      57i 

Winter        „           

1          1          I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

50 

—  ,    50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S  

(d) 

1          '          1 
Summer  wages 

_ 

22  — 

24-1- 

26  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Winter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22  - 

— 

2+  - 

— 

26  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Summer  hours,  weekly  ... 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

57i 

— 

58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Winter        „          

1          1          1 

~  i  ~ 

~ 

~~ 

53 

~ 

50 

~ 

50 

~ 

~ 

1 

~ 

Pa.  ... 

(r) 

-   1   -   1    - 





-     - 

-1    - 





-^  -  .7 

28  - 



-       - 

32  - 

(d, 

Summer  wages 

— 

— 

—  1  — 

—    26  - 

— 

26  - 

--    28  - 

— 

— 

—   ;      — 

— 

Winter 

— 

— 

—     — 

— 

26  - 

— 

26  - 

— 

28  - 

— 

— 

—         — 

— 

Summer  hours,  weekly  ... 

— 

— 

—     — 

— 

60 

— 

60 

— 

58 

_ 

— 

—         — 

— 

Winter        „           

1          1          1 

— 

— 

i 

— 

53 

— 

53 

— 

53i 

— 

— 

—   1      — 

— 

Pb.  ... 

id> 

1 

r  wagt 

1           1 

s 

- 

- 

i 

- 

27 -i- 

28  - 

28  - 

60 

—    28  - 1  — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Winter 

27- 
60 



—  28  - 

—  56 



Summer  hour 

8,  weekly  ... 

Winter 

1          1          1 

~ 

"~ 

~     ~ 

~ 

64 

|~ 

54 

—      50 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Pa    ... 

\          1           1 
((/)     Summer  wages 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24- 

_ 

26  - 

_ 

28  - 

_ 



_ 

'73. 

•74.     ' 

Winter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a4- 

— 

26  - 

— 

28  - 

— 

— 

— 

(e)  jd. 

7\d. 

Summer  Lours,  weekly  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

60 

— 

58 

— 

— 

— 

per 

hour 

Winter 

1         1          1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

— 

53 

53i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

L 

(Bricklayer's)  

(c) 

_ 

-1- 

_ 



_ 

_ 





17- 

_ 

18- 

_ 

_ 

20  5 

(d) 

Summer    

— 

— 

— 

IS- 

— 

IB- 

— 

21  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Winter 







IS  - 



IS  - 



18  - 











(Mason's) 

<r) 

1 1  



— 



— 

— 



17  - 



18  - 







20  5 

(d) 

Summer    







17  - 



18  - 

18- 











Winter 

— 

— 

— 

17  - 

— 

17- 

— 

17- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1          1    _   1  _  1  _ 

' 

'          ' 

From  (a),  Porter's  "  Pro^rrpss  of  the  Nation" ;  (i),  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Montgomery ;  (c),  Mr.  G.  Lord's 
Union  Documents,  London  Schfxjl  of  Economics;  (/),  hourly  rates. 
Since  1885,  sources  the  same  as  in  the  other  tables. 

Figures  printed  thus,  30  6,  from  Trade  Union  sources;  figures  thus,  28  6,  from  otlicr  sources. 
Note. — In  the  U'larlerly  lUtiew  of  1859  it  is  stated  that  bricklayers'  wages  rose  from  3*.  a  week  shortly  l)efore 
In  Brassey's  tfork  and  If'ages  it  is  stated  that  wages  in  Manchester  rose  from  24*.  to  27s.  in  1837  for  59^  hours' 
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StiTiimer  Wages.    Manchester. 


77. 

'80.    '83. 

'84. 

'85-80. 

•90. 

'91.    :     '92. 

•93.     1     '94. 

'95. 

'96. 

'97.    .    '98. 

'99. 

190O. 

s.  d. 

s.    d  s.  d. 

s.    d 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

S.    d.  1   s.    d. 

3.    d.  j    3.    d. 

3.    d. 

3.    d. 

3.     d.        3.    d. 

3.  d. 

3.     d. 





36  - 

id. 

Z\d. 





«, 

^d. 



_ 

cV- 

-if) 

38    7 

—    36  4 

— 

36  10 

36    4  36  4 

— 

36    4 

36  10 

] 

r 

37     I 

1 

c 

39  2 

39    2 

52 

31    4  31  4 
54^  ;  5-1^ 

31    4 

54i 

33     4 

52^ 

>         j   No  c)i 

auge. 

35     3 
49^ 

'" 

0  Chang  e.       < 

37  3 
49^ 

37     3 
49i 

- 

47       47 

1 

- 

47 

47 

J 

- 

I 

47 

J 

1           I 

47 

47 

- 

32  - 

8rf. 

Z\d. 

qd.M<i- 

1 
9,/. 

q\d. 

-(/) 

37    1    - 
36    9  33    - 

3^  8 

33  - 

33  - 

33    - 

35  0        fSo    1 

37    I 

1    r 

35  1 

37     I 

37     I 

37     I 

39    2 

39  2 

39    2 

—    26    8 

29  4 

29  4 

29    4 

29  5  LJ  31    2 

31    I 

r\ 

33  4 

31     I 

31      I 

31     I 

33    - 

33  - 

33    - 

49       A9\ 

494 

4Q^ 

491 

4gUn  491 

49i 

491 

49^ 

49i 

494 

49^ 

494 

49I 

—       40 

44 

44 

44 

411J        L  44 

414 

J  I 

47 

415 

4.^ 

41T          41^ 

414 

44* 

" 

— 

_ 

— 

36  - 

i\d. 

— 

Q<f. 
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1833,  and  that  good  hands  obtained  35^.  a  week  in  summer. 

work,  and  were  at  33.J.  for  55  hours'  work  in  1869  :  he  refers  presumably  to  the  building  trades. 
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Erratum. 

In  the  paper  on  the  "  Relations  between  the  Accuracy  of  an 
Average  and  that  of  its  constituent  parts  "  in  the  Journal  of  1897, 
a  mistake  was  inadvertently  made  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
eiTor  of  the  difference  between  two  quantities  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  error  of  one  of  the  quantities.  Thus,  on  p.  863,  if 
Ej  is  typical  of  the  quantities  ej,  62,  ...  .     ,  then  Ej  x  ■\/2  is  tjrpical 

of  such  quantities  as  (e,— c^),  not  ——=-  as    there    given.       Corre- 

sponding  corrections  can  easily  be  made  throughout  pp.  863 — ^Q. 
The  general  argument  is  not  affected. 

A.  L.  B. 


II. — The  Statistics  of  the  World's  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   ViLHELM    SCHOD. 

The  foreign  trade  of  every  country  is  that  part  of  its  economy 
which  is  regarded  with  most  attention,  probably  because  on  this 
subject  the  most  exhaustive  and  complete  particulars  are  obtain- 
able. Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  are  of  ancient  origin  and 
are  collected  in  all  civilised  countries.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
have  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  significance  of  foreign  trade, 
and  it  Avould  serve  a  desirable  object  to  discover,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  real  importance  to  the  aggregated  income  of  a 
country.  The  home  trade  is  certainly  often  under-estimated,  and 
from  this  perhaps  it  follows  that  the  development  of  the  internal 
production  and  exchange  is  not  watched  so  attentively  as  is  the 
foreign  trade.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  small  amount 
of  attention  which  many  people  pay  to  the  effects  of  natural 
protection  in  those  trades  where  no  legal  protection  is  afforded. 
This  natural  protection  shows  its  effects  directly  in  the  inter- 
national exchanges,  where,  however,  a  still  more  powerful  and 
effective  natural  protection  is  to  be  found.  The  building  industry 
is  a  great  example  of  this.  There  the  employers  and  employed 
have  no  foreign  competition.  They  are  therefore  liable  to  the 
well-known  danger  of  extravagance  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
this  fault  may  easily  infect  other  industries.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  cases  where  the  industries  of  a  country  endeavour 
to  remain  superior  in  the  competition  with  foreign  countries,  but, 
little  by  little,  they  feel  their  ability  to  do  so  weakened  by  an 
invisible  power,  and  only  upon  a  closer  examination  discover  that 
it  emanates  from  that  part  of  their  home  industries  which  are 
under  a  natural  protection  and  are  not  therefore  affected  by  the 
foreign  competition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  created 
by  the  internal  production  and  exchange  is  also  often  under- 
estimated. 

It  is  with  a  recognition  of  the  possibilty  of  over-estimating  the 
importance  of  the  foreign  trade,  that  I  venture  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  statistics  of  exports   and  imports,  not   as   an 
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additional  contribution  to  the  results  of  the  many  excellent 
researches  in  this  field,  but  only  by  their  aid  to  consider  a 
particular  case,  namely,  the  statistics  of  the  word's  external 
commerce. 

It  is  generally  attempted  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  all  countries  by  collecting  the  statistics  of  their  exports 
and  imports.  Natural!}'  the  figures  obtained  in  this  -way  are 
liable  to  most  of  the  errors  that  appear  in  the  original  data.  But 
in  so  vast  a  field  as  that  of  the  aggregated  foreign  commerce  of 
the  world  many  of  these  errors  compensate  each  other,  and  even  a 
very  great  error  may  be  completely  neutralised.  By  comparing 
the  statistics  of  two  countries,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  a  commodity  stated  as  having  been  exported  by  one 
country  to  anothei%  does  not  tally  with  the  statistics  of  the  imports 
of  the  other  countrj^,  and  the  discrepancy  may  often  be  so  great  as 
to  furnish  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  this  branch 
of  the  statistics.  But  in  dealing  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
the  exported  goods  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  imported. 
Here,  therefore,  if  the  statistics  are  accurate  the  quantity  of 
exported  goods  should  balance  the  quantity  of  imported  goods. 
If  this  be  the  case,  that  the  quantities  balance  and  yet  the  values 
of  the  exports  and  imports  do  not  balance,  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  quantities  are  valued.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  individual  countries,  where  the  balance  of  trade  is  also  affected 
by  numerous  causes  resulting  from  the  fact  that  perhaps  a  country 
does  not  repay  the  whole  of  its  imports  by  the  goods  that  it  exports, 
or  does  not  get  the  whole  of  its  exports  repaid  by  foreign  goods. 

On  the  difference  between  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  in 
the  world's  commerce.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  said :'  "  a  difference 
like  this  can  only  be  due  to  a  common  cause,  and  that  cause 
obviously  is  the  cost  of  conveyance ;  the  imports  being  valued  at 
the  place  of  arrival,  include  in  all  the  accounts  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance, the  exports  being  valued  at  the  place  of  departure,  do 
not  include  that  cost."  These  expenses  are  chiefly  for  freight, 
but  they  also  include  commissions  and  insurance,  and,  in  most 
countries,  the  importer's  profit  and  all  his  expenses  of  importation 
which  must  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  the  imported  goods  whole- 
sale. 

The  cardinal  requirement  of  trade  statistics  in  this  respect  is, 
that  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  the  exports  and  imports  should 
consist  of  the  same  goods.  This  may  be  tested  by  examining 
whether  the  value  of  the  imports  varies  in  the  same  way  as  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  one  year  to  another.  If  the  one  rises 
as  much  per  cent,  as  the  other,  it  must  also  include  the  same 
quantity  of  goods;  the  changes  in  the  prices  which  may  take 
place  during  the  conveyance  are  of  no  importance.  This  is 
investigated  in  Appendix  Table  A,  where  there  appears  a  close 
agreement  in  the  development  of  the  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports.  This  becomes  still  more  apparent  on  taking  the  average 
for  several  years. 

'  Journal  of  the  iitatistical  Society,  vol.  xlv,  p,  202,  June,  1882. 
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All  tlie  goods  which  are  entered  as  exports  in  the  statistics 
of  various  countries  are  thus  found  entered  as  imports  in  the 
statistics  of  other  countries,  although  they  may  have  reached 
their  ultimate  destination  by  many  a  roundabout  way. 

The  table  also  shows  that  trade  statistics  do  not  become 
inaccurate  because  the  cost  of  conveyance  is  included  in  the  value 
of  the  imports.  Even  if  this  cost  was  known  for  every  country, 
and  subtracted  from  the  value  of  the  imports,  so  that  goods  were 
compared  with  goods  alone,  the  result  of  this  comparison  would 
remain  the  same.  The  value  of  the  imports  would  rise  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  the  only  difference  would  be  that  it 
would  be  equally  with  the  value  of  the  exports.  Such  an  analysis 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  country  would  be  of  great  value,  as 
it  would  in  this  way  indicate  the  balance  of  the  quantity  of 
exchanged  goods,  and  not  alone  the  balance  of  the  value  of  the 
exchanged  goods.  But  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statistics  nothing  would  be  gained  thereby.  Statistics  are  not 
rendered  inaccurate  by  the  inclusion  of  these  charges,  although 
they  do  not  analyse  them. 

But  although  the  cost  of  conveyance  does  not  affect  the 
agreement  I  have  mentioned,  this  does  not  mean  that  this  cost 
develops  exactly  as  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports.  It 
comprises  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports,  and  it 
may  have  its  own  fluctuations,  which,  although  they  may  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  the  others,  may  differ  without 
giving  much  indication  of  their  action  in  the  value  of  the  imports, 
which  are  eight  times  as  great.  Table  A  shows  that  the  cost  of 
conveyance  is  subject  to  such  fluctuations,  and  these  are  of  so 
much  greater  interest  now,  since  the  cost  amounts  to  about 
250 — 270  million  £  per  annum.  Especially  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventies  and  during  the  nineties  the  cost  of  conveyance 
rose  more  than  the  value  of  the  commodities.  This  rise  maybe 
caused  either  by  the  fact  of  freights,  &c.,  falling  less  than  the  prices 
of  commodities,  or  by  the  increase  in  the  distances  of  transport. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  reason  is  thg  more  important  of 
the  two,  and  that  this  is  on  account  of  the  increase  in  ocean 
traffic.  When  the  conveyance  is  performed  overland,  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  goes  on  at  the  same  place,  and  if  this 
influences  the  price-calculations  of  the  statistics,  a  greater  trans- 
port by  sea  would  also  increase  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  deducted  for  cost  of  conveyance  (e.g.,  the  Suez  Canal, 
1869). 

Whatever  influence  may  be  ascribed  to  errors  and  to  the 
different  methods  of  the  various  countries,  or  to  changes  in 
methods  and  practices,  it  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  already 
been  said  that  this  does  not  prevent,  in  the  statistics  of  the  foi^eign 
commerce  of  the  world,  a  comparison  between  various  years  and 
periods,  and  also  that  the  statistics  of  the  individual  countries 
are  accurate  in  no  small  degree,  even  if  in  many  cases  a  figure 
cannot  be  compared  with  a  corresponding  figure  for  other  countries. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  of  the  many  countries 
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that  take  part  in  the  universal  exchange  of  goods,  two-thirds  of 
this  interchange  is  carried  on  by  nine,  viz.,  England,  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  Britisli  India.  The  statistics  of  these  States 
therefore  exert  a  paramount  influence,  and  for  some  of  these 
countries  and  for  the  lesser  States  there  may  be  great  defects  in 
the  statistics,  altliough  they  have  no  visible  influence  on  the  final 
result,  and  therefore  do  not  come  to  light  in  a  compai'ison  such  as 
has  here  been  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  which 
the  statistics  of  a  country  occupy  compared  with  the  leading 
States,  will  cause  the  main  result  to  be  of  importance  for  this 
country. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  balance  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
exchanged  in  the  foreign  trade.  If  this  balance  could  be  obtained 
for  every  country,  it  would  certainly  show  us  quite  a  different 
picture ;  we  should  see  that  other  countries  than  those  which  we 
now  think  of  have  an  excess  of  imports  or  exports,  and  it  would 
be  seen  that  many  moi'e  countries  than  is  believed  have  an  excess 
of  exports,  and  it  would  furnish  an  explanation  to  many  people 
who  even  now  do  not  understand  why  most  countries  should  have 
an  excess  of  imports. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  example,  Sweden,  Finland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Roumania,  and  perhaps  Germany,  would  show  an 
excess  of  exports,  whilst  at  present  the  statistics  indicate  the 
opposite,  and  the  excess  of  exports  of  the  other  continents  would 
be  indicated  by  a  much  greater  amount  than  at  present.  To 
illustrate  this  by  an  example,  I  may  quote  from  the  source  already 
mentioned,  that  in  1897  the  figures  were  in  million  £  sterling : — 


Imports.            Exports,      j  Excess  of  Imports. 

Excess  of  Exports. 

1,430 
617 

1,089 
701 

341 

_ 

Other  contineuts 

84 

^ 

2,047 

1,790 

257 

— 

The  total  excess  of  imports  is  12*56  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 
If,  as  the  true  proportion  is  unknown,  it  is  assumed  that  this 
percentage  may  be  subtracted  from  both  amounts  of  imports,  the 
excess  of  imports  for  Europe  would  be  161  million  £  and  the  excess 
of  exports  for  the  other  continents  would  also  be  16 x  million  £. 
These  figures  are  not  correct.  Upon  further  examination  it  would 
probably  be  seen  that  1 1  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
imports  of  P^urope,  and  16  per  cent,  from  the  imports  of  the  otlier 
continents,  thus  the  fijjures  for  excess  of  imports  and  exports 
would  become  184  million  £.  It  is  improbable  that  the  exact 
figures  can  be  very  far  from  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  if  they 
could  be  obtained,  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  invisible 
exports  of  p]urope,  and  their  fluctuation,  could  be  gained  withoui; 
any  confusion  taking  place  through  the  two  groups  of  countries, 
each  within  its  own  territory,  having  excess  of  imports  or  exports 
in  their  mutual  trade. 
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In  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  economical  questions 
of  the  day  the  want  of  a  firm  basis  is  constantly  felt.  For  example, 
in  dealing  with  the  wages  of  labour,  if  we  desire  to  examine  the 
status  of  the  labourers,  we  cannot  compare  the  wages  of  different 
times  or  countries,  without  knowing  the  prices  of  the  articles  they 
consume.  On  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  main  question  is  the 
cost  of  the  labour,  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  now  or  in  the  past,  in  his  own  country  or 
in  the  competing  countries.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  question  not 
only  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  of  money  given  or  received,  but 
also  of  the  prices  and  the  quantities  of  commodities  received  or 
produced.  The  same  is  the  case  with  productions  and  trade  taken 
on  the  whole,  with  all  that  concerns  prosperity  and  the  growth 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  excellent  work  is  being  done  b^^  the  most  practical  methods  to 
meet  these  deficiencies  in  many  directions,  where  there  is  hope  of 
meeting  them  in  a  good  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  fluctuation  of  prices  that  much  has  been  done 
to  clear  that  which,  formerly,  was  vagae  and  indistinct.  The.se 
investigations  of  prices,  both  of  the  leading  commodities  and  of 
the  general  price  level,  commenced  in  England,  and  have  there,  in 
a  most  able  manner,  been  brought  into  connection  with  investiga- 
tions of  the  variation  of  the  quantities  of  commodities  and  the 
general  level  of  the  aggregated  quantities.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has 
not  only  produced  his  highly-esteemed  index  numbers  of  the 
movements  of  prices,  but  has  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  estimated 
the  articles  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  But  Mr.  Sauerbeck 
has  also,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  accuracy  of  his  index 
numbers,  made  calculations  of  the  quantity  of  goods  produced  and 
exchanged.  The  Econuraist  again  shows  every  year  how  England's 
foreign  trade  has  varied  in  price  and  value  and  quantities.  The 
index  numbers  of  this  journal,  together  with  those  of  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  and  Mr.  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburg,  are  our  most  valuable 
.sources  of  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  prices  of  the  chief 
commodities  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

All  these  investigations — which,  however,  do  not  end  the  list — 
apparently  invite  an,  as  far  as  possible,  accurate  calculation  of  the 
variation  of  the  quantity  of  goods.  It  is  the  quantity  and  not  the 
price  of  goods,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  says,  that  keeps  people  employed, 
and  it  may  be  added,  feeds  and  supports  them.  Such  a  calculation 
could  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  regard  to  prices,  by 
taking  the  quantities  of  the  chief  commodities  in  each  year,  partly 
those  of  which  the  quantities  produced  can  be  obtained,  partly 
the  exchanged  quantities,  choosing  a  standard  period  in  which  the 
average  quantity  of  each  commodity  shoiild  be  taken  as  lOO,  and 
calculating  the  index  numbers  for  the  other  years  as  percentages 
of  TOO,  and  a  grand  total  can  be  made  for  each  year  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  prices,  without  taking  into  account  that  the 
goods  are  sometimes  measured  by  weight  and  sometimes  by 
capacity  or  other  denomination.  As  with  the  prices,  not  only  the 
general  average  but  also  the  index  numbers  of  the  chief  com- 
modities would   be  of  great   importance,  and   the   latter   would 
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facilitate  the  investigation  of  which  articles  have  contributed  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  total  quantity  of  g-oods  exchanged  or 
produced  in  each  individual  year,  and  particularly  in  the  various 
periods  of  activity  and  depression.  At  the  satue  time  this  would 
contribute  to  an  examination  of  the  consumption  during  the 
various  periods. 

But  that  the  results  arrived  at,  both  with  regard  to  prices  and 
goods,  may  not  only  be  turned  to  the  best  possible  account,  but 
may  also  carry  authority  with  them,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  investigations  as  far  as  possible.  Although  the 
index  numbers  at  present  existing  are  good  and  fairly  adequate, 
yet  they  are  open  to  criticism  because  they  do  not  give  a  coiTect 
idea  of  the  general  price  level,  as  they  do  not  estimate  the  full 
importance  of  the  commodities.  This  has  hardly  any  significance 
for  the  figures  of  British  trade,  Avhere  it  has  been  found  that 
a  complete  estimation  of  their  importance  gives  nearly  the  same 
index  numbers. 

But  for  the  other  countries  and  for  the  whole  world  this  is  not 
sufiicient.  Moreover,  every  country  has  its  own  price  level,  and 
even  separate  ones  for  the  imports  and  the  exports ;  and  with 
these  it  is  impoi'tant  to  be  acquainted.  For  all  the  other  countries 
one  could  calculate  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  England  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  prices  of  the  past  year  so 
as  to  show  "to  what  extent  the  recorded  movements  in  values  have 
been  due  to  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  year's  trade,  and  how 
far  they  have  been  caused  by  variations  in  prices."  These  calcula- 
tions could  be  made  for  a  number  of  previous  years,  so  that  all 
these  movements  would  be  recorded  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

In  this  manner  not  only  the  existing  index  numbers  of  the 
prices,  and  the  proposed  numbers  for  the  quantities  of  goods 
would  be  tested  as  thoi-oughly  as  possible,  but  much  new  informa- 
tion would  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the  movements  of  these 
quantities  and  prices.  The  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  world  show  that  the  total  result  will  form  a  very  satisfactory 
whole.  There  is  another  point,  viz.:  that  an  important  part  is 
played  by  many  other  prices  besides  those  mentioned,  especially 
by  the  prices  of  the  retail  trade  and  payments  as  wages,  rent,  &c. 
But  dealing  here  only  with  the  goods  in  the  international  trade, 
and  the  quantities  produced,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  all 
the  information  that  is  possible  from  these  data  may  be  gained  by 
the  above-mentioned  method. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  a  constant  change  is  ever 
taking  place  in  the  importance  of  the  different  articles.  But  it 
would  be  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  these  changes 
for  the  foreign  trade,  by  using  both  of  the  methods  suggested  by 
Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 
paper  on  "  Prices  of  Commodities,"  read  before  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society  on  I8th  April,  1893  (Journal,  vol.  Ivi,  June,  1893, 
p.  248)  ;  Professor  Edgeworth  said  that,  "The  'importance'  of 
articles  might  depend  on  various  circumstances.  It  might  depend 
on  their  value  at  the  initial  (or  standard)  period ;  or  again  at  the 
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particular  period  considered,  e.g.,  the  current  year.  He  would  ask 
■whether  theoi^etically  the  index  numbers  obtained  by  the  following' 
methods  were  not  equally  good:  (1)  Comparing  the  initial 
quantities,  at  the  initial  prices,  with  the  same  quantities  at  prices 
of  the  particular  year;  (2)  By  comparing  the  quantities  of  the 
particular  year  at  the  initial  prices,  with  the  same  quantities  at 
the  prices  of  the  particular  year.  Theoretically,  one  method  was 
as  good  as  the  other,  perhaps  ideally  a  mixture  of  the  two  would 
be  the  best." 

By  using  both  methods  two  results  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
difFerence  between  the  two  will  show  whether  in  the  total  bulk  of 
goods  exchanged  the  importance  of  the  special  articles  has  altered. 
If  the  difference  is  not  great,  the  average  of  the  two  figures 
obtained  will  probably  give  a  correct  result.  If  there  is  a  great 
difference,  the  compai'ison  will  be  less  reliable,  and  will  necessitate 
further  investigations ;  but  to  be  made  aware  of  this  necessity  is 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  advantages  gained.  The  two 
calculations,  involving  the  double  amount  of  work,  will,  however, 
gain  another  advantage  if  the  value  is  not  calculated  at  the  prices 
of  the  past  year,  but  if,  as  Professor  Edgeworth  suggests,  a 
standard  period  is  chosen  and  its  prices  and  quantities  made  use  of 
at  the  annual  calculations.  The  individual  years  may  then  be 
compared  with  each  other  directly,  and  not  only  the  two  consecutive 
years.  By  choosing  a  fairly  long  and  good  standard  period,  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  bulk  of  commodities  will  become 
of  lessened  importance. 

Referring  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of 
becoming  as  much  as  possible  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
the  quantities  of  goods,  it  maybe  added  that  the  goods  themselves 
are  things  more  solid  and  definite  than  their  prices  and  values. 
The  commodities  are  always  the  same,  wherever  and  in  however 
great  quantities  they  are  sold,  whilst  their  price  and  value  vary 
according  to  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  different  markets  in 
the  same  country,  or  whether  they  are  sold  wholesale  or  retail.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  their  importance  to  trade  and 
production  and  consumption  is  altered  when  they  are,  in  an 
unusual  manner,  stored  or  taken  from  stores  instead  of  passing 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  foreign  trade  of  all  countries  is  itself  of  great  importance, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
economical  life,  the  production  and  consumption  of  which  it 
supplies  with  so  many  goods.  We  will  therefore  make  use  of  the 
above-mentioned  statistics  of  this  trade  to  show  how  useful  it 
would  be  to  have  as  perfect  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  move- 
ments of  its  values,  prices,  and  quantities,  and  how  great  a 
drawback  it  is  not  to  have  sufficient  data  on  this  subject.  By  the 
aid  of  the  existing  index  numbers  of  pi^ices  the  quantities  can  be 
sketched.  The  exports  are  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  figures 
expressing  the  value  of  the  exports  of  any  year  are  simply  divided 
by  the  index  number  of  the  price  level  of  this  year.  This  is  a 
very  imperfect    method  of    proceeding,   and   the   result    becomes 
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equally  imperfect  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth.  But  this  will 
show  the  necessity  of  employing  much  better  methods.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index 
number  of  prices,  which  is  made  use  of  here,  has  been  found  to 
be  accurate  in  respect  of  a  trade  so  great  and  comprising  so  many 
commodities  as  that  of  England. 

Appendix  Table  C  gives  the  figures  of  the  value,  price  level, 
and  quantities  of  the  world's  foreign  commerce  during  the  last 
thii'ty  years.  The  curves  in  the  diagram  are  constructed  from 
these  figures,  and  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  compare  the 
difference  of  the  movements  from  year  to  year,  partly  because  the 
curves  do  not  indicate  them  sufficiently  clearly,  partly  because  the 
table  only  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  with 
reference  to  the  amounts  of  the  standard  period,  1876-85 ;  but 
these  amounts  are  so  changed  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  that 
the  percentage  of  the  yearly  increase  or  decrease  should  also  be 
calculated  with  reference  to  the  nearest  preceding  years.  These 
percentages  are  shown  on  the  charts.  It  has  only  been  possible  to 
calculate  the  percentages  of  the  yearly  movements  with  reference 
to  the  past  year ;  many  years  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
ai'e  unfortunately  missing.  The  difference  between  the  average  of, 
for  instance,  the  five  preceding  years  and  the  past  year  will  not 
exert  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  percentages.  The  chart 
contains  all  the  errors  to  an  inci-eased  degree,  but  they  nevertheless 
indicate  the  development  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  connection  between  the  quantities  and  the  prices  of  the 
goods  must  be  that  the  prices  fall  when  the  quantities  increase, 
therefore  the  curve  for  prices  is  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  curve  for  quantities,  descending  when  the  latter  ascends,  and 
conversely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  for  value  is  drawn  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  for  quantity.  Were  the  value  of  the  goods 
to  decrease  at  the  same  time  as  the  quantity  increased,  the  result 
would  be  a  continual  loss  for  the  producers.  However  much  the 
cost  of  production  may  have  decreased,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of  lowering  this  cost  is  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction, and  thus  maintain  its  value  in  spite  of  falling  prices.  In 
some  years  the  value  has  fallen,  or  only  risen  very  little,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  quantity,  but  these  have  been  very  unfavourable 
years  (1874-75,  1879,  1884,  1886,  1894).  With  the  exception 
of  these  years,  the  curves  for  quantity  and  for  value  run  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  unfavourable  years  are  marked  on  the  cliart.  The  years 
generally  known  as  years  of  activity  and  depression  are  indicated 
as  such,  but  some  of  these  may  be  doubtful,  especially  in  dealing 
with  all  countries. 

The  increase  of  the  quantities  of  goods  produced  is  very  great. 
Taking  an  average  of  five  years  it  is  nearly  the  same,  but  con- 
siderably less  from  1888-93 ;  in  1885  and  1893  it  even  appears  to 
have  decreased  a  little.  The  quantities  produced  should  at  least 
increase  to  the  same  degree  as  the  increase  of  population,  but  as 
new  territories  for  exports  and  imports  have  appeared,  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  increase  of  population.     If  the  population  which  pro- 
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duces  and  consumes  the  exchanged  goods  is  considered  as  increasing 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a  lino  drawn  on  the  chart  for  "  no 
movement  "  at  i  per  cent,  instead  of  at  o,  the  character  of  this  chart 
is  very  much  altered.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  little  the 
quantity  increased  in  the  booming  years  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies,  and  also  how  the  following  years  fulfilled  the  expectation 
entertained,  when  the  depression  came,  that  it  Avas,  to  a  great 
degree,  caused  by  too  much  capital  being  fixed  in  productive 
enterprises  which  would  be  reproduced  later  on.  The  later  periods 
of  good  or  bad  trade  apparently  differ  from  this.  There  is  on  the 
whole  apparently  no  great  connection  between  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced  and  the  changing  times ;  there  are  good  and  bad 
years  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  likewise 
with  a  small  increase.  This,  in  addition  to  all  the  experiences  of 
the  depression  which  follows  a  period  of  good  trade,  would  tend  to 
make  an  estimate  of  its  true  prosperity  somewhat  fallacious,  and 
this  may  have  some  connection  with  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
quantities  stored,  a  subject  upon  which  I  will  in  a  moment  touch 
once  moi'e.  I  may  here  just  mention  that  the  variation  of 
the  quantities  of  goods  from  year  to  year  is  at  the  most  6  to  7  per 
cent.,  and  that  even  comparatively  small  stores  may  thus  exert  an 
influence  when  they  are  emptied  or  filled  in  an  unusual  manner. 
There  appears,  however,  on  one  point  to  be  a  connection  between 
the  quantities  of  goods  and  the  changing  times,  namely,  that  the 
former  always  increase  least,  and  even  decrease,  during  the  bad 
periods,  and  always  in  the  middle  of  these,  which  here  becomes  a 
definite  turning  point.  The  good  periods  apparently  commence  to 
develop  in  a  moi-e  accidental  manner,  so  that  this  turning:  point 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  stern  necessity  has  had  its  efl:"ect  in 
the  bad  periods. 

An  advance  in  prices  always  takes  place  during  the  good  years, 
but  falling  prices  may  also  produce  activity'.  The  years  1895  and 
1896  are  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Generally  speak- 
ing an  improvement  has  always  commenced  with  advancing  prices. 
But  there  is  hardly  occasion  to  speak  further  about  prices,  they 
have  been  so  often  and  excellently  treated. 

The  value  seems  to  be  the  best  index  of  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  rises  in  good,  and  falls  in  bad,  periods.  An  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  1869-70,  and  especially  1877-78,  which  were 
two  decidedly  bad  years ;  but  the  condition  of  affairs  during  these 
two  years  may  also  be  regarded  as  unnatural. 

Although  the  curves  have  been  constructed  on  the  method 
which  a  mathematician  employs  when  he  is  about  to  solve 
a  problem,  and  commences  by  assuming  that  he  has  solved 
it,  still  they  should  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  much 
debated  question  of  whether  the  number  of  mediums  of  exchange 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  gold  or  upon  the  state  of 
credit.  This  question  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  prices,  and 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  mediums  of  exchange  which  are  im- 
portant here  are  only  those  which  take  part  in  the  exchange.  The 
absolute  number  of  mediums  of  exchange  cannot  be  measured ; 
but  this  is  of  minor  importance,  it  is  their  agency  which  exerts 
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an  influence  upon  the  prioes.  The  total  value  of  all  home  and 
foreign  exchange  shows  at  all  tiines  the  power  of  the  purchasing 
means.  Its  movements  must  therefore  be  reflected  to  a  high 
degree  in  so  enormous  an  exchange  as  tliat  of  the  international 
commerce  of  all  countries. 

It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  consider  the  changes  of  the  value  of 
the  aggregated  international  trade  as  accompanying  the  changes 
of  the  number  of  mediums  of  exchange.  It  will  then  be  observed 
that  the  curve  for  the  value  agrees  with  the  curve  for  the  quantity 
of  goods,  whilst  the  latter,  especially  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighties,  deviates  greatly  from  the  curve  for  prices.  It  is  said  that 
the  monetary  circulation  of  gold  has  not  increased  from  1871-84 ; 
the  value  should  therefore  remain  unaltered ;  but  taking  an 
average  of  five  j-ears,  it  remains  unaltered  only  from  1881-85  and 
1886-90.  During  bad  pei'iods  the  value  decreases  much  more 
than  does  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  it  anticipates  the  decrease  of 
the  latter.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  decrease  in  value  is  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  quantity.  But  otherwise  from  year  to 
year,  and  through  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  value 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  quantity.  Thus  its  move- 
ments are  independent  of  the  greatly  varying  increase  of  gold. 
The  supply  of  gold  does  exert  an  influence,  but  not  the  greatest, 
upon  the  prices  and  values.  It  is  credit  which  constitutes  or 
manages  the  chief  part  of  the  mediums  of  exchange,  and  that 
part  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  prices ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  credit  and  by  its  aid  the  value  are 
closely  connected  with  the  quantity  of  commodities. 

The  mediums  of  exchange  are  strongly  affected  through 
credit  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  market,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence also  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  goods, 
not  only  by  increasing  or  limiting  the  production,  but  also  by 
altering  their  importance  in  the  market.  Here  it  is  that  the 
quantities  in  store  make  their  influence  felt,  and  it  might  be  very 
advantageous  to  investigate  not  only  the  consequences  that  ensue 
when  the  stores  are  filled  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  also  when 
they  are  emptied  in  the  same  way.  The  former  happens  during 
bad  periods,  the  latter  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  years  of 
great  activity  are  possible,  and  why  too  they  are  followed  by  great 
depi-essions  and  must  necessarily  be  so  followed.  If  the  stores — 
and  this  word  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense — are  depleted  too  much,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible,  nor  of  any  advantage,  to  retain  advanced 
prices,  as  the  stores  which  are  neces.sary  for  safe  economical  con- 
ditions have  become  too  small  and  must  again  be  collected. 
Stores  and  provisions  should  once  more  be  laid  up,  quite 
independently  of  prices,  and  until  this  is  done  credit  and  trust 
draw  back,  and  would  draw  still  further  back  if  it  were  not  done, 
and  thus  prices  would  be  regulated. 

At  such  times  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  similar  to 
the  position  of  the  individual  merchant,  who,  nnder  an  advancing 
state  of  the  market,  first  sells  his  stores,  and  then  goods  which  he 
may  have  on  order,  but  does  not  receive  at  the  proper  time,  partly 
because  others  have  done  what  he  is  doing,  and  thus  the  producers 
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are  unable  to  cope  with  tlie  ■d'emand,  and  partly  too  because  new- 
investments  have  been  made  which  are  unproductive  or  slow  in 
becoming  productive  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
consumption  has  ori'eatly  increased,  in  other  words,  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  floating  capital  is  fixed  or  expended.  At  last  a 
moment  arrives  when  the  unhealthiness  of  the  development  shows 
itself,  and  regulation  becomes  necessary. 

The  floating  capital  represents  the  accumulated  stores  or 
provisions,  but  it  is  not  always  floating  in  the  same  manner.  To 
afford  the  greatest  benefits  it  should  be  like  a  steady  fertilising 
stream,  but  occasionally  it  freezes  hai-d  and  too  great  a  volume  is 
piled  up;  at  other  times  it  becomes  like  quicksilver,  runs  into  many 
directions,  often  to  little  purpose,  and  is  very  difiicult  to  find  and 
collect  again,  separated  as  it  is  into  many  very  small  particles,  and 
coming  into  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  understand  its  real 
value  and  indispensability. 

Value  and  quantity  run  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  latter 
increases  most.  That  is  natural,  for  increased  wealth  is  distri- 
buted in  the  best  manner  when  it  disperses  itself  automatically  by 
means  of  lower  pi'ices.  During  twenty  years,  from  1853-73,  the 
opposite  was  the  case ;  then  a  good  distribution  could  not  be 
effected  till  the  income  of  individuals  increased.  The  discovery 
of  the  best  method  to  effect  increase  of  incomes  is  a  very  difiicult 
problem.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  not  then  effected  by  the 
best  methods,  and  great  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
this  regulation  of  incomes  commenced  with  too  great  zeal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  It  has  not  brought  real  happiness, 
and  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  many  ideas.  Even  now  when  this 
necessary  assessment  may  be  thought  to  be  completed,  its  nature 
is  not  recognised  in  many  important  circles,  and  many  people 
fail  to  appreciate  that  only  that  new  capital  which  is  made  by 
labour  and  economy  will  increase  future  wealth  and  each  man's 
share  thereof. 

Prices  should  fall  when  production  increases  faster  than  popu- 
lation ;  but  they  cannot  fall  so  much  as  the  production  increases, 
for  the  cost  of  production  does  not  fall  in  the  sa^e  proportion. 
Therefore  the  number  of  mediums  of  exchange  should  increase 
when  the  exchange  increases,  but  more  slowly.  The  curves  run 
in  the  right  direction,  and  if  at  times  there  is  a  disproportion 
between  them  they  regulate  themselves,  though  sometimes  this 
regulation  involves  great  disturbances.  This  happens  when  prices 
have  been  too  much  advanced,  and  finally  credit  draws  back  as  in 
1874-75,  1879,  1884-85,  and  1892;  conversely,  it  will  stej)  in  with 
assistance  if  prices  are  decreased  too  much,  as  was  .seen  to  be  the 
case  both  in  1880  and  1888,  and  during  the  last  few  years. 
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APPENDIX 


Table  A. — Statement  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  World. 

[From  von   Neumann  Spallart's  Uebersichten  der  Welttcirtschaft  und  Hvibner's 

Geographisch-staiisfische  Tahellen.'] 

[In  millions  of  £'s,  converting  tlie  mark  at  r  shilling] 


Excess 

Average  1876-85  =  100. 

Imports . 

Eicporls. 

of 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1867-^8 
'69-70 

1,165 
1,266 

1,045 
1,100 

IZO 

i66 

70.1 
76,2 

72,2 
75,9 

56,3 
77,9 

Average  of 
3  years. 

'72-73 

1,554 

1,334 

220 

93,6 

92,1 

103,3 

'74-75 

1,450 

1,289 

t6i 

87,3 

89,0 

75,6 

the  past, 
and 

'76 

1,493 

1,296 

197 

89,9 

89,5 

92,5 

'77 

'78 

1,508 

1,359 

149 

90,8 

93,8 

70,0 

the  next  year. 

'79 

1,571 

1,355 

216 

94,6 

93,6 

101,4 

93 

1880 

1,713 

1,478 

235 

103,1 

102,1 

108,8 

lOI 

'81 

1,709 

1,510 

199 

102,9 

104,3 

93,4 

104 

'82 

1,796 

1,559 

237 

108,1 

107,8 

111,2 

106 

'83 

1,816 

1,577 

239 

109,3 

108,9 

112,2 

108 

'84 

1,733 

1,521 

zi: 

104,3 

105,0 

99,5 

106 

'85 

1,606 

1,380 

226 

96,1 

95,3 

106,1 

lOI 

'86 

1,594 

1,388 

206 

96,0 

95,6 

96,7 

100 

'87 

1,646 

1,436 

210 

99,1 

99,2 

98,6 

97 

'88 

1,710 

1,502 

208 

103,0 

103,7 

97,6 

105 

'89 

1,851 

1,596 

255 

111,4 

110,2 

119,7 

H5 

1890 

1,916 

1,646 

270 

115,4 

113,7 

126,8 

123 

•91 

1,957 

1,697 

260 

117,8 

117,1 

122,0 

124 

'92 

1,868 

1,602 

266 

112,5 

110,6 

124.9 

121 

'93„ 

1,843 

1,595 

248 

111,0 

110,1 

116,4 

120 

'94 

1,834 

1,580 

254 

110,4 

109,1 

119,2 

It6 

'95 

l,90y 

1,668 

241 

114,9 

115,2 

113,1 

122 

'96 

1,998 

1,712 

286 

120,2 

118,1 

134,3 

123 

'97 

2,047 

1,790 

257 

123,2 

123,6 

120,7 

— 

Excess  of  Import. 

1,215 

1,072 

H3 

73,1 

74,0 

67,1 

Per  Cent,  of  Import. 

1868-70 

11-77 

'73-75 

1,502 

1,312 

190 

90,4 

90,5 

89,4 

1265 

'76-80 

1,571 

1,372 

199 

94,6 

94,8 

93,2 

12-66 

'81-85 

'    1,732 

1,509 

223 

104,2 

104,3 

104,5 

12-88 

'86-90 

i    1,744 

1,514 

230 

105,0 

104,5 

107,9 

t            I3"i9 

'91-95 

1,882 

1,628 

254 

113,3 

112,4 

119,1 

>3'5o 

'9G-97 

2,022 

1,751 

271 

121,7 

1  120,8 

127,5 

1 3 '4° 

The  figures  in  Table  A  state  the  special  ti-ade.  In  the  last 
vears  they  seem  to  be  compiled  in  a  manner  differing  a  little  from 
the  method  formerly  used,  but  the  difference  is  of  little  importance. 
Of  course  errors  may  be  found  in  such  a  compilation.  For  instance, 
I  have  observed  in  some  former  years,  but  not  in  Hiibner's  Tahellen 
for  the  last  years,  that  in  the  case  of  Denmark  the  value  of  the 
re-export  is  withdi-awn  from  the  export,  but  not  from  the  import. 

The  figures  are  wanting  for  some  years  ;  therefore  18G8-70  and 
1873-75  are  the  average  of  but  two  years,  and  1876-80  the  average 
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of  bat  four  years  ;  in  the  same  manner  1876-85  comprise  only  nine 
years. 


c3  c^  00  ri  o  — • 


t^  t^  t^  t^  r^  r^  i^  t-  <-  X   y:   x  x    X'  x   x   x  x  x  cs 


«t^xC50rtfr>~5-fii(»«t^a> 


•5   ]"0 


11(1 


■■■■■■■■({■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

■■■■■flrauiBiuBuiiliiiiiiiaiiiiBHiai 

■■— WllBK— ■■—¥ 

■■■■^■■■■■^■■■■■■■ii___ 

■HUlEiHUniQpBHHliillll 


3%    5" 


4%    40 


5%  so 


laDBanuuiBHHi 


BBBieiBniBBBBBBB 
BH 


BBBBBBBBB 


JBflflBflHBaBBBBBBIBaBBIBBBBBBBBilMI 
■BBBBBDEaBBBBBflHBBBHBaBBWIflBflBiBBBI 

■BBBBBiaVI 

■BBBIBUBBBBBBBBI 


IBBUBBBBflBBBBBflBBBBB 
IliiiBIBBBHBEBBBBBBBH 


70    9 


90 


Iffll 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■1^ 

■BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaMBBBBBHBnHBBBBBBI 

■■■■fllBBaBBHBB! 

■BBBBBBBBBBBBBIflBni!IBBfllBSaBBfl0BflBBi 

-^BBBBBBHlBBBflBBflBiaBaBRiBHBBHflaiBii! 

BBBBHBBBBBBBHIBBBBKJiBBHBkUlii&Bflai 

■■BBBBBIUBflBBBiaBaBBfll 

■■■flaBIBBHIBBBHHBaiil 

■BBBBBHBBBBBBBllBBHBBBDBBBBHflHBBSil 

■BBBBBBBBflBBBflilHBBBBBBBBBBHIiailfit 

■BBBBBMBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBMBBBB—BBI 

■BBBBBBBBBBBBBHBnBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBI 

IflBBBBBBBBBBBBBHnBBBBBBaBBHWBBBBU 
■BBBBBBBBBBBBflBUiBBBaBBBKBBBflBBBfln 
■BBfllBflBBIBBBIBIBflBBIBiBflaigaB 

BflBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBfiBBBi ^ 

BBBBaBBBSaS^IQaSIBaaXE^EaaBBBBBBQinaflaBB 
nBEIBaBBBBBBBBBBBBIiSISSESQBBBBBHKaBBaB 
BBBBBBBBBBBBBBIBBBBBBBBBBI^BaBSMBBB 
BiBBBBBBBSiflBriBBBBBBBBBBBBafBaBaKIBIB 
^BBBR»BBB:BEiBiiBflBaUiaBBBBBa^.BBBKB  IB 


120 


l:iO 


!Bfl^gKBBBBBliBaBlBB»BiBBBBEBBWBflBfilBH 
IBBgaaBBB^BBJeiB^BBBBBIS^flBBBBBBflBEIB 
IBBfliBflBBBBBtSBB^BiflBBBBiBriBBBBBBBIB 

IBBBBBaaSiaaBBBBilEBBaaBBHBHBBBISaaaiB 
BBBBBBHBBBBBBBBIiaBBBBBBBBBBBBBlBBIB 

iiBBBBBCBBBBBBBIBBBBflBBBKIBBBBBkSBfl 

■IBBBBBSBBB'""""BB"I""B"""B"bb«iii 

■BBBBBBBBBBBBBBliBiBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBr 


160    4% 


170    5% 


— o— o— o— o— 
Discount  Rate. 


+  +  +  -r 
Quantity. 


Price. 


Value. 


In  the  last  column  of  Table  A  the  excess  of  imports  is 
calculated  as  the  average  of  the  current,  the  past,  and  the  next 
year;  thus  eliminating'  the  inevitable  discrepancies  from  year  to 
year,  which  strongly  affect  even  the  excess  of  imports.     Then  it  is 
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interesting  to  see  how  the  irregularity  of  the  movements  of  the 
excess  of  imports  (cost  of  conveyance,  &c.)  is  changed  in  a  regular 
movement,  and  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  indicating  the 
movements  of  the  value  of  the  exchanged  goods. 

Speaking  of  the  excess  of  imports  or  expoi'ts,  it  is  obvious 
that  for  a  special  country  the  average  of  the  named  three  years  is 
of  still  greater  impoi-tance,  for  the  commodities  consumed  or  pro- 
duced in  a  certain  year  are  not  the  only  commodities  imported  or 
exported  in  this  year,  because  a  great  deal  of  goods  are  preserved 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  three  first  columns  of  Table  B  (see  below) 
are  quoted  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  {Journal  of  the 
Boijal  Statistical  Society,  March,  1899,  vol.  Ixii,  pp.  40 — 44),  and  in 
the  three  last  columns  theii*  average  for  the  three  years.  Here 
again  is  to  be  seen  the  regularity  spoken  of  above.  Instead  of  small 
movements  up  and  down,  frequently  changing,  there  are  found 
large  curves  comprising  many  years,  1871-78, 1879-87,  and  1888-98. 
I  am  not  able  to  investigate  in  these  inovements  (crossing  not  with- 
out regularity)  times  of  activity  and  depression.  The  figures  show 
how  an  inci'easing  excess  of  imports  in  England  is  accompanied  by 
an  increasing  excess  of  exports  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  vice  versa.  In  France  the  movements  are  to  a  certain  degree 
the  same,  but  smaller  and  later  than  in  England. 

Table  B. — Excess  of  Imports  {Bullion  not  included),     [in  millions  of  £'s.] 


Englaod. 

France. 

United  States. 

Average  of  Three  Year^. 

1 

England. 

France. 

United  States. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870.... 

59 

2 

9 

55 

9 

15 

'71.... 

47 

27 

10 

49 

6 

19 

'72.... 

40 

-10 

38 

49 

2 

24 

'73.... 

60 

-10 

25 

57 

—  10 

20 

'74.... 

72 

-11 

-  4 

75 

—  z 

8 

'75.... 

92 

-14 

4 

94 

-   4 

-  6 

'76.... 

118 

14 

-  17 

ii8 

3 

-  15 

'77.... 

144 

8 

-  32 

129 

21 

-  34 

'78.... 

124 

40 

-  54 

127 

33 

-  47 

'79.... 

114 

52 

-  55 

121 

51 

-  48 

'80.... 

125 

60 

-  35 

"3 

54 

-  48 

'81.... 

100 

51 

-  54 

no 

53 

-  31 

'82.... 

106 

47 

-  5 

109 

50 

-  27 

'83... 

122 

53 

-  21 

107 

47 

-  14 

'84... 

94 

40 

-  15 

106 

44 

-  24 

'85... 

100 

39 

-  35 

92 

3» 

—  20 

'86.... 

81 

35 

-  10 

87 

34 

-  17 

'87.... 

81 

29 

—  5 

84 

3i 

-  3 

'88.... 

89 

35 

6 

94 

28 

0 

'89.... 

112 

21 

0 

98 

27 

—   ; 

'90.... 

93 

24 

-  15 

IIO 

31 

-  8 

'91.... 

126 

48 

-  8 

117 

32 

—  22 

'92... 

132 

23 

-  43 

129 

32 

-  16 

'93.... 

128 

25 

4 

131 

25 

-  30 

'94.... 

134 

27 

-  50 

131 

22 

—  21 

'95.... 

131 

13 

-  16 

137 

18 

-  29 

'96.... 

146 

13 

-  22 

145 

>3 

-  33 

'97.... 

157 

13 

-  CO 

160 



-  70 

'98  ... 

177 

.._ 

-129 

— 

j 
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Table  C. 


1868  .... 
'69  .... 

1870  .... 

'71  .... 

'72  .... 

'73  .... 

'74  .... 

'75  .... 

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

1880  

'81  

'82  

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  ...  , 

'87  

'88  

'89  

1890  

'91  

'92  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'9G  

'97  

'98  

1868-70. 
'73-75. 
'76-80. 
'81-85. 
'86-90. 
'91-95, 
'96-97. 


Prices. 
Mr.  Sauerbeck's  Index  Numbera. 

Value 

of  the  Exports, 

see  Table  A. 

Quantities. 

Original. 

1876-85  -  ICO. 

£ 

99 

117 

72 

61 

98 

u6 

— 

— 

96 

"3 

76 

67 

100 

ii8 

— 

— 

109 

129 

— 

— 

111 

131 

92 

70 

102 

121 

— 

— 

96 

"3 

89 

79 

95 

1 12 

90 

80 

94 

HI 

— 

— 

87 

103 

94 

91 

83 

98 

94 

96 

88 

104 

102 

98 

85 

100 

104 

104 

84 

99 

108 

109 

82 

97 

109 

112 

76 

90 

105 

"7 

72 

85 

95 

1 12 

69 

82 

96 

117 

68 

80 

99 

124 

70 

83 

104 

125 

72 

85 

110 

129 

72 

85 

114 

'34 

72 

85 

117 

'38 

68 

80 

111 

139 

68 

80 

110 

137 

63 

74 

109 

147 

62 

73 

115 

157 

61 

72 

118 

164 

62 

73 

124 

170 

64 

76 

— 

— 

98 

"5 

74 

64 

103 

122 

90 

74 

89 

106 

95 

90 

80 

94 

104 

1 1 1 

70 

83 

105 

126 

67 

78 

112 

144 

62 

73 

121 

167 
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Table  D. 


The  Percentage  of  Iiureiise  or  Decrease  (  — )  from  one  Yeiir  to  tlie  next. 


1868 
'69 

1870 
71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 
'7C 
'77, 
'78 
'79 

1880 
'81. 
'82. 
'83 
'84 
'85. 
'86. 
'87, 
'88. 
•89. 

1890. 
'91. 
'92, 
'93. 
'94. 
'95. 
'96. 
'97. 
'98. 


Prices. 


-  0-9 

-2-6 
4-4 
9-3 
1-5 

-7-6 

-  6-7 

-  0-9 

-  0-9 

-  7-2 

-  4-8 

61 

-  3-8 

-  10 

-  20 

-  7-2 

-  5-5 

-  3-5 

-  2-4 
3-6 
2-4 


-  5-9 

-'7-5 

-  1-3 

-  1-4 
1-4 
41 


Value. 


-7* 
7'0* 
7'o* 
7-0* 
1-6* 
rfi* 
ri 


8-.S 

3-8 
0-9 

4' 5 
9"5 
0-3 
3*1 

5-8 

3-6 
2-6 
5' I 
ro 

'^■'; 

2-6 

5'' 


Quantities. 


4-9* 

4-9* 

1-5* 

1-5* 

1-5* 

6-5* 

6-5* 

1-3 

0-8* 

6-8« 

5-5 

21 
61 
4-8 
2-8 
4-5 
2-6 
4-5 
60 
0-8 
3-2 

3-7 
3-0 
0-7 
0-9 
7-3 
6-8 
4-5 
3-7 


Years  of 


f-  depression 

i 
J 
1 

1 

l^  activity 


depression 


activity 


*  Average. 


III. — Jicport  on  the  Afjrictdtural  Returns  for  1899. 

The  agricultnral  statistics  collected  annually  in  Great  Britain 
are  now  made  public  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  several 
separate  instalments,  the  fii-st  publication  of  the  total  areas  of  the 
principal  crops  and  the  number  of  live  stock  retui-ned  by  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  month  of  June,  takes  place  before  the  end 
of  August,  and  this  is  sujiplemented  by  successive  issues  furnishing 
complete  details,  several  features  of  vs^hich  have  been  already 
noted  in  this  Jonriml.  These  separate  statements,  together  w^ith  a 
variety  of  incidental  matter  respecting  crop  areas,  production,  and 
live  stock,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  accompanied  by  tabular 
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records  of  the  imjiorts,  exports,  and  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
are  eventually  combined  for  permanent  record  in  a  final  volume. 
This  statistical  year-book  for  1899,  lately  laid  before  Parliament 
[Cd-166],  contains  one  hundred  and  eighteen  separate  tables  on 
the  subjects  above  indicated. 

In  an  introductory  report  on  the  information  supplied  in  these 
tables,  Major  Ci^aigie  indicates  that  the  data  obtained  for  Great 
Britain  were  in  1899  collected  from  518,088  separate  schedules, 
returned  by  persons  occupying  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  with 
supplementary  returns  from  12,550  owners  of  live  stock  who 
either  occupied  no  land  or  whose  holdings  did  not  exceed  an  acre. 
Resort  to  estimate,  in  the  absence  of  voluntarily  rendered  returns, 
is  now  required  in  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  report  gives  the  total  ai-ea  of  land  and  water  in  Great 
Britain  as  56,776,000  acres,  while  of  this  surface  2,726,000  acres 
wei'c  estimated  to  have  been  covered  by  woods  and  plantations,  and 
12,884,000  acres  by  rough  mountain  or  heath  grazings  carrying 
sheep  or  other  stock.  Apart  from  these  totals,  what  is  known  as 
the  technically  cultivated  area,  consisting  both  of  permanent  grass 
and  arable  land,  in  1899  covered  32,457,000  acres.  Rather  less 
than  14  per  cent,  of  this  cultivated  surface  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
occupation  of  its  owners,  the  remainder  being  farmed  by  tenants. 

The  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  the 
plough,  which  showed  a  slight  check  in  the  returns  of  1897,  has 
been  again  resumed  in  both  of  the  subsequent  years.  The  re- 
duction of  the  arable  land  of  Great  Britain  in  1899,  however,  only 
amounted  to  over  91,000  acres,  or  one  acre  in  174. 

The  inci'ease  in  the  Avheat  acreage,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  comment  in  1898,  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  101,000 
acres  in  1899.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  potent  influence  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  price  level  compared  with  the  previous  autumn. 
Three-fourths  of  the  acreage  lost  to  wheat  was  added  to  the 
surface  under  barley,  and  the  area  under  oats  was  also  greater. 

By  bringing  the  statistics  supplied  from  Ireland  and  the 
Channel  Islands  into  line  with  those  for  Great  Britain,  a  summary 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  in  the  report,  as 
follows,  for  the  past  three  years  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Areas. 
Under  all  crops  and  grass    ... 

Acres. 
47,868,553 

Acres. 
47,792,474 

Acrea. 
47,795,270 

Permanent  pasture    

27,924,710 

^-TO-rS^nr. 

28,100,672 
19,694,598 

Arable  land     

19,943,843       1     19,813,775 

Corn  crops 

8,890,092       1       8,8i6,7<^6 

4,327,568       '       4,261,441 

6,152,798       i       6,211,012 

46,995       1            3  "^139 1 

50,863                   49,735 

70,245       I            70,238 

405,282       1           369,202 

8  803  599 

Green  crops    

4,274,063 

6,105,832 

35  463 

Clover,  &c.,  under  rotation  ... 
Flax 

Hops    

51,843 

71,963 

351,835 

Small  fruit 

Bare  fallow 
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In  round  numbers  the  estimated  total  produce  of  tlie  principal 
crops  enumerated  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  for  the  same 
period  is  given  as  under : — 


Crops. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Oats 

Barley 

are. 

20,445,000 

9,077,000 

7,037,000 

Qrs. 

21,572,000 
9,341,000 
9,361,000 

Qrs. 

20,767,000 

9,317,000 

Wheat    

8,408,000 

Potatoes 

Tons. 

4,107,000 
29,785,000 

7,379,000 
14,043,000 

Tons. 

6,225,000 
26,499,000 

7,228,000 
15,916,000 

Tons. 

5,837,000 

20,370,000 

7,604,000 

Turnips  

Hav  ^all  sorts)  

12,898,000 

The  year  1899,  while  showing  fairly  good  results  in  most  of 
the  crops  reported  on,  turnips  only  excepted,  was  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  1898.  For  the  principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  itself 
the  relative  position  of  the  year  is  concisely  shown  by  Major 
Craigie  in  the  following  table,  in  •  which  the  average  of  the 
estimated  yields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  hay, 
for  the  ten  years  1889-98  inclusive,  is  represented  by  100  in  each 
case,  and  the  result  of  each  harvest  during  that  period,  with  the 
addition  of  that  for  1899,  is  shown  in  relation  to  that  standard  : — 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips 

and 
Swedes. 

Hay 

(Clover). 

Hay 

(Pernianeut 

Grass). 

Year. 

Average 

1889-98, 

Average 
1889-98, 

Average 

1889-98, 

Average 
18H9-98, 

Average 
1889-98, 

Average 

1889-98, 

Average 

1889-98, 

2986 
Uusliels 
per  Acre 

•!3'26 
Bushels 
per  Acre 

38-86 
Bushels 
per  Acre 

5-95  Tons 
per  Acre 

1 3 '43  Tons 
per  Acre 

28-32  Cwts. 
per  Acre 

2306  Cwts. 
per  Acre 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

1889  .... 

100 

96 

lOI 

104 

109 

118 

127 

■90  .... 

103 

105 

107 

89 

106 

108 

116 

'91  .... 

105 

103 

100 

96 

99 

101 

102 

'92  .... 

88 

104 

100 

97 

"^5 

90 

83 

'93  .... 
'94  .... 

87 
103 

86 
104 

92 
107 

111 
93 

99 
100 

66 
115 

54 
124 

'95  .... 

88 

95 

95 

112 

96 

96 

8,? 

'96  .... 

H3 

101 

95 

106 

92 

85 

76 

'97  .... 
'98  .... 

97 
116 

99 
107 

99 
'05 

87 
105 

104 

90 

103 
119 

108 
127 

'99  .... 

1 10 

103 

100 

94 

69 

97 

100 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1899  present  satisfactory  features.  The  totals  for  cattle,  sheej:), 
and  pigs,  all  showing  increases  on  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  regard  to  the  population,  on  the 
numbers  of  homed  stock  of  Great  Britain  in  the  past  five  years : — 
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Population 

Cows 

Proportion  of 

Proportion 

Years. 

of 

and  Heifers 
in  Milk 

Othev  Cattle. 

Cows  to 

of  other  Cattle 
to 

Great  BritHin. 

or  in  Calf. 

1,000  Persons. 

1,000  Persons. 

i\o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1895  .... 

34,538,701 

2,486,000 

3,868,000 

72 

112 

'96  .... 

34,904,201 

2,512,000 

3,982,000 

72 

114 

'97  .... 

35,273,634 

2,532,000 

3,968,000 

72 

112 

'98  .... 

35,647,024 

2,587,000 

4,035,000 

73 

113 

'99  .... 

36,024,438 

2,671,000 

4,125,000 

74 

115 

The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  separately  dealt  with, 
and  among  the  comparisons  brought  out  in  the  report  during  recent 
years,  the  following  figures  show  the  official  values  of  corn  during 
each  of  the  past  four  years,  with  those  prevailing  during  the  periods 
immediately  preceding : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Annual  average,  1886-90 

'91-95  

Single  year,  1896   

s.      d. 
31       5 
27     11 
26      2 
30      2 
34       - 
25       8 

.V.         d. 

26  lO 

25       3 

22  11 

23  6 

27  2 
25       7 

s.       d. 

17  8 

18  - 
14       9 

'97   

16     11 

'98   

18       5 

'99   

17      - 

Although  there  are  no  general  or  average  prices  of  meat 
available  which  can  be  considered  as  of  anything  like  equal 
comparative  value  to  those  collected  for  grain  under  the  Corn 
Returns  Act,  market  quotations  from  non-official  sources  for  beef, 
compared  as  under  with  the  import  values  of  meat  furnished, 
by  the  Customs,  may  be  grouped  for  the  periods  above  given. 
For  beef  per  cwt.  the  figures  stand  as  follows : — 


Period. 


Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 


London  Central 
(Dead  Meat)  Market. 


Liverpool  Market. 


Glassrow  Market. 


Average 
Values  of 
Fresh  Beef 
Imported. 


1886-90 
'91-95 

'96 

'97 


'99. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

36  2  to  66  6 

38  6  „  65  4 

32  8  „  61  10 

33  10  „  63  - 
32  8  „  59  6 
35  -  .)  64  2 


s.  d.       s.  d. 

29  2  to  57  2 

28  -  „  58  4 
22  2  „  54  10 

30  4  „  57  2 

29  2  „  54  10 

31  6  „  56  - 


d.       s.   d. 

32  8  to  54  10  44  4  to  54  10 

29  2  „  50  2  35  -  „  53  8 

30  4  „  46  8 ! 32  8  „  50  2 
35  -  ..  49  -  i  35  -  „  53  8 

31  6  „  47  10  j  35  -  „  50  2 

33  10  ,,52  6  37  4  „  52  6 


s.  d. 

44  7 

41  2 

37  10 

38  5 
38  z 
38  8 


A  corresponding  table  for  mutton,  reproduced  below,  is  subject 
to  the  same  observatious  : — 
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Teriod. 

Metvopohtiin 
Cattle  Marke 

London  Centr 
(Deud  Meat)  Mill 

il 
ket. 

Live 

[■pool  Market. 

Glasgow  Market. 

Average 

Values  of 

Fresh  Mutton 

Imported. 

*.      (/.        *. 

d. 

.V.          (/.            .V. 

(/. 

*. 

«/.         .s. 

il. 

S.       (/.           s.      (I. 

s.     d. 

1886-90 

51     4to8z 

10 

35     -  to  71 

2 

t^i 

4  to  72 

4 

58    4  to  70    - 

41      2 

'91-95 

51     4  „  8c 

6 

28     -  „  67 

8 

44 

4  n   (■6 

6 

49    -  „  68  10 

38     5 

'96 

45     6  „   75 

10 

22     2  „  65 

4 

4- 

-  „  66 

6 

45     6  „  63     - 

32     7 

'97 

51     4  ..   79 

4 

23     4  „  07 

8 

4- 

-  „   70 

-   47  10  „  65     4 

30     3 

'98 

44     4  n   77 

- 

25     8  „  66 

6 

46 

8  „  65 

4   44    4  „  64     2 

29     7 

'99 

46     8  „  79 

4 

28     -  „  67 

8 

49 

-  ,,  68 

10 

51     4  „  64     2 

31      7 

It  -will  thus  be  seen  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  prices  both  of 
beef  and  mutton  in  the  wholesale  markets  ranged  higher  in  1899 
than  in  1898,  and  the  special  series  of  prices  of  cattle  collected  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing 
of  Cattle)  Act  of  1891  are  also  appealed  to  as  confirming  this 
conclusion  in  the  markets  to  which  tliey  apply.  Major  Craigie 
observes  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  these  new  statistics,  based  on 
specific  transactions,  pi-obably  present  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  facts  than  quotations  such  as  those  above  given,  of  the  general 
range  of  values,  and  although  the  practice  of  weighing  cattle  at 
market  only  progresses  slowly,  these  returns  can  now  be  compared 
for  seven  years,  as  in  the  accompanying  table,  where  the  prices  are 
given  per  cwt.  of  live  weight : — 


Years. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Newcastle. 

Aberdeen. 

Dm 

dee. 

Kdinburgli. 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

s.      d. 

.y.     d. 

*. 

d. 

*.      d. 

1893.... 

39     4 

1     34     6 

35  10 

37     4 

35 

4 

36      - 

'94.... 

38     6 

i     32     4 

35     4 

i6     3 

34 

<> 

34     8 

'95... 

38     - 

,     33     8 

35     4 

36     8 

35 

3 

iS     I 

'96.... 

37     - 

32     4 

33  10 

34   10 

33 

6 

33     4 

'97.... 

38  10 

,      32     8 

36     2 

36     - 

35 

2 

35     8 

'98.... 

36     6 

'     31    10 

33     4 

34     8 

33 

8 

34     - 

'99... 

38     - 

33     6 

36     2 

36    10 

35 

2 

3^,     6 

The  various  changes  in  our  imports  of  agricultural  produce 
from  different  countries  are  discussed  in  the  report,  which  points 
out  how  far  the  portion  of  our  beef  and  mutton  supply  furnished 
from  abroad  in  the  form  of  dead  meat  now  exceeds  the  imports  of 
live  animals. 

As  regards  wheat  and  wheat  flour  the  fluctuations  in  the  supply 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  emphasises  the  decline  in 
the  Russian  total  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  shipments  from 
Argentina  and  Canada. 
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Sources  of  Imports  of  Wlicut  end  Flour  returned  as  Wheat. 


United  States. '     Kussia.      Argentina. 


India. 


1890 
'91 
'92 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 
'98 
'99 


MIn.  cwts. 
33-9 
43-2 
60-9 
57-2 
46-8 
45-3 
52-8 
541 
620 
60-2 


Mhi.  cwts.    Mln.  rwts.    Mln.  cwts. 


197 
i4"6 

4'4 

IO"l 

i6-8 
17-2 

6-2 

2'£; 


2-8 

2-5 

3-5 

7-9 

13-3 

11-4 

50 

1-0 

40 

11-4 


12-5 
6-1 

5'4 


2'I 

0-6 
9-6 

8-2 


Canada. 

other 
Countries. 

Mln.  cwts. 

Mln.  cwts. 

2-4 
4-6 

14'5 
I  1-6 

5-8 

8-^ 

4-7 

7"7 

4-5 
51 

9"9 
13-6 

6-3 

i6-2 

6-9 

1  ro 

7'7 
8-7 

4"9 

7'5 

Total. 


Mill.  cwti. 
82-4 
89-5 
95-6 
93-8 
96-7 
107-3 
99-6 
88-7 
94-4 
98-5 


The  volnme  of  returns  concludes  with  tabular  summaries  of 
colonial  and  foreign  agricultural  statistics,  the  additions  to  which 
include  later  informatioa  than  lias  been  before  supplied  respecting 
Denmark,  Spain,  and  Argentina. 

In  commenting  on  this  section  of  the  statistics,  the  report 
notes  the  difficulties  which  retard  the  collection  of  exact  official 
information  as  to  areas,  produce,  or  live  stock  in  foreign  countries. 

Referring,  however,  to  the  records  of  four  very  important 
States,  the  relative  growth  of  both  the  herds  and  the  flocks  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  is  contrasted  with  the  movements 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  shown  that  there  are  144  head  of  cattle,  and 
400  head  of  sheep  to  every  1,000  acres  of  measured  surface  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sheep  than  any  other 
European  State  possesses,  and  a  larger  proportion  even  of  cattle 
than  any  other  country  than  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark 
now  returns.  Moreover,  such  records  as  exist,  carrying  back  the 
parallel  information  for  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  point  to 
the  relatively  firm  hold  which  sheep  farming  maintains  in  the 
United  Kingdom — wliere  the  decline  in  the  flocks,  which  is  so 
general  among  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  amounts  to  only 
7I  per  cent.,  against  60  per  cent,  in  Belgium,  57  per  cent,  iu 
Germany,  46  per  cent,  in  Hungaiy,  and  42  per  cent,  in  Denmark. 


IV. — The  Proposed  Census  in  1906. 

ExTKACT  from  a  further  report  of  the  Census  (1901)  Committee, 
dated  28th  May,  1900  :— 

"  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  a  memo- 
randum was,  on  the  8tli  March,  circulated  from  the  Office,  in 
which  there  was  set  forth  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations 
of  the  Society  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Census  Bill  presented 
by  the  Government  to  Parliament.  In  this  memorandum,  and  in 
the  letter  which  covered  it,  especial  weight  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  bringing  influence  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  include  in  the 
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Bill  a  pi'ovision  for  the  taking  of  an  inte*'mediate  census  in  the 
year  1906,  and  it  was  urged  upon  those  to  whom  the  communica- 
tions were  sent  how  necessary  it  was  that  all  those  interested 
should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  the  Government  to 
adopt  that  course. 

"  In  referring  to  the  support  rendered  in  Parliament,  we  cannot 
omit  to  cordially  acknowledge  the  valued  and  untiring  assistance 
in  regard  to  the  pi-oposals  which  the  Society  has  received,  both  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  his  office  as  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents,  from  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell." 


As  several  of  the  Bodies  communicated  with  asked  to  be 
informed  of  the  further  steps  which  the  Society  projDosed  to  take 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  became  law  without  the  intro- 
duction of  the  provision  to  which  the  Society  attaches  so  much 
importance,  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  has  been  addressed  to 
them : — 

Royal  Statistical  Societt, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

Strand,  London,  W.C, 
Dear  Sir,  llth  June,  1900. 

After  receipt  of  the  Society's  letter  of  date  8th  March,  1900, 
you  inquired  what  further  steps  the  Society  proposed  to  take  with 
a  view  to  the  procuring  of  a  Quinquennial  Census.  I  am  now 
instructed  to  inform  you  that,  the  Bill  having  become  law  without 
the  inclusion  of  the  provision  which  the  Society  believed  to  be 
necessary,  it  only  remains  for  it  to  note  the  words  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Census  Bill  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board : — "  As  to  the 
"  desirability  of  having  a  Census  not  so  complete  or  elaborate  as 
"  the  present  every  five  years,  he  quite  acknowledged  that  there 
"  were  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  that  Census  was 
"  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee.  But  the  intro- 
"  dnction  of  the  present  Bill  was  not  the  least  in  conflict  with  such 
"  a  proposal.  The  Government  had  considered  the  question  and 
"  had  decided  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  a  Quinquennial  Census  w'ere 
"  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  provided  for  by  a  Special  Bill  in  1905. 
"  The  mind  of  the  Government  was  perfectly  o[)en  on  the  question  ; 
"  and  the  fact  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  provide  for  a  Quinquen- 
"  nial  Census  did  not  i^reclude  the  Government  from  dealing  with 
"  the  question  when  the  time  came." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  to  antici- 
pate that  time  by  organising  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
on  the  question  daring  the  interval,  in  order  that  in  1905  the 
Government  of  the  day  may  be  effectively  reminded  of  the  many 
advantages  which  Mr.  Chaplin  agrees  would  be  gained  by  the 
institution  of  a  Quinquennial  Census. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Benedict  W.  Gixsburg, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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V. —  Germany  s  Foreign  Trade  in  1899.     By  Ferdinand  Moos. 

The  report  of  the  Imperial  Office  for  Statistics,  published  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  shows  that  in  the  year  1899  the  value 
of  the  exports  has  for  the  time  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  value  of  the  impoi'ts. 

English  commercial  circles  ought  to  keep  (and  probably  do 
keep)  a  watchful  eye  on  this  progress. 

The  bulk  of  the  German  foreisfn  trade  was  as  follows  :— 


1899 
'98 
'97 

'96 
'95 


Imports. 


Double  centners. 
446,515,012 
427,298,388 
401,623,169 
364,102,570 
325,369,756 


Exports. 


Double  centners. 
304,030,077 
300,943,183 
280,199,486 
257,198,756 
238,296,583 


During  the  last  five  years  the  increase  of  both  imports  and 
exports  has  continued  with  remarkable  firmness. 

The  increase  amounts  to  121,1  million  double  centners  for 
imports,  and  to  65,7  millions  for  exports.  Compared  with  the 
year  1898  the  increase  in  1899  amounts  for  imports  to  19,2  million 
double  centners ;  for  expoi'ts  to  3,0  millions.  A  comparison 
with  1897  affoi'ds  the  following  figures  of  increase :  imports 
44,9  millions  ;  exports  23,8  million  double  centners.  As  far  as 
bulk  goes,  the  increase  of  imports  is  considerably  lai'ger  than 
that  of  exports. 

The  value  of  trade  is  stated  as  follows  in  thousands  of 
marks  : — 


1899 
'98 
'97 
'96 
'95 


Inii)orts. 


5,495,853 
5,439,676 
4,864,644 
4,557,951 
4,246,111 


Exports. 


4,151,707 
4,010,565 
3,786,241 

3,753,822 
3,424,076 


For  the  exports  the  increase  in  value  during  the  first  five  years 
is  727,6  million  marks;  for  imports  1,249  QiiHion  marks. 

Looking  at  the  figures  for  1899,  we  discover  an  increase  in 
imports  of  56,2  million  marks,  whereas  exports  increased  by 
141,1  millions.  There  is  consequently  a  proportional  increase  of 
exports  by  85  million  over  that  of  imports.  In  former  years  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  exports  had  always  been  smaller  than  that 
of  imports. 
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We  must   now   consider  the   movement  of  precious  viefals,  in 
order  to  draw  correct  conclusions.     They  are  stated  as  follows  :  — 


1899 
'98 
'97 
'94 


Imports 


Mill,  marks. 

Mlii.  iiiiirks. 

5,197 

3.99' 

5,081 

3,757 

4,681 

3.635 

3,938 

2,961 

Exports. 


The  exports  of  precious  metals  in  1899  have  been  double  the 
imports.  Compared  with  1898  the  exports  have  grown  by  234  million 
marks,  or  6*3  per  cent.,  whereas  the  corresponding  growth  of 
imports  was  116  million  marks,  or  2*3  per  cent. 

Detailed  reports  show  that  the  increase  of  imports  is  chieBy 
due  to  the  arrival  of  raw  materials,  whereas  the  growth  of 
exports  must  be  attributed  to  the  shipments  of  highly  valued 
manufactures.  This  is  a.  special  and  very  important  feature  in  the 
report,  particularly  to  English  readers. 

From  the  .statements  on  the  bulk  of  imports  I  take  the  folloAving 
particulars  : — 


Cotton,  cotton  goods 

Drugs,  apothecaries'  goods  . 

Irou,  iron  goods 

Ore,  precious  metals 

Breadstuffs     

Silk,  silk  goods  

Coal,  coke   

Wool,  woollen  goods 


189!». 


1898. 


Double  centners. 
3,943,118 

12,850,801 

8,398.392 

73,.-iG8,701 

66,444,554 

71,284 

154,369,437 

2,441,417 


Double  centners. 
4,205,960 

14,126,038 

5,238,075 

61,517,412 

71,721,641 

66,758 

•47,238,976 

2,343.5  »9 


1897. 


Double  centners. 
3,662.317 

10,834,330 

5,647,446 

57,454,687 

64,112,131 

63,652 

147,595,699 

2,161,782 


The  most  remarkable  features  in  this  statement  are  the  growth 
in  the  imports  of  iron,  ores,  and  coal. 

Imports  of  cotton  have  declined,  but  those  of  wool  and  silk 
increased.  An  increase  of  exports  is  shown  by  all  the  textile 
departments,  but  iron,  wood,  sugar,  earthen  goods,  and  cattle 
show  a  decline  of  exports. 

The  growth  in  the  value  of  imports  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 
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Residues 

Cotton,  cotton  goods 

Drugs  

Iron,  iron  goods 

Oi'es,  precious  metals    

Breadstuffs 

Skins,  hides    

Wood  

Machinery,  vehicles,  instruments 

Copper,  copper  goods    

Cutlery    

Leather,  leather  goods 

Ijnen  

Literary  goods,  objects  of  art 

Sweets,  coloured  goods 

Oil,  fat    

Silk,  silk  goods  

Coal,  coke   

Animal,  animal  produce  

Cattle  

Wool,  woollen  goods 


1899. 


78,419 

317,440 

248,544 

100,595 

476,445 

881,298 

161,609 

394,427 

75,854 

99,527 

46,608 

58,534 

31,382 

44,449 

687,527 

191,351 

176,196 

141,252 

153,096 

154,708 

466,730 


1898. 


67,419 

69,729 

336,087 

343,108 

-30,o;7 

233,533 

68,209 

68,533 

511,169 

334,680 

932,080 

780,734 

184,593 

177,201 

387,771 

324,031 

6o,7£;o 

48,999 

101,889 

89,183 

43,800 

39,234 

6i,i<;8 

.56,133 

31,805 

28,468 

41,587 

43,021 

693,733 

673,319 

196,785 

1.54,458 

161;, 646 

149,048 

i3-,94' 

127,119 

143,428 

126,500 

i';o,9i9 

151,043 

41 -,655 

380,762 

1897. 


Imports  of  cotton  have  considerably  fallen  off ;  linen  is 
stationary  sines  1898.  On  the  other  side,  imports  of  silk,  and 
particularly  of  wool,  show  a  large  growth.  Copper  has  not 
maintained  its  high  figure  in  1898.  Imports  of  iron  increased  by 
32  millions ;  of  coal  by  9  millions.  Cattle,  machines,  and  vehicles 
also  present  themselves  with  larger  sums.  Breadstuffs,  skins, 
hides,  leather  and  leather  goods,  colonial  goods,  all  report  declines. 

The  value  of  the  exports  is  on  record  as  under :  — 

[Tliousand  marks.] 


Cotton,  cotton  goods 

Drugs,  apothecaries'  goods  .... 

Iron, iron  goods 

Ores,       precious        metals,  "1 

earthen  goods J 

Breadstuffs 

Glass,  glass  goods  

Wood  and  the  like    

Instruments,       machinery,  I 

vehicles    _| 

Caoutchouc,  guttapercha 

Clothing,  embroidery    

Copper,  copper  goods    

Cutlery    

Leather,  leather  goods 

Literary  goods,  objects  of  art 

Colonial  goods    

Paper,  paper  goods    

Silk,  silk  goods  

Coal,  coke   

Earthen  goods  'J 

Wool,  woollen  goods 

Zinc,  zinc  goods 


1899. 


253,655 
370,773 

409,808 

228,143 

123,590 

41,986 

117,160 

246,890 

72,377 
116,789 
107,258 
134,876 
162,676 
139,207 
358,831 

98,215 
168,840 
206,889 

63,776 
314,907 

31,727 


1898. 


231,886 
339,953 
365,141 

319,415 

119,429 

39,057 

114,250 

217,790 

53,976 
107,379 

98,060 
126,478 
148,117 
135,323 
374,843 

95,915 
158,778 
206,292 

59,661 

311,614 

31,224 


1897. 


230,105 
320,010 
327,795 

211,931 

105,986 

43,516 

111,313 

187,090 

36,818 
128,079 

85,662 
132,279 
144,390 
126,787 
398,302 

94,991 
136,593 
174,254 

59,053 
326,463 

28,249 
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This  is  an  almost  phenomenal  tableau  of  progress,  which  should 
not  be  ovei'looked  by  those  who  are  encaged  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
trade.  Only  sugar  presents  a  decline,  but  nearly  all  the  other  articles 
show  noteworthy  increases.  Even  those  which  do  not,  at  least 
maintain  themselves  on  the  point  they  had  reached  in  1898. 

Cotton  is  on  record  with  an  incre:ise  of  exports  by  22  millions; 
silk  by  10  millions  ;  woollen  goods  by  3,3  millions,  though  wool  has 
not  vet  quite  recovered  from  the  sort  of  depletion  it  had  met  with 
in  1898. 

Iron  goods  show  a  growth  of  44,7  millions;  instruments  and 
machines  29,1  millions;  copper  goods  9,2  millions;  cutlery  12,4 
millions.     Zinc  has  maintained  the  position  of  1898. 

Exports  of  drugs  increased  by  30  millions  ;  clothing  and  linen 
by  9,4  millions  ;  leather  goods  by  14,5  millions  ;  literary  goods  and 
objects  of  art  4  millions;  earthen  goods  4,1  millions.  Exports  of 
caoutchouc  and  guttapercha  in  1899  are  triple  the  amount  they 
were  in  1896.  Exports  of  breadstuffs  also  move  onward  since  the 
repeal  of  the  identity-proof. 

There  never  was  such  a  brilliant  export  trade  as  in  1899. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  figures  will  no 
doubt  play  an  important  part  in  the  appreciations  which  must 
become  the  premises  of  any  negotiations  concerning  new  treaties 
of  commerce. 


yj. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

Die  Konsumtion  der  wichtigsten  Kulturldnder  in  den  letzten 
Jahrzehnten.  Von  Kurt  Apelt,  Puttkammer  und  Miihlbrecht. 
245  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1899. 

The  author  of  this  brochure  has  collected  a  great  amount  of 
useful  information  on  an  interesting  subject.  He  is  careful  only 
to  use  statements  from  i-eliable  authorities,  or  to  warn  his  readers 
that  the  estimates,  which  are  the  best  he  can  place  before  them,  are 
not  entirely  reliable.  One  result  of  his  exclusion  of  much  doubtful 
matter  and  avoidance  of  guess  woi'k  is  that  some  awkward  gaps 
occur  in  his  statement  of  chronological  progress  in  particular 
cases,  and  that  much  of  the  information  stops  short  of  being 
quite  as  much  up  to  date  as  one  might  desire.  It  is  far  better  to 
sacrifice  something  in  this  way  than  to  offer  untrustworthy  state- 
ments, and  Dr.  Apelt  has  chosen  wisely  in  preferring  accuracy  to 
an  apparent  completeness.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  various  heads  of  consumption,  in  respect  of  which 
comparisons  between  different  countries  and  the  course  of  progress 
of  the  leading  nations  is  detailed.  In  the  examination  of  the 
tables  presented,  attention  is  directed  to  many  features  of  interest. 
The  influence  of  falling  prices  and  of  increased  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  masses,  as  well  as  of  the  opposites  of  the.se,  are  observable. 
The  transference  of  demand  from  less  to  more  satisfying  descrip- 
tions of  food  is  a  very  notable  fact  in  many  of  the  cases  examined. 
In  materials  of  industry  it  is  observable  that  while  in  many  of  the 
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most  important  the  place  of  England  remains  (as  measured  by  per 
capita  consumption)  the  first  among  the  nations,  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  progi'ess  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  the  growing  percentages  of  the  British  figures  which 
express  tlieir  consumption.  In  the  abundant  illustration  afforded 
of  the  advancing  scale  of  consumption  among  the  masses  of  the 
chief  natiojis  of  the  western  woi^ld,  the  little  book  helps  us  to 
realise  that  the  gains  of  modern  civilisation  are  extending  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  troisieme  Republique.  Par 
Leon  Say.  2  vols.  (7*50  frs.  each).  503  and  777  pp.  8vo.,  1898  and 
1899.     Pai"is  :   Calraann  Levy. 

These  two  volumes  form  part  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Leon  Say  which  is  being  prepared  by  M.  Andre  Liesse,  and  rather 
illustrate  the  financial  history  of  the  Third  French  Republic  than 
form  a  definite  connected  historical  review.  The  tw^o  periods  of 
which  these  two  volumes  treat  are  full  of  events  of  great  impor- 
tance in  relation  not  merely  to  France  hut  to  her  neighbours, — 
events  in  which  her  action  is  most  interesting  to  study.  The  years 
covered  by  the  first  volume,  the  sub-title  of  which  is  L'Assemblee 
Nationale,  are  the  years  1871-75.  It  embraces  a  small  amount  of 
material  hitherto  unpublished  relating  to  financial  qiiestions  during 
the  Franco- Prussian  war.  It  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Leon  Say  himself  to  publish  a  work  on  French  finance,  and  that 
he  intended  to  open  it  with  the  historical  sketch  here  given  and 
the  annexed  reports,  which  he  prepared  for  the  National  Assembly 
in  1871,  and  of  which  the  printing  was  at  the  time  successfully 
resisted  by  M.  Thiers.  The  total  bulk  of  this  previously  unpub- 
lished matter  is  only  some  twenty-eight  pages,  the  remainder  of 
the  two  volumes  being  composed  of  articles,  reports,  speeches,  and 
debates,  which  are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  activity 
of  Leon  Say,  and,  in  the  period  covered,  his  ofiicial  activity  in 
particular,  make  this  collection  of  his  writings  and  speeches  a 
really  tolerably  connected  account  of  important  phases  of  repub- 
lican finance.  The  details  of  the  great  war  loans  form  the  subject 
of  a  large  part  of  the  first  volume  ;  here  the  report  on  the  payment 
of  the  war  indemnity,  and  the  exchange  operations  necessary  in 
connection  with  it,  recall  a  problem  of  great  interest,  and  one 
whose  study  still  retains  importance.  The  new  taxes  necessary 
to  meet  the  heavy  national  expenditure  are  also  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion in  what  is  here  gathered  together.  The  second  volume 
embraces  the  activities  of  Leon  Say  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
beginning  with  1876  and  ending  with  1882.  His  budgets  and 
budget  speeches,  defending  the  principles  on  which  he  acted,  form 
an  important  part  of  the  material.  The  monetary  question  too, 
and  the  difficulties  presented  in  its  solution,  the  railway  question, 
and  the  creation  of  the  redeemable  three  per  cents.,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  speeches  and  debates  here  reprinted. 

The  editor  has  been  content  to  permit  the  words  of  Say  to 
speak  for  themselves  for  the  most  part,  confining  his  own  obser- 
vations to   quite  brief  but  very  helpful  notes  indicating  at   the 
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commencement  of  o:icli  new  section  the  beai^inj^  of  what  is  to 
follow  and  its  relation  to  the  questions  in  connection  with  which 
it  possesses  interest  and  importance. 

The  sjiirit  of  Leon  Say,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  he 
accomplished,  are  well  brought  out  in  these  volumes,  the  perusal 
of  which  will  undoubtedly  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to 
students  of  finance. 

Lcs  Chnrhons  Britanniques  et  leur  l^puisement.  Par  Ed.  Loze. 
2  vols.     1229  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Ch.  Beranger,  1900. 

In  this  comprehensive  study  of  the  coal  question  and  its 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both  as  a  political 
•unit  and  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  State,  is  gathered  together 
so  enormous  a  mass  of  material  that  the  main  object  of  the  work 
is  at  times  completely  obscured  in  the  careful  presentation  of  faets, 
the  bearing  of  which,  though  real  and  important,  is  indirect. 
M.  Loze  is  no  blind  Anglophile,  and  occasional  observations  on 
the  characteristics  of  our  race  are  far  from  flattering,  though  their 
accuracy  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  supply  of 
British  coal,  he  enters  into  some  detail  on  historic,  almost  pre- 
historic accounts  relating  to  its  working.  He,  further,  gives  not 
only  a  .study  of. the  geology  of  our  islands,  but  an  investigation 
relating  to  their  commercial  geography,  which  is  bulky  enough  for 
a  good-sized  text-book  on  the  subject.  His  readers  who  permit 
themselves  to  follow  his  guidance,  Avill,  without  que.stion,  not 
approach  their  subject  hastily  and  Avithout  due  con.sideratioii  of 
the  various  factors  involved  in  the  relation  of  our  coal  supply  to 
our  industrial  position  and  political  influence.  Maps,  diagrams, 
and  tables  are  supplied  in  rich  abvindance  to  present  the  known 
facts  effectively.  Whatever  the  judgment  may  be  which  an  expert 
reader  may  pronounce  on  the  authoi*'s  conclusions,  it  is  certain 
that  a  student  of  the  subject  will  need  1o  go  far  before  he  will 
find  so  helpful  a  collection  of  material  as  that  presented  by 
M.  Loze. 

As  to  conclusions,  the  author  dwells  very  particularly  on  the 
point  that  it  is  not  the  physical  exhaustion  of  the  coal  beds,  but 
the  increasing  cost  of  production  which  must  result  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  best  supplies  which  is  of  real  importance.  He 
accepts  Mr.  Forster  Brown's  estimate  of  a  supply  of  1 5,000  millions 
of  tons  at  depths  within  2,000  feet,  and  works  out  a  calculation  of 
the  date  when  so  much  as  this  will  be  used  up  as  indicating  the 
era  of  slackened  advance  which  is  to  precede  the  decline  of  the 
output  and  with  it  of  all  the  industrial  pi-e-eminence  which  has 
been  built  up  upon  it,  as  well  as  of  the  commercial  advantages 
which  flow  from  the  po.ssession  of  a  good  supply  of  this  useful 
material  for  return  freights. 

His  tables  of  probable  population  and  of  probable  production 
show  a  growth  which,  taken  on  the  whole,  is  about  in  arithmetic 
progression,  and  therefore  fall  far  below  the  figures  built  up  on 
the  hypothesis  of  geometric  increase  of  output  by  Jevons.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  these  computations  lead  to 
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the  conclusion  of  a  population  of  over  54  millions,  and  an  annual 
coal  output  of  350  millions  of  tons,  of  which  some  1 10  millions  are 
assifi^ned  to  export  and  bunker  coal.  The  total  output  of  the  half- 
century  from  now  to  then  will  all  but  amount,  assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  forecast,  to  the  15,000  million.s  of  tons  ixi  Mr. 
Forster  Brown's  estimate  of  best  and  cheapest  resources. 

As  to  the  earlier  years,  the  definitive  figures  of  1899  are  in 
excess  of  the  computed  output  in  M.  Loze's  tables,  and  his  rute  of 
increase  seems  to  be  conservatively  estimated.  So  far  as  the 
initial  figures  and  rate  of  growth  are  concerned,  then,  the  facts  are 
not  overstated.  The  conclusion  which  other  investigators  have 
I'eached  is  then  a  very  clear  deduction  in  the  eyes  of  this  new 
inquirer.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century  he  foresees  that 
pause  in  the  progress  of  Britain  which  others  have  realised  as 
probable,  though  at  a  greater  distance  of  time.  If  the  supplies  of 
coal  capable  of  being  cheaply  worked  do  not  greatly  exceed  the 
I  5,000  millions  of  tons  named,  and  if  other  sources  of  power  are 
not  found  Avhicli  may  replace  coal,  and  that  within  a  generation 
ur  two,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rate  of  progi-ess  in  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  which  the  recent  past  has  witnessed 
in  the.se  islands,  cannot  be  long  maintained.  This  slackened  rate 
of  growth  may,  however,  be  very  far  from  what  is  suggested  in 
our  author's  concluding  words  :  "  L'Historien  d'un  puissant  Empire 
tei-minera,  bien  probablement,  le  recit  d'une  periode  remarquable 
par  ces  mots  :  Ji7iis  Britannice.'" 

Simple  Truths.  By  C.  T.  Gardner,  C.M.G.  2nd  edit.  (45.) 
222  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Harrison  and  Sons,  1899. 

The  little  book  which  bears  the  above  title  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  circumstances  of  its  appearance.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  sixteen  short  essays,  together  forming  a  small  treatise 
on  economics,  which  were  wx'itten  by  our  consul  at  Amoy  for 
circulation  in  China.  The  simplicity  and  clearness  of  diction  of 
the  English  version  are  distinguishing  features.  The  author  does 
not  aim  at  presenting  new  or  even  controverted  views,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  which  to  direct  attention.  Possibly 
the  mode  of  expression,  when  technical  terms  are  employed,  may 
suggest,  to  some  who  know'  how  phrases  get  twisted  to  wrong 
meanings,  a  wish  for  some  modifications  of  phraseology.  To  the 
statement  that  the  worth  of  a  thing  is  its  cost,  exception  may  also 
be  taken,  as  it  seems  to  embody,  especially  with  its  context,  the 
errors  based  on  deriving  value  wholly  and  solely  from  cost  of 
production.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  clear  statement  of  simple 
outlines  of  political  economy,  with  which  are  mingled  some 
admirable  reflections  as  to  the  influence  of  non-material  conditions 
on  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  a  country. 

Tratado  de  Estadistica.  Por  Don  Manuel  Minguez  y  Vicente. 
4  vols.     10  pesetas.    109,  131,  75,  265  pp.,  8vo.    Cordoba,  1898-99. 

Though  an  elementary  treatise,  this  work  on  statistics  concerns 
itself  with  not  a  little  which  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  merely 
elementary  Avork.     There  is  so  much  which  is  well  worth  doing  ia 
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the  field  covered,  that  it  is  rather  a  pity  to  give  so  rauch  space  as 
is  given  in  the  volnmes  before  us  to  mathematical  theorems 
bearing  on  statistics.  The  influence  of  a  metaphysical  bent  in  the 
writer  is  clearly  traceable  in  his  work,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  freewill  coiu- 
cidently  with  a  predetermined  order  of  events.  His  sketch  of 
the  history  of  statistics  carries  us  back  to  the  year  2238  B.C., 
though  from  that  time  to  quite  recent  periods  does  not  demand 
much  of  his  space. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  English  readers  we  imagine  that 
the  value  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
statistical  machinery  which  exists  in  Spain,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  public  statistics  of  that  country  are  prepared.  These 
are  given  with  some  elaboration.  We  note  that  the  author  already 
makes  proposals  for  the  next  census,  though  it  is  yet  half-a-dozen 
years  off.  The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  this  is,  let  us  hope, 
an  indication  of  a  living  interest  in  statistical  science  in  Spain. 

The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and  State 
Medicine  in  the  United  States.    By  Samuel  W.  Abbott.     103  pp.,  8vo. 

Among  the  Mmiographs  on  American  Social  Economics  prepared 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  this  account  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  United  States  in  matters  pertaining  to  public 
health,  is  not  the  least  instructive.  The  advantages  which  have 
flowed  fi'om  the  adoption  of  suitable  h3-gienic  measures  by  some 
public  bodies  in  authority  in  the  States  are  illustrated  by  statistics, 
while  the  extent  of  the  work  yet  remaining  to  be  done  is  no  less 
strikingly  illustrated.  The  cartograms  which  show  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  public  water  supplies  are  cases  in  point,  while  the 
scanty  information  which  can  be  given  on  vital  statistics  from 
continuous  registration,  brings  out  the  deficiencies  for  which  all 
the  elaboration  of  census  investigations  fails  to  compensate.  The 
account  is  very  brief,  but  gives  a  very  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
facts  covered  by  its  title. 

Japanese  Notions  of  European  Political  Economy.  By  Tentearo 
Makato.    3rd  edit.    142  pp.,  8vo.     is.    Camden,  N.J. :  James  Love. 

This  little  pamphlet  professes  to  be  the  report  of  a  Japanese 
Commissioner  to  his  Government.  It  has  been  accepted  as  such 
by  a  good  many  who  received  earlier  editions  or  who  have  failed 
to  search  thoroughly  the  contents  of  this  edition.  It  appears, 
however,  from  our  own  experience,  that  possibly  not  so  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  the  trick  as  its  performers  assume. 
Official  courtesy  seems  an  element  outside  their  consideration. 
Taking  our  own  case,  the  fact  that  we  sent  the  printed  form  of  receipt 
with  thanks,  without  criticism,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
we  were  deceived.  It  is  neither  customary  nor  grateful  to  criticise 
a  book  in  acknowledging  its  acceptance ;  criticism  comes  later,  if 
at  all,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
Japanese  production,  and  that  the  reasonable  a.s.sumption  to  be 
made  from  the  statement  on  its  title  page  is  entirely  inaccurate, 
is,  however,  now  stated,  though  somewhat  less  prominently  than 
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the  case  would  justify.  The  pretence  that  a  member  of  the 
■Japanese  Legation  at  Washington  wrote  the  first  few  pages,  and 
a  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Japanese  Government  wrote  the 
rest,  seems  to  the  real  writer  a  legitimate  method  of  inducing 
people  to  read  his  statements,  and  on  a  par  with  the  devices  of 
■some  novelists  and  others  who  present  their  romances  as  being  the 
actual  experience  of  somebody  or  other.  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
are  very  substantial  distinguishing  features  in  the  two  cases.  It 
is  desirable  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  such 
report  to  the  Japanese  Government  as  is  here  represented. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
every  economist  of  repute  who  is  mentioned  in  it  is  represented  as 
being  not  merely  mistaken  here  and  there  in  his  teachino-,  but 
entirely  illogical,  and  showing  childish  confusion  in  his  reasonino- 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  power  to  write  intelligibly.  The  one  and  only 
lucid  and  accurate  writer  is  apparently  Henry  Georo-e. 

We  repeat  that  it  ssems  to  us  clearly  desirable  to  warn  readers 
against  supposing  that  abuse  of  so  many  distinguished  western 
writers  is  found  in  an  official  report  to  the  Japanese  Government. 
It  is  the  Single  Tax  League  or  some  of  its  members  who  reo-ard 
the  device  we  have  described  as  a  reasonable  and  honourable  one. 
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CyiTED  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  March,  1900 — The  Promotion  of  Companies 
and  the  Valuation  of  Assets  according  to  German  Law : 
E.  Schuster.  The  Cloth  Trade  in  the  North  of  England  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  :  Beatrice  Rewart. 
Tithe  and  its  Rating :  M.  Barlow.  People  and  Houses : 
Helen  Bosanquet.  The  Economic  Legislation  of  the  year  1899  : 
M.  Barlov;.     Notes  towards   the   history  of   London  Wao-es : 

B.  L.  Hut  chilis.     The  War  Budget :  F.  W.  Hirst.  ° 
Economic  Review.     April,  1900 — Some  Recent  Criticisms  on  the 

New  Trades  Combination  Movement :  E.  ./.  Smith.  The 
Housing  of  the  Poor  in  London :  Alice  Lewis.  The  Organisa- 
tion  of   Costermongers  and   Street- Vendors  in   Manchester: 

C.  E.  B.  Russell  and  E.  T.  Gampagnac.  The  Principle  of 
Justice  :  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge.     Poor-Law  Statistics :  /.  C.  Wilson. 

Royal  Agricultural  Societifs  Journal.  Part  1,  1900 — Philip 
Pusey  (1799—1855):  Sir  E.  Clarke.  The  Food  Supply  of 
the  United  Kingdom :  R.  F.  Crawford. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
March,  1900 — Political  Evolution  and  Civil  Service  Reform : 
H.  J.  Ford.  Political  and  Municipal  Legislation  in  1899 : 
R.  H.  Whitten.  The  Administration  of  City  Schools:  J.  T. 
Young.  The  Financial  Relation  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  City  Government :  L.  S.  Rowe.  Representation  in 
State  Legislatures :  G.  H.  Haynes.  A  Decade  of  Economic 
Theoiy :  R.  T.  Ely. 
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United  Siatks — Condi. 

American  Economic  Association,  PuhUcations.  May,  1900 — The 
End  of  Villainage  in  England  :   T.  W.  Page. 

American  Statistical  Association,  Tuhlications.  December,  1899 — 
Development  of  the  Plan  for  a  Census  of  the  World :  J.  H. 
Dynes.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Statistics  Department  of 
Boston  :  H.  H.  Cook. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  March,  1900 — The  General 
Savings  and  Old- Age  Pension  Bank  of  Belgium :  W.  F, 
Willoughhy.  Prices  and  Index  Numbers :  li.  S.  Padan, 
Reasonable  Railway  Mail  Pay  ••  G.  G.  Tunell.  The  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museum  :  W.  C.  Belts.  The  Trust  Problem  r 
A  proposed  solution :  C.  A.  Ficke.  The  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Philadelphia:  Katharine  B.  Davis. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  March,  1900 — Life  in  a  Southern 
Mill  Town  :  H.  Thompson.  Prices  and  Individual  Welfare : 
R.  Mayo-Smith.  Government  Regulation  of  Railways  :  E.  B. 
Johnson.  State  Administration  in  New  York :  /.  A.  Fairlie, 
Value  of  Political  Philosophy  :  W.  W.  Willoughhy.  Are  Legal- 
Tender  Laws  ex  post  facto  ?  :  B.  T.  De  Witt. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  May,  1000 — Petty's  place  in 
the  history  of  Economic  Theory  :  C.  H.  Hull.  Public  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  United  States  and  Germany :  E.  L.  Bogart. 
The  Housing  Problem  in  Great  Cities:  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  The 
Currency  Act  of  1900 :  F.  W.  Taxissig.  Judicial  decisions  on 
Statutes  prohibiting  Combinations  and  Trusts:  R.  0.  Davis. 

Yale  Revietv.  May,  1900 — Democracy  and  Peace  :  S.  M.  Macvane. 
The  Political  consequences  of  City  growth :  L.  S.  Rowe. 
Hailway  Progress  and  Agricultural  Development:  II.  T. 
Newcomh.  Experience  of  the  Dutch  Avith  Tropical  Laboi-. 
II.  Abolition  of  the  Culture  System  and  transition  to  Free 
Labor:  C.  Day.  Insurance  for  the  Unemployed  in  Basel. 
The  Concentration  of  German  Industries. 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques,  1900 — 

March — La  jeunesse  d'Alberoni :  E.  Bourgeois  {concluded  in 
next  number).  La  Perse  economique  et  monetaire :  R.  G. 
Levy.  L'armee  anglaise :  M.  B.  {concluded).  Les  ancctres 
du  chancelier  de  Bismarck  :  P.  Matter.  L'aiitonomie  de  nos 
vieilles  colonies  et  Texperience  anglaise:  G.  N.  Cabinets 
ephemeres  et  niinisteres  provisoires  en  Autriche :  W.  Beau- 
mont. 

May — Bismarck  :  II.  Wclschinger.     La  nouvclle  loi  monetaire 
des  Etats-Unis  (14  Mars,  1900)  :  A.  Viallate.     Les  institu- 
tions primitives.     Les  origines    de    la   famile :    le   levirat : 
J.  Flach.     Java  et  ses  habitants  :  A.  Fabert. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Pari.'i,  1900 — 

March — Aptitude  de  la  France  a  fournir  des  colons  :  A.  Dimiont 
(concluded).  '  Quelques  resultats  compares  des  derniers 
denombrements  fran^ais :  A.  Fontaine.  La  nouvellc  statis- 
tique  autrichieune  du  mouvement  de  la  population:  L.  March. 
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Fkance — Gontd. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statist ique  de  Paris,  1900 — Confd. 

April — Le  stock  d'or  en  Russie :  P.  des  Essars.  Classement 
des  titres  dea  emprunts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  en  188G  et  en 
1892  :   M.  Duval. 

May — Des  rapports  que  la  statistique  pent  etablir  entre  les 
mariages  et  les  naissances  d'un  pays  et  sa  situation 
eoonomique :  G.  Juglar.  Les  finances  de  la  ville  de 
Paris :  6r.  Gadoux.  Les  emissions  et  remboursements 
d'obligations  des  grandes  compagnies  de  cbemins  de  fer 
en  1899  et  depuis  1883  et  1885:  A.  Neymarck.  De  la 
repartition  des  cultcs  dans  certains  fitats  de  TAllemagne : 
P.  Meuriot. 
Journal  des  Economistes,  1900 — 

March — De  I'assurance  appliquee  a  I'extinction  des  emprnnts 
hjpothecaires :  P.  G.  Levy.  Autarchic  et  Individualisme : 
H.  L.  Follin.  Mafia  et  Matiosi :  P.  A.  Ghio.  Le  mouvement 
pacifique  et  la  Conference  de  la  Haye :  F.  Passy. 

April — Les  assurances  sur  la  vie  en  1900  :  E.  Bochetin.  Les 
priucipes  de  la  Revolution  de  1789  et  le  Socialisme :  E. 
Martineau.  L'administration  et  les  incendies  de  theatres  : 
P.  Pellet. 

May — Le  peril  socialiste  :  V.  Pareto.    La  decadence  de  I'Angle- 
terre  :  G.  de  Molinari.    Coulisses  et  Coulissiers  :  A.  E.  Sayous. 
Les  causes  des  Trusts  :   T.  G.  Shearman. 
La  Eeforme  Sociale,  1900.     Nos. — 

98 — Les  metiers  de  la  petite  industrie  en  AUemagne  et  les 
premieres  applications  de  la  loi  corporative  de  1897 : 
V.  Brants.  L'enseignement  secondaire  et  les  interets 
sociaux :  M.  Botidhors.  Les  conditions  du  travail  aux 
ardoisieres  d'Angers  :  P.  Bavgas. 

■99 — Un  syndicat  de  faubourg  sous  I'ancien  regime  :  L.  Guihert. 
Patrons  et  ouvriers  au  xviii''  siecle :  G.  Martin  (continued  iti 
next  number).  Le  projet  de  loi  Waldeck-Rousseau  sur  les 
associations  et  la  charite  privee. 

lOO—Les  orphelins  et  demi-orphelins  a  I'ecole  primaire : 
M.  Gaufres. 

101 — Du  regime  de  la  propriete  et  des  successions  immobilieres 
concernant  les  etrangers  residant  en  Turquie :  G.  Girilli. 
Les  placements  d'enfants  dans  les  orphelinats,  ecoles  profes- 
sionnelles,  raaisons  de  preservation  et  de  coi'rection :  A.  des 
Rotours.  La  paroisse  de  Montboyer  depuis  le  xiv^  siecle : 
P.  Touzaud. 

102 — L'ceuvre  de  la  conference  de  la  La  Haye :  G.  Dupuis. 
Education  et  Heredite,  leur  influence  sur  la  criminalite  : 
P.  Escard. 

103 — Les  garnis  d'ouvriers  a  Paris :   G,  Plcot.     L'aasociation 
dans  la  vie  rurale  en  France  et  en  AUemagne :   G.  Blondel. 
Revue  d^ Economic  Politique,  1900 — 

March — Travail  en  chambre  et  police  sanitaire :  E.  Schwied- 
land.  Evaluation  de  la  fortune  privee  en  France:  V. 
Turquan  (Jo  he  contitiued) . 
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France — Contd. 

Jicrve  (V^c oil 0171  ie  Politique,  1900 — Contd. 

April — Rapports  de  rEcouoniie  politique  avec  la  morale  et  le 
droit:  G.  H.  Schmidt.  Nouvelle  etude  sur  les  livres  fon- 
ciers :  J.  Dumas.  Les  operations  en  participation  et  les 
emissions  de  valeurs. — La  boui-se  moderne  et  sa  loi  d'airain  t 
A.  E.  Sayous.  Les  transformations  economiques  de  la 
Russie  d'apres  un  recent  ouvrage  :  G.  Blondel. 

Germany — 

Arrliiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzijehung  nnd  Sialistik.  Heft  3  und  4y 
1900 — Grundziiji;e  einer  allgtmeincn  staatlichen  Arbeitsver- 
mittlung  fiir  Oesterreich  :  Br.  E.  Mischler.  Die  Berufs-  und 
Gewerbezahlung  im  Deutsehen  Reich  vom  14  Juui,  1895- 
Dr.  H.  Ravchherg.  Landwirtschaftliche  Manufaktur  und 
elektriscbe  Landwirtscbaft :  0.  Pringsheim.  Das  Grundci- 
gentum  in  Belgien  in  dem  Zeitraum  von  1834 — 1899 :  E. 
Vandervelde.  Die  Statistik  der  Unfall-,  Alters-  und  Invalidi- 
tatsversicberung  im  Deutsehen  Reich  fiir  das  Jahr  1897  :  Dr. 
E.  Lunge. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgelung,  Verivaltniig  und  VollcsicirtscJiaft^ 
Reft  2,  1900.  Domanial-  und  Landpolitik  des  Kongostaates : 
G.  K.  Anton.  Deutschlands  wirtschaftliche  Entwickelung 
seit  1870:  C.  Ballod.  Die  sociale  Zusammensetzung  der 
Bevolkei-ung  im  Deutsehen  Reiche  nach  der  Berufsziibluiig 
vom  14  Juni,  1895.  IV  :  P.  Kollmann.  tJberblick  iiber  die- 
wichtigsten  Ergebnisse  der  norwegischen  Socialstatistik :  (7. 
Heiss.  Bericht  iiber  die  19  Jahresversammlung  des  Deutsehen 
Vereins  fiir  Armenpflege  und  Wohltliiitigkeit :  E.  Munsterberg. 
Die  Organisation  des  deutsehen  Gotreidebandels  und  die 
Getreidepreisbildung  im  19  Jahrhundert :  K.  Wiedenfeld- 
Russisches  Getreide :  M.  Burgel.  Die  Aufgaben  der  am 
1  Dezember,  1900,  bevori^tehenden  Yolkszahlung :  E.  Hirsch- 
berg.  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  neue  Invalidenvcrsicherungs- 
gesetz :  G.  r.  Witzleben.  Die  Grossbazare  und  Warenhauser, 
ihre  Berechtigung  und  ilire  Be.steuerung  :  W.  C.  Jdh.  Einige 
Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Hausindustrie :  A.  Swaine. 
JaWbiiclier  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  1900 — 

March — Ueber  die  Frage  der  Einfiibrung  beweglicber  Ge- 
treidezcille  bcim  Ablauf  der  bestelieudeu  Handelsvertrage  r 
K.  Diehl.  Die  XV  Geneialversammlung  des  Vereins  fiir 
Sozialpolitik  in  Breslau,  25—27  September,  1899:  M, 
Tiiermer.  Der  Dienstbotenw  eclisel  in  der  Stadt  Mannheim  - 
S.  Schott.  Das  Ge.'^chlechtsverbaltnis  der  Ueberlebenden 
in  den  Kinderjahren,  eine  selbstiindige  Massenkonstante  r 
TV.  K'lrnmann. 
April — Zur  Entwickt  lung.'igeschichtc  des  Kapitalzinses  :  /. 
Kulischer  (concluded  in  May).  Die  italieni.'^cben  Arbeiter- 
kammem  und  deren  Bedeutung  fiir  die  nationale  Pro- 
duktivitat:  V.  John.  Die  wirt.schaftliche  Ge.setzgebung 
Frankreichs  in  den  Jahren  1897  und  1898 :  F.  Wissotva. 
Neues  iibtT  unscr  Siidsc  eschutzgebiet :    G.  K.Anton.     Dift 
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G  E  RMANY —  Contd. 

Jahrbilcher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  1900 — Contd. 

Ent-wickelung  des  Preisniveaus  in  den  letzten  Dezennien 
und  der  deutsche  Getreidebedarf  in  den  letzten  Jahren : 
J.  Conrad. 
May — DieVeranlagungderEinkommen-nnd  Ergiinzungssteuer 
in  Preussen  fiir  1898  und  1899,  1897/98  und  1899/1901 : 
M.  V.  Hechel. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  SocialiinssenscTiaft — 

March — Das  Kulturproblem.    11 :    Dr.  A.  VierTcandt.      Wann 
sind  unsere    Steinkolilenlager  erschopft  ?    F.   Freeh.      Die 
sociale  Lage  der  Witwe  in  Deutscliland.  11:  Dr.  F.  Priming. 
Die  Entwickelung  des  Gesamteinkommens  im  Konigreich 
Saclisen  in  den  Jahren  1878  bis  1898 :  H.  Tarnke. 
April — Die  Anfange  des  Landbesitzes.  1 :  Dr.  H.  Schurtz  (con- 
tinued in  May).     Die  Frauen  und  das  Biirgerliche  Gesetz- 
buch  :  Dr.  L.  Fuld.     Grundziige  und  Kosten  eines  Gesetzes 
iiber  die  Fiirsorge  fiir  die  Witwen  und  Waisen  der  Arbeiter  : 
Dr.  F.  Priming.     Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Unsittlichkeit  und 
die  ''  lex  Heinze  "  :  Dr.  G.  Aschaffenburg . 
May — Zur  evolutionistiscben  Ethik  :  F.  Schultze.     Ueber  den 
stiidtifcchen  Liegenscbaftsverkehr :  Dr.  W.  Kley. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs.     Heft  1,  1900 
— Statistik  der  Preise.Bestand  der  deutschen  KauJffahrteischiffe 
am  1  Januar,  1899,  und  die  Bestands-Veranderungen  im  Jahre 
1898.     Verungliickungen  deutscher  Seeschiffe  in  den  Jahren 
1897  und  1898.     Die  SchifFsunfalle  an  der  deutschen  Kiiste 
wahrend   des    Jahres    1898.      Zollfreie    Schiffsbaumaterialien 
(1899).       Zur    Statistik    der    deutschen    Privat-     Feuerver- 
sicherungs-  Gesellschaften,  1898.     Statistik  der  Krankenver- 
sicherung,  1897.     Die   Kiankenversicherung  in    den    Knapp- 
schafts-Kassen   und  Vereinen,   1897.     Die  Eheschliessungen, 
Geburten  und  Sterbefalle  im  Jahre  1898.     Die  Selbstmorde  in 
den  Jahren  1896  bis  1898.     Die  iiberseeische  Auswanderang 
im    Jahre    1899.       Bei    den    deutschen    Bdrsen    zugelassene 
Werthpapiere,    1899.       Weizen-    und     Roggen-    Preise     auf 
deutschen  Fruchtmarkten,  Oktober,  1898,  bis   Januar,  1900. 
Der  Aussenhandel  mit  Reis  in  Deutscbland  und  in  einigen 
fremden  Landern. 


Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1900 — 

March — Die    Vertheilung     der     Gesammtflache    Oesterreichs 

zwischen  Gross-  und   Kleingrund-  besitz :    A.  Freiherrn  v. 

Hohenbruck.      Die   internationale    Nomenclatur   der    Tode- 

sursachen :    Dr.    S.    Bosenfeld.     Die    Sterblichkeit   in    den 

grosseren   Stiidten  und  Gemeinden  Oesterreichs  im  Jahi-e 

1899  :  Bratassevic. 
April — Oesterreich-Ungarn    und    der    Orienthandel :    Dr.    W. 

Schwaighofer.    Korosy's  relative  Intensitat :  Dr.  S.  Rosenfeld. 

Statistische  Gesellschaft  fiir  Griechenland  in  Athen.  . 
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Itai.t  — 

Giornale  degli  Economisli,  1900 — 

April — L'Origine  del  baratto :  a  proposito  di  un  nuovo  studio 
del  cognetti :  M.  Fantaleoni  {continued  in  next  No.).  Una 
questione  di  cittadinanza  in  occasione  di  una  recente 
elczione  politica :  G.  Semeraro.  La  lotta  contro  la  pellagra 
(i  provvedimenti)  :  P.  Sitfa.  Ancora  di  Francesco  Ferrara  : 
A.  BertoJini. 

May — Commemorazione   del    M.    E.    Prof.    Luigi   Cossa:     V. 
Simoncelli.     Sol  costo  e  sul  reddito  delle  carriere  univer- 
sitarie :    E.  Baseri.     Le  Borse  del  lavoro   in  Francia :    G. 
Francois. 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     1900 — 

January — Februwy — II  diritto  nella  totalita  dei  suoi  rapporti 
0  la  ricerca  oggettiva :  I.  Vanni.  Contributo  alio  studio 
demografico  della  famiglie  e  della  generazioni  umane : 
E.  Fahlbeck.  Le  prime  origini  dell'  incivilimento  in 
Sardegna :   G.  Curis. 

March — April^-ha,  sociologia  ed  il  suo  dominio  scientifico  : 
E.  Durkheim.  II  matrimonio  nel  Tibet:  C.  Puini.  Sulli 
incivilimento  e  la  decadenza  delle  nazioni :  M.  A.  Vaccaro. 
La  mendicita  in  Russia :  E.  Tarnmvski.  La  folia  in  alcun' 
antichi  scrittori :   G.  Marpillero. 

Russia — 

Bulletin  Eiisse  de  Statistique  Financicre.  Octoher — December, 
1899 — Valeurs  mobiliercs  russes.  Dette  publiquc  de  la  Russie 
en  1837,  en  1864  et  en  1880.  Revues  officielles  et  autres. 
Nombre  des  usines  et  fabriques  ;  leur  chifi're  d'affaires  ;  popu- 
lation ouvriere.  Taxation  du  commerce  et  de  I'industrie  ;  loi 
de  8  Juin,  1898.  Rapport  sur  le  budget  de  1900.  Consom- 
mation  des  boissons.  Frappe  de  monuaies  russes  en  1898-99. 
Societes  par  actions  creees  en  Russie  en  1899.  Production  de 
I'industrie  miniere  et  metallurgique  en  1897.  Monopole  de 
vente  des  spiritueux ;  ses  resultats  financiers.  Rente  russe 
4%  ;  recapitulation  des  emissions. 

Jlussinn  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics.  Specimen  No.,  1900 — 
Blunders,  official  and  others.  The  production  of  gold  in 
Russia.  The  revenue  on  spirits  and  the  liquor  reform. 
Rus.sian  weights,  measures  and  monetary  system.  Profits  of 
Russian  Joint-Stock  Companies.  The  National  Debt  of 
Russia.  The  budget  of  the  Empire  for  1898:  estimates  and 
fulfilment.  The  Russian  State  as  a  proprietor,  capitalist, 
creditor  and  debtor. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.  Band  1,  Lief.  2 — Bevolkerungs-  und 
Vermogensstatistik  in  der  Stadt  und  Landschaft  Freiburg 
(im  Uechtland)  um  die  Mitte  des  15  Jahrhundei'ts :  Dr.  F. 
Buomberger.  Krankenkasso  des  Kantons  Bern.  Rapport 
sur  I'inspection  federate  des  mines  dans  les  annees  1896  et 
1897 :  J.  B.  Rocco.  Dr.  Karl  Becker :  Dr.  Kummer.  Sir 
Rawson  W.  Raw.son. 
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VII. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Librari/  during  the  Qtiarter  ended  Ibt/i  June,  lOiO, 
arranged  alphabetically  tender  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  hidia  and  Colonial  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  t&c.;  (e)  Societies,  d-c.  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  (&c.  (British). 

TTie  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — eitlier 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealinj^ 
with  the  following  subjects: — 

Consular  Reports — From  Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

liabour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  United 
States,  New  York  Stale,  New  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Fgypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  Montevideo,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  daring  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

."Egypt — Bulletins  et  Memoires  de  I'lnstitut  figyptien. 

JFrance — Anuales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  FranQais.  Journal  des 
^conomistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
Revue  Geographique  iuternationale.  Revue  de  Statistique.  Societe  (!•• 
Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal. 

Oermany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebuui; 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Ter- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fi-.r 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia. 

Spain — Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  Boletin  y  Revista. 

Sweden— Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  ot 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Acadeuy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals  and  Bulletin.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic 
Studies  and  Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
Historv,  &c.     Sound  Currency  Committee,  Leaflets. 
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UnofTK-ial  PiM-iodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c. — Contd. 

India— luilian  Engineering.   Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings, 

Canada — The  Chronicle:  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand— Government  Insurance  Kecorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

TJnited  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants' Magazine.  Appointment* 
G.izettc.  Atlieiutum.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Biuu'tallist.  British  Trade  Journal.  Building  Societies  and  Land  Companies 
Gazette.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian.  Commercial  World.  Cotton.  Economic 
Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist.  Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants' 
Journal.  Insurance  Post.  Insurance  Record.  Investors'  Monthly  Manual. 
Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Ccftl  Trades'  Review.  Labour  Co-partnersliip. 
Licensing  World.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Policy-Holder.  Post 
Magazine.  Public  Health.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist. 
Tuberculosis.  Anthropological  Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets. 
East  ludio  Association,  Journal.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Llovd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings 
and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
Eoval  United  Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society 
of  Arts'  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional  .Notes  and  Transactions. 

Bv  wliom  Presented 
Donatious.  {'xXieix  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica.    Aiiol   The    Director-Gene- 

1S98.     Anexo  al  Tomo  ii.    8vo /      ral  of  Statistics 

Boletin  demografico  argentine.     Auo  i.  No.  2,  1900.  \  The  Ministry  of  the 


Diagrams,  fol J       Interior 

ucuman   {Provincia  de).      Anuario   de   Estadistica,  1   The  Provincial  S 
Ano  1&98.     Diagrams,  la.  8vo J       tistical  Bureau 


Austria-Hungary  — 

Ackcrbau-Ministeriums.       Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des\  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

k.k.    (Current  numbers) J       culture 

Handel.     Berichte  iiber  die  Handelsbewegung  sowie  1   The   Statistical    De- 

Bewertung  der  im  Jahre  1898  ein-  und  ausgefiihrten  >      partment,  Ministry 

W^aren  des  osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.    8vo.    1900....  J       of  Commerce 

Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  iin  Jalir  1897  ^ 

Rechtspflcge.     Ergebnisse  der  Civilrechtspflege  in  1896 
Eechtspflcge.     Die  Verhaltnisse   der   osterr.  Strafan- 

stalten  und  der  Gerichtsgefiingnisse  fiir  1896 

Statistik  des  Sanitiitswesens  fiir  1897 

Statistik  der  Sparcassen  fiir  1897 

Statirtik  der  Unterrichts-Anstnlten  fiir  1896-97     [       cal  Commission 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers)  

BtaiistiBclie  Nachricliten  aus  dem  Gesamratgebiete  der 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) 

Vcrkehrs.     Statistik  des,  fur  1896  und  1897      Abth.  i, 

Landstrassen,  Wasserstra^sen,  Flussschiffahrt _, 

21  ting  (try — 

Auswiirtiger  Handel  der  Lander  der  Ungarischen  1  TheRoyal Hungarian 
Erone  im  Jahre  1898.     Fol J       Statistical  Bureau 


The  Central  Statisti- 
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Donations —  Conid. 


Bv  whom  Presented 
(wLen  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Austria-Hungary —  Con  td. 
11  u  ngary  —  Contd. 

Landwirtschaftliche  Statistik  der  Liinder.     Theil  3,1 
Tertheilung  der  Wirtschaften  each  Karakter  und 

Grosse.     Fol.     1900 

Ungarisches   Statistisches  Jahrbuch.     Neue  Folge. 
Vol.  Ti,  1898.    8vo J 


The  Royal  Hun- 
garian Statistical 
Bureau 


Gesellschaft  osterreichisclier  Volkswirtlie.     Ein  Zoll- 1 

und  Handelsbiindniss  mit  Deutscbland.     Yerhand-  V  The  Society 
lungen  der,  ...  1900.     178  pp.,  sm.  8vo J 

Belgium — 

Chemins   de   fer,   postes,   telegraphes,  telephones,  et"| 

Marine.      Compte   rendu   des   operations   pendant  V  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic 

1896  et  1897.     2  toIs.,  maps,  fol J 

Mines.    Annales  des.    Tome  v.    Livr.  2.     AnneelQOO"]  i^g  Belgian  Labour 
Pensions  ouvrieres.     Commission  des.      Eapport  sur  >      Pepartnient 

les  Traraux  de  la  Commission.     4to.     1900  J 

Brussels.     Annuaire  Demographique  et  Tableaux  sta- 1  j)p  j;  Janssens 

tistiques  des  causes  de  Dec^s.     38*  annee.     1899  ....  J 
Bruges.     Verlag  over  bet  Bestuiu-  en  den  Toestand  1   r^-^^  Burgomaster 

Tan  Stadszaken,  Jarr  1898.     8to J  ^ 

Bulgaria — 

Loi   relatiTe    h.   la   Direction  de  la  Statistique  de  la  "1   The   Statistical   Bu- 
Principaute  de  Bulgarie.     8  pp.,  8vo.     1897 J       reau 

ChUe— 

Ministerio  de  Instruccion  Publica.      Anuario  corre-  "I  rpj^g  Ministry 

Bpondiente  al  ano  1899.     8yo J 

Sinopsis  Estadistica  y  Jeografica  de  la  Eepublica  en  ]  -.r     j   g   Keltie 

1898.     8to J         ■     ■     ■ 

China — 

Customs  Gazette.     Oct.— Dec,  1899 1 

List  of  Chinese  lighthouses,  &c.,  for  1900.     Maps |  g^^     Robert      Hart 

Medical  reports  for  half-year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1899.  Y      Bart     G  C  M  G.  " 

58th  issue |  .,...• 

Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1899.   Part  1 J 

Colombia — 

Dociunentos  presentados  al  Congreso  de  la  Repubhca^ 
en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1898  por  el  Ministro  j 

de  Hacienda.     2  Tols.4to ...^ I  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltie 

Informe  presentado  al  Congreso  de  la  Kepubhca  en  | 
sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1898  por  el  Ministro  de  j 
Hacienda.     4to J 

Denmark — 

Copenhagen.      Arbejdsl^nnen  i  K^benhavn  med  nabo-  "l  The  Municipal  Stfc- 
kommuner  i  aaret  1898.     4to.     1900   ./      tislical  Bureau 

E&ypt— 

Census  of  Egypt.    1  June,  1897.   Preliminary  Report.  "1  , ^     j   g    Keltie 
12  pp.,  4to J 
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[Jnnp, 


Hy  whom  I'Tes^nled 
(wlieu  not  purcliaseil). 


of 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
EgTrpt — Conld. 

Budget  du  Gouvernement  figypticn  pour  rExereicc"l 
1900.     La  fol.     1899 I 

Dette  Publique.  Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  ! 
Commission  de  la,  pendant  1899.    24*  annee.    Svo...  , 

Finances.  Compte  general  de  radministration  des  ] 
Finances  pour  I'Exercice  1899.     Fol J 

Statistiquc  sanitaire  des  villes  d'Egypte.  Resume  de  "I 
la  periode  quinquennale  de  1886-90.  3*  Partie.  I 
Mortalite  des  villes  de  la  Ba88e-:figypte.  Diagrams.  [ 
fol.     1899 J 


Tlie      Ministry 
Finance 


Tlie  Department   of 
Health 


France — 

Agriculture.     Bulletin  du   Ministfere  de  1'.     AnneeT 

1900.     (Current  numbers)     J 

Aimuaire   statistique   de    la   France.      xix.*    volume.  1 

1899  J 

Atlas  de  Statistique  financi^re,  1889.     Maps,  4to 

Budget   general   de  I'Exercice  1899.      15   vols.,  4to.] 

1898  L 

Budget    general   de   rExcrcice  1900.      14  vols.,  4to.  [ 

1899 ■ J 

Chemins    de    fer  FranQais.     Statistique   des,   au   31 1 

Decembre,  1898.     Documents  principaux.     Maps....  J 
Finances,    Ministere    des.      Bulletin   de    Statistique  i 

€t    de   Legislation   comparee.      (Current    monthly  V 

numbers)  .■••  J 

Resultats  de  revaluation  des  proprietes  baties  prescrite 

par   la   loi   du   8   Aout,    1885.      Atlas   statistique. 

Diagrams,  &c.,  4to.     1891 

Eeceusemcnt   des    Industries  et   Professions  .  .  .     29^ 

Mars,  1896.     Resultats  statistiques  du,      Tome  ii. 

Region     du    Sud-Est.      (27    departements.)      4to.  | 

1900  [ 

Travail.      Bases    statistiques    de    I'assurance    contre  f 

les   accidents    d'apriis  les  resultats    de    I'assurance  I 
obligatoire   en  Alleraagne   et    en   Autriche.      8vo.  | 

1899  J 

Resume  des  statistiques  coloniales  pour  1892-95.    Svo.  1 
Statistiques  coloniales  pour  1896.     8vo.     1899 J 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustric,  et  de  la  "I   p„„,.i,Qa<.,l 
Banque.     Livr.  12.     Svo.     1900 |  i  uruiasea 

Germany — 

Deutsches   Handels-Archiv.     Jan.— Dec,  1898,   und"!   ,,     j   o   tt,.!.;,, 
Jan.— Dec,  1899.     4to j>.ir.  u.o. 

Seeschiffahrt.  Stafistik  der,  fiir  1898.  Abth.  2. 
SeeverkehrindcndeutschenJlafenpliitzen.  Seereisen 
deutsclier  Scliiffe.     4to 

Stromgebiete  des  Deutschen  Reicbs.     IIydrogra})hisch 
und  orographisch  l.)arge8tellt  niit  beschreibendem  \- 
VerzeichnisB  der  deutschen  Wasserstrassen.     Theil 
2.     Maps.     4to.     1900  

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Stafistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 
Jahrgang  1900.     Heft  2,  4to , 


Th  e  Ministry  of  A  gri- 

culture 
The  French  Labour 

Department 
Mr.  H.  Gr.  Rawson 

Mr.  J.  S.  Keltie 


The      Ministry      of 
Public  Works 

The      Ministry      of 
Finance 


Mr.  H.  O.  Rawson 


Tlie  French  Labour 
Bureau 


Mr.  J.  S.  Keltie 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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Hy  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — Confd. 

llelchs-  T  'ersicherunqsami — 

Heilbehaudlung  der  gegen  Unfall  und  Invaliditat- 
versicherten  Arbeiter  in  Deutschland.      56  pp. 

8vo.     1900 

Leistungen  der  Arbeit erversicberung  des  Deutsehen 

Reichs.     20  pp.     8to.     1900    

Leitfaden  zur  Arbeiter-Versicberung  des  Deutschen 

Reichs.     43  pp.     8vo.     Berlin.     1900    

Geschaftsbericht  des  Reichs-Versicherungsamts  fiir 
1899.     A,  Unfallversicherung.     B,  Invalidenver- 

sicherung.     96  pp.     Fol.     1900  

Amtliche  Nachricliten,  No.  1,  1900  (containing): 
A.  Unfallversicherung.  Nachweisung  iiber  die 
gesammten  Reclinungsergebnisse  der  Berufs- 
genossenschaften  fiir  1898,  und  B.  Invaliditats- 
und  Altersversicherung.  Nachweisung  der  Gre- 
echafts-  und  Rechnungsergebuisse  .  .  .  fiir  1898.... 
Prussia — 

Briinde  im  preussischen  Staate.     Statislik  der,  fiir"^ 

1891-94.     Fol.     (Preuss.  Stat.,  156)    | 

Ermittelung  des  Anbaues  und   Ernteertrages   fiir  ! 

1899.     Ergebnisse  der,     (Preuss.  Stat.,  161) ( 

G-eburten,EheschliessungenuiidSterbefallewahrend  j 

1898.     Fol.     (Preuss.  Stat.,  160) J 

Wiirttemburg.       Wiirttembergisclie    Jahrbiicher   fiir 
Statistik  und  Landeskunde.      Jahrgang  1897  und 

189S.     3  vols.,  la.  8vo.     Plates.     1898-99  

Berlin.    Tabellen  iiber  die  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  \ 

der  Stadt  Berlin  im  Jahre  1898.     Fol J 

Frankfort — 

Civilstand.     Tabellarische  Uebersichten  betreffend  "I 

den,  der  Stadt  im  Jahre  1899.     8vo J 

Ilandelskammer   zu   Frankfurt-am-Main.     Jahrcs- 1 

bericht  fur  1899  J 

Hamburg.  Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staates.  1 
Heft  19,  Hiilfte  1,  Volkszahlung  2  Dec.,  1895.  4to.  J 
Munich.  Die  Entwicklung  Miinchens  unter  dem"^ 
Einflusse  der  Naturwissenschaften  wiibrend  der  | 
letzten  Decennien.  Festchrift  der  71  Yersammlung  I 
deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte  gewidmet  von  | 
der  Stadt  Miinchen.  204  pp.,  plates,  &c.  4to.  | 
1900  J 

Guatemala — 

Aiiuario    de    la    Direccion    general    de    Estadistica.  1 
Estadistica  agricola  y  forestal  .  .  .  1898.     4to J 


The  Imperial  Insur- 
ance Bureau 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.     Fasc.  Qa.'^ 

Provincia  di  Lucca.     1900 

BoUettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  doganale  e  com- 

merciale.     Indice  generale,  1894-98 

Morte.     Cause  di,  Statistica  dell'  anno  1S98 

Popolazione.      Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile.     Anno 

1898  


The  Royal  Priissiart 
Statistical  Bureau 


Mr.  J.  S.  Keltie 

The   Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


The  Government 
Bavaria 


Mr.  J,  S.  Keltie 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


^6 
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rionations. 


Ry  wliom  I'reseuted 
(when  not  purchnsed). 


(a)  "Foreign  Oountries — Contd. 
Italy— ro)i/r/. 

Statistica  Industriale.     Lombardia.     553  pp.     xijuu .    i   ^,       t\'      *^      n 
a.„u.ii„   i,„iicante  i  valori  delle  merci  nell'  anno  1899  \  ^'^®,  ^'^f  ,°^:"®"®- 
statistiche  commerciali    I       ^al  of  statistics 


1900 


par  le 


Japan — 

Report  on  adoption  of  Gold  Standard  in  Japan,  by " 

the  ^linister  of  State  for  Finance,     iv  +  389  pp.  r      •     t      j 
La.  8ro.     Tokio,  1899 ...  J       '"^  ^^°^o° 


The  Consul  for  Japan 


UCezico — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal 


(Current  numbers) 


{The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau 
Projet  des  Budgets  ]wur  I'Exercice  fiscal  de  1898-99  \  -.r     -r 
...  47  pp.,  fol.     1897 /  ^^^^'-  '^• 


S.  Keltic 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek  van  de  zeescheepraart   over  hct  Jaar  1898. 1  The    Department  of 

Maps.     La.  8vo J       Waterstaat,  &c. 

Versla^  .  .  .  van  de  bevindingen  en  handelingen  van  1  mi      if  •   •  f        t  i-v. 

het  Geneeskundig  Staatstoezicht  in  het  Jaar  1898.  \  i'^e  -^I'nistry  ot  tiie 

T\- At.  I        interior 

Diagrams.     4to J 

Norw^ay — 

Annuaire    statistique    de    la    Norvege.      19'    annee,") 

1899  

Assurances    des    b^timents    contre    I'incendie    pour 

1895-97.     Statistique  de  I'institution  generale  des. 

(326) 

fitat  sanitaire   et  medical  pour  1897.     Rapport  sur.  i   The   Central    Statia- 

(327.)     Maps  ''      *="-i  Ti„-.„„ 

Grandes  peches  maritimes  pendant  1898.     (325)  

Service  veterinaire  et  inspection  de  la  viande  en  1897. 

(324) 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     17'  annee, 

1899  


J 


tical  Bureau 


Peru — 


Geographical  and  Statistical  Synopsis  of  Peru,  18951   ,,  „   _  .  . 

to  1898.     36  pp.     8ro.     Lima,  1899    /  '"'•  ''•  "•  ^®"* 

"} 


Portugral — 

Comercio  e  Navpgagao.    Estatistica  especial.    Anno  del  The  Statistical    Bu- 
1898.     Diagrams  8vo I       reau 


Roumania — 

Population.     A'^ouvement  de  la,  en  1899. 
Roumanian.)    


4to.     (In 


} 


Rassla — • 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financi^reet  de  legislation.  1  The  Editor,  Bulletin 
(Current  numbers.)     La.  8vo f       russe 

Price-s  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.  Diagram-"!  The  Department  of 
maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbers) J       Trade 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  dans  la  Russie  d'Europel  The  Central  Statisti- 
en  1895  et  1896.     2  vols.     4to J       cal  Committee 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Sussia — Contd. 

Recensemenfc  gc'noral  do  la  Population  de  rEmpiro,"") 

1897.  Cahier  1  des  Gouvemoinents  et  Provinces  d' Ark-  | 

hangel.     1' Amour.     lie  de  Sakhaline.     Primorskaia  !   Tlie  Central  Statisti- 

(du  Littoral).    d'Olonets.    5  parts,  maps.    4to.  1899  f      cal  Committee 
Besultats  generaux  de  la  Recolte  en  Russie  en  1899.  | 

Maps.     4to J 

Reglement   definitif   du    Budget   de    I'Enipire   pour  "I    His     Excellency    V. 

I'Exercice  189S.     Rapport    par   le    Controleur   de  >■       Koriboute  Dasch- 

I'Emp're.     136  pp.     8vo.     1899 J        kevitch 

Tableaux  graphiques  du  Mouvenient  des  marcliandisesT 

sur  les   chemins  de  fer  et  les  roies  navigables  en  \-  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Rawson 

1888-89.     Charts,  folded.     1890 J 

Valeurs  mobilieres,  Russie.     Reimpression  de  Notices  T    t,,     ^,.,        „   n  ,- 
.    J     T,  , ,  J      -D   11  i-  J     cii.  i-  i.-  i he  Editor,  bulletin 

et  de  lableanx  du  UuUelin  russe  de  Statistique.  >  ' 

Mai,  1900.     144pp,  fol J       ^■"®^'*' 

South  African  Republic  — 

Chnmber  of  Mines.     Ninth  and  Tenth  Annual  RejDorts  1 

for  1897  and  1898.     2  vols.,  maps.     4to.     Joban-  \-  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic 
nesburg,  1898-99 J 

Spain — 

Comercio  de  Cabotaje.     Estadistica  general  del,    en  "| 

1898.  Fol I   The     Oirector-Gene- 

Memoria  sobre  el  estado  de  la  Renta  de  Aduanas  en  |       ral  of  Customs 

1899.  8vo J 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sceriges  Ojfficieta  Statistik — 

H.  Befallningshafvandes    FemSrsberattelser    •    •    -1 
jemte    Sammandrag    for    1891-9.5.      (Q.uinquen-  [  The  Central  Statisti- 
nial   Reports  on   the   Condition  of  the  different  j        cal  Bureau 

Provinces.)     4to.     1900     J 

Slatistisk  Tidslirift  (current  numbers)  

Bihang    till    Handels-och     Sjofartskomitens    betiin-  ]    -pj        tt   •       ,-.         a 
kanden.     I.     Anstalter  for  Utrikes  Handels  friim-  >      Vy         1    e  si  y    o 
jande...     8ro.     1900  J        ^psaia 

Switzerland — 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  pendant  1898.     4to ^ 

Resultats    du    Denombrement    des     enfants     faibles  I   The  Federal  Stati?(i- 

d'esprit   en   age   de  frequenter  I'ecole    .   .   .     Mars,  |        cal  Bureau 

1897.     2'  partie.     4to.     1900  J 

Turkey- 
Ottoman    Public    Debt.       Reports    on,    1892-93    to  1   ^^     ^   „    -j^  ,  . 
1897-98.     4  vols.     8vo.     1897-99     |  -Mr.  .).&.  Keltic 

United  States — 

Agriculture.    Department  of.    Crop  Reporter.    Vol.  ii.  "l 

No.   1.     May,  1900 ;  also  Sources  of  Agricultut-al  >  The  Department 

Imports  of  the  United  States,  1894-98,     8vo.     1900  J 
Census,  1900.     Copies   of   different   Schedules   used. 

Sheets  ;  also  Instructions  to  Enumerators.     64  pp.,  \  The  Censu-  Ol-ce 

8vo.     1900  
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(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Comptroller  of  Currency.  Annual  Reports  of,  5th  Dec,  "1   The  Comptroller  of 

1898,  vol.  ii.    4th  Dec.,  1899,  vol.  ii.    2  vols.,  8vo J       the  Currency 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash^ 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets I  The  Secretary  of  th e- 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.    Monthly  |       Treasury 

Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  for   quarter  1   The   Department   of 

ended  31  Dec,  1899.     94  pp.,  8ro.     1900  /       State 

Mineral    Resources    of    the     United     States,    1896.  "1  -j^-^  J  S  K  4tie 

2  vols J 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1898.     (Pro-  "1  The    United    State* 

duction  and  Manufactures.)     2  vols.,  la.  8vo j       Geological  Survey 

Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  .  .  .  during  1899. 1  Tlie  Department   oi 

8vo.     1899   J       State 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.   1899.   22nd  1  The  Treasury  Bu- 

number.     8vo J       reau  of  Statistics 

Connecticut.     State  Board  of  Health.     22iid  Annual  1 

Report  of  the  Board,  with  Registration  Report  for  V  The  Board  of  Healtis 

1898.     Diagrams.     8vo.     1900 J 

Illinois.     Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.     18th  Annual  l 

Coal  Report,  1899;  also  1st  Annual  Report  of  the  V  The  Bureau 

Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices,  1899.     8to J 

Massachusetts.      Metropolitan  Water  Board.      Eifth")   iji     -n      j 

Annual  Report  for  1899.     Maps  and  j^lates.     8vo.    J 
JVew  York  State — 

Report   of   Committee  on  Canals  (with  Statistical"!   Tl  c  Se  relar  -  of  tl  p- 
Tables  and  Data  relating  to  Canals  and  Commerce  >       -^,         ...     ^ 
ofNew  York),  1899.     Diagrams,  &c.    8vo.     1900  J       ^ommiuee 

University  of.     College  Department.     2nd  Annual  "I 

Report,  1899.    Vol.  ii.    Professional  Education  in  ^  The  University 

the  United  States.     8vo J 

Boston — 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Department  for  1898."^ 

2  vols.     8vo.     Plates,  &c.     Boston.     1899 m,„     c«„«  d;^-,    t\^ 

_,     .  .     ,  -r,     .  ,      r.     Toriri      T)    i     •»  t  ■'•''c     statistics    Ue- 

Municipal  Register  for  1899.     Portraits [>      partment 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of   Ordinary  Revenue,  |       " 

1894-98.     4to      1900 J 

Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.    Report  "1  Mr.  Edward   Atkin- 

for  1899.     14  pp.,  4to J       son 

yew    York.     Public    Library.      Bulletin.      (^""*'"^t.  The  Library 

numbers) J  ^ 

Philadelphia    Museums,      The   American    Merchant T 

Marine    compared  with   that   of    other    countries.  \  The  Museums 

17  pp.,  8vo.     rjoo  J 

Cuba.      Census    of,    takon   under   direction    of    War!   The     W^ar    Dcpart- 
Department.     Bulletins  Nos.  1 — 3.     8vo.     1900...  J       uicnt 

Dun's  Review,  No.  349,  1900  ((ontains:  Statistics  of  1  Messrs.  R.   G.  Duja 

Failures  in  Ist  quarter  of  1900)    J       and  Co. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.     Papers  and  Transac-l  m,    o     •  » 

IT    1       ■    V       oo        lor.n  f   iue  bOClCty 

tions.      vol.  VI,  Is o.  22.     1899  J  •' 

American  Economic  Association.     Publications.     3rdi 

Scries.  Vol.  i,  No.  1,  Pap.-rs  and  Proceedings  of  I  „.,  A.,„;_i:on 
12th  Annual  Meeting,  Dec  ,  1899.  No.  2,  The  end  f  "^''^  Associauon 
of  villainage  in  England,    bvo.    1900 J 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.    Series  xvii,  No.  6."^ 

The  Labadist  Colony  in  Mai-yland :    B.  B.  James, 

1899.     Nos.  7  and  8,  Slavery  in  the  State  of  North 

Carolina:    J.   S.  Ba.ssett,  1899.     Nos.  9— 11,  The 

early   development   of  tlie    Chesapeake    and    Ohio  |>  The  University 

Canal  project:   G.  W.  Ward,  1899.    No.  12,  Public 

Educational  "Work  in  Baltimore :    H.    B.  Adams, 

1899.      Series   xviii,    Xos.    1 — 4,   Studies   in   State 

Taxation  .  .  .  edited  by  ./.  R.  Hollander,  1900  J 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.     Bulletins,  vol.  i,  T 

No.  1.     Also  register  for  1899-1900,  Svo J  " 

The  International  Competition  for  the  PhcEbe  Hearst! 

Architectural  plan  for  the  University  of  California.  >  The  Committee 

152  pp.,  obi.  4to.,  plans,  &c.     [1899]    J 

Uruguay — 

Anuario    Estadistico    de    la   Eepublica.     Aiio    1898.  "1   The    Statistical    Bu- 

Diagrams,  la.  8vo J       reau 

Comercio  exterior  y  movimiento  de  Navegacion  al  aiio  1   -.r     t   a   t^  i^- 

1897.     60  pp.,  la  Svo.     1898 j  ^^^-  ^-  ^-  ^^^^'^ 

Mortalidad  de  la  Eepublica  en  el  ano  1899.     12  pp.,  "i   The    Department   of 


I 


8vo J       Civil  Registration 

International — 

Bulletin      International     des     Douanes.       (Current  "I  _,     _       ,     ,.  m     i 

numbers.)     8vo |  ^^^  ^°^^-^  <^^  ^''^^^ 

International  Commercial  Congress  . .  .  held  under  the"] 

auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  I   The        Philadelphia 

in  Philadelphia,  1899.     Official  Proceedings  of  the,  |        Museum 

442  pp.,  portraits,  4to.    1899.... J 

Institut   international   de    Statistique.     Annuaire    de^ 

Statistique  internationale.     1°  annee,  1886.     22  pp.,  j 

8vo.     Rome,  1886.     (proof) )■  Mr,  H.  G.  Rawson 

Institut  international  de  Statistique.     Compte-rendus.  | 

Congresses,  1887.96.     Svo J 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Trade  by  Rail  and  River  in  India  in  1898-99  and  the  "1  The   Statistical   Bu- 
four  preceding  years.      11th  issue.     Fol.     1900    ....  J       reau 

Assam.     Report  on  Labour  immigration  into  Assam  1   at     t  o   tt  li.- 
for  1S9S.     Map,  fol.     1899  /  ^^^'-  ^-  ^-  ^''^^'^ 

Bengal.      General  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  \  The   Lieutenant- 
Bengal  for  1898-99.     Maps,  fol J     Governor  of 

East  Indian  Railway.     Diagrams  of  Traffic,  audited  1  m     n 

2nd  half-year  of  1899.     Fol /  ^^'^  Company 

British  South  Africa  Company — 

Directors'  Report  and  Accounts,  1897-98.     Maps 1 

Reports  on  the  administration  of  Rhodesia,  1897-98.  >  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic 
406  pp.,  maps,  4to J 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Sesxioii  1S90.     Sf.isioiial  Papers.     Vols.  3,  Insurance."^ 
4,  Trade  and  Commerce.     5,  Trade  and  Navigation. 
6,  Inland  Revenue,  Agriculture,  Archives.  7,  Farms, 

Criminal  Statistics  

Session  1900.     Sessional  Papers — 

Agriculture.     Eeport  of  Minister  of,  for  1898-99  .... 

Civil  Service  Examiners.     Report  of,  for  1899 

Convict  Labour.     Action  of  Government  in  respect 

to  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Twine,  produced  by.... 

Estimates  for  1901  

Indian   Affairs.       Report   of   Department   of,   for 

1898-99.     Plates 

Insurance  companies.     Abstract  of  Statements  for 

1899 

Marine  and  Fisheries.     Report  of  Department  for 

1899.     2  vols 

Militia   and   Defence.     Report  of   Department  of, 

for  1899    

North-west  Mounted  Police.     Report  for  1899 

Penitentiaries.  '  Report  of  Minister  of  Justice  as  to, 

for  year  1898-99 

Penitentiaries.     Supplement  to  Report  as  to,  1899. 

(Dorchester  Penitentiary  Inquiry)  

Postmaster-General.  Report  of,  for  year  1898-99.... 
Public  works.  Report  of  Minister  of,  for  1898-99.... 
Railways  and  Canals.     Report  of  Department  for 

year  1898-99 

Secretary  of  State.     Report  of,  for  1899 

Trade  and  Navigation.     Tables  of.  for  1898-99 

Trade  and  Commerce      Report  of  Department  of, 

for  1898-99  J 

Cliartcred  Banks.     List  of  Shareholders  in,  as  on  \ 

31  Dec,  1899  / 

Ontario.  Department  of  Agriculture  :  Leaflets.  The 
Weeds  of  Ontario.  The  San  Jose  and  other  scale 
insects,  1900 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Act."  of  Parliament.     Session  1899.     8vo ~ 

Civil  Service  List,  and  Calendar,  1900.     Map,  8vo.  ... 

Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament.    Session  1899... 

Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings,  Session  1899 
Financial,  Railways,  General,  Annual  Departmental  \- 
Reports.     4  vols.,  map.s,  &c.,  fol 

Appendix  II  to  Votes  and  Proceedings.  Session  1899. 
Reports  of  Select  Committees,  &c.  2  vols.,  plates, 
&c.,  8vo 


Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G.,  JiL.D. 


Mr.  N.  S.  Garland 


the  Department 


The  Government  of 
the  Colony 


J 

New  South  Wales — 

Statistical  Register  for  1899.  Parts  1,  Public  Finance."] 

2,  Local  Government.     3,  Shipping I   The         Government 

Australasian  Statistics,  1899.     Population  and  Vital  [       Statistician 

Statistics  J 

Public  Works.  Report  of  Department  of,  for  1898-99. 1  The     Agent-General 

Diagrams,  fol /      of  N.S.  Wales 
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(h)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  South  Wales— Co«/f/. 

Returns   from    Re":istrar-Gencrars    Department    fori   m     -n     •  ^^        /-, 
1899.     (Deeds,   Trade   Marks,   Land    Titles,   yital  I  ^^^•^,^^o^^^^"^'-^'^"^- 
Statistics.)     7  pp.,  Ibl J       ^^'■ 

New  Zealand — 

New  Zealand  Institute.  Mangareva  Dictionai-r,  1  mi  t  .  •, 
Gambier  Islands.     121  pp.,  8vo.    Wellington,  1899  /  "^^^  institute 

Wellinqton.  Harbour  Board.  Accounts,  &e.,  fori  m.  t>  i 
1899;     Fol j  The  Board 

The    Truth    about    the    New    Zealand    Compulsory] 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act.    38  pp.,  >  Dr.  B.  W.  Ginsburg 
8vo.     1898 J 

South  Australia — 

Agricultural  Statistics.     Season  1899 — 1900.     14  pp The  Chief  Secretary 

Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery.     Report,  "I   The   General  Direc- 

for  1898-99.     Fol J       tor  and  Secretary 

Rainfall  in  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Terri- 1  ■.,     t  a   -ir  i^- 

tory  dui'ing  1896.     Maps,  fol |  ^^-  ^-  ^-  ^^^^'^ 

Straits  Settlements — 

Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  Perak  for  1896.     Fol Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic 

The   Perak   Government   Gazette.     (Current   weekly!   The         Government 
numbers)  /      Secretary 

Victoria — 

Friendly  Societies.     21st  Annual  Report  for  1898 1  mi  a     •+     f 

Statistical  Register  for  1898.      Parts  7.  Production.  \  -^^3f      Assistant 
8,  Accumulation • J      Government  Statist 

Western  Australia — 

Statistical   Register   for  1898.      Parts   6,   Industrial]   mr,     xj     •  f       n 
Establishments.     7,  Mineral  Statistics  and  Water  V  -^iie^-Kegistrar-Uene. 
Conservation.     11,  Local  Government J 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army  Medical  Department.     Report  for  1898,  with  1  rjj^^  Department 

Appendix.     Vol.  xl.     Diagrams,  &c.,  8vo.     1900  ....  J  ^ 

Army   Veterinary   Department.      Annual    Statistical] 

and  General  Report  for  year  ending  31st  Mai'ch,  ^  „ 

1899.     Fol J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers) The  Board  of  Trade 

Building   Societies.      5th   Annual   Report   for    1899.  ]  The  Chief  Registrar 

(27.)     1900 J     of  FriendlySocieties 

Coal  Tables,  1883-98.     (134.)     1900    ] 

Emigration   and    Immigration    from    and    into    the  V  The  Board  of  Trade 

United  Kingdom  in  1899.     (163.)     1900    J 

Fleets.       (Great    Britain    and    Foreign    Countries.)  1   p       ,        , 

(313.)     1899 i  ^"I'^'^'isea 

Foreign  Trade  and  Commerce.     Accounts  relating  to  ] 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  certain  Foreign  Countries  >  The  Board  of  Trade 

and  British  Possessions.    (Current  numbers.)    1900  J 

2  b2 
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(c)  United   Kingdom   and   its   Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingrdom — Contd. 

Labour    Department    of    Board    of    Trade.       Sixth"! 

Annual    Abstract    of    Labour    Statistics,   1898-99.  >  The  Board  of  Trade 

rCd-119.J     8to J 

Local    GoTernment    Board.       Supplement    to    28th  1 

Annual    Report,    containing    Report    of     Medical  >The  Medical  Officer 

OfRccr  for  1898-99.     Plates.     [C-9445.]     8vo J 

Mines  and  Quarries  :    General  Report  and  Statistics  "1 

for   1898,  Part  4,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Statistics.  vThe  Home  Office 

For  1899,  Part  1,  District  Statistics j 

Municipal  Corporations.  (Reproductive Undertakings.)  1  p,,__i,„„  j 

(88.)     1899 J  ^"^'^^^"'^ 

Sea  Fisheries,  1899.     (58.)     1900    i 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  I  ■pij.  Board  of  T    de 

Possessions    of    the    United    Kingdom.      Part   22,  (" 

1894-96.     [Cd-68.]     1900     J 

Great  Britain — 
Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of .    Vol.  ri,  No.  4,  "[The  Board  of  Agri- 
March,  1900    J      culture 

Agricultural  Returns  for  1899.     [Cd-166.]     Diagram, ")  mi     t>       i 
8vo.     1900   j-ine  Jioarci 

England  and  Wales —  y, 

British    Museum.      Catalogue    of    Printed    Books.  "Imj     m      ^ 

(Current  numbers.)     4to J 

Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  of"] 

Death  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in  1899    ....  I  The  Registrar- Gene- 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.    Annual  Report  of  the  |      ral  of  England 

Registrar-General  of  (1898).     [C-9417.]     1900    ....J 
Judicial  Statistics  for  1898.     Part  1,  Criminal  Statis- 1  mu    tr         rxn- 

tics.    [Cd-123.]    4to.    1900 |The  Home  Office 

London  County  Council — 
Markets.    Special  Report  relative  to  existing  markets  "1  -lyr     tt  n.  -p 

and  market  rights  ..  .    Plans,  fol.  (n.d.) /     ^'      '      '     ^^^''^ 

Port  of  London  Dock  Accommodation.     Return  of^ 

information  relating  to.     Parts  1.  Extent,  limits, 

and  general  cliiiracter  of  the  Port.     2.  Autliorities 

of  the  Port,  with  synopsis  of  their  powers,  duties, 

and    rights.      3.  System   of    government   of   the 

ports   of  the   United   Kingdom.     3   parts.     Fol.  f     Council 

1900  .    ' 

Statistical   Abstract  for  London,   1899.      Vol.   iii.  | 

8vo 1 

Technical  Education  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)  J 
London — 

Fulham    Public   Libraries.      12th  Annual  Report,  1  m,     t  i. 

1809.     8vo I/T'^^'  Librarian 

Mansion  House  Council  on  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  1  rp,     ^         ., 

Reports  for  1894-98.     5  vols.,  8vo.     Plates f  ^^^  Council 

Birminr/ham.     Report  on   the  health  of  the  city  fori  ,r,i      ■^T   i-     i    r^ir- 
1899,  and  on  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.     Dia-  I  ^^'%  ^l'''^\'if   ^'"'■'"•' 

grams.     8vo J       of  Health 

Bristol.    Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  \ 
and  of  Chief  Port  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  1899....  J  " 


The  London  County 
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(c)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Eng-land  and  Wales — Conid. 

Halifax.     Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  with  1    ,p,      ,,    ,.     ,    ^,„ 
Tji-itT-i        1           L           ID           1*11.      J-he  Medical   Ullicer 
Keports  of  bamtarj  Inspector  and  Borough  Analyst  \        p  tt    uv 
for  1899.     Diagrams.     8vo.     1900 J        ot  Mealtn 

Liverpool.  Report  on  Health  of  Liverpool  during! 
1899.     Plans.     8vo J 

West  Hartlepool.  Annual  Reports  of  Medical  Officer  1 
of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspector  for  1899.     Map  I  „ 

and  diagram.     8vo J 

Wigan.  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Health  of  Wigan,^ 
for  1899.  8vo.  Also  Reprints  on  Control  of  Infec-  I 
tious  Diseases  ...  by   Wm.    Berry.      14   pp.    8vo.  f  " 

[1899]  J 

Scotland — 

Education.     Scotch  Code  of  Regulations  for  Evening"] 

Continuation  Schools,  1900.     [Cd-147.]     8vo I  The    Scotch    Educa- 

Report   of    Committee    of     Council     on    Education,  |       tion  Department 

1899-1900.     [Cd-170.]     8vo J 

Supplement  to   Monthly    and   Quarterly   Returns  ofl 

Births,  Deaths,  and    Marriages    registered   during  I   The  Registrar-Gene- 

1899,  and  Vaccination  Returns  relative  to  Children  |       ral  of  Scotland 

born  in  1898    J 

Edinburgh.     Accounts  of  the  city  published  in  1899.  "1  The  City   Chamber- 


Fol J      lain 


} 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Abbott  (Samuel  W.).      Past   and  present  condition  of"| 

public    hygiene    and    state    medicine    in    the    United  I   rpi      Author 
States.     (No.  19,  of  series  "  Monographs  on  American  | 
Social  Economics.")     103  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1900    ...J 
Barrett  {Rosa  31.).     The  Rescue  of  the  Young.    IG  pp.,  1 

8vo.     [1900]    J 

Castro  (Jttan  Jose). — 
Estudio  de  los  Ferro-Carriles  que  ligaran  en  el  porvenir^ 
las  Republicas  Americanas  .  .  .  362  pp.,  maps,  &c.,  j 

la.  8vo.     Montevideo,  1898    I  Mr  J  S   Keltic 

Treatise   on   the  South  American  Railways  and  the  j 
Great  International   Lines  .  .  .  601  pp.,  maps,  &c.,  | 

la.  8vo.     Montevideo,  1893    j 

Chapman  (Sydnei/  J.).     Local  Government  and  State  1   -p      ,        ■, 

Aid.     142"pp.,8vo.     1899 |  ruicnaseci 

Cooper  [Joseph).     Tabular  Guides  to  Life  Assurance.  1  m,     p         ., 

Cunningham  {W.).      The  Growth  of  English  Industry i 

and  Commerce,     xiv  +  492  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     Cam-  K  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson 

bridge,  1885 J 

Ely  {Richard  T.).     Taxation  in  American  States  and"! 

Cities  by  ...  assisted  by  John  H.  Finley.    xx-^  544  pp.,  y  „ 

8vo.     New  York,  1888-  J 

Fallati   {Johannes).       Die    Statistischen    Vereine    der~| 

Englaender.     Eine  Inaugural-Dissertation  nebst  ange-  I 

hangten  Thesen  iiber  Statistik  .  .  .  1840.  vi  -t-  76  -I-  8  pp.,  (  " 

8vo.     Tiibingen,  1840 J 
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(d)  Authors,  Sec. — Contd. 
Francois  (6.).     Essai  sur  le  Commerce  et  son  organi 

sation   en  France   et   en    Angleterre.      425  pp.,  8vo.  ^  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson 

Paris,  1891    J 

Gardner  {C.  T.).     Simple  Truths:   the  English  version! 

of    a  small  Treatise   on   Political   Economy   for   the  [  Messrs.  Harrison  and 

information  of  Chinamen.    2nd  edition.     Tii  +  222pp.,  |       Sons 

Svo.     1899    J 

Gtii/ot  (Yves).     La  politique  Boer.     Faits  et  documents  | 

en    reponse    au    Docteur    Kuyper.       110    pp.,    Svo.  I  The  Author 

Paris,  1900    J 

Hautefeuille   (X.   J3.).      Des  droits  et  des  devoirs   desl 

nations  neutres  en  temps  de  guerre  maritime.      2nd  I  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson 

edition.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Paris,  1858 J 

Houses    for    the    Working    Classes  .  .  .  Extract    from"! 

Journal   of   Royal    Institute   of    British    Architects,  >  Mr.  Owen  Fleming 

1900.     30  pp.,  4to.     1900 J 

Houses  for  the  Working  Classes.     How  to  ))rovide  them"l  Messrs.    P.   S.   King 

in  Town  and  Country.     48  pp.,  8vo.     1900    J       and  Son 

Kelly   {Edmond).     Government  or  Human  Evolution.  1   Messrs.      Longmans 

Justice,     XV +  360  pp.,  Svo.     1900   J       and  Co. 

Levasseur  (-£".). — 

Comparison  dii  Travail  i  la  main  et  du  travail  ii,  la  "1  j,^^  Author 
machine.     104  pp.,  plates,  4to.     Paris,  1900  J 

L'ouvrier  americain.     L'ouvrier  au  travail.     L'ouvrier  "| 

chez  lui.      Les  questions  ouvritires.     2   vols.,  Svo.  >  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson 

Paris,  1898 J 

Loze  {Ed.).     Les  charbons  britanniques  et  leur  epuise- "j 

ment.     Recherches  sur  la  puissance  du  Royaume  Uni  I  r^^^  Author 

de  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  ...  2  vols.,  maps,  [ 

diagrams,  Svo.     Paris,  1900  J 

"  Makato  (Tentearo) ."      Japanese  Notions  of  European ~| 

Political  Economy  .  .     3rd  edit     revised  with  i.iter-  I  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^ove 

lude    and   appendix.     142  pp.,   Svo.      Camden,   JN.J.  f 

[1900]  ; J 

Men  of  the  time  :    a  Dictionary  of  contemporaries,  con-  I 

taining  biographical  notices  of  eminent  cliaracters  of  >  Dr.  B.  W.  Ginsburg 

both  sexes.     7th  edit.,  Svo.     1868    J 

Minguez  y  Vicente.     {Don  Manuel).     Tratado  de  estad- 1 

istica.    Parte  1 — 3.    1'' edicion,  4  vols.,  Svo.    Cordoba,  I- The  Author 

1898-99     J 

Ortolan  {Tfu'odore).      Ragles  Internationales  et  diplo- "1  ^^^  jj    ^  ^^^,^^^^ 

niatie  de  la  Mer.     4<^  edit.     2  vols.,  Svo.     Pans,  1864  j 
Eicardo  {Varid).    Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Hutches  i 

Trower  and  others,  1811-23.     Edited  by  James  Bonar  I  The  Council  of  Uni- 

and  J.  H.  Hollander,     xxii  +  240  pp.,  Svo.     Oxford,  |       versity  College 

1899  J 

Mozenraad  (C'.). — 

Tables  comparing  Gold  and  Silver  Stock  of  prii)ci))aP| 
Banks  of  Issue,  their  Bank  Kate,  rate  of  excliange  I 
on  London  ...  at  end  of  March  of  1899  and  19U0  | 
and  at  other  periods.    3  sheets }-  The  Compiler 

Imports   and    Exports   of    Great  Britain   and   other 
countries  in  tlie  first  six  and  first  nine  months  of  | 

1891-99  and  in  years  1895-99.     Sheets    J 

Sau    {Leon).      Les    Finances  de  la  France  sous   la  3M   „      ,        , 

Republique.     2  vole.,  2'  edit.,  Svo.     Paris,  1898-99   ...  J  *^"^c'^'^*^" 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Schireiizer   {Dr.   Carl  A.  v.).      Die  handelspolitisclien "j 

Interessen  der  osterreich.     Landwirtschafb.     23  pp.,  >•  The  Author 

8vo.     [1900]    J 

Scoif  (E.   C).     The  cleausiug  of  spirits  by  treatment  T 

with  cold  air.     10  pp.,  8vo.     1899    J  " 

Se!/d  {Richard).     Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  United] 

Kingdom  during  1899.     Fol.,  2  pp J  " 

Smart  {William).     Taxation  of  Land    Values  and  thel   p      •,        -, 

Single  Tax.     viii  +  125  pp.,  8vo.     Glasgow,  1900    ..  .  J  ^"i''^^*'*^*^^ 
/Smith    {A.    M.).      Coins   and    Coinage.      The    United] 

States  Mint,  Philadelphia  .  .  .  120  pp.,  illustrations,  i-  Dr.  B.  W.  Ginsburg 

8vo.     Phila.     [1882] J 

Smith  {Charles   W.).     Price-Famines.      The  result   of] 

"  Corners."     The  Crime  of  the  Century.    Tlie  Budget  >  The  Author 

Tax  on  Produce  Contracts.     15  pp.,  870.     1900    J 

Stevens  {Robert).     An  Essay  on  Average  and  on  other] 

Subjects  connected  with  .  .  .  Marine  Insurance.     5th  >  The  War  Office 

edit.     8vo.     xvi  4- 318  pp.     [1835] J 

Supan    {Alexander).      Die    Bevolkerung  der    Erde  .  .  .  1    p       ■,         , 

Heft  10.     Europa.     84  pp.,  8to.     Gotha,  1899 |  rurcnasea 

Supino  {Camilla) .     La  Navigazione  dal  punto  di  vista  ]  r,,,       ,    ,, 

eeonomico.   2*  Edizione.    124  pp.,  8vo.    Torino.    1900/ 
Tattersall  {  William).     Cotton  Trade  Circular  for  1899.  ] 

8  pp.,  4to.     Manchester.     1900    J  " 

Taylor  {J.).   Taylor's  Builder's  Price-Book  ...  corrected  ]  mi     \\r      r)a, 

to  January,  1813.     xi  +  143  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1813 f     ^  ^^'"^^  ^^^^ 

Thomas    {Emile).       Histoire    des    ateliers    nationaux.  ]  t»       ^        ^ 
on-          o          T>    •        10x0  ^Purchased 

39o  pp.,  8vo.     Pans.     1848  j 

Virgilii   {Filippo).      Cooperazione   uelle    Sociologia    e] 

nella   legislazione    (Manuali    Hoepli).     x  -t   228  pp.,  >  The  Publishers 

12mo.     Milano.     1900   J 

WeddelSj  Co.  {W.)  — 

Prices  and  Imports  of  Frozen  Meat,  1894  99.  Diagrams') 

showing  fluctuations  in  each  month.     4  sheets    I   Messrs.  Weddel  and 

Eeview  of   the   Frpzen   Meat   Trade,    1896-99,   with  [       Co. 

Supplements j 

Willcox  {Walter  F.)— 

Negro  criminality.     25  pp.,  8vo.     Boston.     1899 ] 

Plans  for  the  twelfth  census,  ^vith  brief  statement  of  >  The  Author 

plans  for  Agricultural  Census.    24 pp.,  Svo.    1899    J 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 
British  Association.     Report  of  69th  Meeting  at  Dover]  mu     *        ■  »• 

in  Sept.,  1899.     Plates,  8vo.     1900 |  ^^^  Association 

Cobden  Club.     Eeport  and  List  of  Members  for  1899.  "1  mi     pi   1 

62  pp.,  8vo J 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     Appendix  to  24th  ]  ^^     T  <s   ir  if 

and  2oth  Reports  for  1896  and  1897.     2  vols.,  Svo J  ^^^*'  ''■  *'  -^^^"^ 

Exeter   Chamber  of   Commerce.      Annual   Report   for"] 

1899.     8vo I  4,.    p   T,r   T,-  ] 

Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce   and    Shipping.     Annual  f  ^^'^  ^-  ^^-  -^enneay 

Report  for  1898-99.     Svo J 
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(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
Howard  Association.     Leaflets — The   "  Rural  Exodus,"") 

and     "Back    to    the    Land" — Denmark's    example.  | 

The  Housing  of  tlic  Poor  and  its  Amelioration.     1900  )■  The  Association 
Imperial  South  African  Association.     The  British  case  j 

against  tlio  Boer  Republics.     36  pp.,  8vo   J 

Institute    of     Actuaries    and     Faculty     of    Actuaries.  1 

Combined  experience  of  LiJ'c  Annuitants  (1863-93)  ....  j 

deduced  from  records  contributed  by  Companies  in  !   The  Joint  Mortality 

respect  of    Annuities    granted    within    the    United  \       Committee 

Kingdom  .  .  .  Unadjusted  Data,     riii  +  215  pp.,  Svo.  j 

1899 .J 

Liverpool   Literary   and   Philosophical   Society.      Pro-  \  rpj^g  gocjety 

ceedings.     No.  53,  Session,  1898-99.     Svo. ,  plates,  &c.  J  ^ 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions.     Session  1 

1898-99.     8vo ' J 

Peabody  Donation  Fund.     35tli  Annual  Report  of  ^^^  \ -phe  Sccretarv 

Trustees  for  1899    J  ^ 

Trades   Union  Congress.     Report  of  the  32nd  AnnualT 

Trades  Union  Congress,   Plymouth,  1899.      110  pp.,  >  Purchased 

plates,  8vo.     1899 J 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British). 

Annual  Register  for  1899  

Banking  Almanac,  1900 

Bourne's  Handy  Assurance  Manual,  1899.     By  William 

Schooling,     Sm.  8vo 

British  Almanac  for  1900 

County  Councils  .  .  .  Companion,  1900    

Directoi'y  of  Directors  for  1900    

Financial  Reform  Almanac  for  1900    

Howes'  Directory  to  Metropolitan  Charities  for  1900  ....  j 
Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1900.  | 

Svo I 

Official  Year-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  1900 

Stock  Exchange  Y''ear-Book  for  1900  | 

Willings'  Press  Guide,  1900 J 

Brewers'  Almanack  and  "Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Annual"! 

for  1900 J 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  Limited,  Annual  for  "I 

1900 J 

Insurance    Register    1900 :    containing  a  record  of   the 

yearly  progress  and  the  present  financial  position  of 

Britisli  Insurance  Associations,     viii -f  134  pp.    Svo... 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Official  Annual  (6th  year  of  issue)  1 

for  1900.     Svo J 

Newspaper  Press  Directory.     55th  Annual  Issue,  1900.  1 

La.  Svo • J 

Post  Magazine  Almanack,  the  Insurance  Directory,  &c.,  "I 

for  1900.     Svo J 

Statesman's  Year-book,  1900.     Maps.     Svo.     1899 


'  Purchased 


Mr.  P.  C.  Morgan 

Mr.  J.  M.  Knights 

Messrs.    C.    and    E. 
Layton 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Deane 

Messrs.  C.   Mitchell 
and  Co. 

The  Publishers 

The  Editor 
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JOURNAL 
OF   THE   ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL 

For  the  Financial  Year  ended  Slsi  December,  1899,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Tear  ending  I'dth  June,  1900,  presented  at  tlie 
Sixxr-SixTH  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms,  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  \^th  of  Jxuie,  1900. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Sixty-sixth  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  31st  December  last  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Particulars. 

1899. 

Average 

for  the  previous 

Ten  Years. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December  

896 
181 

44 
62 

964 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above 

177 

Number  lost  bv  death,  withdrawal,  or  default 

64 

New  Fellows  elected 

46 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  38  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  the  Society  has  lost  13  by  death  or  resignation,  so  that  the 
number  at  present  on  the  list  is  921. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  the  undermentioned 
Fellows  since  June  last  year  : — 

Date  of  Election. 

d  Allard,  Alphonse  1887 

Atkinson,  George  W 1871 

Birkrayre,  William 1892 

d  Buiice,  John  T 1865 

Clarke,  Ebeuezer 1871 

Cockle,  Major  George 1873 

Elliot,  WiUiam  Henry 1885 

c  d  p  Farrer,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 1878 

c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers. 
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Date  of  Election — Contd. 

Gnssiot,  John  Peter,  J.P 1879 

d  Grimshaw,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  C.B.,  M.A 1883 

Proctor,  William     1884 

e  d  p  Kuwson,  Sir  Rawson  W„  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 1835 

Sawyer,  Lucian  Willard 1888 

Singer,  Charles  Douglas 1850 

Snell,  Arthur  Henry    1887 

Tait,  Patrick  M.,  F.R.G.S 1859 

Vernon,  Dr.  Henry  H 1897 

Watson,  T.  Wilkinson      1883 

Williams,  Henry  Maunder  1881 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  exhibited  in  the 
table  shown  at  p.  377,  in  which  the  particulars  are  contained  for 
the  twenty-five  years  1875-99. 

The  papers  read  and  the  FelloAvs  elected  at  each  of  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  as  follows: — 


Session  1899-1900. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2\st  November,  1899, 
Major  P.  G.  Crauue,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Walter  Gorst  Clay. 
Lconida  Colescu,  D.Sc. 
Miles  Menander  Dawson. 
Edward  William  Garnon. 
IJenjamin  Richard  Gelling 
Herbert  Dillon  Gouge. 
Frank  Drew  Harris,  M.B. 


John  Castell  Hopkins. 

Arthur  Lee. 

James  William  iMiller. 

John  Yeadcn  Ormsby. 

Charles  Frank  Rowthorn. 

Frank  Sanderson. 

Ernst  Gottfried  Stenberg. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Crawford  read  a  Paper  on  "Notes  on  the  Food 
"  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part : — Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Dr.  Hermann  Gerlich,  Mr.  Sydney 
Young,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  Mr.  R.  Price- Williams,  Mr.  George 
Howell,  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  Mr.  G.  B.  Dobson,  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Gordon, 
Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie  (Chairman),  and  Mr. 
Crawford  in  reply. 


«   Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicates  tliose  who  had  contributed  Papers. 
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Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19fh  Deceniher,  1899. 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 


The  following:  were  elected  Fellows 


Arthur  Bourne. 

Stephen  E.  Court. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B. 

Osmond  Elim  D'Avi^dor-Goldsmid. 


Arthur  Ellis  Franklin. 
Thomas  Morgan  Morris. 
George  Paish. 
George  Beeby  Setchfield. 


Mr.  George  Henry  Wood  read  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Statistics  of 
"  Working  Class  Progress  since  1860." 

In  tlie  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  George  Howell,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Professor 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Hartley,  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell  (Chairman),  and. 
Mr.  Wood  in  reply. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \&th  Jamiary,  1900. 

Richard  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Alfred  James  Bethell.  I        James  Patterson  Logan. 

Edwin  Leach  Hartley.  |        John  W.  Miller. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Rozenraad  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  International 
"  Money  Market." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part:— Mr-  R-  B.  Martin  (Chairman),  Mr.  H.  Schmidt,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Lesley  C.  Probyn,  Mr.  J.  Barr  Robertson,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Rozenraad  in  reply. 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1900. 

Lesley  C.  Probyx,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following^  were  elected  Fellows: — 


Samuel  W.  Abbott,  M.D. 

William  Henry  Aston. 

James  Thomas  Herbert  Baily. 

George  Crowley. 

Jose  Simao  Da  Costa. 

'J'he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 


Professor  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D. 
Owen  Fleming. 
George  Goodsir. 
Alexis  Raffiilovitch. 
Charles  Farley  Trenerry. 
Samuel  Herbert  Wolfe. 


Monsieur  Marcus  Rubin,  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Denmark,  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

2c2 
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Ml-.  J.  A.  Baincs,  C.S.I.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Census-Taking  and 
"  its  Limitations." 

In  the  discussion  wliicli  followed,  tlie  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  L.  C.  Probyn  (Chairman),  Sir  Robert  Giffbn,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bailey,  Mr.  W.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Reginald  Dudfield,  Mr. 
N.  A.  Humphreys,  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gorame,  Mr.  W.  Grime, 
Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Baines  in  reply. 


Fifth  Ordinari/  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  March,  1900, 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following:  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Clmrlos  J.  Bullock. 

Adoli)lius  Ilutrli  Carter. 

John  S.  Clark'. 

The  Rifiht  Hon.  Lord  Hilliiigdon. 

John  Holliday. 

William  Hunt. 


Thomas  Mackay. 
Harry  T.  Newcomb. 
Simon  Newton  Dexter  North. 
Arthur  Eccles  Wall. 
William  F.  Willoughby. 
Frederick  H.  Wines,  M.D. 


John  Edwin  Yerbury. 

The  Howard  Medal  Prize  Essay,  by  Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett,  on 
"  The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  together  with  Statistics  of 
"  their  Numbers,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Professor  Hull,  Mv.  W.  Chance,  Dr.  W.  D.  Morrison, 
Mr.  John  Glover,  Dr.  J.  Macdonell,  Mr.  William  Tallack,  Mr. 
Jesse  Argyle,  Mr.  H.  McNiel,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hastings  Jay,  and 
Sir  Francis  S.  Powell  (Chairman). 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  24^^  April,  1900. 
A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Henry  Hamilton  Beamish.        |         James  Kuttner. 
Francis  Seymour  Weldon. 

^Ir.  H.  R.  Bence- Jones  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Consumption  of 
"  Alcoholic  Beverages." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman  (Chairman),  Professor  Edgeworth, 
Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pittar,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
Mr.  C.  Czarnikow,  Mr,  John  Glover,  Mr.  F.  W,  Lawrence, 
Mr,  A.  H.  Bailey,  Mr.  P.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Bence-Jones  in 
reply. 
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Seventh  Orduiaru  Meeting,  Tnesdai/,  15th  May,  1900. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  H.  Fowler,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Walter  Sumuel  Kinnear.        |        A.  Warren-Jones. 

The  President  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  "Municipal 
"  Finance  and  Municipal  Enterprise." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chai'les  Booth,  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  arrangements'  for  the 
Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1900, 
are  as  follows  • — 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  to 
be  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  are  to  be  proposed  as  Fellows : — 

Cecil  Gerard  Ablett.       |       Arthur  Cecil  Pigou. 
Henry  Wolfenden. 

The  Paper  to  be  read  is  on  "  The  Defence  Expenditure  of  the 
"  Empire,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 


The  chief  event  of  the  session  1899-1900,  outside  the  Society's 
usual  course,  has  been  the  work  in  connection  with  its  special 
Census  Committee. 

This  Committee,  whose  earlier  meetings  were  noticed  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  has  continued  its  labours.  A  second  interim 
report  was  made  in  November,  1899,  adopted  by  the  Council,  and 

•  The  above  intended  arrangements  were  duly  carried  out.  The  candidates 
proposed  were  all  unanimously  elected.  The  Society's  silver  Guy  Medal  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Crawford  for  his  Paper  on  "  Food  Supply  of 
"  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,"  read  before  the  Society 
on  the  21st  November,  1899. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  paper,  the 
undermentioned  took  part : — Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Mr.  George 
Howell,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Mr.  H.  Seymour  Trower,  Mr,  C.  McL.  McHardy, 
Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Mr.  H.  F,  Wyatt,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  reply. — Ed. 
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presented  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  the  19th  February, 
1900,  the  Census  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Census  Committee  then  saw  that  of  their  nine 
recommendations  the  large  majority  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

I.  The  nniformit])  which  they  held  to  be  so  desirable  had 
been  secured  in  two  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
TI.  The  date  for  the  taking  of  the  census  recommended  by 
the  Society  had  been  adopted. 

III.  The    nafionalitij    of    those    born    abroad    is    to    be    re- 

corded. 

IV.  The  word  tenement  is  substituted  for  the  word  storey  in 

the  Act. 
V.  The  prescription  that  schedules  are  to  be  copied  into  looks 
has  been  omitted,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  practice  to 
be  followed  on  this  point  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Registrars-General. 
VI.  The   record  of    houses    occupied    though   not  inhabited  is 
secured. 
VII.  The  Bill  ivas  introduced  early  enough  in  the  session  of  the 
year  before  that  in  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken, 
to  allow  what   will  probabl}"-  prove  to  be  fair,  if  not 
abundant,  time  for  preparation. 

There  was,  however,  one  very  serious  omission  in  the  Bill, 
to  which  attention  was  necessarily  drawn,  in  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  taking  of  an  intermediate  census  in  the  year 
1906.  The  Government,  though  expressing  themselves  as  not 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  quinquennial  census, 
intimated  that,  iu  their  view,  the  pi'opcr  time  for  seeking  to  obtain 
power  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  be  in  the 
session  of  1905,  and  they  accordingly  declined  to  insert  a  provision 
to  this  effect  in  the  present  Bill,  The  forms  of  the  House  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  an  amendment  to  the  desired  effect  by 
those  who  sought,  on  the  Society's  behalf,  to  move  it.  The  Bill 
therefore  became  law  in  its  original  shape.  But  the  movement 
set  on  foot  by  the  Society's  appeal  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
learned  Societies,  Town  and  County  Councils,  and  other  public 
bodies,  seems  to  be  widespread,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the 
time  arrives  there  will  be  forthcoming  evidence  of  so  strong  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  intermediate  census,  that  the 
Government  of  the  day  will  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  the 
necessary  legislation. 
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During  the  sessional  year  the  Society  has  had  to  deplore  the 
removal  by  death  of  two  of  its  Fellows  who  had  served  in  tlic  office 
of  President :  Lord  Farrer,  who  died  on  the  11th  October,  1899, 
had  been  President  in  the  years  1894-96,  and  Sir  Rawson  W. 
Rawson,  who  had  not  only  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  in  the 
sessions  of  1884-85  and  1885-86,  but  had  also  been  Editor  of  the 
Jotirnal  in  the  Society's  early  days,  and  a  Member  of  Council  from 
1836-42,  and  again  from  1876  till  the  time  of  his  death,  passed 
away  on  the  20th  November,  1899.  To  the  exertions  and  influence 
of  the  latter  the  Society  owes  in  great  part  its  Charter,  and  the 
Council  are  desirous  of  placing  on  record  the  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  which  they  owe  to  him  for  the  constant  interest  which 
he  evinced  in  its  welfare,  and  the  attention  which  down  to  his  final 
illness  he  devoted  to  its  work  and  progress.  Sir  Rawson  W. 
Rawson's  family,  recognising  the  regard  in  which  the  Society  was 
held  by  their  late  relative,  presented  to  the  library  a  number  of 
statistical  works  from  his  collection. 

A  slight  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Library :  these  did  not  prescribe  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
volumes  which  individual  Fellows  might  have  out  at  any  one 
time.  The  need  for  such  a  limitation  is  more  fully  appreciated 
when,  as  is  now  the  case,  Fellows  make  larger  use  of  their 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  borrowing  of  books,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  thought  advisable  to  declare  that  no  Fellow  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  more  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time.  By 
this  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  convenience  of  those  who 
refer  to  the  Library  will  be  safeguarded,  whilst  the  practice  of  the 
Society  in  this  matter  will  be  brought  into  line  with  that  observed 
in  most  other  societies,  and  at  the  same  time  no  hardship  will  be 
inflicted  upon  any  individual  Member. 

In  the  summer  of  1899,  on  learning  that  the  University  of 
London  was  to  be  removed  to  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  at  South  Kensington,  the  Council  approached  the 
Government  with  a  request  for  the  grant  of  accommodation  for 
the  Society  in  the  premises  vacated  at  Burlington  House.  But  in 
spite  of  the  influential  support  given  to  this  request  by  dis- 
tinguished Fellows,  the  application  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  the  whole  of  the  available  room  would  be 
required  for  other  purposes. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  statistical  publications 
now  issued  taxes  heavily  the  Society's  space  for  books,  and  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  dispose,  by  sale  or  exchange,  of  certain 
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works  which  either  were  duplicates  or  dealt  with  subjects  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Society's  objects.  The  gi'eatest  care  has, 
of  course,  been  taken  that  nothing  should  be  parted  with  which 
could  in  any  way  be  of  statistical  interest  or  value. 

Being  desirous  of  encouraging  the  study  of  statistics  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  the  Council  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  London  School  of  Economics  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement 
whereby,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
own  Fellows,  they  may  be  enabled  to  permit  the  students  of 
the  School  to  have  access  to  the  Society's  library  for  study  and 
research.  The  aiTangement  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  bat  the 
Council  expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  extend  the  Society's 
usefulness  in  the  direction  indicated. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  under  which  the  Guy  Medal 
was  instituted,  the  Council  have  awarded  a  medal  in  silver  to 
Mr.  R.  F.  Crawford  for  his  Paper,  "  Notes  on  the  Food  Supply 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany," 
read  before  the  Society  at  its  meeting  on  the  21st  November, 
1899. 

The  Howard  Medal  for  1898-99  (together  with  20L)  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett  for  her  essay  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Sentences  on,  and  Punishments  of.  Juvenile  Offenders 
"  in  the  Chief  European  Countries  and  the  United  States."  This 
essay  was  read  at  the  Society's  ordinary  meeting  in  March,  1900. 

Subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  the  Howard  Medal  for  1899-1900 
will  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  "  The  results  of 
"  State,  Municipal,  and  Organised  Private  Action  on  the  Housing 
"  of  the  Working  Classes  in  London  and  in  other  Large  Cities 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  following  subject  has  been  selected  for  1900-1901 : — 

"  The  history  and  statistics  of  Tropical  Diseases,  with  especial 
"  Reference  to  Bubonic  Plague." 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  experiment  made  during 
the  last  session,  Avhen  some  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  Society's  own  rooms,  several  of  these  Meetings  have  again 
been  held  in  the  Council  room,  and  this  arrangement  appears  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.  On  three  occasions,  however, 
meetings,  at  which  an  unusually  large  attendance  was  anticipated, 
were  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  that 
Institution,  for   its   courtesy   in   allowing   the   Royal    Statistical 
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Society  the  use  of  its  rooms,  the  Council  desires  to  express   its 
hearty. thanks. 

The  average  attendance  of  Fellows  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
during  the  past  session  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.  The  question  of  the  hour  for  meeting  which  is  most 
convenient  to  the  Society  again  received  the  attention  of  the 
Council,  who  ai'e  still  of  opinion  that  the  present  practice  suits 
the  greater  number  of  the  Fellows,  and  they  propose  to  continue 
to  hold  these  meetings  at  5  p.m. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  year  1890  the  number  of  Fellows 
on  the  list  shows  a  gain  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  There 
have  been  elected  62  new  Members,  as  against  43  in  1898,  and  the 
net  gain  on  the  year,  after  allowing  for  deaths  and  resignations, 
is  18.  It  is  hoped  that  this  satisfactory  condition  of  things  may 
in  the  future  be  maintained.  But  the  Council  would  urge  upon 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  the  importance  of  their  efforts  in 
obtaining  new  candidates,  as  it  is  only  by  individual  private 
effort  that  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  who  are  therefore  likely  to  assist  its  work,  are  to  be 
brought  in. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Auditoi-s,  for  their  honorary  services 
in  auditing  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
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The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1900-1901,  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  : — 


Council  and  Officers  fob  1900-1901. 

PRESIDENT. 
THE    RIGHT   HON.   LORD  AVEBURY,  F.R.S. 


COUNCIL 


William  Mitchell  Acwortli,  M.A. 

Arthur  Huteheson  Bailey,  F.I, A. 

Jervoise  A,  Baines,  C.S.I. 
*Henry  Birclienough,  M.A. 

Horace  George  Bowen. 

Arthur  Lyon  Bowley,  M.A. 

Edward  Wm.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Nathaniel  Louis  Colien. 

Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 

Richard  Frederick  Crawford. 
*Frederick  Charles  Danvers. 
♦Geoffrey  Drage,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Prof.  F.Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,D.C.L. 
*George  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 


Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

John  Scott  Keltic,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Cliarles  S.  Loch,  B.A. 
*GeorgeB.  Longstaff,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.  A., M.P. 

Rev.Wm.  l^ouglas  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Mowbray,  Bart.,M.P. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 
*Thomas  J.  Pittar,  C.B. 

Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Richard  Price-WiUiams,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Lesley  Charles  Probyn. 

Robert  Henry  Rew. 

George  Udny  Yule. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council 

TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 

Major  Patrick  George  Craigie.     |  Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

Jervoise  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 


HONORARY   FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  estimate 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1899,  are  subjoined, 
tof^ether  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1899:— 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
Zlst  December,  1S99. 


BECEIPTS. 


£     s.   d. 


Balancein  Bank, 31st)    ~.^^.  1-7  11 
December.  1898  ...  J  *"■* 


Balance  of  Tetty  Cash.      24    3    3 

Postage  >       4    8    4 
Account  3 


Dividends  on  2,900/.  Consols  and  " 
400/.  G.N.R.  Stock ; 


Annual  Subscriptions: — 

34  Arrears j£71    8    - 

634    for^^the    yearj  ^33^    g    g 

14  in  Advance  29    8    - 

082 


273    4     6 


92  11    4 


1,432    2     6 


Compositions   95    -    - 

Journal  Sales    ICG  14    6 

Advertisements  in  Journal   34  13    - 


Total . 


£2,094    5     9 


PAYMENTS. 

ReutlessTax  £3G2  10    - 

Less  sublet    62  10    - 


Rates  and  Taxes    

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water  

Furniture  and  Kepairs 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 
Journal,  Printing £518  15 

„        Shorthand  ^       33  ^^ 
Reporting  ) 
Literary  7 


Services 


5 

8 

11     9     - 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses   

Advertising    

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals.. 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Libraiy 

Incidental  Expenses 

Guy  Medal 

Binding  copies  of  liibrary  Cata-  ) 
logue j 


Balance   per   Bank  >  ^^61     - 
Book   > 


300  -  - 
51-9 
37  12  6 
16  15  S 

550  -  - 


563  16  1 
45  16  3 
31  9  9 
77-8 
40  11  11 
82  19  4 
52  1  - 
1  10  -, 

4  2- 
1,804  15  6 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash 

„          Postage  X 
Account j 


27    4    4 
1    5  11 


289  10    3 


Total £2,094    5    9 


(Signed) 
"  e>th  February,  1900. 


"Chas.  Atkinson, 
"A.  H.  Bailey, 
"Thomas  A.Welton 


1 

,  F.C.A.,  J 


Auditors, 
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([[.)— H«TT.MATE  o/ Assets  and  Liabilities  o)i  31s<  December,  18f)9. 


LIABILITIES. 


£      s.   d. 
144    -    - 


ASSETS. 


Harrison  and  Sons,  for  Journal 

Miscellaneous,  as  per  list  168     3     4    |  ^ 

I         29    8    - 


Gash  Balances 


£     s.   d, 
289  10     3 


14  Subscriptions  received  in  ad 
vance 


341  11    4 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  ...    3,328    3  10 

(Exclusive  of  (1)  the  Rever- 
sionary Interest  bequeathed  to 
the  Society  by  the  late  Dr. 
Guy;  (2)  Books  in  the  Library; 
(8)  Journals,  &c.,  in  Stock; 
and  (4)  Pictures,  Furnitui-e, 
and  Fixtures.) 


£3,6G9  15    2 


,900;.New  2|  per  cent.  Consols  )       ^  -g^j  ^^     - 
cost )         '' 


400^.    G.N.E.    Preferred    Con- 7         ^g^  j^    g 
verted  Stock cost) 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco- 
verable  


Sundi-y  debtors 


52  10    - 


82     9    - 


£3,669  15    2 


(Signed)         "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailey,  >  Auditors.''* 

"  Qth  Februarij,  1900.  "  Thomas  A.Welton,  F.C.A., 


(III.) — Building  Fund   (Established  lO^A  JuIt/,   1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
on  31st  December,  1899. 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount  of  Fund  invested  at  date") 
of  Transfer j 

£    s.    d. 
Balance    from     1895,") 

1896, 1897,  and  1898  V       3115     5 
to  be  invested    ) 


£    s.    d. 
267    9     8 


Dividends  of  1899. 


4     5    2 


36-7 


£303  10    3 


ASSETS. 

£     s.  d.      £     s.    d. 

Stock.  Cost. 

Invested    at    date    of) 


Transfer 


:} 


251  15     3      267     9     8 


Remaining  to  be  in- 
vested at  date  of 
Transfer  


}     - 

Invested    by   Bank    of>     qk    7     a 
England  since j"    "^^     '     * 


36-7 


£287     2     7    £303  10     3 


(Signed)         "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"A.  H.  Bailey,  ^  Auditors." 

"  6th  February,  1900.  "  Thomas  A.Welton,  F.C.A.,  J 
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"  Repoet  ok  the  Auditoks  for  1899. 

*^  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Year  1899, 

"  Repoui': — 

"  That  the;/  have  compared  the  Entries  ///  the  Books  with,  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  Jauiiary  to  Slst  Decemher, 
1899,  and  find  them  correct,  shoiving  the  Receipts  {including  a 
Balance  of  273/.  45.  6c?.,  from  1898)  to  have  been  2,094/.  5s.  gd., 
and  the  Pai/menfs  1,804/.  15s.  6c?.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of 
the  Society  of  289/.  10s.  3c/.  at  the  31st  December,  1899. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities^  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  3.669/.  15s.  2c/.,  and  the  latter  to  341/.  lis.  4c/.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  3,328/.  3s.  loc/.,  exclusive  of  (1)  The 
Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Br.  Guy. 
(2)  Books  in  the  Library.  (3)  Journals,  ^"C,  in  Stock,  and  (4) 
Pictures,  Furniture,  and  Fixtures. 

"  The  amotmt  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  June,  1899,  %vas  303/.  ics.  3c/.,  of  which  267/.  9s.  8c/.  was 
invested  in  251/.  155.  3c/.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Gent  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treaszirer,  Richard  B.  Martin, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  leaving  a  sum  of  36/.  -s.  jd.  to  he  invested.  This  sum, 
together  tvith  the  amount  already  invested,  teas  transferred  to  the  name 
of  the  Society  in  July  last,  and  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  1899 
was  invested  in  iSjl.  2s.  7c/.  of  the  above-mentioned  Stock. 

"  Thei/  have  verified  the  hivestments  of  the  Society's  General 
Funds  and  the  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker's  Balance,  all  of 
inhich  were  found  correct. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1898  the  miniler 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  878,  ivhich  member  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  44,  by  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Default,  and  that  62  new  Fellotvs  v:ere  elected,  leaving  on  the  list  on 
the  31st  December,  1899,  896  Felloivs  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)      "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailev,  y  Auditors." 

"  Thomas  A.  Weltox,  F.C.A., 
"  Cjth  February,  1900. 
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Proceedings  of  the  8ixty-Sixth  Annual  Genekat.  Meeting. 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  Honorary  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  circular  convening  the  meeting  was  read. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  having  been  read  and' 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.)  said  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  Report  as  read.  It  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  papers  which  had  been  read  during  the  session,  and  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  both  the  papers  and  the  subsequent  discussions 
compared  well  in  interest  with  those  of  former  years.  There  were 
in  the  Report  two  special  points  to  which  he  might  call  attention. 
The  first  on  p.  371  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  with 
regard  to  the  Census.  That  Committee  had  continued  its  labours 
and  done  excellent  work.  It  had  proposed  various  amendments,. 
and  a  number  of  them  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  so 
that  he  thought  the  Society  had  shown,  in  spite  of  its  age,  that  it 
had  a  great  deal  of  vitality.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  numbei's  of  their  Fellows 
for  the  first  time  for  some  years.  The  net  gain  that  year  had 
been  i8,  and  he  hoped  the  increase  would  be  continued,  but,  as  had 
been  stated  in  the  Report,  they  must  rely  on  individual  Fellows  in 
that  respect.  If  each  one  would  get  a  new  Fellow  every  year,  the 
Society  would  soon  be  on  an  excellent  basis.  With  these  observa- 
tions, he  would  move  that  the  Report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried' 
unanimously. 

Mr.  George  Howell  and  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Gordon  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  George  Howell  said  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  election 
of  the  Council  and  Officers  took  place  in  a  very  formal  way,  and 
he  thought  the  time  had  come  w4ien  the  Society  should  adopt  a 
somewhat  more  democratic  method  with  regard  to  the  nomination 
for  the  Council.  It  seemed  to  him  that  some  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  to  nominate  Members  of  the  Council  beforehand.  If 
they  could  popularise  the  election  of  the  Council  a  little,  he  thought 
they  might  gain  more  Members.  He  did  not  propose  to  move  any 
resolution  on  the  matter,  but  simply  threw  out  the  suggestion  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Howell  for 
his  remarks.  He  believed  that  almost  every  learned  Societv 
elected  its  Council  in  the  same  way  as  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  but  there  were  one  or  two  which  sent  round  lists  before- 
hand, and  if  anyone  wished  to  propose  any  other  name,  he  could 
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make  that  substitutiou  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before.  If  any 
Fellow  had  anyone  to  suggest,  and  would  communicate  to  the 
Council  at  any  time,  it  would  be  considered. 

^Ir.  C.  McL.  McHardy  suggested  that  in  future  the  Annual 
Report,  and  the  list  of  proposed  Officers,  should  go  out  with  the 
notice  of  the  Annual  ]\[ceting.  Fellows  might  then  read  these 
over,  and  if  they  had  any  suggestions  to  offer,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  them. 

Dr.  GixsHDiUi  (the  Assistant  Secretary)  said  the  list  of  the 
proposed  Council  did  go  out  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  If 
the  Annual  Report  went  out  with  it  also,  the  difficulty  would  be 
that  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session  would  not  be  included.  Even 
on  the  pre.sent  occasion  they  were  only  able  to  announce  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  McHardy  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  during  the  year 
for  the  Council  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  make  it  a 
rule  that  any  suggested  alteration  in  the  list  should  be  sent  in  to 
the  Council  beforehand. 

The  CHAiRiMAN  said  he  quite  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
considered. 

The  Scrutineers  reported  that  the  proposed  Council  and 
Officers  had  been  unanimously  elected. 

The  CuAiRMAN  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scrutineers 
(which  was  carried  unanimously),  and  announced  that  the  names 
of  five  Fellows  who  were  in  default  in  paying  their  subscriptions 
■would  be  erased  from  the  list.  They  had  all  been  four  years  in 
arrear. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baixes  (Hon.  Secretary)  then  announced  that  the 
subject  for  the  Howard  Medal  for  1901  would  be  "  The  History 
and  Statistics  of  Tropical  Diseases,  with  especial  reference  to 
Bubonic  Plague." 

Mr.  Howell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
•was  seconded  by  Mr.  McHardy,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  .said  he  took  the  vote  as  not  personal  to  himself, 
but  as  an  appreciation  of  the  Avork  of  the  Council  and  others, 
especially  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
■whose  services  had  been  most  valuable  to  the  Society. 
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Municipal  Finance  and  Municipal  Enterprise.  The  Annual 
Address  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hartley  Fowler, 
G.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
Session  1899-1900.     Delivered  15^^  May,  1900. 

I  use  the  word  "  municipal,"  not  as  confined  exclusively  to  what 
are  called  technically  municipal  authorities  of  corporate  towns, 
but  as  including  the  local  authorities  by  whom  local  taxation  is 
levied  and  expended  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  creation  of  these  authorities  as  they  now  exist,  their  varied 
powers,  and  the  results  which  they  have  accomplished,  are  chapters 
in  the  history  of  England  with  which,  however  intei'esting,  I  can- 
not now  deal.  I  must  limit  myself  strictly  to  the  title  of  my 
paper,  namely,  the  finance,  and  the  enterprise  involved  in  that 
finance,  of  our  local  authorities. 

There  are  no  materials  for  accurately  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  local  taxation  in  the  eighteenth  century.  That  taxation  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  poor  rate,  the  county  rate,  the  church  rate, 
and  the  highway  i^ate. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  report  on  local  taxation,  dated  March, 
1871,  divided  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
regards  local  taxation,  into  three  periods.  The  first,  ending  1840, 
when  practically  no  addition  had  been  made  to  the  then  existing 
rates ;  the  second,  from  1841  to  1851,  when  police  rates  and 
borough  rates  were  added ;  and  the  third  period,  from  1851  to 
1869,  when  modern  rates,  which  Mr.  Goschen  describes  as  "  sanitary 
*'  rates  and  town  rates,"  were  superadded. 

In  1803  the  receipts  from  the  old  rates,  viz.,  poor,  county, 
church,  and  highway,  amounted  to  5,348,000^.,  in  1817  to 
10,107,000/.,  in  1827  to  9,544,000/.,  in  1841  to  8,101,000/.,  in 
1851  to  8,916,000/.,  in  1862  to  12,207,000/.,  and  in  1868,  when  the 
returns  of  rates  were  for  the  first  time  accurately  made  up  and 
classified,  the  total  of  all  local  rates  reached  16,800,000/.  In  1891 
the  amount  had  reached  27,818,000/.,  and  in  1898  37,605,000/. 
These  figures  relate  solely  to  rates  levied  for  public  purposes,  and 
do  not  include  tolls,  dues,  and  other  indirect  local  taxation,  or  the 
receipts  from  local  enterprises  carried  on  by,  and  at  the  risk  of, 
local  authorities. 

vol.  LXIII.      I'AKT   III.  2  D 
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The  agsrregate  receipts  of  the  local  authorities  (including  these 
exceptions)  during  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  returns,  viz., 
the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1898,  excluding  loans,  were 
69,144,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  for  that  period,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  defrayed  out  of  loans,  was  67,823,000/.,  which  may  be  roundly 
stated  as  spent  as  follows  : — 

Mlns. 

On  the  relief  of  the  poor  loi 

Police  5 

Education     7f 

Streets  and  highways 8 

Public  lighting    tt 

Sewerage li 

Other  public  works  and  purposes     7J 

Salaries,  superannuation,  establishment  charges,  1  s. 

election  expenses,  and  other  payments    j  ^^ 

Interest  on  loans  and  instalments  of  principal  rejiaid  14^ 

Gas  and  water  works  and  tramways     5^ 

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays    if 

Private  improvement  works i 

!!! 

The  69,144,000/.  aggregate  receipts,  putting  them  roundly  at 
69,000,000/.,  were  contributed  as  follows : — 

Mltis. 

Rates    i7i 

Treasury  subventions,  local  taxation,  grants  and"! 

other  payments   from   exchequer,  and   grants  >        n 
\mder  Agricultural  Rates  Act  J 


Receipts  from  tolls,  dues,  invested  property,  fines,  "I  , , 

fees,  &c J 

Sales  of  property  and  repayment  in  respect  of"!  , 
J  '" 


private  improvements 
aterworks  and  gasw( 
takings  producing  i-evenue 

69 


Waterworks    and    gasworks    and    other    under- 1  ^ 


But,  irrespective  of  these  revenues  and  expenditure,  there  is 
also  a  large  and  increasing  debt,  and  a  capital  expenditure  defrayed 
out  of  borrowed  money.  The  amount  of  debt  incurred  by  local 
authorities  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained  in  the  year  18C8, 
but  it  was  then  estimated  at  60  million  £.  The  first  year  for 
which  local  taxation  returns  give  the  amount  of  the  local  debt  was 
1875,  and  it  was  then  stated  to  be  92,820,000/.;  in  1885  it  was 
173,207,000/.,  in  1895  it  was  235,335,000/.,  and  in  1898  the  out- 
standing debt  was  262,017,000/. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  large  sum  has  been  borrowed,  as 
far  as  it  i.s  practicable  to  identify  them,  may  be  stated  roundly  as 
follows :  — 
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Mlns. 

Poor  law  purposes  and  lunatic  asylums     14^ 

Schools  28 

Gaols  and  police  stations i\ 

Highways  and  street  improvements  31^ 

Sewerage    27^ 

Markets 6 

Cemeteries 2j 

Public  buildings,  ofEces,  fire  engines,  and  other  1  , , 

appliances  J 

Parks   and   pleasure   grounds,  jjiiblic  libraries,  "1  ^ 

museums,  bath  and  washhouses,  hospitals,  &c.  J  "■* 

Bridges  and  ferries  4^ 

Artizans'  and  labourers'  dwellings,  allotments,  "1 

and  small  holdings    J  ^ 

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  embankments,  &c 37 

Private  improvements  and  all  other  purposes,  "I  3 

including  advances  to  Manchester  Ship  Canal  J  ~* 

Waterworks  48 

Gasworks    i8i 

Electric  light 3  J 

Tramways i\ 


To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  I  have  been  quoting, 
one  must  contrast  them  with  those  of  imperial  income  and  the 
national  debt.  The  imperial  income  for  the  corresponding  year 
ending  31st  March,  1898,  was  106,614,000/.,  and  the  national  debt 
at  the  end  of  that  year  was  638,266,000/.  Between  1875  and  1898 
the  national  debt  was  reduced  by  13  i  million  £  ;  the  local  debt  was 
during  the  same  period  increased  by  170  million  £.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  262  million  £  of  local  debt  a 
large  sum  represents  money  borrowed  for  reproductive  expenditure 
or  for  purposes  producing  income,  which  produced  in  the  same 
year  a  gross  income  of  nearly  19  million  £,  and  a  net  income  of 
4  million  £ ;  but  after  this  allowance  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  taxation  raised  for  local  purposes  of  38  million  £  from  rates 
and  1 1  million  £  from  imperial  funds. 

This  expenditure  is  necessary  and  beneficial.  It  is  an  expendi- 
ture which  cannot  be  decreased,  and  must  and  as  I  think  ought  to 
be  largely  increased  in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  local  taxation 
is  most  unfairly  levied  ;  that  what  ought  to  be  levied  on  both  real 
and  personal  property  is  levied  on  real  property  exclusively  ;  and 
that  where  this  is  partially  remedied  by  and  from  tlie  imperial 
purse,  the  amount  and  manner  in  which  that  relief  is  given  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  However,  as  that  difficult  question  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  Royal  Commission,  it  cannot  be  fairly  or 
fully  considered  until  their  report  is  made. 

2d2 
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The  objects  of  local  taxation  were  in  the  first  instance  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  protection  of  public  peace  by  means  of  the 
police,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  streets  and 
the  lighting  of  the  same.  That  taxation  next  extended  to  the 
works  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  such  as 
drainage,  scavenging,  and  sewerage,  asylums  for  lunatics,  and 
hospitals  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths,  and  the  other  steps  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  diseases,  and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes.  All  these  are  matters  as  to  which  there 
can  be  no  option,  they  are  public  obligations  to  be  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Avhole  community,  and  towards  which  the  whole 
community  should  contribute. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  provision  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  community  in  the  shape  of  education,  and  free 
libraries.  Next  recreation,  the  establishment  of  art  galleries,  and 
the  acquisition  of  parks  and  open  spaces.  These  objects  rest 
rather  upon  the  principle  of  the  co-operation  of  the  many  to 
secure  for  the  advantage  of  all  those  opportunities  for  the  healthy 
and  elevating  enjoyment  of  life,  which  were  previously  confined 
to  a  limited  section  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  procure 
them  at  their  own  cost. 

Public  opinion  may  have  advanced  slowly,  as  it  always  does  in 
this  country,  but  it  has  advanced  surely,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  there  can  be  any  sound  objection  to  these  provisions  at  the 
general  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  remaining  class  of  local  expenditure  deals  with  the 
establishing  and  conducting  certain  enterprises  at  the  risk  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  communities  in  which  these  enterprises 
are  established,  and  this  expenditure  must  be  distinguished  from 
what  may  be  called  the  primary  objects  for  which  local  taxation  is 
levied. 

I  would  follow  this  division  in  classifying  the  purposes  for 
which  the  outstanding  debt  of  262,017,000/.  has  been  raised  by 
local  authorities. 

£ 

r  for  purposes  for  wliich  local  authorities  are  bound  to 
1 37,21 2,000 ■<  ^    ■'■, 

•"'       '         L      provide. 

36,071,000     for  educational  and  recreative  purposes. 

87,58 1 ,000     for  trading  and  similar  purposes. 

Total   260,864,000 


Adding  to  this  [,145,000/.,  advances  for  private  improvements 
to  be  repaid,  we  make  up  in  round  figures  the  total  262,017,000/. 
In  a  detailed  consideration  of  munici[)al  trading  enterprises, 
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I  am  necessarily  confined  to  municipal  boroughs,  as  the  parlia- 
mentary return  in  1899  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  does 
not  include  other  local  authorities. 

That  return  deals  only  with  the  265  municipal  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  including  the  whole  of  the  county  boroughs, 
but  excluding  the  London ' County  Council;  but  practically  this 
return  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  principal  municipal  enter- 
prises of  England  and  Wales,  although  of  <^our.se  there  are  similar 
undertakings  carried  on  by  other  local  authorities  in  more  restricted 
localities. 

These  undertakings  may  be  divided  into  six  principal  classes  : — 

Waterworks. 
Gasworks. 
Markets. 
Tramways. 

Electric  lighting. 

Piers,  quays,  and  harbours. 

It  may  be  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  markets,  most 
of  which  were  founded  originally  under  charters,  only  46  of 
these  enterprises  were  commenced  before  1850.  But  some  of  the 
waterworks  owned  by  municipalities  date  from  very  early  times — 
Southampton  from  the  year  1420,  Hull  from  1447,  Bath  from 
1500,  Plymouth  from  1590,  Rye  from  1600,  and  Oxford  from 
1694.  We  thus  see  that  even  in  ancient  days  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  management  of  some  municipalities  at  least 
recognised  the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
public.  Of  these  enterprises  waterworks  and  gaswoi'ks  are  the 
principal  ones,  involving  the  largest  amount  of  capital  and  the 
largest  receipts.  There  are  173  municipal  boroughs  who  own  the 
waterworks  supplying  their  respective  localities.  Of  these  the 
bulk  were  established  by  private  companies,  and  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The    figures    relating    to    the     173     waterworks    now    under 

municipal  control  show — 

£ 

Total  capital  provided  by  corporations   48,434,890 

Capital  borrowed    46,546,391 

AmouDt  of  debt  paid  off    5,140,486 

,,         in  sinking  funds  or  loans  funds     1,332,508 

Average  annual  income  for  the  five  years  ending"! 

31st  March,  1898,  or  where  undertaking  com-  I  , 

menced   during   that   period,  from  date  of  j  "'  '*^'-'-' ' 

commencement    J 

Average  working  expenses  for  the  same  periods....  901,612 

,,       annual  amount  paid  for  interest,  and"!  ^ 

instalments  of  principal  on  capital  borrowed  J  '  °°'^ 

Average  annual  amount  set  apart  for  depreciation  ^ 5, 2 1 1 

Net  average  annual  profit 27,792 
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There   are    87    corporations  wlio  own   their  gasworks.      The 

figures  relating  to  these  87  gasworks  are : — 

£ 

Total  capital  provided    20,175,764 

Capital  borrowed    19,254,350 

Amount  paid  off 3,457,329 

In  sinking  funds 1,075,802 

Average  annual  income 4,517,126 

„               working  expenses    3)336, 918 

„              amounts  paid  for  interest  and  1  „ 

instalments  of  principal _f  '  /'■).. 3 5 

Average  annual  depreciation     37)3  33 

Net  average  annual  profit 370,340 

There   are    204   corporations   who   own   their   markets.     The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Capital  provided 4,770,301 

„       borrowed    4,211,695 

„        paid  ofT  1,361,518 

In  sinking  funds 219)339 

Average  annual  income 454,304 

„        working  expenses     204,826 

„        annual  amount  paid  for  interest  and"!  cir  68 

instalments  of  principal J  •'-" 

Depreciation    460 

Net  average  annual  profit 93,337 

There  are  28  corporations   who   own   their  tramways.      The 

figures  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

Capi'al  provided 3,213,654 

„        borrowed    2,689,384 

,,        paid  ofi"  499)377 

In  sinking  funds 104,969 

Average  annual  income 435,942 

„        working  expenses 302,670 

„        annual  amount  paid  for  interest  and  "I 

instalments  of  principal J  9  ,7  5 

Annual  depreciation  8,488 

Net  average  annual  profit 34)079 

There  are  55  corporations  who  own  electric  light  works.     The 
figures  are: — 

£ 

Capital  provided 3,416,71 1 

„        borrowed    3)'o8,533 

„        paid  off  108,848 

In  sinking  funds 101,642 

Average  annual  income 304,499 

„        working  expenses 168,755 

„        annual  amount  paid  for  interest  and  "1  ,  . 

instalments  of  principal J  '  ^° 

Annual  depreciation  3>747 

Net  average  annual  profit 5)338 
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There  are  17  corporations  who  own  piers,  quays,  &c.    The  figures 

are : — 

£ 

Capital  provided 4,797,489 

,,       borrowed    4,676,829 

„       paid  off  361,522 

In  sinking  funds 143,029 

Average  annual  income 324,780 

,,        working  expenses     i97)49S 

„        annual  amount  paid  for  interest  and  "1 

instalments  of  principal J  /.'4  7 

Annual  depreciation 13,660 

Net  average  loss 61,802 

The  summary  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  similar  figui'es  in 
respect  of  baths,  cemeteries,  working  class  dwellings,  and  other 
miscellaneous  enterpi'ises  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
regard  as  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on  by  municipal 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.     The  total  results  are  : — 

£ 

Amount  of  capital  provided 88,152,595 

„  „  borrowed 83,379,931 

,,        paid  off £11,720,904 

To  wliicb  must  be  added  amounts  in! 

sinking  funds  or  loan  funds    j         ^'     ^'597 

14,924,501 

Average  annual  income  for  five  years  ended  March, "] 

1898,  or,  when  the  undertakmg  commenced  during  \-        8,898,376 
that  period,  from  the  date  of  commencement  ....J 

Average  annual  working  expenses    5)3i9)597 

„  annual  amount  paid  for  interest  and  ") 

instalment  of  principal J         ^'   "''"' 

Set  apart  for  depreciation 81,167 

Leaving  the  average  annual  net  profit  of  all  munici- 1 

pal  reproductive  undertakings J  •''   "'^ 

The  profit  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  applied  in  reduction 
of  ra,tes.  Th.e  practical  result  is  that  the  income  produced  by  the 
existing  municipal  enterprises  pays  the  working  expenses,  the 
interest  and  instalments  of  borrowed  capital,  and  leaves  a  profit 
balance  of  370,341/.,  or  about  \  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  debt, 
which  tlie  Local  Government  Board,  after  making  certain  correc- 
tions on  the  foregoing  figures,  put  at  71,883,232/. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  in 
the  direction  of  combination,  by  which  the  public  can  secure 
greater  advantages  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  more  efiicient 
manner  than  they  could  secure  them  by  private  enterprise,  and 
there  are  beyond  question  certain  public  needs  which  ought  to  be 
supplied  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities.  The  difficulty 
arises  as  to  what  is  the  true  boundary  line  which  must  be  main- 
tained between  public  enterprise  carried  on  at  the  public  cost  and 
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at  the  public  risk,  and  private  enterprise  carried  on  by  individual 
traders  or  a  combination  of  individual  traders  in  partnership  or  in 
companies.  The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  Parliament  has 
hitherto  dealt  with  this  question  must  be  recalled. 

There  are  undertakings  which  require  parliamentary  sanction 
and  legislative  powers  for  their  establishment  and  management. 
No  individual  trader,  no  private  company,  can  establish  for  him- 
self or  themselves  the  right  to  compulsorily  acquire  other  people's 
property,  or  to  use  for  their  own  advantage  the  roads  and  high- 
ways w^hich  belong  to  the  public.  This  country  has  adopted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  principle  that  the  railways  of  the  country 
should  be  provided  by  private  capital,  and  conducted  by  private 
management  under  public  control.  In  India  and  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  railways  are  either  partially  or  altogether  managed  by 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  railways  Parliament  has 
vested  large  powers  in  joint  stock  undertakings  for  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  and  similar 
undertakings.  The  legislature  has  accompanied  the  grant  of 
these  powers  with  elaborate  conditions,  for  public  control  for 
securing  the  public  convenience,  for  guarding  the  public  safetj'", 
and  for  enabling  the  public  on  certain  terms  and  under  certain 
conditions  to  compulsorily  acquire  these  undertakings. 

So  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  I  submit,  that  if  the  railways 
of  this  country  are  contrasted  -with  what  are  called  the  State 
railways  of  many  foreign  countries,  the  contrast  is  favourable 
to  the  superiority  of  the  management  of  our  railway  system. 
There  may  be  some  points  on  which  State  control  results  in  a 
more  economical  mode  of  transport.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
government  department  could  manage  the  railway  system  of  this 
country  with  the  efl5cienc3%  the  safety,  and  the  speed  which  our 
great  railway  companies  supply. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  railways,  vast 
private  undertakings  in  which  the  Avhole  community  are  vitally 
interested  carried  on  by  private  management,  invested  with  lai-ge 
statutoiy  powers,  but  subject  to  public  control,  which  successive 
legislation  makes  more  and  more  stringent.  The  competition 
between  one  railway  and  another  is  now  a  competition  of 
convenience  and  speed.  A  cut-throat  competition  in  railway  fares 
is  practically  impossible.  Stephenson's  maxim  that  "  where  com- 
"  bination  was  possible  competition  was  impossible,"  so  far  as 
railway  fares  are  concerned,  has  been  proved  to  be  true.  But  where 
there  are  two  competing  lines,  say,  e.g.,  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  or  London  and  Edinburgh,  going  thx'ough  different 
tracks  of  country  and  charging  the  same  rates,  there  is  an  effective 
competition  in  the  conveniences  and  speed  of  the  two  systems. 
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But  in  modern  times  we  have  seen  another  kind  of  locomotion 
gradually  growing-  into  public  favour  and  serving  a  great  public 
need — the  construction  of  tramways  in  local  districts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  two  sets  of  tram  rails  in  the  same  streets,  say 
of  any  borough.  Yon  must  have  but  one  system,  no  matter  by 
whom  it  is  owned.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  a  monopoly,  and 
as  such  using  the  public  roads  and  streets  which  belong  to  the 
community. 

There  are  also  undertakings  which  are  for  the  common  good 
and  for  the  general  use  of  the  whole  community.  The  supply  of 
pure  water  and  of  artificial  light  fall  within  this  category. 

Parliament  has  by  general  legislation  controlled  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  undertakings  which  are  for  the  common  good  and 
general  use  of  the  whole  community,  and  has  sanctioned  in  the 
public  interest  the  transfer  of  these  undertakings  to  municipal 
public  authorities.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  controversy  will 
arise  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Parliament  has  adopted 
with  respect  to  undertakings  of  the  character  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
municipal  enterprise  should  be  further  carried.  Lord  Avebury, 
in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
says  that  among  the  businesses  which  various  municipalities  are 
in  the  present  session  asking  Parliament  to  grant  them  powers 
to  undertake,  are  banking,  pawnbroking,  coal  supply,  saddleiy, 
manufacture  of  electrical  fittings,  of  the  residual  products  of  gas, 
and  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufactui-e. 

Those  who  favour  these  and  similar  extensions  of  municiiDal 
trading,  allege  that  a  public  authority  can  raise  money  more  easily 
and  cheaply  than  a  private  company  can,  and  that  therefore  to 
leave  certain  undertakings  in  private  hands  is  to  sacrifice  an 
economical  advantage, — that  if  a  profit  can  be  made  out  of  the 
general  supply  of  some  community,  why  should  not  the  community 
realise  that  profit  for  itself, — and  that  as  certain  undertakings  are 
of  necessity  monopolies,  it  is  better  that  public  authorities  should 
hold  these  monopolies  and  carry  them  on  for  the  public  benefit. 

In  opposition  to  this  it  is  alleged  that  the  great  difficulty  of  a  cor- 
poration engaging  in  a  trade  is  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between 
the  ratepayer  as  a  proprietor  of  the  corporation  undertaking,  and 
the  ratepayer  as  consumer,  that  where  manufacturing  or  commercial 
undertakings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  authority,  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  authority  is  used  to  defend  them  as  such,  and 
to  prevent  anyone  else  conducting  a  competing  trade, — that  in  any 
branch  of  industry  which  is  of  a  mobile  character,  and  -which 
depends   on  the  education   of    the   public    and   the    tempting   of 
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customers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  private  capitalist,  who  under- 
stands his  own  business,  should  be  free  to  conduct  it  in  his  own 
way.  Without  deciding  as  to  the  force  of  these  conflicting  argu- 
ments, I  want  to  point  out  what  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
practical  considerations  which  deserve  special  attention. 

The  extension  of  municipal  enterprises  beyond  those  which 
Parliament  has  practically  sanctioned,  involves  consideration  of 
(1)  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  undertakings  which  it  is  proposed 
to  entrust  to  the  municipal  authorities,  (2)  the  capital  outlay, 
(3)  the  probable  income  and  financial  results,  (4)  the  management 
required,  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  (5)  the 
question  of  competition  or  monopoly,  (6)  the  protection  of  the 
general  consumers  against  any  charge  beyond  those  of  the  open 
market,  and  (7)  the  guarding  against  extravagant  expenditure  by 
the  authorities  or  permanent  officials  on  whom  the  conduct  and 
control  of  these  undertakings  will  devolve. 

I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  a  general  agreement  that  any 
extension  of  municipal  enterprise  should  be  confined  to  such 
undertakings  as  are  clearly  for  the  common  good  and  the  general 
use  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  they  should  comprise  under- 
takings which  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  public  control. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  user  cannot 
decide  the  question  of  municipal  enterprise.  Take  two  articles 
which  are  perhaps  in  very  general  use,  tobacco  and  beer.  If 
general  user  is  to  be  the  test,  it  might  be  urged  that  public  bodies 
should  become  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  beer.  They  would 
be  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  both  these  commodities,  and 
possibly  they  might  carry  them  on  so  as  to  produce  such  a  profit 
as  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  where  they  were  located ; 
but  if  the  price  was  higher  than  the  actual  cost,  the  consumers  of 
these  articles  are  taxed  to  the  relief  of  rates  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  smoke  and  who  do  not  drink  beer.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prices  are  lower  than  the  cost  price,  then  the 
general  ratepayers,  including  those  Avho  do  not  smoke  and  who  do 
not  drink,  are  taxed  in  order  to  supply  cheap  tobacco  and  cheap 
beer  for  a  section  of  the  community. 

So  far  as  the  financial  question  is  concerned  it  would,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  where  undertakings  are  promoted  by  public 
authorities  or  private  persons  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the 
capitalist.  Whether  the  undertaking  is  established  by  the  pinvate 
individual  or  by  a  corporation,  jirivate  or  public,  the  capital 
will  still  have  to  be  found,  and  the  cost  of  finding  that  capital  is  a 
charge  that  v.ill  have  to  be  met. 

In   raising   capital   for  public   purposes,  all   property   of  the 
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community  is  in  effect  chargeable  with  its  repayment  with  interest, 
and  the  public  should  therefore  be  guarded  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  risk  of  loss,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon 
■whether  the  management  of  the  undertaking  proposed  is  such  as 
can  be  efficiently  and  successfully  carried  on  by  an  unpaid  public 
body  having  no  personal  pecuniary  interest.  This  question  of 
management  is  a  main  factor  in  the  classification  of  enterprises 
which  can  or  cannot  be  undertaken  by  public  authorities.  The 
industrial  success  of  this  country,  whether  it  be  manufacturing  or 
commercial,  has  been  attained  by  individual  energy,  impelled  by 
the  motive  of  individual  ambition  and  profit,  and  devoting  time 
and  energy  to  the  most  minute  and  continuous  superintendence  of 
every  detail. 

And  to  these  characteristics  of  individual  management  must 
be  added  the  constant  discoveries  of  inventions  both  in  machinery, 
manufacture,  materials,  and  distribution,  which  render  such 
•enormous  services  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

Public  undertakings  must  be  carried  on  under  the  check  of  an 
impartial  and  constant  audit.  The  system  of  audit  by  a  public 
official  which  prevails  through  every  department  of  local  govern- 
ment, does  not  as  yet  apply  to  municipal  boroughs,  although 
Parliament,  in  the  recent  London  Government  Act,  wisely  applied 
this  efficient  audit  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  it  does  not  apply 
to  municipal  boroughs.  This  necessity  for  a  thorough  system  of 
Government  audit  I  regard  as  vital. 

The  question  of  competition  with  private  traders  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  municipality  taxes  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  in  that  taxation  includes  the  private  trader,  and 
therefore  in  the  case  of  competition  with  that  trader,  he  is  compelled 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  which  might  be  employed  to  compete  with 
him  in  his  own  business,  and  so  to  destroy  his  trade. 

And  not  only  is  the  competing  trader  affected,  but  the  general 
consumer  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  a  monopoly.  We  have  hitherto  regarded  it  as  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  safe- 
guards would  be  required  to  prevent  any  interference  with  this 
principle. 

The  essential  principle  of  free  trade  is  that  the  whole  body  of 
consumers  are  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers, 
and  while  we  have  to  carefully  eliminate  from  our  commercial 
system  everything  which  infringes  that  principle,  we  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  violated  for  the  benefit  of  public  authorities  any 
more  than  for  the  benefit  of  private  traders. 

Parhament  has  just  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  consider  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  power  given 
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to    ■miniicipal    and    other    local    authorities   for   industrial    enter- 
prises. 

An  inquiry  into  municipal  trading  is  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  an  attack  upon  our  municipal  institutions.  Those 
institutions  have  worked  well  in  the  past,  they  have  accomplished 
great  benefits  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community,  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  a  mistake  in  any  way  to  hamper  or  to  inter- 
fere with  their  beneficent  operations. 

I  have  been  too  long  and  too  intimately  connected  with 
municipal  life  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  I  have  always 
advocated  placing  the  supply  of  public  water,  of  public  light,  and 
similar  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  limit  of  successful 
municipal  work  has  been  reached,  but  when  municipal  and  local 
bodies  are  claiming  wider  powers,  embracing  new  areas  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity,  questions  arise  not  only  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  those  powers  should  be  granted,  but  also  as  to  the 
regulations  and  checks  by  which  they  should  be  accompanied.  I 
have  referred  to  some  of  these  questions — there  are  others  of  great 
importance — and  I  think  that  a  full  and  impartial  consideration 
will  be  a  great  public  advantage.  Of  course  particular  cases  must 
be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits,  but  all  cases  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  for  guarding  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,, 
for  securing  a  strict  supervision  and  audit  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  for  preventing  the  creation  of  unnecessary  patronage, 
and  for  preventing  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  which  would  practi- 
cally exclude  legitimate  competition. 

It  is  impossible  until  such  an  inquiry  has  been  completed  to 
lay  down  any  specific  rules,  or  in  other  words  to  anticipate  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  Committee  may  arrive.  We  can  only 
point  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  may  arise,  the  risks 
which  may  be  run,  and  the  injustice  that  might  result. 

The  true  friends  of  municipal  life  and  institutions  are  those 
who  desire  to  see  that  life  developed  and  those  institutions 
strengthened  on  the  broad  basis  of  public  benefit  and  of  public 
support.  They  will  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  rare  advantages 
of  the  devotion,  wise  supervision  and  experienced  management 
and  administration  which  are  the  advantages  of  the  voluntary 
public  service  of  that  large  army  of  citizens  who  control  our  local 
administration,  but  they  will  recognise  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
extent  and  efliciency  of  that  management — they  will  see  that  it 
must  not  conflict  with  the  just  interests  of  the  ratepayers — the 
traders,  and  the  public,  and  they  will  not  weaken  the  strength 
and  value  of  municipal  administration  by  extending  it  beyond 
those  limits. 


r 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  T. — Purposes  for  ivhich  the  Outstanding  Loans  of  Local  A  utiiorities 
have  heen  Raised,  and  Amounts  Outstanding  in  respect  of  each  purpose 
atZlst  March,  1898. 


Waterworks. 

£ 
42,547,294 

3,880,877 

768,151 
671,091 

£ 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 

boroughs) J 

Joint  boards  and  joint  committees 

47,867,4'3 

Harbours,  Piers,  Docks,  and  Quays. 

Harbour,   pier,    and   dock   authorities    (in-  "j 
eluding   certain   town    and   other   urban  v 
district  councils)    J 

Other  authorities  

33,775,913 
425,109 

Highn-ays,  including  Street  Improvements. 

15,303,338 

1,690,709 

11,332,430 
1,216,578 
1,232,915 

506,718 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  ~[ 

boroughs)    J 

London  County  Council  

Metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards  

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
Corporation  of  London  and  other  authorities 

31,282,688 

reformatories,  and  industrial  schools). 
Board  school?,  school  board  offices,  reforma- 
tories, and  industrial  schools — 

School  Board  for  London 

9,316,551 

17,859,974 

24,696 

602,173 
121,383 

Other  school  boards  

County  councils  (reformatories,  &c.) 

Technical  instruction  (buildings,  &c.)  — 

County    councils,    town    councils,    and  "1 
councils  of  urban  districts  other  than  v 

boroughs J 

Other  schools  and  colleges — 

Town  councils  and  the  Corporation  of  1 
London    / 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 
Town  councils    

13,638,950 

6,486,839 

3,864,376 

1,449,481 

1,497,041 

253,319 

27)9^4>777 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 

boroughs)    J 

London  County  Council  

Joint  boards  and  joint  committees 

Kural  district  councils 

Metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards 

27,190,006 

— 

Carried  forward 

168,465,906 

L 
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Table  I  Contd. — Purposes  for  which  Outstanding  Loans  have  been  Raised. 


£ 

£ 

Brought  forward 

168,465,906 

Gasivorlrs. 

Town  councils    

15,589,984 
2,146,957 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 
boroughs)    J 

Joint  boards  

555,178 

18,292,1 19 

Poor  Law  Purposes,  ^'c. 

Workhouses,   infirmaries,  schools,   hospitals. 

&c.— 

Boards  of  guardians 

6,796,992 
2,486,164 

Managers  of  asylum  and  school  districts 

Yestry  offices — 

Churchwardens  and  overseers 

20,900 

TJnion  Assessment  Acts — 

Boards  of  Guardians 

4,142 

9,308,198 

Markets. 

Corporation  of  London 

2,708,300 

Town  councils    

2,737,495 
301,060 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than"! 

Commissioners  of  markets  and  fairs  

56,570 

5,803,425 

Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Commons,  and 

Open  Spaces. 

Town  councils    

3,310,815 
528,802 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 
boroughs)   j 

^letropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards 

317,604 

London  County  Council  

1,00(J,500 

194,000 

37,111 

Corporation  of  London 

Other  authorities  

5,394,832 

Public  Buildings,  Offices,  Sic  (not  included 

under  other  headings). 

Town  councils    

4,195,403 
492,980 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than"! 
boroughs) J 

Metropolitan    vestries   and   district  boards  1 
(mortuaries,  vestry  halls,  offices,  &c.) J 

321,453 

London   County  Council   (additional   office  1 
accommodation  and  coroners'  courts)     ....  J 

30,976 

County    councils    other    than    the    London  1 

County  Council  (sbire  halls,  assize  courts,  > 

291,011 

judges' lodgings,  and  petty  sessions  rooms)  J 

Corporation  of  London  (the  Royal  Exchange) 

41,600 

Receiver  for  the   Metropohtan   police  dis- 1 
trict  (police  courts) J 

50,000 

Parish  councils  (parish  rooms,  parish  offices,  "1 
vestry  halls,  and  parish  hallsj J 

8,047 

5,431,470 

— 

Carried  forward... 

212,695,950 
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Brouglit  forward 

Lunatic  Asi/lum.<i.\ 
County    councils   other   than   tlic    London  "1 

County  Council J 

Town  councils    

London  County  Council   

Corporation  of  London 

Advances  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 

Company. 

Town  Council  of  Manchester  

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

London  County  Council  

Town  councils — 

Under  Artizans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Acts  and  Artizans'  Dwell- 
ings Acts 

Lender  Housing  of  tlie  Working  Classes  "I 

Acts,  1890  and  1894 J 

Under  local  Acts   

L  rban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "I 

boroughs)    j 

Rural  district  councils 

Metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards] 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  > 
City  of  London  J 

Bridges  and  Ferries. 

London  County  Council  

Corporation  of  London 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "I 

boroughs)    J 

Other  authorities  

Electric  Lighting. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 

boroughs)   j 

Metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards 

London  County  Council  , 

Carried  forward 


3,0fi2,101 

1,170,888 

930,369 

8,000 


1,776,988* 

2,113,679 

495,813 

110,793 

42,172 

l,4i5 

216,004 


1,772,039 
1,050,900 
1,000,336 

328,681 

122,966 


3,057,739 

134,142 

482,601 
159 


21^,695,950 


5>i7i>35S 


5.127.9?° 


4,756.894 


4.274.9-2 


'3, 674. ^41 


235,701,745 


*  Including  717.319^-  in  respect  of  loans  raised  since  the  passing  of  the 
Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
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Brought  forward , 

Tramtvays. 

Town  councils    , 

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than") 

boroughs)    J 

London  County  Council  


Land  Drainage,  Emlankment,  River 
Cotiservanctf,  and  Sea  Defences. 

Drainage,  embankment,  and  conservancy 
boards,  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
(extra-metropolitan) 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 
boroughs)    j 

London  County  Council  

Cemeteries  and  other  Burial  Grounds. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 
boroughs)   J 

Joint  boards  and  joint  committees 

Rural  district  councils 

Parish  councils  acting  under  the  Burial  Acts 

Burial  boards  and  otlier  local  autliorities 
(except  parish  councils)  acting  under  the 
Burial  Acts    

Baths,  Washhouses,  and  Open  Bathing  Places 

Town  councils    

L^rban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 

borouglis)    J 

Metropolitan  vestries  (parishes  in  Schedule  A  1 

to  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855)  J 
Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Waslihouses  and "] 

certain    otlier    authorities    administering  > 

the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts J 

Carried  forward 


2,402,149 

49,073 
803.923 


2  ,143,672 

600,668 

117,395 

35,445 


288,064* 

272,224* 

10,172* 
59,341* 
137,184 

1,902,345 


992,712 
80,868 

513,602 
288,418 


235>7oi,745 


3,255.745 


1,897,180 


2,7^9,330 


1,875,^00 


246,459,600 


*  In  respect  of  cemeteries  provided  under  the  Public  Healtli  (Interments) 
Act,  1879,  or  under  local  Acts,  in  cases  vrhere  the  authority  does  not  act  as 
burial  board  under  the  Burial  Acts. 


\ 
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Brought  forward 

Sospitals. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  \ 

boroughs)    J 

Joint  boards  and  joint  committees 

Rural  district  councils .... 

Port  sanitary  authorities,  &c 

Police  Stations,  Gaols,  and  Lock-up  Souses. 

County   councils   other    than    the   London  "1 

County  Council / 

TowTi  councils    

Receiver  for  the  metropolitan  police  district.... 
London  County  Council   

Public  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art. 

Town  councils    

Other  authorities  

Fire  Engines  and  other  Appliances,  and 
Fire  Brigades. 

London  County  Council  (Metropolitan  Tire  "1 
Brigade) J 

Town  councils     

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 
boroughs)    J 

Rural  district  councils 

Slaughter  Houses. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 
boroughs)    J 

Allotments. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 

boroughs)    J 

Rural  district  councils 

County   councils   other    than   the  London  1 

County  Council J 

Parish  councils  

Carried  forward 

VOL.  LXni.      PAET   III. 


1,128,855 

182,390 

180,109 

146,298 

30,304 


471,425 

463,339 

475,000 

5,333 


651,185 
223,821 


541,943 

216,789 

56,906 

1,749 


146,228 
36,112 


38,219 

11,921 

21,852 

6,542 

298 


246,459,600 


1,667,956 


1,415.097 


875,006 


817,387 


182,340 


78,832 


25i>496,2i8 


2  E 
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Brought  forward 

Small  Holdings. 

Countv    councils    other    than    the   London  1 
County  Council J 

Private  Improvement  Works. 

Town  councils    

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  "1 

boroughs)   J 

Rural  district  councils 

Loans  for  other  Works  and  Purposes,  and 
Unapportioned  Loans.* 

Town  councils  (municipal  accounts) 

„  (other  accounts)  

Urban  district  councils  (districts  other  than  1 

boroughs)    J 

London  County  Council  

Aletropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards  

County   councils    other    than    the    London  "l 

County  Council J 

Rural  district  councils 

Salmon  and  freshwater  fishery  conservancy  "1 

boards J 

Trustees  of  certain  metropolitan  squares    

Parish  councils  

Port  sanitary  authorities 

Total , 


l,817,000*t 
4,742,848*1 

810,686*§ 

1,421,27011 
406,348 

141,191 

25,039ir 

1,915 

1,544 
1,876 

180 


£ 

251,496, ;ii 


6,316 


,144,7^1 


9.369,897 


262,017,15; 


*  Including  loans  which  were  raised  for  two  or  more  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  this  table,  but  which  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
apportion  among  the  several  purposes. 

t  Including  ioo,oooL  in  respect  of  subscription  to  Hull  and  Barnslcy 
Railway,  168,550/.  for  expenses  of  incorporation  and  of  local  Acts,  and 
534,727/.  for  purposes  connected  with  corporate  property  (other  than  that 
specified  under  separate  headings). 

J  Including  135,392/.,  costs  of  local  Acts;  176,053/.  for  improvement  of 
insanitary  properly  at  Liverpool,  376,134/.  for  night-soil  removal  works  at 
Manchester,  and  4,757/.  under  the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act,  1891. 

§  Including  78,552/.,  costs  of  local  Acts. 

II  Comprising  1,284,892/.  on  account  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  Subway, 
28,295/.  weights  and  measures,  7,273/.  gas  meter  testing,  1,572/.  electric  meter 
testing,  and  99,238/.  workshops  and  store  yards. 

^  Including  332/.,  Icgul  expenses  and  costs  of  local  Acts. 
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Table  II. 

Loans  Owing  h/  the  several  Classes  of  Local  Authorities  at  ^Ist  March,  1898. 


Toicn  Councils  (accounts  otlicr  tliaii  iiuiiiici- 
piil  accounts,  excluding  accounts  of  town 
councils  acting  as  burial  boards) — ■ 

Waterworks    

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Street  improTements 

Grasworks 

Electric  lighting    

Parks,    pleasure    grounds,    commons,    audi  ' 
open  spaces     j 

Markets  

Housing  of  the  working  classes    

Tramways   i 

Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bathing  places....^ 

Hospitals     I 

Slaughter  houses    ' 

Cemeteries 

Fire  engines  and  other  appliances   * 

Public  offices  and  buildings 

Sea  defences  

Costs  of  local  Acts     

Allotments 

Private  improvement  works 

Loans  for  other  purposes,  and  unapjjor-  T 
tioned  loans* J 


Town  Councils  (municipal  accounts,  excluding 

accounts  of  town  councils  acting  as  harbour, 

pier,  or  dock  authorities)  — 

Lunatic  asylums    

Municipal    buildings    (not    included    under  1 

other  headings) J 

Prisons    

Police  stations    

Schools  and  colleges 

Technical  instruction  (buildings,  <tc.)      

Public  libraries,  museums,  and  schools  of  "I 

science  and  art  j 

Bridges  and  ferries 

Corporate  property  (other  than  that  specified  1 

under  separate  headings) J 

Piers,  docks,  and  quays    129,992         228,555 

Expenses  of  incorporation  and  of  local  Acts  ....         10i,ll(J  64,434 

Advances   to   the   Manchester   Ship   Canal  "1       e  i  o*?  qqa  ' 

Company     /       &.i^7,yBU  |         — 

Loans    for    other   purposes,    and    unappor-  1        ,  ^c-  lynn  '      -,  , ,  -r..i 

tioned  loans* |  _^^^fi^       l'^'^62 

13,417,389      1,874,862 
Carried  forward —  — 


Couiitv 

Otlicr 

Boroughs. 

Borouglis. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

34,651,103 

7,896,191 

42,547,294 

9,219,553 

4,419,397 

13,638,950 

]  2,826,606 

2,476,732 

15,303,338 

11,868,822 

3,721,162 

15,589,984 

2,541,520 

516,219 

3,057,739 

2,743,752 

567,063 

3,310,815 

2,006,661 

730,834 

2,737,495 

2,662,543 

57,742 

2,720,285 

2,241,167 

160,982 

2,402,149 

678,840 

313,872 

992,712 

950,265 

178,590 

1,128,855 

91,258 

54,970 

146,228 

172,620 

115,444 

288,064 

179,004 

37,785 

216,789 

193,857 

37,285 

231,142 

99,436 

74,353 

173,789 

81,808 

53,584 

135,392 

18,203 

19,956 

38,219 

304,279 

225,145 

529,424 

4,332,279t 

619,126 

4,951,405 

110,140,068 

87,863,636 

22,276,432 

1,142,058 

28,830 

1,170,888 

3,177,349 

786,912 

3,964,261 

130,712 

10,014 

140,726 

259,036 

63,577 

322,613 

100,883 

— 

100,883+ 

425,218 

93,969 

519,187 

560,884 

90,301 

651,185 

776,971 

223,365 

1,000,336 

394,584 

140,143 

534,727 

358,547 
168,550 

5,127,980  I 

I 

1,232,368§ 


15,292 


•-5>432.3'9 


*  Includini:  loans  wliicli  were  raised  for  tno  or  more  of  the  purposes  specifically  enumerated  above,  but  which  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  apportion  among  the  several  purposes. 

t  Includinj;  308,234/.  for  floods  prevention  at  Leicester,  176.053/.  for  the  improvement  of  insanitary  property  at 
Liverpool,  and  376,134/.  for  night-soil  removal  works  at  .Manchester. 

X  Incl\iding  81,695/.  f^"''  university  buildings. 

J  Including  100,000/.  in  respect  of  subscription  to  Hull  and  Barnsley  Ruilwav,  99,633/.  in  respect  of  loans  raised  under 
the  Bristol  (River  I'rome)  Act,  1887,  and  tlie  Bristol  Floods  Prevrntinn  Act,  1890,  and  19,012/.  tor  sea  defences. 

2"ic  2 
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Brought  forward 


Urban  District  Councils  (Districts  other  than 
Boroughs)  (excluding  accounts  of  councils 
acting  as  burial  boards,  or  as  harbour,  pier, 
or  dock  authorities). 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Waterworks    

Street  improvements 

Bridges  and  ferries    

Gasworks    

Electric  lighting    

Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  open  spaces 

Markets  

Tramways  

Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bathing  places.... 

Hospitals    

Slaughterhouses 

Cemeteries 

Fire  engines  and  other  appliances 

Public  offices 

,,      libraries  and  museums 

Technical  instruction  (buildings,  &c.)    

Piers,  docks,  and  quays 

Sea  defences  

Costs  of  local  acts 

Allotments 

Housing  of  the  working  classes   

Private  improvement  works 

Loans  for  other  puq^oses,  and  unapportioned  \ 
loans    J 

Metropolitan  Vestries  {parishes  in  Schedule  A 
to  the  MetropoHs  Management  Act,  1855) 
and  District  Boards  (excluding  accounts 
under  the  Burial  Acts). 

Highways  and  street  improvements    

Sewerage  and  drainage  works 

Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  open  spaces 

Bridges    

Electric  lighting 

Public  conveniences  

Baths  and  washhouses 

Public  libraries  and  museums 

Housing  of  the  working  classes  

Mortuaries  and  places  for  holding  post-l 
mortem  examinations  and  inquests J 

Dep6t8,  wharves,  yards,  and  refuse  destructors 

Other  public  buildings 

,,  works  

Carried  forward 


6,486,839 
3,880,877 
1,690,709 

328,681 
2,146,957 

134,142 

528,802 

301,060 
49,673 
80,868 

182,390 
36,112 

272,224 
56,906 

492,980 
49,613 
68,341 
30,847 

117,395 
78,552 
11,921 
40,635 

597,741 

733,671* 


1,216,578 
253,319 
317,604 

34,365 
482,601 

80,191 
513,602 

67,481 

43,504 

10,272 

314,681 

305,707 

11,476 


125.432,319 


I 


18,397.936 


3,657,381 


147,487,636 


•  Including  1,537^.  in  respect  of  labouring  class  dwellings  under  Provisional 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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Table  II  Contd.— Loans  Owing  hi/  the  several  Classes  of  Local  Authorities. 


Brought  forward    

Corporation,  0/  London. 

Markets  

Bridges    

Holborn  Valley  and  Farringdon  Market  im-  "1 
provements J 

Open  spaces    

Other  purposes  (including  loans  raised  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 
of  London) 

Deduct — Loans  raised  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London    

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Street  improvements 

Housing  of  the  working  classes   

Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees  for 
certain  purposes. 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Waterworks 

G-asworks    

Hospitals 

Cemeteries 

Sarhour,  Pier,  and  Lock  Atithorities  (in- 
cluding town  and  other  urban  district 
councils  acting  as  harbour,  pier,  and  dock 
authorities)    

School  Boards. 

School  Board  for  London 

Other  school  boards 

London  County  Council. 

Street  improvements  and  embankments 

Main  drainage    

Bridges  and  ferry 

Housing  of  the  working  classes   

Thames  tunnel  and  subway 

Parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces  

Tramways  

Lunatic  asylums    

Fire  brigade  

Workshops  and  storeyards  

Carried  forward 


2,708,300 
1,050,900 

387,300 

194,000 

395,060 


4,736,100 
325,500 


1,282,915 
172,500 


1,449,481 

768,151 

555,178 

180,109 

10,172 


9,316,551 

17,859,974 


11,332,430 

3,864,376 

1,772,039 

l,776,988t 

1,284,892 

1,006,500 

803,923 

613,955 

541,943 

99,238 


147,487,636 


4,410,600 


1,405,415* 


2,963,091 
33.775.913 

27.176,525 


217,219,180 


*  This  was  the  amount  outstanding  when  the  authoi-ity  ceased  to  exist  in 
January,  1898. 

t  Including  717,319?.  in  respect  of  loans  raised  since  the  passing  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
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Brought  forward    

London  Counfi/  Coun<-il — contd. 

Thames  river  (prevention  of  floods)    

Weights  and  measures 

£ 

35,455 
28,295 
43,755 

316,414 

5,333 

127 

15,710,726 

£ 
217,219,180 

Other  purposes  

Loans  taken  over  on  adjustment  of  liabilities, 
&e.,  between  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  London — 

Lunatic  asylums 

Prisons    

Industrial  schools 

Loans  to  other  local  authorities  

Deduct — Loans  owing  to  tlic  CounciH 
by  other  local  authorities J 

39,236,379* 
15,710,726 

23,525.^53 

Counfi/  Councils  other  than  the  London 
Comity  Council. 

3,062,101 
471,425 

291,011 

20,794 
83,218 
44,532 
14,645 
12,858 
144,024t 

Police  stations,  gaols,  and  lock-up  houses 

Shire  halls,  assize  courts,  judges'  lodgings,  "1 

and  petty  sessions  rooms J 

Reformatories  and  industrial  schools 

Countv  bridges 

Highways    

Technical  instruction  (buildings,  &c.)    

Allotments  and  small  holdings    

Other  purposes  

4,144,608 

Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
Central  ofBce,  police  stations,  &c 

475,000 
50,000 

Police  courts  

525,000 
9,308,198 

Poor  Laiv  Authorities. 
Boards     of     guardians     (workhouses,     in-  "1 

firmaries,  land,  &c.)  J 

Managers   of   asylum   and   school    districts  l 

(asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  offices,  &c.)    J 
Churchwardens  and  overseers  (vestry  offices) 

6,801,134 

2,486,164 
20,900 

— 

Carried  forward 

254,722,639 

*  The  loans  outstanding  are  stated  in  gross ;  whereas,  in  the  tables  prefixed 
to  the  Annual  Money  Bill  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Council,  they  are 
sliown  at  their  net  amount,  after  deducting  the  value  of  land  let  on  lease  and 
other  assets.  Tlie  amount  is  apportioned  approximately  among  the  several 
puq)0se8  for  which  it  had  been  raised. 

+  Including  2,833/.,  the  outstanding  balance  of  a  loan  raised  to  pay  con- 
tributions towards  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  by  the  Corporation  of 
Stockton;  7,ocoZ.  for  a  dairy  farm  ;  and  125,253/.  in  respect  of  a  loan  raised  lo 
pay  the  London  County  Council  a  balance  of  moneys  due  to  them  under  an 
award  of  the  Local  Government  Act  Commissioners. 
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£ 

1,497,041 

671,091 

146,298 

59,341 

21,582 

3,664 

17,556 

29,988 

£ 
254-722,639 

i>9'52,345 

Burial  Boards  and  otliei'  local  authorities ' 
(except  parish  councils)  acting  under  tlie  ■ 

Rural  District  Councils  (accounts  other 

than  those  relating  to  highways). 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  

2,446,831 
61,787 

9.435 

Highivay  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts  

TurnpiJce  Trustees 

137,184 
8,047 

356 

298 

1,476 

400 

Parish  Councils. 
Purposes  of  the  Burial  Acts    

Parish   rooms,    parish   offices,  vestry   halls,  "1 

and  parish  halls J 

Recreation  grounds   

Allotments 

Other  parish  iiroperty  

147,761 

2,143.672 
288,418 

106,727 

56,570 

29.958 
35.000 

2,550 
1.544 

1.915 

Drainage,   Embankment,   and   Consercaney  "1 

2,070,332 
73,340 

Commissioners   of  Baths   and   JVashhouses"] 
and   certain   other   authorities    adminis-  > 
tering  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts....  J 

Commissioners  for    Pullie   Libraries    and'\ 
Museums  and  certain  other  authorities  ad-  > 
ministering  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1892  J 

Commission ei's  of  Ularlcets  and  Fairs    

— 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 
Hospitals,  &c 

Conservators  of  Commons  and  Trustees  of\ 
certain  Open  Spaces J 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees 

Trustees  of  certain  Metropolitan  Squares    .... 

Salmon    and   Freshwater   Fishery    Conser-  \ 
vancy  Boards J 

Total   

262,017,152 
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Return   (ordered  by  the   House  of   Commons  on  4th  August, 
1898,  and  presented  6th  March,  1899)  of  the  water,  gas,  tramways, 

Summary  Note  op  the 

The  Principal  Undet'takings  in  respect  of  which  pa7'ticulars  are  given  in  this  Return  are 
Working  Class   Du-eUings,  and  Piers,  Quays,  d-c.     Totals  in  respect  of  each  of  these 


Kame  of  Undertaking. 


Capital. 


Total  Capital, 

inclusive  of 

Borrowed  Capital, 

provided 

by  Corporation. 


Amount  of 

Capital 
Borrowed. 


Amount  of 

Capital 

Borrowed 

which  has 

been  Paid  Off. 


Balance  of 
Capital  Borrowed 

which  was 

outstanding  at 

31st  March,  1898. 


Amount 
in 

Sinking  Fund  or 

Loans  Fund  at 

31st  March,  1898, 

ill  respect  of 
Capital  Borrowed. 


Waterworks    

Grasworks    

Tramways  

Electric  lighting     .... 

Markets  

Baths,  &c ! 

Cemeteries  or  burial  "1  j 

grounds   J  I 

Working  class  dwellings 

Piers,  quays,  &c ] 

Miscellaneous.... 1 


48,434.890 
20,175,764 

3,213.654 
3.416,711 
4,770,301 
1,498,079 

1,052,873 
718,634 

4,797,489 

74,200 


46,546,391 
19,254,350 
2,689,384 
3,108,533 
4,211,695 
1,194,407 

990,667 

633,475 

4,676,829 
74,200 


,140,486 
,457.3^9 
499,3  77 
108,848 
,361,518 
275.967 
390,170 

56,711 

361,522 
68,976 


41,570,880 

15,796,500 

2,190,007 

2,990,582 

2,923,191 

914,280 

600,497 

576,764 

4,315,307 

5,224 


1,332,508 

1,075,802 

104,969 

101,642 

219,339 

77,453 

53,294 

95.067 

143,029 

494 


Total 


5,152,595 


83,379,931  11,720,904 


71,883,232* 


3,203,597 


*  The  apparent  discrepancy  in  Col.  5  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sums  to  the  amount  of  14,561?. 

given;  and  sums  to  the  amount  of  238,766/.  are  included  in  Col.  5,  particulars  in  respect  of 

t  The  a])parent  discrepancy  in  Col.  9  is  due  to  the  inclu.sion  in  Col.  8  of  a  sum  of  34,889?., 


There  are  other  undertakings  carried  on  by  town  councils, 
e.g.,  sewage  disposal  woi^ks,  allotments,  slaughterhouses,  public 
libraries,  harbours,  &c.,  from  which  revenue  is  derived,  which  do 
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electric  lighting,  and  other  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on 
by  municipal  boroughs. 

Local  Government  Board. 

Waterivorh,   Gasworks,    Tramways,   Electric    Lighting,   Markets,   Baths,   &c.,   Cemeteries, 
separate  Classes  of  U iwLertahing  are  shoion  in  the  following  summary. 


:                               s                          u                            lu                       11 

Income. 

Average  Annual  Income 

for  the  Five  Years 

ended  31st  Marcli,  1&98,  or, 

if  the  Undertaking 

commenced  during  that 

Period,  from 
Date  of  Cominencement. 

Average  Annual 

Working  Expenses  for 

the  Period 

mentioned  in  Col.  7. 

Average 

Annual  Net  Profit 

for  the 

same  Period. 

Average 

Annual  Amount  Paid 

during  the  same 

Period  in  respect  of 

Principal  and  Interest 

on 

Capital  Borrowed. 

Average 
Annual  Amount 

set  apart 
for  Depreciation. 

£ 

2,644,937 
4,517,126 

435,942 

304,499 

454,304 

99,256 

69,418 

12,514 

324,780 
35,610 

£ 

902,612 

3,336,918 

302,670 

168,755 
204,826 
119,414 

61,808 

3,842 

197,495 

21,257 

£ 

1,744,361 

1,180,208 

133,392 

137,320 

249,908 

4,871 

13,048 

8,672 

127,535 

14,353 

£ 

1,699,322 
772,535 

90,705 
126,659 
155,681 

46,829 

37,567 

21,837 
175,427 

709 

£ 
15,211 

37,333 
8,488 

3.747 

460 

2,268 

13,660 

8,898,376 

5,319,597 

3,6i3,668t 

3,127,271 

81,167 

are  included  in  Col.  3,  particulars  in  respect  of  -n-bich  required  for  Cols.  4  and  5  cannot  be 

which  required  for  Cols.  3  and  4  cannot  be  given. 

representing  the  excess  of  working  expenses  over  income  in  certain  undertakings. 


not  appear  in  this  return,  as  such  undertakings  have  not  been 
considered  to  be  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the 
House. 
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Proceedings  on  the  \h\\i  May,  1900. 

After  tlie  preliminaiy  formal  business  of  the  nieetine:, 

The  President  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  G.  Sh.wv-Lkfevre  said  perhaps  as  an  old 
colleague  and  friend  of  the  President  he  might  be  pei^raitted  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  very  able  and  interesting 
address.  He  was  quite  certain  it  would  meet  Avith  the  views  of 
all  present,  when  he  said  that  he  could  congratulate  the  Society 
upon  having  so  eminent  a  man  as  its  President.  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
was  a  high  authority  upon  tlie  subject  with  which  he  had  that 
evening  dealt.  He  I'ecollected  some  few  years  ago  that  he  had 
produced  an  able  and  interesting  document  on  the  incidence  of 
taxation  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  its  bearing  on 
towns.  That  was  considered  a  text-book,  and  had  proved  to  be 
of  the  highest  value.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  custom  after  a 
Presidential  Address  for  any  discussion  to  take  place,  or  for  any 
comments  to  be  made  eitlier  in  the  nature  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, and  for  his  part  he  should  not  think  it  right  to  depart 
from  that  rule  or  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Address  to  which 
they  had  just  listened.  But  there  were  one  or  two  points  to  which, 
without  entering  on  any  discussion,  he  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  allude.  One  interesting  part  of  the  address  was  that  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Fowler  pointed  out  the  great  expenditure  on 
remunerative  works.  There  were  a  large  number  of  municipfilities 
in  this  country  which  had  acquired  waterworks,  gasworks,  markets, 
tramways,  electric  light  works,  and  docks  and  quays.  A  consider- 
able propoi'tion  of  the  debt  raised  by  these  municipalities  had 
been  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  these  concerns.  Now, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  London,  he  found 
that  London  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  London  did  not  own 
its  waterworks,  gasworks,  electric  light  Avorks,  or  its  markets ; 
it  had  no  interest  or  concern  in  harbour  works  or  quays,  and  it 
was  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  it  had  acquired  an  interest 
in  its  tramways.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  that  was  in  part  due 
to  himself,  because  when  Parliament  passed  the  Tramwaj'  Act 
in  1871,  he  caused  to  be  inserted  a  provision  enabling  the  local 
authority  to  resume  possession  of  works  on  the  roads  on  paying 
their  actual  value  as  constructed  works;  and  in  that  way  it 
gave  an  opportunity  to  local  authorities  in  the  future  to  resume 
possession  of  the  ti-amways.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  tramway 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  the  road,  which  ought  to  vest 
only  in  tiie  local  authority.  The  London  County  Council  had, 
during  the  last  two  years,  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  tramways  all 
over  London,  and  in  respect  of  half  of  London  was  now  working 
them,  and  in  respect  of  the  other  half  had  leased  them  to  the 
existing  companies.  He  rather  thought  that  the  Fellows  would 
agree  with  the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  especially  with  regard  to  railways.     Most  of  them  would 
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agree  that  in  the  main  it  was  advisable  that  railways  should  be 
woi^ked  by  private  companies  rather  than  by  the  State ;  but  as 
regards  tramways,  he  rather  thought  the  President  agreed  that  a 
different  principle  held  good,  and  that  it  was  wise  and  prudent 
that  the  local  authorities  should  obtain  possession  of  them  and 
work  them.  For  his  own  part  he  hoped  to  see  the  functions  of  the 
County  Council  extended  so  that  London  might  acquire  not  only 
its  tramways,  but  the  waterworks  and  other  enterprises.  Of 
course  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  large  expenditure  of  capital; 
but  the  whole  debt  of  London  was  very  small  indeed  in  proportion 
to  the  debts  of  the  great  municipalities  of  the  North.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London  Coiuity  Council  had 
recently  given  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  debt 
of  London  as  compared  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  other 
great  towns  in  the  North,  and  he  informed  them  that  whereas  in 
London  the  total  debt  of  all  the  different  authorities  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  annual  rateable  value,  in  the  great  towns  in 
the  North  it  was  sometimes  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  rateable 
value.  The  higher  proportion  of  indebtedness  there  was  arrived  at 
by  expending  money  borrowed  for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
works  of  a  remunerative  character.  It  was  possible  therefore  that 
a  large  increase  in  the  same  direction  might  take  place  in  London 
without  any  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks.  There  was  one  remark  which  perhaps  he 
might  be  permitted  to  make,  and  that  was  of  consolation  to  those 
who  were  afraid  of  the  veiy  large  figures  laid  before  them  of  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  different  enterprises,  namely,  that  their 
very  amount  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  brought  such  men  as 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  others  into  the  arena  where  these  figures 
were  dealt  with. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  the  greater  part  of  his  public 
life  had  been  passed  in  municipal  work — all,  in  fact,  down  to  the 
time  he  went  into  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  he  might  claim  some 
little  knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  talking  about.  It  was  his 
desire  to  see  municipal  institutions  prosper,  and  as  diflficult 
questions  were  now  coming  to  the  front,  he  had  selected  this 
subject  for  his  Annual  Address,  in  order  that  such  an  audience  as 
that  before  him  might  consider  the  matter.  He  did  not  wish  to 
enter  on  anything  controversial ;  his  object  was  merely  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  importance  of  the  questions  concei-ned  with 
municipal  trading.  He  would  emphasise  the  desirability  of  their 
being  settled  in  a  businesslike  and  statesmanlike  manner.  They 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  hoped  that  that  solution  would  be  reached  which  would 
be  best  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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The  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Empire.     By  the  Right  Hon, 
Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

[Rend  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  19th  June,  1900. 
Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

As  an  old  member  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  as  one  of  the 
few  people  who  really  enjoy  statistics,  I  sin  against  the  light  in 
coming  here  to  read  a  paper  which  will  not  be  scientifically 
statistical.  It  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  Secretary's  fault,  as  every- 
thing is  which  happens  in  a  Society.  He,  no  doubt,  likes  an 
occasional  popular  subject,  and  I  shall  be  destroyed  accordingly 
by  statisticians.  I  believe  that  once  a  distinguished  politician  was 
invited  here  to  read  a  paper  on  the  population  of  China,  and  that 
he  was  compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to  guess  at  his  facts. 
That  is  not  quite  my  position ;  but  I  shall  have  to  complain  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  facts  supplied  to  us,  and  of  extreme  difficulty 
in  accurately  ascertaining  them  :  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
some  extent  to  deal  in  round  figures. 

In  December,  1890,  I  read  here  a  paper  on  the  defence  expen- 
diture of  the  chief  military  and  naval  powers :  and  in  any  moral 
from  figures  which  I  may  draw  to-night,  I  shall  have  to  allude  to 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on  that  occasion;  a  discussion  in 
which,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
General  Maurice,  Major  May  (the  distinguished  author  of  the  best 
book  upon  artillery),  General  Goldsmid,  of  the  War  Office,  and 
others,  were  able  to  anticipate  a  good  deal  which  the  present  war 
has  now  revealed  to  the  British  public  at  large. 

Navy. 

The  expenditure  of  the  British  Empire,  mainly  a  maritime 
power,  the  navy  of  which  makes  it  a  terror  to  the  greatest  of  the 
military  powers,  and  alone  secures  the  freedom  and  the  communi- 
cations of  the  metropolis,  is  far  greater  upon  its  land  than  upon 
its  sea  forces.  Our  naval  expenditure  need  give  us  little  trouble, 
statistically  speaking.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  which 
vitiates  the  statistics  of  nearly  all  books  of  reference,  that  the 
annual  Estimates  do  not  show  the  whole  expenditure,  and  that 
there  is  much  expenditure  under  Naval  Works  Acts.  But  there  is 
little  naval  expenditure  that  is  not  shown  on  the  accounts  of  the 
mother  country.      The  contributions  of   the  Cape,  of   Natal,   of 
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India,  and  the  payment  by  the  Australasian  colonies  are  all  alluded 
to  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Society  to- 
night with  matters  which  can  be  easily  discovered  in  the  Estimates 
themselves,  so  I  merely  mention  them.  The  Indian  figure  has  to 
be  added  to  our  expenditure.  The  direct  naval  expenditure  of  the 
colonies,  not  shown  on  Estimates  as  an  appropi^iation  in  aid,  is 
small,  and  even  that  of  India  is  far  from  large. 

The  expenditure  under  the  Naval  Works  Acts  has  never 
reached  anything  like  the  sum  which  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
yearly  statements  of  the  Fii'st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  900,000/.,  900,000/.,. 
600,000/.,  1,100,000/.  in  the  years  of  which  we  have  a  complete 
account.  It  was  probably  greater  last  year,  being  estimated  at 
1,500,000/. ;  and  is  estimated  to  be  infinitely  greater  still  in  the 
present  year,  namely,  over  2|  million  £,  though  it  will  be  two 
years  before  we  shall  know  this  year's  figures  for  certain.  The 
amount  named  by  JVIr.  Goschen  this  year  as  the  expenditure  in 
the  present  financial  year  of  the  mother  country  on  the  navy  is 
30  million  £  sterling ;  and  we  may  add  roughly  a  million  sterling 
for  naval  expenditure  of  the  Empire,  including  India,  outside  the 
mother  country,  making  3 1  million  £  for  the  Empire ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  actual  expenditure  will  not  ultimately  be  found 
to  have  reached  30  million  £. 

The  exact  cost  of  the  Indian  Marine  to  India  is  stated  by  the: 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  the  Expenditure  of 
India  to  have  declined  from  a  maximum  of  798,000  Rx.  in  1892-93 
to  655,000  Rx.  in  1896-97,  the  last  year  for  which  we  yet  have 
complete  accounts. 

In  a  debate  on  a  comparison  between  the  British  and  French 
navies,  which  lately  took  place  in  the  French  Chamber,  it  was 
stated  by  the  speakers,  who  included  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
two  ex-Ministers  of  Marine,  that  the  expenditure  on  the  British 
fleet  was  equal  to  that  of  the  continental  powers  upon  "  the 
"fleets  of  Eui'ope."  So  far  as  the  effective  fleets  of  Europe  go 
this  is  nearly  true.  The  avowed  expenditure  upon  the  French, 
Russian,  German,  and  Italian  fleets  taken  together  falls  slightly 
short  of  the  cost  of  the  British  fleet ;  and  outside  those  four 
Powers  there  is  not  much  that  counts  in  Europe,  though  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  first  class  naval  powers,  and  although 
the  South  American  Republics  possess  a  few  admirable  ships, 
mostly  from  British  yards.  Austria-Hungary  has  an  excellent 
navy  for  coast  defence.  The  Dutch  navy  is  chiefly  for  colonial 
defence,  and  is  partly  paid  for  by  the  colonies  ;  and  substantially 
speaking  it  is  not  far  Avrong  to  say  that  we  spend  on  our  fleet 
what  the   continent  spends  upon  "  the  fleets  of  Europe."     This- 
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fact  illustrates  the  statistical  difficulty,  even  as  regards  navies,  of 
getting  at  the  ti'iie  relative  expenditure  of  foreign  countries.  We 
count  our  non-effective  expenditure.  In  foreign  countries  it  is  not 
■easy  to  get  at  this,  and  if  we  turn  to  our  ship-building  vote,  or 
our  votes  for  new  construction  and  for  repairs  of  ships,  we  find 
that  our  expenditure  instead  of  being  equal  to  that  of  the  continent, 
is  equal  only  to  that  of  France  and  Russia. 

Military. 

Army  expenditure  is  far  more  complicated  as  well  as  infinitely 
more  vast. 

In  what  I  say  to-night  I  shall  exclude  the  war.  The  title  of 
my  paper  is  "  The  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Empire."  The 
lavish  expenditure  which  always  occurs  in  war  is  abnormal.  It  is 
revealed  in  the  statements  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close.  The  matters  upon  which 
the  expenditure  takes  place  are  illustrated  by  much  debate,  and  it 
is  stati.stically  more  important,  and  nationally  more  interesting,  to 
try  to  form  a  clear  impression  of  the  normal  military  expenditure 
■of  the  Empire,  in  order  that  those  who  ultimately  use  statistics, 
statesmen  and  the  constituencies,  may  see  how  our  expenditure  com- 
pares with  that  of  other  people,  and  what  we  get  for  our  money. 

The  normal  peace  expenditure  on  the  British  army  from  home 
estimates,  with  the  allowances  from  other  departments  in  respect 
■of  military  expenditure,  is  in  round  figures  24,030,000/.  sterling; 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  from  loan  money  in  the  year 
1,085,000/.;  and  on  barracks  76,000/.  There  is  always  a  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
■capital  account  which  is  covered,  and  what  the  amount  on  the 
same  account  which  is  not  covered,  by  annuities  charged  on  the 
Estimates.  If  we  are  not  careful  on  this  head  we  may  count 
works  expenditure  or  barracks  expenditure  twice  over.  The 
figures,  however,  which  I  have  given  are  those  which  have  been 
•stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  as  being 
"  exclusive  of  annuities  charged  on  Estimates." 

The  expenditure  of  India  upon  Army  is  a  matter  far  less 
definite  and  tangible.  The  estimated  expenditure  is  always  over 
16  million  sterling,  counting  tlie  rupee  at  its  average  value,  and 
generally  over  17  millions.  But  while  we  might  safely  take  the 
Indian  expenditure  in  the  present  year,  which  is  abnormally  low, 
as  being  slightly  under  17  million  sterling,  including  pensions,  if 
we  count  the  rupee  in  this  wny,  the  question  arises  whether  we 
ought  .so  to  count  it.  The  British  Treasury  emphatically  says  No  ! 
The  Treasury  holds  that  the  rupee  spent  in  India  is  still  worth  2s. 
there ;  and  if  the  rupee  is  to  be  taken  at  that  rate,  then  a  large 
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addition  has  to  be  made  to  the  figure  given.  Tlie  total  charge  on 
the  Indian  revenues  for  Army  is  always  over  25  million  Rx.  In 
189G-97,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are  complete,  it 
w^as  26  million  Rx.  In  1895-96  it  had  been  275-  million  Rx. 
4-^  million  stei'ling  is  spent  in  England ;  and  the  rest  in  India 
in  rupees.  India  has  to  pay  over  2  million  Rx.  as  exchange  on  the 
remittances  to  England  for  army  services.  There  is  a  large 
margin  between  17  million  sterling  and.  something  over  25  million 
sterling,  which  would  be  the  Treasury  view  of  the  Indian  military 
expenditure;  we  shall  have  to  keep  a  floating  8  million  sterling  or 
more  in  our  recollection  on  account  of  this  divergence.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian  expenditure  that 
the  rupee  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  been  worth  2.?.  At  one 
computation  it  was  worth  I5.  i  if(?.,  and  at  another  is.  lofcZ.  before 
the  recent  fall,  so  that  2s.  is  in  any  case  an  over-estimate. 

We  have,  then,  to  start  with,  of  expenditure  upon  land  forces, 
in  round  figures,  25,200,000/.  sterling  from  British  sources,  which 
is  voted  or  borrowed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  plus  17  million  £ 
sterling,  or  25  million  Rx.,  according  to  which  computation  is 
that  on  which  we  proceed.  The  United  Kingdom  and  India 
spend  annually  and  avowedly  on  military  services  in  peace 
50  millions,  or  over  42  millions,  according  to  one  or  other  of 
these  sets  of  figures. 

Here,  however,  comes  in  the  curious  fact  that  we  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money  upon  military  services  through  votes  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  borne  upon  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The 
Foreign  Office  have  military  forces  in  Uganda  indistinguishable 
from  forces  paid  for  from  Army  Estimates  in  Central  Africa,  and 
wholly  diflPerent  in  their  nature  from  mere  military  police.  They 
are  commanded  by  army  officers  lent  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  that 
purpose.  The  Colonial  Office  have  the  West  Africa  Frontier  Force, 
similarly  disciplined  and  commanded,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affaii's  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  have  at  various  times  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
reply  to  pressure  exercised  by  questions,  that  it  must  be  computed 
that  the  country  maintains  from  20,000  to  25,000  men,  costing 
about  a  million  a  year;  men  who  are  paid  for  and  money  which 
is  borne  on  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  figures  in  detail  are  not 
yet  very  accurately  ascertainable.  The  largest  and  most  costly 
portion  of  our  forces  borne  on  Civil  Estimates,  the  West  Africa 
Frontier  Force,  is  quite  new,  and  although  its  strength  is  settled, 
its  average  yearly  cost  is  not  yet  well  known.  We  may  perhaps 
judge  of  cost  and  results  in  numbers  from  the  N^iger  Coast 
Protectorate  Force,  which  has  long  been  established,  which  is  566 
strong,  and  costs  21,500/,  a  year.     We  come,  therefore,  to  a  figui-e 
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of  5  I  million  £  sterling,  or  43  million  £  sterling,  on  land  forces, 
without  counting  the  military  expenditure  of  the  self-governing 
and  of  the  Crown  colonies.  The  Crown  colonies  indeed  repay  a 
portion  of  our  military  expenditure,  but  the  figures  which  are 
given  in  the  Estimates  ai-e  net  figux"es,  excluding  Appropriations 
in  Aid,  and  the  colonial  expenditure  has  to  be  added. 

It  is  a  question  whether  even  when  we  have  added  colonial 
expenditure  we  have  done  enough.  In  the  case  of  India  strategic 
railways  are  charged  to  military  expenditure.  But  the  vast 
expenditure  on  the  Uganda  railway  must  be  looked  upon  as  in 
part  strategic,  and  I  am  making  no  allowance  for  it.  The  services 
of  the  Egyptian  Army,  largely  officered  by  British  officers,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  being  in  part  available  for  the  maintenance  in 
the  Soudan  of  a  British  supi"emacy  in  a  British  sphere  of  influence, 
and  I  am  making  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 
Our  real  forces  in  the  event  of  a  serious  war  are  also  swelled  by 
the  levies  of  some  British  Protectorates  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
such  as  Zanzibar,  of  which  again  I  take  no  account.  I  have  tried 
to  exclude  everything  that  is  intangible  and  take  what  is  definite 
alone.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mention  these  additional  forces  and 
charges  and  to  bear  them  in  mind. 

To  begin  with  the  colonies  which  make  repayment  to  us  of 
sums  which  we  have  not  yet  counted,  I  must  first  name  Egypt, 
which,  though  not  a  colony,  makes  a  payment  directly  towards 
the  British  army  of  87,000/.  a  year.  The  Channel  Islands  also 
are  not  a  colony,  but  must  be  counted.  The  military  value  of 
their  militia  as  at  present  organised,  and  its  cost,  are  both  small. 
The  military  expenditure  of  Ceylon  may  be  taken  at  135,000/.  a 
year,  mostly  repaid  to  us,  but  not,  of  course,  already  counted. 
The  Straits,  which,  like  Ceylon,  though  very  rich,  contribute  to 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  Empire  on  a  much  lower  scale 
than  does  the  poorer  Southern  India,  spend  on  defence  over 
100,000/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  large  force  of  military 
police,  the  expenditure  on  which  I  .shall  not  count,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  should  be  included  as  "  military,"  and  the  Irish 
Constabulary  excluded.  Hong  Kong  contributes  52,000/.  a  year, 
which,  like  the  contribution  of  the  two  last  colonies  named,  is 
a  recent  reduction,  and  its  military  expenditure  may  be  counted 
as  being  under  100,000/.  a  year.  Mauritius  i-epays  22,000/.  a 
year,  and  does  not  get  a  very  good  article  for  its  money,  as  wo 
recently  sent  it  a  Central  African  regiment,  which  raided  the 
place  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Maui'itius  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  spend  on  military  matters  more  than  the  sum  repaid. 
The  remaining  expenditure  upon  military  matters  of  Crown 
colonies,  when  we  rigidly  exclude  police,  is  not  large.     There  is  a 
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trifling  payment  from  Malta,  shown  as  an  appropriation  in  our 
accounts.  British  North  Borneo  has  a  military  police,  which 
figured  in  the  Jubilee,  but  which  I  do  not  count  as  "  army." 
Cyprus  police  the  same.  There  are  some  repayments  by  the  West 
African  colonies,  but  they  are  trifling  when  compared  with  money 
which  we  directly  spend  there.  Neither  can  the  West  Indies 
be  said  to  spend  mucb  on  defence.  They  have  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  rely  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown,  although  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell  the  West  India  militia  played  a  great  part  in 
the  foreign  expeditions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Taking  an 
additional  small  sum  for  the  colonies  not  specifically  named,  I 
set  down  half-a-million  £  sterling  as  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  Crown  colonies  apart  from  that  on  military  police. 

This  brings  the  cost  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  up  to 
51I  million  £  sterling,  or  43 1  million  £  sterling  (excluding  the 
self-governing  colonies).  I  turn  now  to  the  eleven  self-governing 
colonies,  which  -will  give  much  trouble  when  we  come  to  try  to 
distinguish,  between  what  is  properly  military  expenditure  and 
what  is  properly  police.  Canada  alone  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  is  shown  in  the  Army  Estimates  as  making  a  direct  re- 
payment not  yet  counted.  It  is  a  sum  of  2 1  ,oooZ.  a  year,  set  dowTi 
as  a  Canadian  contribution  in  respect  of  the  aiTangement  recently 
made  for  Esquimalt.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  sum  should 
be  counted  as  a  Canadian  contribution,  and  the  Australian  ex- 
penditure at  Thursday  Island  and  King  George's  Sound  not 
similarly  credited  to  Australia.  No  doubt,  when  the  Common- 
wealtb  government  comes  into  existence,  a  change  will  be  made 
upon  this  score.  With  the  exception  of  the  garrison  at  Halifax, 
which  we  should  retain  even  if  we  were  not  in  the  Dominion 
generally,  Canada  defends  itself.  Its  defence  expenditure  is  not 
large,  and  may  be  taken  at  under  350,000/.  a  year,  if  we  exclude 
the  mounted  police  of  the  North-West  Territories.  Newfoundland 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  an  army,  and  we  pass  to  the 
Australasian  colonies.  New  South  Wales  may  be  said  to  spend 
on  her  military  services  a  varying  amount  between  250,000/.  and 
300,000/.  a  year.  New  Zealand  normally  {i.e.  in  time  of  peace) 
sj>ends  less,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  her  defence 
expenditure  and  her  expenditure  upon  police.  She  has,  however, 
a  large  force  of  volunteers.  Queensland  spends  less  again.  South 
Australia  has  also  but  a  small  expenditure  upon  military  purposes  ; 
and  Tasmania  also  little,  though  she  has  a  large  force  of  volunteers. 
The  Victorian  expenditure  upon  defence  is  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
may  be  considered  to  amount  to  something  under  200,000/.  a  year. 
Western  Australia  has  a  considerable  defensive  force  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  and  may  be   said    to   spend   on   defence  about 
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20,cooZ.  a  year.  It  is  difficulb  to  say  what  sums  should  be  counted 
as  the  defence  expenditure  of  the  Cape  and  of  Natal.  In  the 
present  year  the  direct  expenditure  of  the  South  African  colonies 
upon  defence  will  be  7iil,  inasmuch  as  we  have  taken  over  all  theii' 
troops,  and  even  their  militar}'^  police ;  but  I  am  dealing  with 
normal  military  expenditure,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  will  be  the  military  future  of  South  Africa,  I 
must  take  the  past.  Excluding  the  expenditure  upon  police,  the 
expenditure  of  the  Cape  on  land  foi'ces  may  be  taken  at  250,000/. 
a  year;  and  that  of  Natal  at  40,000/.  a  year,  excluding  the  mounted 
police.  The  expenditure  on  land  forces,  apart  from  their  military 
police,  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  may  be  set  at  ix  million  £ 
a  year,  bringing  the  expenditure  on  land  forces  of  the  Empire  in  a 
normal  year  of  peace  up  to  52 1  million  £,  or  44I  million  £  sterling, 
and  the  total  defence  expenditure  of  the  Empire  up  to  83I  million 
£>,  or  75I  million  £. 

The  result  of  this  gigantic  expenditui'e  is  a  magnificent  fleet, 
probably  at  this  moment  the  equal  in  war  of  the  fleets  of  the 
Powers  which  control  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
from  Gibraltar  to  Behring's  Sea.  As  regards  land  forces,  the 
result  of  the  enormous  expenditure  which  has  been  named  is 
less  satisfactory.  It  yields  to  the  Empire  about  a  million  of  men, 
but  without  any  common  training,  equipment,  or  command — a 
heterogeneous  mass,  out  of  Avliich  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  more 
than  two  army  corps  in  India  for  field  service,  composed  of  one- 
third  white  and  two-thirds  native  troops;  and,  apart  from  India, 
the  kind  of  force  which  we  have  placed  in  South  Africa,  amounting, 
on  the  whole,  to  over  200,000  men,  but  insufficiently  supplied  with 
artillery,  and  with  the  mounted  branches  generally,  and  Avanting 
in  solidity  of  organisation.  The  normgl  TiiinT,b<^r  of  regulars  is 
now  about  220,000  out  of  India,  and  yzire  on  aindia,  with  about 
80,000  reserve,  and  90,000  militia.  spend 

Enormous  as  is  the  defence  expenditura  large  1  Empire — and 
certain  though  we  may  feel  that  any  man  orount,  ar,s,  given  the 
supreme  control  of  such  gigantic  funds,  wouhary,"  ane  a  better 
result — we  must  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  es  52,oo'-.ure  will 
rapidly  increase.  The  pensions  for  wounds  and  to  widows,  as  well 
as  gratuities  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  will  be  swelled  by  the 
war ;  and  the  result  of  the  war  must  also  be  to  increase  the  costly 
mounted  branches  of  the  army  beyond  the  figure  of  this  year's 
estimates  for  peace  or  normal  expenditure. 

The  rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years 
in  the  expenditure  on  the  army  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
anything  like  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  strength.  Up  to  last 
year  there  had  been,  taking  the  regular  army,  the  reserve,  and 
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the  militia  together,  no  increase  in  that  strength ;  and  although 
there  has  been  an  increase  since  that  time,  it  has  been  far  from 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  money  spent. 

In  my  former  paper  of  December,  1890,  I  tried  to  show  by  a 
comparison  between  our  owii  estimates  and  those  of  other  countries, 
how  far  the  absence  of  conscription  ought  to  enter  into  the 
account.  I  showed  that  our  volunteers,  who  formed  as  regarded 
Great  Britain  the  larger  portion  of  our  nominal  force,  received  no 
pay,  and  that  the  militia,  serving  only  for  a  short  portion  of  the 
year,  are  not  highly  paid.  I  examined  all  the  items  affected  and 
not  affected  by  conscription  ;  and  compared  them  with  the  similar 
items  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  France.  I  am  saved  all 
necessity  of  arguing  the  point,  because  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  summed  up  the  controversy,  to  which  he  has 
evidently  given  much  attention,  in  these  words,  which  cannot  be 
improved:  —  "Conscription  enters  into  the  account,  but  does  not 
"  at  all  fully  account  or  even  mainly  account  for  the  cost  of  our 
"  army  as  compared  with  foreign  armies."  Pay,  which  is  the 
item  most  largely  affected  by  the  absence  of  conscription,  has  not 
hitherto  been  a  large  item  in  our  accounts.  I  say  hitherto, 
because  in  the  present  year  in  connection  with  the  war,  and, 
therefore,  outside  and  beyond  the  figures  with  which  I  am 
dealing,  we  have  voted  three  millions  of  pay  for  a  local  force  of 
2i,ooo  men,  and  ai'e  paying  over  55.  a  day  to  men  performing  the 
same  duties  as  those  performed  by  our  own  men  for  is.  3^.  in  the 
field.  This  is  not  normal,  and  is  not  therefore  a  portion  of  my 
subject,  and  I  cannot  but  conclude  the  examination  of  the  figures 
by  using  the  words  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  himself, 
on  the  whole,  a  defender  of  our  military  system,  that  its  cost  is 
'•  appalling ;  but  we  are  tied  by  traditions,  prejudices,  and  habits 
"  which  it  is  hopeless  to  overcome." 

If,  without  going  too  far  beyond  my  subject,  I  may  point  to  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  vastness  of  our  expenditure,  I  would  allude 
to  the  reply  made  to  me  before  this  Society  by  General  Maurice  in 
1890.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  suppoi-ting  me  in  the  discQSsion, 
had  argued,  as  I  have  argued  now,  and  Colonel  Maurice  (as  he 
then  was),  in  answering  him,  alluded  to  the  size  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  its  distances,  and  said  that  we  must  consider  the  area 
defended,  and  the  cost  of  transport  and  reliefs.  Now  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the  area  in  question  is  not 
defended  in  time  of  peace  by  the  army,  and  defended,  so  far  as  it 
is  defended  at  all,  only  by  the  existence  of  the  British  fleet  and 
the  power  which  it  is  known  that  it  would  give  us  in  time  of  war. 
A  small  portion  of  this  area,  however,  is  occupied  by  tiny  forces 
which  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  very  i^eal  defence.     The  small 
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garrisons  are  one  of  the  costliest  portions  of  our  system.  It  has 
been  computed  that  Bermuda,  if  it  were  garrisoned  by  marines, 
would  require  but  one  field  officer,  and  that  under  our  military 
system  it  needs  a  staff  of  twenty-two.  We  are  apt  to  reassure  the 
House  of  Commons  in  critical  moments  of  emergency  by  occupying 
some  foreign  station  and  asserting  that  it  "  commands  "  certain 
portions  of  the  globe.  In  this  way  we  occupied  Wei-hai-wei :  in 
this  way  we  occupied  Cyprus :  and  an  examination  of  the  cost  of 
Cyprus  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
defence  afforded,  would  reveal  the  source  of  waste  to  which  I 
allude.  The  garrison  of  Cyprus  is  one  company.  It  spoils  the 
battalion  from  which  that  company  is  drawn,  and  still  more 
deteriorates  the  company  itself .  It  involves  detachments  of  at  least 
four  other  bodies — the  Army  Medical  Corps,  with  a  field  officer, 
the  Army  Service  Corps ;  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  and  the 
Royal  Engineering  Department.  All  these  have  to  be  periodically 
relieved,  and  passages  paid  from  Army  Estimates ;  and  once  a 
year  a  steamer  has  to  be  specially  chartered  for  the  relief  of  the 
company.  There  have  to  be  army  contracts  in  the  island,  payments 
to  chaplains  of  various  denominations  for  religious  services,  field 
allowances  to  officers  in  summer  for  going  into  camp,  and  all  the 
masses  of  accounts  which  such  a  system  must  involve.  If  we  ask 
what  the  Empire  gets  in  return  in  the  way  of  Imperial  defence, 
the  ajiswer  is  that  on  the  declaration  of  a  really  serious  war,  a 
naval  force  (which  can  ill  be  spared  at  such  a  moment)  must  be 
sent  to  take  off  the  island  a  company  which  would  otherwise  be 
too  likely  to  go  as  prisoners  to  the  territory  of  a  daring  oppouent, 
weaker  than  ourselves  perhaps  at  sea,  but  glad  to  make  a  little 
raid  upon  an  island  which  it  would  damage  our  navy  to  be  tied 
locally  to  defend. 

I  have  ventured  to  run  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  real 
statisticians  here  to-night,  because  it  is  difficult  to  follow  more 
accurately  than  I  have  given  them  the  figures  that  have  been 
brought  together,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  estimates,  and 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  by  them  in  the  way  of  compilers  of  books 
of  reference.  My  hearers  will  probably  be  struck,  in  considering 
the  matter  as  a  whole,  by  the  largeness  of  the  contribution  which 
is  made  by  India  towards  Imperial  defence,  and  by  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  contribution  made  in  time  of  peace  by  the  Empire 
outside  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  revenues  of  the  British 
Empire  raised  beyond  the  narrow  seas  are  now  nominally  far  greater 
than  our  own.  As  a  fact  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  include 
in  their  public  expenditure  much  which  in  the  mother  country  is 
paid  for  from  local  rates  ;  and  I  should  not  myself  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  revenue  of  the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
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is  much  larger  than  the  true  public  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  But  undoubtedly  the  contributions  from  that 
revenue  towards  defence  are  not  substantial  if  India  be  excluded ; 
and  to  take  Ceylon,  which  is  a  near  neighbour  of  Southern  India, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  more  rich,  the  revenue  of  Ceylon  is  a  quarter 
the  revenue  of  India,  while  the  defence  expenditure  of  Ceylon  falls 
far,  indeed,  short  of  any  such  comparison. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  have  made  an  immense  contribution  towards  the  present 
war.  It  is  in  respect  of  normal  expenditure,  with  which  alone 
I  have  been  dealing,  that  the  contribution  of  the  colonies  is  small. 
Xew  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  some  of  the  other 
colonies  have  given  blood  and  treasure  without  stint  towards  the 
South  African  campaign. 

The  deductions,  other  than  the  limited  deductions  already 
named,  which,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  are  too  strictly  political  for  me  to  venture  upon  bringing 
them  before  this  audience  to-night. 
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The  Chairman  (Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.)  presented  the 
Silver  Guy  Medal  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Crawford  for  his  paper  on  Food 
Supply.  Mr.  Crawfoi'd,  he  said,  was  a  very  efficient  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and,  although  they  did  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, associate  experts  in  agriculture  with  experts  in  statistics,  there 
were  no  statistics  in  this  country  better  compiled,  or  on  a  clearer 
or  more  scientific  method,  than  those  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  This  might  especially  be  said  of  the  annual  volume 
of  "  Agricultural  Returns  "  lately  issued.  In  the  preparation  of 
those  returns  Mr.  Crawford  took  an  important  part.  They  knew 
him  to  be  a  real  expert  in  statistics,  and  he  had  gi^eat  pleasure  in 
presenting  Mr.  Crawford  with  this  medal,  founded  in  memory  of 
i)r.  Guy,  for  his  excellent  paper,  "  Notes  on  the  Food  Supply  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany." 


Discussion  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's' Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.)  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  take  the  Chair  on  that  occasion,  although,  or  perhaps 
because,  they  knew  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion,  as  the  figures  trenched  too  closely  on  the  attributes  of 
other  departments  for  it  to  be  proper  for  him,  as  an  Official,  to 
discuss  them.  There  were,  however,  a  good  many  expei'ts  present 
who  would  elucidate  the  various  points,  and  no  doubt  produce  an 
interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  Sir 
Chai-les  Dilke  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  not  right  to 
talk  about  the  cost  of  war  when  discussing  the  co.st  of  defence. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  cost  of  a  war  like  that  now  going  on 
should  be  added  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  army,  but  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  general  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
he  thought  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  amount  of  money  being 
paid  as  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  expend  in  previous  wars. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  expenditure  being  the  security  of  the 
Empire,  they  ought  not  to  forget  that  to  the  same  account  went  a 
very  large  amount  of  what  was  spent  from  the  taxes  in  the  shape 
of  interest  on  money  spent  in  previous  wars,  and  that  would  make 
a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  figures.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question  raised,  i-ather  implicitly  than  explicity,  there  was 
a  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  data  required.  Roughly 
speaking,  as  they  had  been  told,  they  spent  about  8a  million  £  on 
defence  ;  30  million  £  for  the  navy,  25  million  £  for  the  home 
army,  and  25  million  £  or  less  for  the  Indian  army.  Then  they 
were  told  that  this  was  an  enormous  outlay,  and  that  very  likely 
competent  business  men  would  get  more  for  the  same  money,  a 
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view  in  which  he  entirely  agreed.  But  before  that  point  could  be 
settled,  there  were  several  other  questions  on  which  they  would 
like  to  have  statistical  light.  First  of  all,  was  it  not  the  case  that 
they  must  not  look  at  the  annual  money  outlay  alone  ?  that  in 
almost  every  department  of  British  expenditure  we  spent  more 
money  than  other  nations  for  the  same  result ;  that  the  actual 
money  cost  was  greater  owing  to  our  greater  riches  ?  It  was  well 
known  that  for  an  ordinary  pei-son  the  income  which  would  amply 
suffice  for  a  good  many  foreign  capitals,  would  not  go  half  as  far 
in  London,  and  did  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  our  military 
expenditure?  We  spend,  say,  25  million  £  on  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  ;  that  might  be  more  than  a  given  foreign  Power  would 
spend  on  the  same  number  of  men  ;  but  was  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  we  could  produce  the  result  for  the  same  money  cost  that  a 
continental  power  could,  where  every  item  of  living  was  on  a 
different  scale  ?  It  was  a  question  to  be  carefully  considered  in 
discussing  whether  we  were  more  extravagant  than  other  people. 
There  was  also  another  difficult  question.  Was  there  any  nominal 
standard  of  what  ought  to  be  spent  on  defence  ?  The  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  statesman  had  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
amount  of  expenditure  to  which  this  country  Avas  committed  was 
appalling.  He  could  understand  that  as  an  expression  of  political 
opinion,  but  the  real  question  was,  what  was  the  proper  expenditure 
for  an  Empire  like  ours  ?  Was  this  expenditure  to  be  regarded, 
as  no  doubt  a  few  years  ago  it  was  very  generally  regarded,  as 
expenditure  on  a  luxury,  or  as  a  necessity?  In  his  opinion  the 
expenditure  on  the  means  of  defence  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  what  was  a  reasonable 
amount  to  be  spent  on  such  a  prime  necessity.  If  he  might,  as 
an  outsider,  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  the  Statistical 
Society  might  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this  question,  if 
some  eminent  student  of  figures  would  draw  up  some  kind  of 
estimate,  going  back  through  several  centuries,  and  taking  the 
several  Powers,  of  what  had  been  the  average  proportion  of  income 
that  the  nations  spent  on  preparation  for  defence.  He  thought  it 
would  always  be  found  to  be  very  large,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
those  States  which  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  conscription  on  the  cost  of  an  army  : 
he  had  always  been  struck  with  a  certain  flaw  in  the  view  of  those 
who  said  that  conscription  was  an  enormous  economical  burden. 
That  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  doubtful.  The  economical  burden 
laid  on  a  country  by  the  maintenance  of  an  army  consisted  in  two 
things — partly  in  money  spent  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  army, 
and  this  point  was  really  not  very  much  affected  by  conscription. 
The  bui'den  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  men  were 
withdrawn  from  productive  labour,  and  tlie  difference  came  in  in 
this  way.  In  the  system  of  compulsory  short  service  a  certain 
number  of  men  were  every  year  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
productive  labour,  and  after  a  short  time — it  used  to  be  on  the 
continent  after  three  years,  but  now  it  was  after  something  less 
than  two  years — those  men  returned  to  productive  labour  with,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  their  productive  powers  practically 
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undiminished.  But  where  there  existed  a  comparatively  long^ 
service  like  our  own,  although  a  less  number  of  men  in  proportion 
were  withdrav?n  from  productive  labour,  they  were  kept  so  long 
that  they  could  not  be  returned  as  effective  productive  labourers  in 
the  labour  market,  and  to  that  extent  their  productive  power  was 
crippled.  We  took  perhaps  30,000  recruits  a  year,  but  did  not 
return  the  bulk  of  them  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  gather  from  observation  and  inquiry  amongst  employers,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  a  man  who  had  been  seven  or  eight  years 
in  the  army  never  would  be  as  valuable  as  a  producer  as  the  man 
who  served  for  only  two  years  in  one  of  the  foreign  armies  where 
there  was  compulsory  service.  That  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  on 
which  possibly  the  Society  might  throw  a  great  deal  of  light,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  discussions  such  as 
might  arise  in  the  next  few  years  as  to  the  relative  valtie  of  our 
ow^n  voluntary  system  and  that  system  of  more  general  service 
which  prevailed  on  the  continent. 

Sii'  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.Gr.,  M.P.,  said  he  was  always  very 
much  attracted  by  a  speech  or  a  paper  on  this  subject  from 
his  friend  the  author,  who  was  always  interesting,  instruc- 
tive, and  suggestive.  The  difficulty  he  had  complained  of  in 
dealing  with  that  part  of  the  subject  which  had  been  discussed 
that  day  was  very  real ;  there  was  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  real  solid  statistical  facts.  When  talking  about  expenditure, 
one  ought  to  think  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  and  thus 
one  was  inevitably  brought  to  consider  the  question  of  revenue. 
Sh'  Charles  reminded  them  of  the  growth  of  expenditure  on 
defence,  and  he  looked  forward,  as  they  all  must  look  forward,  to 
a  steady  increase  in  that  expenditure.  They  might  look  forward 
to  getting  more  for  their  money,  but  he  doubted  very  much  if 
they  could  look  forward  to  getting  what  they  wanted  for  less 
money.  The  question  of  revenue  was  a  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society.  As  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  shown,  the  burden  of  this  expenditure  was  mainly 
borne  by  the  United  Kingdom.  He  had  pointed  out  the  growth 
of  the  expenditure,  but  he  had  not  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  no  way  expanding  in  any 
proportion  to  this  inevitable  increase  of  expenditure.  Looking 
at  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  measures  necessary  for  its 
defence,  they  were  bound  to  look  at  the  means  of  meeting  that 
expenditure  by  reference  to  the  resources  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  Attention  had  been  very  properly  drawn  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  true  comparison  between  the  revenues  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  mother  country.  He  would 
take  the  best  figures  he  could  obtain  with  regard  to  revenues,  from 
an  able  paper  of  Sir*  Robert  Giffen  at  the  Colonial  Institute  in 
February,  1899,  and  would  quote  the  figures  he  gave.  Taking 
the  period  from  1871  to  1897,  he  showed  that  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  52  per  cent.,  whilst  grouping 
the  self-governing  colonies  together  the  increase  in  the  same 
period  was   185  per  cent.     Then  taking  the  Crown  colonies  and 
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miscellaneous  territories  the  increase  was  95  per  cent.,  and  the 
growth  of  the  revenne  of  India  was  83  per  cent.  One  could  not 
look  at  those  figures  without  recognising  the  broad  fact  that,  if 
naval  and  military  expenditure  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Empire,  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  which  practically 
threw  the  whole  cost  of  defence  on  that  part  of  the  Empire 
which  had  the  least  increasing  revenue.  That  was  the  problem 
which,  he  took  it,  they  had  to  face.  Applying  that  to  the  paper, 
it  worked  out  in  this  way  :  taking  the  figures  of  revenue  from 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  and  the  figures  of  expenditure  from  the  present 
paper,  he  found  that  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  whole 
Empire  on  land  and  naval  defence  as  compared  with  the  revenue 
was  32  per  cent,  on  one  set  of  figures,  and  on  the  other  set  29  per 
cent.  Taking  the  question  of  naval  defence,  there  was  no  portion 
of  the  Empire  which  was  not  equally  concerned  in  the  security  of 
the  sea.  One  could  not  differentiate  between  the  various  countries. 
Their  future  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  was  boiind  up  with 
the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  at  sea,  which  meant  simply 
freedom  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  freedom 
of  internal  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
But,  although  the  interests  were  identical  between  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  spent  07i  the  maintenance  of 
the  naval  supremacy  28  per  cent,  of  its  revenue,  whereas  the 
outlying  portions  only  spent  o*6  per  cent. ;  that  could  not  go  on. 
The  military  expenditure  was  23  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  outlying  Empire  it  was  1 8  per  cent. 
The  curious  fact  was  this :  that  the  primary  condition  of  naval 
supremacy  was  not  recognised,  and  it  was  to  this  matter  he  wished 
to  draw  attention.  Sir  Robert  Giifen  stated  that  the  aggregate 
revenue  of  the  PJmpire  was  257  million  £  sterling  for  1897,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  106  million  £.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  growth  of  military  expenditure  was  great, 
but  any  increased  strength  they  got  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  cost.  They  had  for  a  long  time  been  acting  upon 
a  false  assumption  as  to  the  meaning  of  sea  supremacy.  They 
were  appropriating  a  huge  portion  of  the  army  to  a  purpose 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  main  doctrine  of  sea  supremacy 
as  a  necessity.  They  had  created  vast  Avorks  and  fortifications 
on  the  assumption  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  powerful 
fleets  in  the  exercise  of  their  perfect  freedom.  If  they  analysed 
the  army  estimates,  they  would  find  that  we  crippled  the  army 
by  locking  up  great  military  garrisons  at  naval  poi-ts,  and  were 
thus  spending  money  which  ought  to  go  in  providing  for  field 
service.  We  wasted  on  the  false  naval  assumption  that  the 
enemies'  fleets  would  be  free  to  go  and  attack  where  they  liked, 
and  that  no  place  was  safe  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  fleets. 
The  fact  that  the  expenditure  was  growing,  without  our  getting 
correspondingly  increased  power  of  putting  troops  into  the  field, 
arose  from  this  misapprehension  of  what  naval  supiemacy  meant. 
This  system  was  organised  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  naval 
war  were  not  understood.  What  this  false  action  cost  was  a 
matter  on  which   they   Avanted   more  statistical    light.      He   con- 
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sidered  that  this  paper  was  not  only  most  valuable,  but  most 
suggestive,  because  it  opened  up  questions  whicli  must  receive  the 
attention,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  whole 
Empire,  if  they  meant  to  have  a  really  economical  and  true  system 
of  defence,  and  one  which  would  stand  the  strain  of  a  great  war. 

Mr.  Georgk  Howell  asked  where  the  means  to  pay  for  this 
increased  expenditure  was  to  come  from.  They  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  as  though  the  existence  of 
England  as  a  great  trading  nation  depended  upon  it ;  but  looking 
back  to  some  statistics  which  had  been  published  by  Sir  Robert 
Cxiffen,  from  the  year  1854  until  the  present  time,  it  appeared  that 
the  propoi'tionate  increase  of  trade  with  the  colonies  had  been  7iil, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  proportion  as  between  the  colonies 
and  the  whole  of  our  British  possessions  in  comparison  with 
foreign  countries  had  rather  gone  back  than  otherwise.  In  1854 
our  gross  imports  were  77*6  per  cent,  from  foreign  countries  and 

2  2*4  per  cent,  from  the  colonies;  from  1895  to  1898  they  were 
78*5  from  foreign  countries  and  21  "5  from  the  colonies.  Taking 
the  gross  exports,  in  1854  they  were  64*9  to  foreign  countries  and 

3  5"  I  per  cent,  to  the  colonies ;  and  in  18'J5  to  1898,  taking  the  last 
tour  years  for  which  the  figui'es  were  available,  they  were  66' i  to 
foreign  countries  and  33*9  per  cent,  to  the  colonies,  showing  a 
decrease  both  as  regards  imports  from  the  colonies  and  exports  to 
them.  This  did  not  indicate  that  the  enormous  expenditure  we 
had  undertaken  with  reganl  to  the  British  Empire  was  increasing 
our  British  trade  with  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  that  with 
foreign  countries.  This  was  a  point  from  which  the  question 
ought  to  be  viewed,  especially  when  so  much  was  said  about 
increasing  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  possibly  setting  at 
defiance  foreign  countries,  which  wei-e  really  our  best  customers. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  said  he  had  come  to  be  instructed  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  the  military  experts  on  a  subject  which  must 
be  of  great  interest  to  all,  without  any  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  debate,  but  as  it  happened  that  Sir  John  Colomb  and  the  last 
speaker  had  referred  to  him,  there  were  one  or  two  points  on 
Avhich  he  should  like  to  give  an  explanation.  Sir  John  Colomb's 
comparison  of  the  expenditure  on  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  Colonies  and  British  possesions, 
seemed  to  him  to  point  to  an  idea  which  was  rather  prevalent, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  various  portions  of  the  Empu^e 
should  be  made  to  contribute  more  than  they  did  to  our  common 
defence.  In  regarding  this  question,  however,  account  should  be 
taken  not  merely  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  of  the  actual  ability  to  contribute.  He 
believed  that  a  great  many  of  our  possessions  raised  a  considerable 
revenue  for  purposes,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  hinted,  not  quite 
analogous  to  the  purposes  for  which  money  was  spent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  sum  they  raised  altogether  was  thus  not 
a  measui'e  of  the  contribution  they  ought  to  make  for  a  common 
purpose.    With  regard  to  their  payments  for  military  defence,  some 
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were  obviously  pa^-ing  very  little,  and  others,  like  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  a  great  deal,  though  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  say  what  each  should  contribute  if  a  separate  account  were 
taken ;  but  as  a  practical  question  he  could  not  say  that  he 
approved  altogether  of  the  ventilation  of  this  idea.  Some  of  our 
self-governing  countries  had  been  going  on  in  a  certain  groove 
with  their  expenditure,  flourishing  under  the  British  flag  and  not 
thinking  of  a  great  many  questions  such  as  we  had  had  to  think 
of  at  home.  If  one  suddenly  came  down  on  them  and  told  them 
there  was  this  great  expenditure  incurred  by  the  British  Empire, 
and  that  they  ought  to  contribute  a  part  of  it,  however  theoreti- 
cally right  that  might  be,  one  would  certainly  raise  a  political 
question  of  the  first  magnitude  such  as  was  raised  in  connection 
with  the  American  Colonies  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  antl 
which  led  to  their  separation  from  the  British  Empire  altogether. 
Before  raising  a  question  of  that  kind,  there  ought  to  be  some 
great  necessity  indeed  pressing  on  the  United  Kingdom ;  they 
ought  to  be  feeling  the  burden  of  military  and  naval  expenditure 
in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death ;  and  only  then  they  might  fairly  appeal  to  their  British 
possessions  to  assist  them.  This  bi'ought  them  to  another  question, 
which  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  had  very  properly  raised,  namely, 
what  was  the  measure  they  ought  to  use  in  regulating  their 
military  and  naval  expenditure?  He  thought  one  answer  to  that 
question  was,  that  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  these  figures,  they 
could  not  say  that  the  burden  of  military  and  naval  expenditure 
on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  so  very  serious  that 
they  ought  to  seek  to  be  relieved  of  it  by  going  to  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  other  countries,  he  had  come  to  the  belief  that  instead  of 
spending  all  they  could  do,  and  that  they  might  do  if  occasion 
should  arise,  they  really  were  spending  a  very  small  sum  for  the 
insurance  of  the  British  Empire  against  its  possible  enemies.  The 
sums  spent  by  the  United  Kingdom  were  between  55  million  £  and 
60  million  £  sterling  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  figure  with 
which  they  had  to  compare  that  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  aggregate  property. 
They  were  all  acquainted  with  Mr  Bowley's  recent  studies  on  the 
subject,  comparing  the  present  with  former  times,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  between  1,500  million  £  and 
1,600  £  steiling  per  annum.  The  national  expenditure  on  the 
nav}'  and  army  was  about  one-thirtieth  pai't  of  that  sum,  and  not 
5  per  cent,  of  it.  Was  that  too  much  or  too  little  ?  It  seemed 
to  him,  considering  all  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  an  Empire 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  if  it  was  necessary  to  spend  so  much, 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  grudged.  It  was  not  really  an 
extravagant  sum.  The  question  to  be  debated  was,  what  were  the 
particular  occasions  on  which  naval  and  military  expenditure 
would  be  necessar}',  and  it  might  be  a  wise  economy  to  spend 
that  amount  rather  than  neglect  what  was  necessary.  In  a  war 
such  as  we   were   now   engaged   iu   in   South   Africa   we   spent 
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lOO  million  £  sterling  in  a  very  few  months,  whei-eas  if  we  had 
spent  perhaps  3  million  £,  or  4  million  £,  or  5  million  £  sterling 
beforehand,  and  had  had  a  properly  equipped  army  ready  to  take 
the  field,  the  greater  part  of  that  100  million  £  might  have  been 
saved.  These,  of  coui'se,  were  questions  for  military  people,  but 
he  did  not  think  they  should  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  And  he  should  like  to  add  to  that,  that 
there  was  one  part  of  the  Empire  which  was  not  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  the  rest,  and  where  the  question  was  of  a  more 
serious  kind.  He  asked  whether  India,  by  the  arrangement  which 
existed,  was  not  made  to  pay  more  than  her  proper  share.  It 
would  seem  from  the  use  made  of  Indian  troops  that  the  force 
which  existed  in  India  was  not  merely  useful  for  the  defence  of 
India  itself,  but  was  also  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  "whole 
Empire.  In  that  case  the  subject  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  at 
least  as  far  as  India  was  concerned ;  and  if  it  were  taken  up  at  all, 
it  should  be  from  a  point  of  view  of  that  kind,  and  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  relieving  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  it  now  incun*ed. 

Mr.  H.  Skymour  Trower  said  he  would  only  remind  the 
meeting  of  vphat,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  stated  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  best  possible  formula  for  the 
proper  measure  of  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  :  Sir  Charles 
had  said  that  he  would  spend  "  enough  to  make  us  safe." 

Mr.  C.  McL.  McHardy  said  that  one  thing  which  struck  him  in 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  enormous 
increase  ia  our  expenditure  on  defence,  was  that  they  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  what  an  enormous  increase  had  taken  place 
in  the  necessity  for  our  army  and  navy.  The  protection  of  our 
Empire  depended  both  on  our  sea  forces  and  land  forces,  but  mainly 
on  the  former.  Looking  at  our  sea  forces  first,  and  going  back  to 
about  1805,  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  there 
were  no  other  navies  to  contend  with  us.  In  1793  we  had  a  very 
small  navy  compared  with  what  we  now  have,  but  relatively  to 
the  navies  of  other  nations  very  large  compared  with  what  our 
navy  at  the  present  time  is.  In  1793  we  sent  our  ships  out 
against  the  enemy ;  we  captured  their  ships,  refitted  them,  manned 
them  by  means  of  the  press-gang,  and  used  them  in  our  own  fleet. 
Probably  they  would  recollect  the  fact  that  exclusive  of  903 
privateers,  we  captured  570  of  the  enemies'  men-of-war  between 
1793  and  1801.  The  war  was  resumed  in  1803;  and  again  in  the 
next  few  years  we  captured  nearly  600  more.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  the  vessels  were  carrying  about  16,000  guns,  so  that 
Ave  captured  vessels  carrying  about  32,000  guns.  That  helped  us 
considerably,  without  involving  any  correspondingly  increased  cost 
for  the  construction  of  additional  ships  for  the  navy.  That  mode 
of  cheaply  increasing  our  naval  strength  was  no  longer  open  to  us, 
since  in  attempting  to  capture  the  enemies'  ironclads  we  should 
probably  sink  them  ;  and  even  if  they  were  brought  into  port,  their 
damages  would  not  be  capable  of  repair  during  the  probable  period 
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of  a  modern  naval  war.  If  we  compared  the  relative  strength  of 
our  navy  now  with  that  of  the  navies  that  might  be  brought 
against  us,  and  remembered  at  the  same  time  what  our  navy  was 
in  1815,  wlien  there  Avas  not  another  navy  at  all  to  come  against 
us,  it  would  be  seen  that  we  were  very  deficient  in  battleships  and 
cruisers  at  the  present  moment,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expenditure  on  new  construction  in  recent  years,  our  navy 
now,  relatively  to  the  navies  we  might  have  to  contend  against, 
was  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Nelson.  The  sea 
force  for  the  whole  Empire  must  be  under  one  conti'ol,  because  the 
battle  which  would  be  fought  by  our  sea  forces  for  the  protection 
of  any  one  part  of  the  Empire — say  Australia — would  pi'obably  be 
fought  some  thousands  of  miles  away  from  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  notwithstanding  that  we  might  immediately 
blockade  our  enemy's  ports,  there  would  be  some  of  their  ships 
outside  those  ports,  and  they  might  make  a  raid  on  any  of  our 
harbours,  such  as  Liverpool,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  or  Halifax ;  there- 
fore a  certain  amount  of  protection  by  land  forces  was  required 
at  such  places.  The  colonies  might  very  well  take  care  of  their 
own  land  forces,  provide  their  own  earthworks,  guns,  batteries, 
magazines,  and  local  troops  for  their  own  defence,  and  retain 
entire  control  over  the  expenditure  and  the  management  of  them, 
the  central  authority  in  London  being  kept  fully  informed  as  to 
the  provision  made  by  them.  But  when  it  came  to  the  navy,  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  all  parts  of  our  Empire  should,  on  some 
uniform  basis,  make  a  contribation  to  one  navy  under  one  central 
authority  for  the  protection  of  our  ocean  highways,  our  commerce 
and  ships  on  the  oceans,  and  the  service  of  the  Empire  generally.' 
He  agreed  with  Sii-  Robert  Giffen  that  we  did  not  w-ant  to  raise 
the  question  or  to  ask  our  colonies  to  do  this;  nevertheless  they 
niight  know  that  we  were  pleased  to  accept  their  assistance.  He 
refei-red  to  the  contribution  of  30,000/.  a  year  recently  offered  to 
us  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  battleship, 
and  remarked  that  though  we  were  grateful  for  this,  we  did  not 
take  so  much  notice  of  the  previous  action  of  Canada  in  giving 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  400,000/.  a  year  by  admitting  our 
imports  on  preferential  terms  over  those  of  other  countries.  The 
increase  of  our  commerce  with  Canada  has  been  very  appreciable 
since  that  arrangement  came  into  force.  Allusion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Howell  to  the  fact  that  our  commerce  with  the  colonies 
was  not  increasing;  but  he  thought  that  if  the  other  colonies 
contributed  in  a  similar  way,  we  should  soon  have  an  appreciable 
increa.se  of  commerce  with  them,  and  thereby  a  contribution  on  a 
uniform  basis  from  all  of  them  towards  the  cost  of  an  Imperial  Navy. 

Mr.  NATifAMKL  L.  Cohen  referred  to  a  remark  of  the  first 
speaker,  who  adverted  to  a  certain  supposed  disability  which  ho 
said  attached  to  soldiers  when  they  returned  to  civil  life.  The 
speaker  was  associated  some  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  foundation 
of  a  Society  for  the  special  purpo.se  of  finding  employment  for 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  reserve  when  they  left  the  Colours,  a 
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Society  which  had  now  eighty  -  four  branches  throughout  the 
country.  This  Society  certainly  only  took  cognisance  of  those 
who  had  fairly  creditable  records  during  their  years  of  service,  but 
he  could  affirm  that  last  year,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
South  African  Avar,  and  before  the  reserves  were  called  out,  the 
Society  had  from  employers  many  more  applications  for  men  than 
it  could  supply.  This  circumstance  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
activity  of  trade  at  that  time.  But  they  also  had  a  large  number 
of  letters  testifying  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  emplo>-ers  w^ith 
the  men  sent  by  the  Society.  The  Society  of  which  he  spoke 
found  employment  last  year  for  some  7,000  men,  and  he  thought 
that  so  far  from  service  with  the  Colours  for  five  or  seven  years 
being  a  disqualification  for  subsequent  civil  employment,  in  the 
generality  of  cases  (he  w|,s  speaking  especially  of  the  unskilled 
or  half  -  skilled  trades)  the  habits  of  discipline,  method,  and 
regularity  which  were  acquired  under  military  service,  were  surely 
rather  helpful  to  civil  employment. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  pointed  out  that  Sir  Robert  Griffen  had 
shown  that  the  expenditure  on  defence  represented  less  than  5  per 
cent,  (less  than  4  per  cent,  in  fact)  of  the  national  income,  and  the 
question  then  surely  followed  whether  the  result  of  that  expen- 
diture was  adequate  or  inadequate  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  ? 
The  point  to  which  he  desired  to  direct  attention  was  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  decision  on  that  matter,  as  there 
existed  no  authority  to  which  they  could  refer.  The  Estimates  did 
not  even  pretend  to  represent  the  actual  needs  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  there  was  no  human  being  who  could  be  fixed  with  a 
real  responsibility,  involving  his  name  and  reputation,  as  to  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  national  expenditure  for  defensive 
purposes.  This  was  not  a  novel  point.  It  had  been  brought  out 
with  supreme  force  in  books  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  and  had 
been  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  himself,  but  it  remained 
undealt  with  and  unsettled.  Until  it  was  dealt  with  satisfactorily, 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  were  KHng  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  and  did  not  know  whether  they  were  safe  or  not. 
There  existed  at  the  present  time  one  organisation  only  that  had 
taken  up  that  point  as  its  admitted  object.  That  was  the 
Emergency  Committee,  of  which  Colonel  Sandys  was  Chairman. 
Their  object  was  to  insure  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  (and,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  thing  might  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  should  draw  up  a 
memorandum,  which  should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  once  a  year,  stating  what  were,  in  his  opinion,  the 
military  needs  of  the  British  Empire.  If  that  were  done,  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  what 
was  wanted.  Everyone  would  know  whei-e  he  was  and  how  to  act 
if  the  Government  did  not  do  what  was  said  to  be  requisite.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  in  the  Paper,  said  :  "  Enormous  as  is  the  defence 
expenditure  of  the  Empire — and  certain  though  we  may  feel  that 
any  man  of  business,  given  the  supreme  control  of  such  gigantic 
funds,  would  produce  a  better  result — we  must  regard  it  as  certain 
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that  the  expeiiditnre  will  rapidly  increase."  They  must  all  desire 
that  the  expenditure  should  be  so  dealt  with,  as  it  would  be  dealt 
with  by  any  man  of  business  capacity,  to  insure  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  country  for  defence  should  be  on  business  lines,  but  he 
believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  way  in  which  the 
estimates  for  military  defence  were  framed  was  to  take  an  average 
(leaving  out  special  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  war)  of 
the  last  thi-ee  years'  Estimates,  and  the  Estimates  were  drawn  on 
the  lines  of  the  sum  of  money  thus  reached.  The  Commander-iu- 
Cbief  or  a  dozen  other  officers  might,  or  might  not,  be  consulted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  it  remained  with  him,  a 
civilian,  to  be  supreme  arbiter  on  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and, 
subject  to  the  interposition  of  the  Treasury,  to  see  how  the  money 
should  be  applied.  . 

Sir  Charles  Uilke,  in  reply,  said  the  discussion  had  naturally 
gone  a  little  wide  of  statistics,  but  he  should  try  in  the  short  time 
at  his  disposal  to  deal  mainly  with  the  statistical  or  semi-statistical 
points  which  had  been  raised.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  in  his 
most  suggestive  remarks,  had  argued  that  some  portion  of  the 
debt  must  be  considez-ed,  statistically  speaking,  as  a  portion  of 
defence  expenditure,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  evening  he  had  been  looking 
to  the  expenditure  which  produced  for  its  result  in  some  definite 
form  tangible  measures  of  defence.  From  that  point  of  view  the 
amount  of  debt  expenditure  to  be  considered  was  only  very  small. 
The  cost  of  fortifications  alone  would  at  once  occur  to  one  as  a 
debt  expenditure  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  that  he 
had  done  in  speaking  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Woi-ks  Act  of 
each  year.  The  expenditure  on  the  Portsmouth  fortifications  and 
some  matters  of  that  kind,  made  before  the  recent  Naval  and 
Military  Works  Act,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  produce  any 
tangible  result  on  national  defence,  from  the  necessary  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  course  of  time.  Then  Mr.  Wilkinson  asked 
how  far  other  Powers  spent  all  round  more  for  the  same  results 
than  we  spent,  and  how  far  any  apparently  disproportionate 
expenditure  for  militaiy  purposes  must  be  considered  as  being 
involved  in  that  general  higher  scale  of  expense  which  existed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  in  that  view. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  navy  we 
did  obtain  a  larger  return  for  the  money  we  spent  than  any  other 
Power.  There  were  also  sets-off.  We  were  a  country  where 
many  materials  were  very  cheap.  We  obtained  even  for  the  army 
our  food  and  forage  at  a  lower  rate  than  did  many  of  the  other 
countries.  While  undoubtedly  countries  like  Russia  and  Japan 
obtained  far  more  for  the  same  money  in  every  branch  than  we 
did,  it  was  not  completely  true  as  regarded  Germany  and  France. 
Undoubtedly,  as  regarded  naval  construction,  we  obtained  our 
ships  for  an  infinitely  smaller  sum  than  was  expended  by  France 
or  Germany  or  any  other  Power.  We  undoubtedly  got  the  actual 
material  of  our  ships  so  much  more  cheaply  than  other  naval 
Powers,  that  the  fact  that  we  spent  rather  more  on  wages  in 
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proportion  to  the  numbers  of  men  employed,  by  no  means  turned 
the  balance  the  other  way,  and  our  navy  was  perhaps  the  cheapest 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  asked  what  was  a  proper  expen- 
diture on  our  jDart  for  defence,  and  Sir  Robert  Giffeu  mentioned 
two  or  three  considerations  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  view  with 
Avhich  he  began  and  ended  the  Paper  was  one  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  maritime  character  of  our  Empire,  the 
situation  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  heart  of  the  Empire  would, 
suggest  a  larger  proportion  of  our  expenditure  should  be  upon 
naval  defence,  and  presumably  a  smaller  portion  of  it  on  land 
defence  than  was  the  case  at  present.  It  was  very  difficult, 
statistically  speaking,  to  establish  any  criterion  of  what  should  be 
the  defence  expenditure  of  an  Empire  such  as  this,  but  he  did 
think  that  the  statistics  they  had  gone  into  lent  some  colour  to 
the  view,  that  the  relative  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  was 
not  what  it  should  be  in  an  Empire  of  this  kind.  Sir  John  Colomb 
on  that  head  and  many  others  had  helped  his  argument.  With 
regard  to  colonial  expenditure  Mr.  Howell  had  raised  that  question. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  his  own  remarks  Mr.  How^ell  asked  how- 
far  the  existence  of  the  Empire  as  it  stood  depended  in  any  way 
upon  its  naval  and  military  expenditure,  and  tried  to  show  that 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  greater  and  had  increased 
more  rapidly,  taking  cei'tain  years,  than  had  the  trade  within  the 
Empire.  He  (Sir  Charles  Dilkc)  could  not  see  how  the  fact — 
supposing  it  was  a  fact — which  Mr.  Howell  asserted  pi'oduced  the 
conclusion  he  seemed  to  draw,  that  our  military  and  naval 
expenditure  was  either  altogether  unnecessary  or  might  safely 
be  diminished.  Our  trade  with  certain  foreign  countries  "was 
undoubtedly  enormous.  Xot  to  speak  of  our  trade  with  France 
in  food,  he  might  refer  to  South  America,  which  "was  more  com- 
parable with  our  colonial  trade,  and  where  our  trade  was  really 
gigantic.  It  appeared  to  him  that  whether  the  trade  which  had 
to  be  protected  was  concerned  with  our  colonies  or  South  America 
the  arguments  for  defence  remained  unaffected.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  put  in  a  very  necessary  caution,  no  doubt,  with  regard 
to  calling  upon  other  parts  of  the  Empire  to  contribute  towards 
defence,  but  he  thought  he  pushed  that  point  a  little  too  far 
when  he  suggested  that  the  American  Colonies  had  been  lost  by 
the  mere  policy  of  asking  them  to  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Historically  speaking  he  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  contribution 
was  admitted  by  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  that  Franklin  himself, 
in  the  proposals  which  he  put  forward  at  the  conference  of  those 
colonies  Avhich  was  called  on  that  subject,  was  on  sound  American 
ground,  and  that  the  dispute  and  the  war  which  followed  were 
caused  not  by  the  principle,  but  by  the  want  of  tact  with  which 
the  principle  was  applied.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  asserted  the 
sound  view  that  they  ought  to  take  account  of  the  ability  to 
contribute.  Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  do  so,  and  he  had  tried 
to  point  out  or  to  hint  that,  even  putting  aside  the  very  delicate 
question  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  in  the  colonies  which  were 
entirely  within   the  control   of   the   Government  of   the  Mother 
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Country,  the  Crown  colonies  of  tlie  most  severely  autocratic  type, 
and  in  India,  there  -were  such  enormous  discrepancies,  that  the 
matter  was  worth  attention.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  admitted  this, 
and  desired  a  decrease  of  the  contribution  from  India.  What 
had  been  done,  however,  in  the  last  few  years  had  not  been  to 
decrease  the  contribution  of  India,  but  to  decrease  the  contriliution 
of  several  of  the  Crown  colonies.  That  fact  in  itself  he  was  sure 
would  be  felt  as  a  reason  why  the  matter  should  be  statistically 
considered.  Sir  Robert  GifFen  went  on  to  say  that  the  burden  upon 
us  of  our  defence  was  not  at  present,  considering  it  as  an  insurance, 
a  very  large  sum,  but  that  considering  it  in  proportion  to  the 
income  it  was  very  small  indeed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recently  made  a  speech  on  this  very  point  to  his  constituents,  and 
took  exactly  the  opposite  view  to  that  of  Sir  Robert.  He  said 
the  amount  of  the  defence  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  now  become  a  very  serious  question,  and  indicated  his  own 
view  that  it  was  difficult  that  that  expenditure  should  be  increased. 
He  thought  the  most  valuable  service  in  respect  of  this  matter 
that  the  Statistical  Society  could  perform  would  be  to  show 
through  the  Empire,  country  by  country,  how  small  was  the 
expenditure  on  the  fleet  as  compai-ed  Avith  the  expenditure  on  the 
military  services,  because  that  was  a  fact  people  had  not  got  into 
their  minds.  His  own  view  Avas  that  if  Sir  Robert  Giffen  was  held 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  Government  to  be  wrong,  they  ought  to 
try  and  get  into  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  enormous 
expenditure  was  not  that  on  the  fleet,  which  gave  them  such 
tangible  results,  but  on  the  land  forces,  from  which  the  actual 
result  was  far  less  tangible;  He  hoped  the  Paper  might  be  of 
some  use  in  inducing  people  to  study  the  figures  for  themselves, 
and  to  follow  this  Paper  up  by  some  statistical  contribution  on 
like  subjects  on  future  occasions. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  for  his  Paper,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 
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I.  —  On    the   use    of  -  Auxiliary    Curves  in    Statistics    of    Continuous 
Variation.     Bj  W.  F.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

Part  I. 
Data  arranged  hy  Equal  Divisions  of  a  Scale. 

Introductory. 
1.  Tke  cases  to  be  considered  are  those  in  wliicli  a  magnitude, 
■whose  value  we  shall  denote  by  X,  varies  continuously  Avithin  a 
limited  or  an  unlimited  range,  and  the  relative  frequencies  of 
different  values  of  X  are  found  by  dividing  the  range  into  equal 
intervals  h,  and  counting  the  numloer  of  individuals  in  each  of  the 
classes  so  determined.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  : — 

Example  I. — Southampton  Barometric  Heights.* 


Height  to 

Xuniher. 

Height  to 

iiCHrest  Tenth  of  an  Inch. 

nearest  Tenth  of  an  Incli. 

Nuniher. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

:8-<; 

1 

29-9 

548^ 

i8-6 

2 

30'o 

602i 

z8-7 

2 

3o"i 

619i 

28-8 

4 

30-2 

500 

2»-9 

8^ 

30'3 

382 

29-0 

13i 

30-4 

237i 

29-1 

2U 

30"5 

189i 

-9'- 

37 

30"6 

88  i 

=9'3 

79 

30'7 

431 

29-4 

108 

30-8 

/ 

-9'5 

181i 

30"9 

4 

29-6 

254i 

3i'o 

1 

-9'1 

348i 

298 

463i 

Total 

4,748 

*  "On    the    Distribution  of   Frequency  of   Barometric   Height,"  by   Karl 
Pearson  and  Alice  Lee.     Pliil.  Trans.,  series  A,  vol.  190  (1897),  p.  428. 
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Example  2. — Heights  of  American-horn  Whites* 
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11,1-ilt. 

Number. 

lleiglit. 

Numher. 

Inches. 

Under  6i 

61-63 

63—65 
65—67 
67—69 

1,G74 

9,871 

36,989 

76,157 

94,450 

Inches. 
69—71 

71—73 
AboTC  73 

Total 

G4,501 
1         25,500 
j           6,388 

...        315,620 

*  Statistics,     Medical     and     Anthropoloffical,     of    the     Frovosl-Marshal - 
GfiieraVx  Bureau,  compiled  by  J.  H.  Baxter.     Tol.  ii  (Washington,  1875). 


Example  Z.—Mortalitu  Table  (127,283  Births).* 


Institute  of  Actuaries'  Text  Book,  part  II,  pp.  404,  496. 


Example  4. — Degrees  of  Cloudiness  at  Breslau,  1876-85.* 


Oegrce. 

Kunilier. 

Degree. 

Number. 

Degree. 

Number. 

0 

751 

4 

46 

8 

194 

I 

179 

9 

9 

117 

z 

107 

6 

21 

10 

2,089 

69 

7 

71 

3 

Total 

3,653 

*  Quoted  by  Karl  Pearson,  in  Froc.  R.  S.,  vol.  62,  p.  287. 


In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  classification  is  complete,  the 
wliole  range  of  variation  (which  possibly  extends  below  2845  in. 
and  above  31'0o  in.)  being  divided  into  equal  intervals  of  O'l  in.  ; 
and  the  distribution  of  frequency  is  of  a  kind  which  is  now  very 
familiar,  there  being  one  valne  of  maximum  frequency  (known  as 
the  modal  value),  and  the  frequency  diminishing  continuously  as 
we  recede  from  this  modal  value  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
range.  In  the  second  example  the  classification,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  is  incomplete;  the  range  from  Gl  in.  to  73  in.  is  divided  into 
equal  intervals  of  2  in.,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  1,G74  heights  at  one  end  of  the  range,  or  the 
(5,388  at  the  other.     But  an  in.spection  of  the  figures  as  given,  and 
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a  comparison  with  similar  data  elsewhere,  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  distribution  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that 
exiiibited  by  ?]xample  1.  In  both  these  cases,  therefore,  the  figure 
of  frequency  {i.e.,  the  figure  whose  area  between  oi-dinates  corre- 
sponding to  selected  values  of  X  as  abscissa  is  pro2:)ortional  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  X  lies  between  these  values)  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  a  curve  whose  extreme  ordinates  are  indefinitely  small. 
In  the  third  example  the  figure  of  frequency  is  also  of  this 
character  at  the  upper  extremity ;  biit  as  we  approach  the  lower 
extremity  (corresponding  to  X  =:  0)  the  successive  areas  increase, 
instead  of  decreasing,  so  that  the  figure  is  bounded  at  this 
extremity  by  an  ordinate  which  is  very  great,  and  may  be 
practically  infinite.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  example  the  figure  of 
frequency  is  of  tliis  latter  character  at  both  extremities.  The 
position  of  the  bounding  ordinates,  however,  in  this  example,  is 
not  known.  The  observations  are  grouped  in  eleven  classes ;  the 
nine  inner  classes  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  constant 
increments  of  unity  in  X ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  each  of 
the  outer  classes  also  corresponds  to  a  unit  of  the  scale.  The 
uncertainty  existing  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  existing  in 
Example  2,  where  we  are  ignorant  of  the  distribution  of  a 
number  of  observations  at  each  end  of  the  scale. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a  certain  difference  in  kind 
between  the  data  in  Example  3  and  those  in  the  other  examples. 
These  latter  represent  actual  observations ;  but  the  figures  in 
Example  3  (from  X  =  10  onwards)  are  obtained  by  combining 
various  sets  of  observations,  and  smoothing  the  results.  This 
process  eliminates  errors  of  random  selection,  while  possibly 
introducing  errors  of  a  different  kind.  The  figures  may,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  be  taken  as  giving  the  distribution 
of  deaths  in  some  actual  set  of  127,283  persons. 

2.  The  first  problem  which  we  have  to  consider,  in  refei-ence  to 
any  such  data  as  the  above,  is  that  of  interpolation.  This  may  be 
either  direct  interpolation,  i.e.,  to  find  the  most  probable  number  of 
individuals  for  which  X  is  respectively  less  and  greater  than  a 
certain  value  ;  or  else  inverse  interpolation,  i.e.,  to  find  the  niost 
probable  value  or  values  of  X  corresponding  to  a  certain  numerical 
classification. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  interpolation,  and  perhaps  included 
in  it,  is  that  of  extrapolation.  This  question  only  arises  when  the 
classification  at  the  extremity  of  the  scale  is  incomplete.  Thus,  in 
Example  2,  the  problem  is  to  classify  the  1,674  individuals  at 
the  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  6,388  at  the  other,  by  means  of 
the  given  classification  of  the  remaining  307,558.  Similarly,  in 
Example  4,  the  primary  problem  is  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  the  ordinates  bounding  the  extreme  classes,  of  751  and 
2,089  respectively,  by  means  of  the  given  distribution  of  the 
remaining  813  (a  problem  which  is  by  no  means  easy,^  since  these 

1  The  difBculty  is  n<:;gravated  by  the  obvious  irregularity  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  scale,  due  to  faulty  observation;  but  this  irregularity  is  ouly  incident  to 
the  particular  example. 
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latter  form  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number)  ;  and  then, 
havine:  found  the  position  of  these  ordinates,  we  require  a  more 
exact  classification  of  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes. 

The  second  problem  is  to  determine  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
of  frequency.  These  are  mainly  required  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  curve  ;  but  they  may  be  important  for  other  reasons. 
In  Example  3,  for  instance,  the  ordinate  represents  the  absolute 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  particular  individuals  considered  ;  and 
its  ratio  to  the  number  of  survivors  of  that  age  gives  the  relative 
rate  of  mortality. 

3.  For  dealing  with  these  two  problems  we  have  to  present  the 
data  in  a  different  Avay.  Let  Z  denote  the  ordinate  of  the  figure 
of  frequency,  con"esponding  to  the  value  X,  and  let  A  denote  the 
area  of  the  figure,  measured  from  the  lower  bounding  ordinate  up 
to  Z,  the  whole  area  of  the  figure  being  unity.  Then  the  numbers 
in  any  one  of  our  tables  ai-e  the  first  differences  of  the  values  of 
NA  corresponding  to  successive  values  of  X,  whei-e  N  is  the  total 
number  of  observations ;  and  the  values  of  NA  are  found  by 
successive  additions  of  these  differences.  Thus  Examples  1  and  2 
become : — 

Example  1. 


X. 

>A. 

1st  Difference. 

2iid  Difference. 

3rd  Difference. 

4-th  Difference. 

Inches. 

+ 

i8'45 

0 

1 

+    1 

0 

-    1 

28-55 

1 

2 

+    1 

-    1 

-    1 

28-65 

3 

+    0 

+    3 

2 

+    2 

28-75 

5 

4 

+    2 

+    2i 

+      k 

28-85 

9 

8i 

+    4i 

+      \ 

-   2 

28-95 

m 

13i 

+    5 

+    3 

+    2i 

29'C5 

31 

21  i 

+    8 

+   7.V 

+    4,i 

29-15 

52i 

37 

+  151 

+  2Gi 

+  19 

29-15 

89  i 

79 

+  42 

-13 

-\m 

-9'35 

IfiSi 

108 

+  29 

+  44.^ 

+  57i 

29'45 

276  j 

181i 

+  73i 

-     \ 

-45 

29-55 

458 

+  73 

+  211 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

kc. 

&c. 
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Example  2. 


X. 

.\A. 

;    1st 

2iid 

3rd        1        4lli 

sth 

6tli 

1  Difference. 

Difference. 

Difference.   Difference. 

Difference, 

Difference. 

Ill  (lies. 

+ 

1 

6i 

1        1,G74 

9,871 

63 

11,545 

;  36,989 

+  27,118 

+  12,050 

65 

48,534 

!  76,157 

+  39,168 

-20,875 

-32,925 

+   5,648 

^7 

124,691 

94,450 

+ 18,293 

-48,152 

-27,277 

+  66,197 

+  60,549 

69 

219,141 

1  64,591 

-29,859 

-  9,232 

+  38,920 

71 

283,732 

! 

1  25,500 

-39,091 

73 

309,232 

1 

Interpolation  (including  extrapolation)  then  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  NA  corresponding  to  an  assigned  value  of  X, 
or  the  value  of  X  corresponding  to  an  assigned  value  of  NA. 
For  finding  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  of  frequency  we  have,  if 
Xf,  and  X^  are  the  bounding  values  of  X, 

A  =  |^  ZcZX  (1) 

rx,-, 


— j; 


ZdX 


(lA) 


and  therefore 
or 


Z  =  dAldX  (2) 

NZ  =  (?(NA)/cZX      (3) 

4.  When  the  differences  of  'NA  diminish  very  rapidly,  the 
value  of  NA  or  of  d(NA)jdX.  for  an  assigned  value  of  X  is  found 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  finite  differences.  Thus,  if  X^^  is  one 
of  the  tabulated  values  of  X,  and  A„j  the  corresponding  value  of 
A,  we  have,  for  X,,;  +  8=  X^  +  6h, 

•1). 


NA, 


+  0-  \ 


1  +  0A  + 


...} 


NA,„ 


(4) 


or,  in  terms  of  central  differences, 
NA^^,=  {l  + 


>-i)g2     (e+i)g(e-i)(g-2)g, 

2!  4! 


}- 


^r^      (6  +  1)0(0-1)       (g  +  2)(g  +  i)e(g-i)(g-2)  3^        1  ... 

ll!  3!  5!  J         '"+2    ^   '' 

NA„^,=  |l  +  !(^^)s^  +  (i±Mizl)(^^5^+   ..-InA^^I 
m  +  e      \^  2!  4!  J  "*" 

I    1!  3!  5!  J         '»+4^">' 


-  In  this  notation 

S<p(X.)   =  (/)(X  +  U)  -  <?>(X  -  P) 
M<?.(X)  =  i{<^(X  +  U)  +  <P(^  -  P)} 
For  a  list  of  formulse,  see  Froc.  Land,  Math,  Soc,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  449. 
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Similarly,  to  find  the  ovdinates  coiTespondiiiq-  to  the  tabulated 
values  of  X,  we  have,  in  tei'ins  of  advancing  differences, 


h  .  NZ„  =  (A  -  iA^  +  lA^  -  .  .  .)NA,„ 


(7) 


while  the  use  of  central  differences  gives  us  for  these  ordinates 


H\c- 


6         30         140 


•  jNA, 


(8) 


or  for  the  ordinates  midway  between  them, 
1^ ..  ,  3  ..  5 
24 


^i  •  NZ,„^j= 


640 


71(38 


o'  + 


XA.. 


(9) 


For  other  values  of  X  the  ordinates  could  be  got  from  these 
values  by  interpolation,  or  else  from  a  formiila  deduced  fi'om 
(4),  (5).  or  (6)  by  differentiation  with  regard  to  6. 

These  formula3  might,  for  instance,  be  applied  to  practically  the 
whole  of  the  I'ange  in  Example  1,  to  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  range  in  Example  3,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  range  in 
Example  4.  But  they  are  not  applicable  in  Example  2,  partly 
because  the  classification  is  incomplete,  and  partly  because  the 
interval  h  has  not  been  taken  small  enough  ;  and  they  are  not 
applicable  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  range  in  Example  3,  or 
at  either  extremity  of  the  range  in  Example  4,  since  the  ordinates 
here  are  very  great,  and  the  fi'equency  is  changing  very  rapidly. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  this  paper  is  how  difficulties 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  got  over. 

Use  of  Logarithms. 

5.  A  simple  example  of  the  method  to  be  employed  is  afforded 
by  the  use  of  logarithms  in  dealing  with  the  "tail"  of  a  curve. 
Suppose  that  in  Example  1  the  tabulation  was  only  by  intervals 
of  U"3  in.,  fj-om  X  =  2S"85  in.     Then  we  should  have 


X. 

NA. 

1st  Difference. 

Slid  Difference. 

r>r(l  Difference. 

Inches. 

+ 

^8-35 

0 

3 

+        3 

+       8k 

28-65 

3 

11-} 

+      Hi 

+     46 

-8-95 

17i 

72 

+     r)7k 

+    239 

-9-25 

89i 

368i 

+   206  i 

+    401i 

29'55 

458 

1066i 

+   698 

+       6 

29-85 

1524i 

I770i 

4    704 

--1355 

30-15 

3295 

-   G51 

These  diffci-enre.s  run  (juito  I'cgularly,  Imt  theynre  mostly  so  great 
that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  used  for  purposes  of  inter- 
polation.    If,  however,  we  take  logarithms  of  NA,  we  have 
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X. 

Log,„(NA). 

1st  Difference. 

2n(I  Difference. 

3r(l  Difference. 

Indies. 

+ 

^8-35 

—  00 

CO 

=  8-65 

•4771 

•7059 

—         00 

+       00 

^8-95 

1-2430 

•7088 

-  •OS?! 

+  ^0574 

-9--5 

1-9318 

•7091 

+  •ooos 

-  •1872 

29"55 

2-6609 

■5222 

-  •1869 

-  -0005 

29'85 

31831 

•3348 

-  •1874 

-  -0204 

30-15 

3-5179 

-  -2078 

Here  the  third  differences  are  .small — in  some  cases  very  small — 
in  comparison  with  the  first  differences,  and  interpolation  is  easy. 
We  might,  for  instance,  in  interpolating  between  X  ^  28^95  in. 
and  X  =^  29^55  in.,  take  ^709  as  the  constant  first  difference,  the 
logarithms  being  taken  to  three  places  of  decimals.  Reconstructing 
this  part  of  the  table,  we  get 


X. 

Lo-io  (NA). 

NA  (Calculated). 

NA  (True  Value). 

En  or. 

Inches. 

-8-95 

1243 

17i 

17i 

-9"o5 

1-479 

30 

31 

-    1 

29'i5 

1^716 

52 

o2i 

-       \ 

29-25 

1^952 

89i 

89i 

29'35 

2^1&8 

154i 

168i 

-14 

29"45 

2-425 

266 

276i 

-lOi^ 

29"55 

2-661 

458 

458 

The  "errors"  shown  in  tbe  last  colnmn  (when  they  exceed  -5)  are 
really  the  irregularities  in  the  actual  data,  due  to  random  selection. 
The  same  method  might  be  employed  for  purposes  of  extra- 
polation. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  tabulation  was  only 
from  X  =  29^25  in.,  by  differences  of  0"3  in.     Then  we  have 


X. 

Logio  (NA). 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Difference. 

3rd  Difference. 

Indies. 

30-45 

3645 

-   127 

30-15 

3-518 

-   335 

-    208 

-   21 

=  9-85 

3-183 

-    522 

-  187 

0 

29"55 

2-661 

-    709 

-   187 

29*25 

1-952 

1 
1 

Continuing  the  series  by  taking  the  fourth  difference  as  constant 
and  equal  to  +  21,  we  get 
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X. 

Logio  (NA). 

N.V 

Inches. 

28-95 

1-077 

12 

28-6i; 

-078 

1 

28-35 

1018 

0 

These  results  are  only  moderately  good,  but  they  are  better  than 
couki  be  obtained  by  direct  extrapolation  from  the  values  of  NA. 
Their  unsatisfactory  nature  shows  the  absolute  necessit}^  of  com- 
plete classification,  wherever  possible. 

For  finding  the  ordinates  of  the  figure  of  frequency,  its  area 
being  taken  to  be  N,  we  have 

NZ  =  (^(NA)/c£X 

=  logJO  .  NA  .  dlogw(NA)ldX. 
The  following  are  some  values  of  7i.NZ  as  found  by  this  formula, 
compared  with  the  values  found  directly  from  NA  ;  the  tabulation 
in  each  case  being  by  intervals  of  h  =  0-1  in.,  and  the  difierential 
coefficients  being  obtained  from  the  first  and  third  diSerences  by 
the  formula  (8). 


X. 


Inches. 
28-6<; 

28-75 
28-8<^ 
28-95 
29'°} 
29'i5 
29-25 

29'35 
2  9 '45 


h  .  NZ  (from  Logjg  >'A) 


h  .KZ(from  NA). 


2 

3 

6 

11 

17 
28 
52 
95 

138 


2 
3 

6 
11 
17 
26 
57 
91 
141 


There  are  .slight  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  values,  the 
irregularities  of  random  selection  producing  different  effects  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  same  method  might  be  applied  to  either  extremity  of  the 
figure  in  Example  2.     Thus  for  the  lower  extremity  we  have 


X. 

Logio  (NA). 

1st  Difference. 

2n(l  Difference. 

3r(l  Difference. 

4th  Difference. 

Inches. 

+ 



+ 

61 

3-22376 

83863 

63 

406239 

6236G 

21497 

110 

65 

4-68605 

40979 

21387 

4896 

+   4786 

67 

5-09584 

24488 

16491 

3222 

-  1674 

69 

5-34072 

11219 

13269 

5788 

+   2566 

71 

5-45291 

3738 

7481 

73 

5-49029 
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This  would  give  decidedly  better  results,  as  regards  the  smaller 
values  of  X,  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  direct  tabulation  of 
NA.  For  the  upper  extremity  of  the  figure  we  should  take  the 
logarithms  of  N  —  NA. 

The  method  might  also  be  applied  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  figure  in  Example  3 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  latter  table  was  constructed,  we  should  not  get  appreciably 
better  results  than  by  dealing  with  NA  directly. 

Meaning  of  term  '"''  Auxiliary  Curved 

6.  The  advantage  of  the  above  method  is  that  in  some  cases,  by 
tabulating  logio(NA)  instead  of  NA,  we  are  enabled  to  neglect  all 
differences  after  the  first,  for  certain  portions  of  the  range  of  values 
of  X.  This  is  equivalent  to  treating  logio(NA),  for  each  such 
portion  of  the  range,  as  a  linear  function  of  X ;  in  other  words, 
to  replacing  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  curve  of  frequency  by 
an  arc  whose  equation  is  given  by 

A  =  e  ...  ...  ...         (a) 

where  p  and  q  are  constants  whose  values  are  determined  by  the 
values  of  A  between  which  the  interpolations  are  made.  Or,  if 
we  consider  x  as  a  quantity  whose  values  for  successive  values  of 
X  are  given  by 

A  =  e^ (13) 

then  we  are  treating  x  as  a  linear  function  of  X ;  I.e.,  we  are 
taking  the  curve  given  by  (/j),  we  are  shifting  it  and  projecting  it 
so  as  to  fit  two  consecutive  values  of  A,  and  we  are  then  using  it 
in  the  place  of  the  true  curve  of  frequency  for  this  portion  of  the 
range  of  X.  The  sole  but  sufficient  justification  for  this  procedure 
is  that  an  inspection  of  the  differences  of  logio(NA)  shows  that  it 
will  give  good  results. 

The  method  may  be  extended  as  follows.     Let 

«=/C^■)  (10) 

be  the  equation  to  any  curve,  and  let  the  area  of  this  curve  from 
the  ordinate  So  =  /  G^'o)  to  the  ordinate  z  be  denoted  by  a.  Then 
we  have 

a=       zdx  ...  ...  ...      (11) 

and  therefore 

z  =  daldx  (12) 

Now  let  X  and  a;  be  related  by  the  condition  that 

A  =  a      (13) 

always,  throughout  any  part  of  the  range  of  values  of  X.  Then 
(11)  gives  us  a  series  of  values  of  x,  corresponding  to  the  selected 
values  of  X.  If  the  form  of  f(x)  could  be  so  chosen  that  the 
second  differences  of  x  with  regard  to  X  were  negligible,  we  could 
replace  the  curve  of  frequency,  within  this  part  of  the  range,  by 
the  curve  (10).  This  is  not  usually  possible.  But  it  is  very  often 
possible  to  choose /(a;)  so  that  the  successive  differences  of  x  with 
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TCgarcl  to  X  diminish  very  rapidly.  We  can  then  use  interpolation- 
fovraulix?  for  calcuhxtino^  the  values  of  .)■  for  intei-mediate  values 
of  X  ;  these  will  give  the  values  of  a,  which  are  the  same  as  those 
of  A.     Also 

hZ=h  .  (lAjclX 

=  h  .  dajdX. 

=  h  .  da/dx  .  dxjdX. 

=  z  .  hdxjdX        (14) 

For  the  selected  values  of  X,  or  for  intermediate  values,  the  values 
of  Jidx/dX.  can  be  calculated  by  formula)  similar  to  those  given  in 
sec.  4  ;  and,  z  being  known  for  any  given  value  of  x,  the  value  of  Z 
can  be  deduced  from  (14).  The  curve  (10),  when  used  in  this 
wa}',  is  called  an  auxiliary  ciirve. 

It  should  be  noticed  (i)  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
same  form  for  f(x)  throughout  the  whole  range  of  values  of  X, 
and  (ii)  that,  even  if  f(x)  is  taken  of  the  same  form  throughout, 
we  ai*e  not  replacing  the  curve  of  frequency  by  any  one  curve 
tlu'oughout  its  whole  length.  If,  for*  instance,  differences  of  x 
after  the  second  are  negligible,  we  are  taking  x  to  be  of  the  form 
■j^jX"  +  5X  +  r ;  i.e.,  we  are  replacing  the  curve  of  frequency  by 
a  curve 

But  the  values  of  jh  5)  find  r  are  perpetually  changing  as  we 
pass  fi-om  one  portion  of  the  range  to  another,  so  that  the 
successive  arcs  used  are  not  really  continuous  with  one  another. 

Symmetrical  Exponential  Curve. 

7.  It  has  been  suggested  in  §  5  that  in  the  case  of  curves  of 
the  general  type  exhibited  in  Examples  1  and  2  we  can  use  s  =  e^ 
as  the  auxiliary  curve  at  one  end  of  the  range,  and  z  =  e~^  at  the 
other.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice  to  combine 
the  two  processes,  by  taking  a  symmetrical  curve  as  our  auxiliary 
curve  throughout  the  whole  range.  For  this  purpose  our  notation 
must  be  slightly  altered.  Let  Nj^NA  and  N,  =  N(1  —A)  be 
the  numbers  respectively  below  and  above  X,  and  let  us  write 

>f.  =  1N(1  +  a)  1  .15. 

so  that 

«=(N, -N,)/N (16) 

Then  we  have 

7j=hlnjdX  (17) 

z  =  ldnldx  (18) 

Xow  suppose  we  take  f{x)  to  be  such  that 

a;  =  log.o^'     (19) 

Then,  for  any  particular  value  of  X,  the  corresponding  value 
of  X  is 

X  =  logioNi  -  log,oN, (20) 
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For  the  auxiliary  curve  we  have  in  this  case,  from  (19), 

a  =  (10^''-10"-'')/(10-''+  lO"-"')  =  tanh(|a;log,10)  ...      (21) 
and  thence 

s  =  ^dajdx  =  ilog.lO  .  sech2(ia;log,10)  . . .      (22) 

This  latter  is  tlierefore  the  equation  to  the  auxiliary  curve. 

If  then  we  find  that  the  differences  of  .r  =  logioiS'i  —  logioNj 
diminish  with  sufficient  rapidity,  we  can  calculate  a;  for  any 
assigned  value  of  X  by  an  interpolation-formula,  and  we  then 
have  for  the  corresponding  values  of  Ni  and  T!^2 

logioN"!  =  logioHN(l   +  «)}  =  log.oN  -  log,o(l   +  10--0  \    ,nq^ 
log.oNa  =  log.o{iK(l  -  «)}  =  logioN  -  log:o(l  +  10-)     /   '^'^■^■> 

In  this  form  the  values  of  logm^i  and  logioXj  may  be  calculated 
from  those  of  x  by  means  of  Gaussian  logarithms.  Or  we  might, 
of  course,  find  the  value  of  (1  +  rt)/(l  —  a)  from  (19)  by  ordinary 
logarithmic  fables,  and  thence  calculate  Nj  and  Ng  fiom  (15). 
Also  for  calculating  NZ  we  have 

dx      1  2 

=  logioe  . :,, 

an  1  —  a 

whence,  by  (17)  and  (18), 

7i  .  NZ  =  P  .  Maj/tZX 

where 

P  =  log.lO  .  N'iN",/N' 
logioP  =  -3622157  +  logioXi  +  logioXs  -  log,oN 

If  we  fvpply  this  method  to  Example  2,  we  get 


(24) 
(25) 


X. 

r. 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Difference. 

3rd  Difference. 

4th  Difference. 

Inches. 

+ 

+ 

6l 

3-72690 

85251 

63 

2-57941 

67998 

-  17253 

4812 

^5 

1-25939 

55557 

-  12441 

11017 

+    6205 

67 

1-81496 

54133 

-     1424 

6591 

-   4426 

69 

•35629 

59300 

+     5167 

9096 

+   2505 

71 

•94929 

73563 

+    14263 

73 

1-68492 

The  difFerences  are  still  great,  but  they   diminish   more  rapidly 
than  the  differences  of  NA. 

Normal  Ciirve  {Curve  of  Error'). 

8.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  we  get  a  still  better  I'esult  by 
using  the  curve  of  error,  or  normal  curve,  as  the  auxiliary  curve. 
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Here  we  have 


J         IF-* 


v/2. 


;f 


?-  ^^'cZd 


(26) 
(27) 


Tlie    value    of    x  for  any  given   value  of    a  can   be  foLind   from 
existing  tables.' 

This  method  is  most  directly  applicable  Avhen  the  data  do  in 
fact  give  the  result  of  a  random  selection  from  a  community  in 
■svhieh  the  different  values  of  X  are  distributed  according  to  the 
normal  law.     Thus  Example  2  gives 


X. 

X. 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Difference. 

Inches. 

+ 

6i 

-  2-55536 

76351 

63 

-   1-79185 

77147 

+     796 

65 

-   1-02038 

75424 

-   1723 

67 

-     -2G614 

77427 

+   2003 

69 

+      -50813 

76756 

-     671 

7» 

+    1-27569 

77314 

+     558 

73 

+    2-04883 

Here  the  second  differences  of  x  are  sufficiently  small,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  irregular,  to  justify  us  in  supposing^  that 
they  represent  discrepancies  introduced  by  the  paucity  of  the 
observations.  But,  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  we  can  obtain 
very  good  results  by  using  first  differences  alone. 

The  method,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  cases  of  this  kind. 
Its  applicability  to  other  cases  may  be  illustrated  by  considering 
theoretical  examples. 

*  There  are  some  short  tables  giving  a  in  terms  of  x ;  but  the  most  complete 
tables  only  give  a  in  terms  of  t,  where  i  =  x/  \/2.  I  have  recently  compiled 
tables  giving  z  and  a  in  terms  of  x,  and  also  z  and  x  in  terms  of  a  ;  but  they  are 
not  yet  published. 

*  If  z^,  z„,  Sj  are  three  successive  ordinate?,  dividing  a  figure  of  frequency  (of 
area  unity^  into  j)ortions  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  if  the  corresjionding  abscissa)  are  .r,,  x^, 
j-j.  tlie  probable  error  in  x^ — 2x.^-{-x^  (whether  x„ —  x^  and  x.j —  x.-.  are  equal  or 
not)  is  -67419.. ..0/\/N,  where  (writing  p  for  1/;) 

e=  =  P(p,  -  p,)=  +  (Q  +  K)p/  +  S(P2  -  p,y 

To  test  whether  the  data  satisfy  the  normal  law,  the  probable  errors  found  from 
tliis  formula  may  be  compared  witli  the  actual  second  differences  of  x.  I  have 
not  made  the  calculations  in  this  particular  case. 
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9.  The  following  two  examples  will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  case  the  curve  of  frequency  is  decidedly 
unsymmetrical. 

Example  5. — Skew  Prohahility-Curve. 
Z  y.  X'^CIO  -  X)''.     N  =  10'-.     (Representative  selection.) 

Values  of  X.  Number. 

0—  1      54I,23I,8zz 

1 —  2     18,864,047,410 

2—  3     98,443,459,630 

3 —  4     216,942,703,570 

4 —  5     278,001,526,318 

5 —  6     228,994,738,642 

6 —  7 119,611,449,550 

7—  8 34,697,711,410 

8—  9     3,852,951,310 

9—10     50,180,338 

Total 1,000,000,000,000 


Example  6. — Composite  Normal  Curve. 
^X  I  -\^e-V^-  +  -T^e-s'^-'l)']..    jf  _  100,000. 
(Approximately  representative  selection.) 


X 

Number. 

X 

Number. 

-S  to 

—  7 

- 

2 

to 

?, 

10,579 

-7  ., 

-6 

10 

3 

„ 

4 

5.323 

-6  „ 

—  5 

66 

4 

» 

5 

-.309 

—  5  ,, 

-4 

349 

5 

>. 

6 

837 

-i    „ 

-3 

1,558 

6 

„ 

7 

-43 

-"    „ 

_2 

5,288 

7 

8 

56 

_2 

-1 

12,647 

8 

9 

10 

-1   „ 

0 

1 

20,507 
--,585 

9  „ 

Total 

10 

2 

0  „ 

100,000 

1  „ 

2 

17,629 

I 


If  we  take  the  successive  differences  in  Example  5,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  ai'e  always  verj'  great.  Using  the  normal  curve 
as  an  auxiliary  curve,  we  get 
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\ 

,.                     1st 

211(1 

3id                  4tli 

5tll                   Gill 

'111 

8tli 

'  DiffiTeiice. 

Iliffircncc. 

DiffiTciicc. 

I'iffcrfiire. 

OifTLTi'iicc.    DiliLTL'iice. 

DifTereiu-e 

DifftreiKL'. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

—         X 

GC 

1 

-3-2G8167 

1201977 

—     00      • 

00 

2 

-2-0G6190 

8SO380 

-321597 

200306 

—      00 

00 

3 

-1-185810 

759089 

-121291 

75529 

-124777 

96909 

—      00 

CO 

4 

-   -426721 

713327 

-  45762 

47661 

-   27868 

28409 

-68500 

69097 

—   00 

5 

+    -286606 

715226 

+     1899 

48202 

+       541 

29006 

+     597 

71456 

+  2359 

fi 

+ 1-001832 

765327 

4-   50101 

77749 

+   29547 

101059 

+  72053 

00 

*    a 

7 

+ 1-767159 

893177 

+ 127850 

+ 130606 
208355 

00 

+      00 

8 

+  2-660336 

1229382 

+  336205 

00 

+      00 

9 

+  3-889718 

+     00 

10 

+       cc 

On  this  table,  the  question  arises,  how  many  differences  we 
can  use  iu  applying  any  of  our  formulae.  The  general  principle 
is  that  as  many  differences  should  be  used  as  possible,  but  that 
we  should  stop  when  differences  begin  to  diverge.  Since  the 
eighth  difference  2,359  is  relatively  small,  and  the  outer  differences 
up  to  tliis  arc  more  or  less  convergent,  we  are  justified  in  writing 
our  formulae  so  as  to  go  to  eighth  differences,  finishing  always 
with  this  particular  difference,  and  keeping  always  within  the 
lines  along  which  the  differences  are  infinite.  This  might  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  involve  rather  complicated  formulae.  But  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  treated  the  eighth  difference  as  constant^ 
and  equal  to  +  2,359 ;  and  it  Avill  be  found  simplest  to  reconstruct 
the  table  on  this  basis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  either  central- 
diff'ei-ence  formulae  or  any  other  formula3  that  seem  more  suitable. 

To  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be  obtained,  I  have 
calculated  the  values  of  A  and  of  Z  on  this  basis,  for  X  =  1^, 
2^,  ....  8^,  working  always  to  six  or  seven  places  of  decimals. 
The  following  shows  the  result,  the  calculated  values  (using 
differences  up  to  the  eighth)  being  compared  with  the  true 
values  : — 


X. 

X, 

A 
(Calculated 

(True 

,lx  d\. 

(Calcul-jtcd 

Z 

rirue 

Value). 

Value). 

Value). 

Value). 

u 

-2-604444 

-004601 

-004642 

-0134268 

1-180740 

-015854 

•015878 

2\  1-1-603144 

•054451 

-054402 

-1103637 

-873077 

-096356 

-096359 

3i  '-   -797114 

-212692 

.-212735 

•2903600 

-756350 

■219614 

-219606 

4t 

-   -067468 

-473105 

-473070 

-3980353 

-711426 

-283173 

-28318U 

5i 

+    -641147 

-739286 

-739315 

-3248235 

•713304 

-231698 

-231 692 

6i 

+ 1-374721 

-91.5391 

-915368 

•ihrjdin 

-762510 

•118244 

-118249 

7t 

+  2-189803 

-985731 

-985747 

-0362775 

-885600 

-032127 

032120 

8i 

+  3-209454 

-999335 

-999328 

-0023129 

1-207114 

-002792 

•0U28U2 
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Considering  that  the  difference  between  successive  values  of  X 
is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  standard  deviation,  and  that  the 
curve  differs  in  important  particulars  from  the  normal  curve,  these 
results  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory. 

In  practical  cases  we  are  not  able  to  go  to  this  extreme  degree 
of  accuracy.  Apart  from  errors  of  random  selection,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  frequenc}'  diminishes  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
range  causes  the  values  of  x  for  extreme  values  of  X  to  be  only 
approximately  correct.  This  does  not  matter  so  much  when  we 
ai'e  only  dealing  with  the  extreme  values  of  X  themselves  :  but  it 
necessarily  introduces  large  errors  into  the  high  differences.  The 
advantage  of  the  suggested  method  is  that  it  enables  us  to  get 
fairly  good  results  by  neglecting  differences  beyond  the  second  or 
third,  or  even  beyond  the  first. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  calculate  the  "  quartile  "  values  of  X 
for  Example  6,  (1)  from  the  values  of  A  directly,  (2)  by  use  of 
the  symmetrical  exponential  curve,  and  (3)  by  use  of  the  normal 
curve,  the  values  in  each  case  being  calculated  to  a  fii'st  approxi- 
mation by  first  differences  alone,  and  then  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion by  taking  account  of  second  differences.  The  following  shows 
the  values  of  A  and  of  x:  their  respective  differences  are  omitted, 
in  order  to  economise  space  : — 


X. 

A. 

1  +  a 

X  (N'ornial 
Curve). 

X. 

A. 

1  +  a 

X  (Normal 
Curve). 

-  8 

•00000 

—  00 

—  CO 

2 

•80641 

+   -61967 

+  -86474 

-  7 

•00002 

-4-69896 

-4-10748 

3 

•91220 

+ 1-01660 

+  1-35443 

-  6 

•00012 

-3-92077 

-3-67270 

4 

•96543 

+ 1-44602 

+  1-81750 

-  5 

•00078 

-3-10757 

-316328 

5 

•98852 

+ 1-93504 

+  2-27410 

-  4 

•00427 

-2-36771 

-2-62994 

6 

•99689 

+  2-50589 

+  2-73595 

-  3 

•01985 

-1-69353 

-205686 

7 

-99932 

+  3-16720 

+  3-20301 

-  2 

•07273 

-1-10549 

-1-45576 

8 

-99988 

+  3-92077 

+  3-67270 

-  1 

•19920 

-  -60423 

-  ^844 48 

9 

-99998 

+  4-69896 

+  4-10748 

0 

•40427 

-  -16838 

-  ^24231 

10 

1-00000 

+  00 

+  00 

1 

•63012 

+  -23136 

+  ^33217 

The  quartile  values  of  X  (including  the  median)  are  given  by 
A  =  J,  A  =  ^,  and  A  =  f  respectively.  The  corresponding  values 
for  the  abscissae  of  the  symmetrical  exponential  curve  and  of  the 
normal  curve  are  respectively  —  logio  3,  0,  +  logio  3,  and  —  -67449, 
0,  +  -67449.  The  following  shows  the  result  of  taking  first 
differences  alone,  and  first  and  second  differences  together ;  the 
formula  for  approximating  with  second  differences  being 

X„i  +  e  =  0:m     +    6{x,n  +  \    —  Xm)   —  \9  (\  —  e)    {c'Xm  +  O'iTm+l). 

The  values  are  given  to  five  places  of  decimals,  but  the  fifth 
figure  would  usually  be  different  if  A  were  taken  to  a  larger 
number  of  places  : — 
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True  Value 
of  X. 

Fii»t  Approximation. 

Second  Appro.xiniatioii. 

Description. 

Direct. 

Exponential 
Curve. 

Normal 
Curve. 

Diipct. 

1 
Exponential        Normal 
Curve.        1       Cur^'e. 

Lower  qunrtile  —   '72060 

Median    +    -41421 

Upper  quartile  + 1-63275 

-   -75228 
+    -42387 
+  1-68002 

-    -70836 
+    -42122 
+  1-63290 

-  -71770 
+    -42179 
+  1-64277 

-   -72859 
+   -41613 

+  1-64083 

-   -72010     -   -72078 
+    -41402  :  +    -11444 
+  1  •()3247     +  1  r)3353 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  places  the  symmetrical 
exponential  curve  .e;ives  a  better  result  than  the  normal  curve  : 
but  both  give  decidedly  better  results  than  those  obtained  directly 
from  the  values  of  A. 

Choice  of  suitable  Curve. 

10.  If  we  apply  our  method  to  Example  1,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  symmetrical  exponential  curve  and  the  normal  curve  g-ive 
about  equally  good  results,  the  sequence  of  irregularities  in  tht- 
third  differences  being  almost  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 
The  values  are  not  given  here,  as  the  method  has  been  sufficiently 
explained.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  we  could  not  simplify 
the  process  of  finding  the  most  suitable  auxiliary  curve  without 
going  through  the  labour  of  calculating  the  series  of  values  of  x 
for  each  curve  suggested.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  graphical 
methods. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ti*ne  curve  of  frequenc}'  of  X,  in  the 
community  from  which  the  random  selection  of  N  values  is 
made,  be 

Z  =  F(X)  

and  let  A  denote  now  the  true  area  of  this  curve  from 
bounding  ordinate  up  to  the  ordinate  Z,  so  that 


its 


(28) 
lower 


=r 


ZdK 


(29) 


the  whole  area  of  the  curve  being  taken  to  be  unity.  Suppose 
that  the  values  of  X  are  measured  along  a  line  OX,  and  that  from 
OX  as  base  we  draw  a  series  of  ordi nates  equal  to  the  given 
values  of  Ni/N,  when  N|  is  the  number  of  observations  below  the 
value  X.  Then,  if  we  disregard  errors  of  random  selection,  and 
ti-eat  the  data  as  a  representative  selection  from  a  community  with 
the  curve  of  frequency  given  by  (2S),  these  ordinates  will  give  the 
values  of  A  for  the  given  values  of  X ;  and  the  intermediate 
values  of  A  will  be  the  intermediate  ordinates  of  a  curve  drawn 
as  uniformly  as  possible  through  the  extremities  of  the  original 
ordinates,  while  the  values  of  Z^rfA/rfX  will  be  given  by  the 
directions  of  the  tangents  to  this  curve.  Fig.  1,  for  instance 
(p.  -toSj,  shows  the  form  of  the  curve  for  the  frequencies  given  by 
Example  1.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  errors  of  random  selection  are 
taken  into  account,  the  values  of  A  and  of  clA/dX  are  still 
given  by  a  carve,  the  conditions  now  being  that  the  vertical 
distance  of  the  curve  from  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  original 
ordinates  should  not  be  a  large  multiple  of  the  probable  error 
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•67449  ....  \/A(1— A)/N,  and  that  in  about  half  the  cases  con- 
sidered the  distance  should  be  lees  than  the  probable  error. 

If  we  interpolated  for  A  by  using  first  differences  alone,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  replaced  this  inlegral-curve  of 
frequency  by  a  series  of  chords  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
ordinates.  It  is  easily  seen  from  fig.  1  that  this  would  produce 
large  eiTors,  except  near  the  point  of  inflexion,  corresponding 
to  tlie  ''modal"  value  of  X  (see  §  1).  Similarly,  if  we  went  to 
third  differences,  the  effect  would  be  that  of  replacing  each  arc  of 
the  curve  by  the  middle  part  of  a  cubical  parabola  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  four  consecutive  ordinates. 

Now  suppose  we  take  ordinates  equal  to  a',  instead  of  to  A. 
Then  the  same  remarks  apply.  If  the  first  differences  of  x  were 
constant,  the  extremities  of  the  new  ordinates  would  lie  in  a 
straight  line;  and,  if  they  were  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  we 
should  get  good  results  by  using  first  diffei-ences  alone.  Similarly, 
if  the  extremities  lay  very  nearly  on  a  parabola,  we  could  get  good 
results  without  going  beyond  second  differences  ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  easier  to  see  whether  a  series  of  points  are  nearly  in  a 
.sti-aight  line  than  whether  they  are  nearly  on  a  parabola ;  and  we 
should  therefore,  in  general,  choose  as  our  auxiliary  curve  the 
curve  which  makes  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  as  nearly 
collinear  as  possible. 

To  find  the  suitable  curve,  without  calculating  the  values  of  x, 
we  should  use  paper  ruled  with  lines  at  distances  correspondinar 
to  the  successive  values  of  x  for  equal  increments  in  A  or  a.  If 
the  ruling  is  sufficiently  minute,  the  ordinates  giving  cr  for  the 
selected  values  of  X  can  be  drawn  with  very  great  accuracy.* 

For  using  the  symmetrical  exponential  curve  or  the  normal 
curve.  Tables  I  and  II  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  456  and  457)  will  be 
found  useful.  The  table,  in  each  case,  gives  the  values  of  x  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  a,  by  intervals  of  'Ol  in  a.® 

Figs.  2  and  3  (p.  458)  show  the  result  of  applying  the  above 
method  to  Example  I,  fig.  2  being  for  the  .symmetrical  expojiential 
curve,  and  fig.  3  for  the  normal  curve.  The  figures,  for  convenience 
of  compai'ison,  are  placed  close  together,  vertically  underneath  fig.  I ; 
and  portions  of  the  lines  corresponding  to  a  =:  "Oi,  rb  '2,  ±  "4,  .  .  . 
are  shown  in  each  case."  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  two  curves  give  about  equally  good  results. 

^  If  a  large  scale  of  measurement  were  used,  a  further  refinement  might  be 
introduced  by  drawing  a  series  of  curves  to  measure  the  probable  errors.  The 
curves  would  have  a  common  base,  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  determining  x,  and 
would  correspond  to  different  values  of  N ;  the  ordinates  of  any  particular  curve, 
for  the  diiferent  values  of  a,  being  the  probable  errors  in  .r,  measured  on  the  same 
scale  as  x  itself. 

*  Table  II  is  taken  from  a  paper  printed  in  Philosophical  Traiisaction.t,  Series  A, 
vol.  192  (1898),  at  p.  167.  The  appearance  which  the  ruled  paper  would  take  for 
the  normal  curve  may  be  seen  from  the  figure  on  p.  143  of  the  same  volume;  but 
the  lines  in  that  figure  are  ruled  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  by  intervals  of 
02  in  a. 

'  There  is  some  resemblance  between  the  method  suggested  in  this  paper  and 
a  method  explained  by  Professor  Edgeworth  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal ; 
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Smoothing  of  Data. 

11.  We  have  liitlicrto  ij^nored,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  difficnlties 
tliat  arise  iu  practice  from  the  necessity  of  "smoothing  "  the  data. 
The  process  of  random  selection  (or,  to  use  Professor  Pearson's 
better  expression,  of  random  sampling)  necessarily  pi'oduces 
irregularities  in  the  diilerences  of  NA.  The  general  question  of 
dealing  with  these  irregularities  is  too  wide  to  be  considered  here, 
but  some  remarks  may  be  made  on  it. 

The  simplest  way  of  looking  at  the  question  is  to  take  a 
particular  case,  such  as  the  sequence  of  values  of  x  given  by  the 
application  of  the  normal  curve  as  an  auxiliary  curve  to  Example  2 
(see  §  8).  There  are  several  different  ways  in  which  we  might 
deal  with  the  data  so  obtained.  For  simplicity,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  problem  is  to  fiad  the  (most  probable)  numbers  respec- 
tively below  and  above  X  ^  G8  in. 

(i.)  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  sequence  of  second 
differences  in  the  new  table  suggests  that  the  data  may  represent 
a  random  sample  from  a  noi'mal  distribution.  Whether  this  is 
reasonably  possible  may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  theory  of 
probability  (see  footnote  to  p.  444).  If  yve  decide  that  it  is,  the- 
most  probable  values  of  the  two  constants  determining  the 
original  distribution  are  to  be  found  by  certain  special  considera- 
tions. This  having  been  done,  we  may  take  the  distribution 
so  determined,  and  find  the  value  of  sc  corresponding  to  X  =  68  in., 
the  original  data  being  entirely  discaixled. 

(ii.)  Instead  of  going  to  this  length,  we  may  consider  the  most 
probable  distribution  of  the  94,450  individuals  between  67  in.  and 
69  in.,  on  the  assumption  that  they  represent  a  random  sample 
from  the  distribution  as  above  determined.  Thus,  let  A,  15,  C  be 
the  areas  into  which  this  distribution  is  divided  by  the  ordinates 
corresponding  to  X  =  67  in.  and  X  =  69  in.     Then  we  have 


Below  67  in. 


Theoretical  distribution    NA 

Actual  „  124,691 


Between  67  in. 
and  69  in. 


NB 

94,450 


NC 
96,470 


E.ich  of  the  three  numbers  in  the  actual  distribution  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  random  sampling;  and  the  94,450  between  67  in. 
and  69  in.  are  to  be  distributed  IdcIow  and  above  68  in.  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  NB  in  the  theoretical  distribution,  although  the 
ratio  A  :  B  :  C  is  not  the  same  as  the  ratio  124,691  :  94,450  :  96,479. 

but  the  two  arc  really  quite  distinct.  Practicallj',  Professor  Edgeworth's  method 
coriKista  in  regarding  X  as  being  of  the  form  p  -\-  Qx  -\-  rx-  -f-  •  •  •  >  where  the 
values  of  x  are  distributed  nonnally ;  the  coefhcients  p,  q,  r,  .  .  .  being  constant 
throughout  the  range.  'I"he  number  of  these  constants  is  determined  by  repeated 
trials;  their  values  arc  found  by  taking  moments;  and  the  only  test  of  the  validity 
of  the  as8umj)tion  is  the  fit  of  the  curve  as  a  whole.  My  method  consists  in 
treating  X  a.i  if  it  satisfied  the  relation  x  =  F  +  QX  -|-  KX^  -|-  .  .  . ;  the  number 
of  the  coefficients  I',  Q,  K,  .  .  .  being  left  indeterminate,  and  their  values  being 
allowed  to  change  from  class  to  class.  The  assumption  is  verified  by  taking 
differences ;  and,  until  thic  has  been  done,  no  use  is  made  of  it. 
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(iii.)  A  still  slighter  variation  from  the  original  data  is  made 
by  refraining  from  calculating  the  constants  of  the  most  probable 
original  distribution,  while  at  the  same  time  regarding  this  distri- 
bution as  normal.  In  other  words,  we  first  test  whether  the 
assumption  as  to  an  original  normal  distribution  is  jnstiiiable,  and 
then  fix  a  particular  distribution  for  interpolation  in  each  class, 
by  the  actual  numbers  determined  by  that  class.  Thus,  for  our 
particular  problem,  we  should  distribute  the  94,450  in  the  same 
way  as  the  NB  of  a  normal  distribution,  but  the  values  of  NA, 
NB,  and  NC  are  now  taken  to  be  exactly  equal  to  124,691  ;  94,450  ; 
and  96,479  respectively.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  interpolating  in  each  class  by  the  first  differences 
alone  of  the  value  of  x. 

(iv.)  Or,  finally,  we  can  disregard  entirely  the  question  whether 
the  original  distribution  may  be  normal,  and  consider  only  how 
the  differences  of  x  may  be  smoothed  without  altering  the  values 
of  NA  which  determine  the  particular  class.  Thus,  to  interpolate 
between  X  =  67  in.  and  X  =  69  in.,  we  should  keep  these  vallies 
of  X  unaltered,  and  alter  the  other  values  as  seems  to  us  best.  Our 
table  may  then  be  written  in  the  form : — 


X. 

X. 

1st  Difference. 

211(1  Difference. 

Inches. 

61 

-  2-55536  +  e 

76351 -e-f<^ 

63 

-  1-79185 +  <^ 

77147-4) +  11/ 

+    796  +  0-2<^  +  i// 

65 

-  102038  + if/ 

75424 -ij/ 

-l723  +  (J)-2i// 

67 

-    -26614 

77427 

+  2003  +  ^^ 

69 

+    -50813 

76756 +  x 

-  671 +  x 

71 

+  1-27569 +  x 

77314  — X  +  £« 

+    558-2x  +  a> 

73 

+  2-04883  +  a> 

But  this  method  will  generally  lead  to  the  same  result  as  (iii). 
For  in  applying  (iii)  we  are  supposing  that  the  data  are  consistent 
with  the  assumption  that  the  original  distribution  was  normal; 
and  this  implies,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  second  differences 
of  X  are  so  irregular  as  not  to  suggest  any  definite  sequence.  The 
simplest  values  for  6,  0,  Y'?  X)  '"  would  therefore  be  such  as  would 
make  the  second  differences  of  x  disappear  altogether ;  and,  if  we 
corrected  the  values  of  x  in  this  way,  the  result  would  be  the  same 
as  if  we  interpolated  between  IL  ■=  167  in.  and  X  =  69  in.  by  means 
of  first  differences  only  of  x. 

This  last  method  therefore  has  some  arguments  in  its  favour  ; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  But  it  is  not  suggested 
that  it  is  the  absolutely  best  method. 
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Algebraical  Curve  with  Fractional  Index. 

12.  We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  diffiealt  class  of  cases; 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  extreme  ordinate  is  very  great,  and 
the  curve  of  frequency  descends  very  rapidly  from  it.  This 
is  illustrated  by  tlie  lower  extremity  of  Example  3,  and  both 
extremities  of  Example  4.  The  former  is  the  simplest  case, 
since  we  know  the  position  of  the  bounding  ordinate  ;  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  considered  first. 

The  preliminary  question  is  whether  we  are  to  regard  the 
bounding  ordinate  as  finite  or  as  infinite;  and,  if  finite,  whether 
the  curve  of  frequency  is  to  be  regai'ded  ns  leaving  it  at  a  finite 
or  at  an  indefinitely  small  angle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  table 
could,  if  we  had  sufficient  information,  be  continued  backwards  so 
as  to  include  ante-natal  deaths,  the  true  boundary  of  the  figure  of 
frequency  being  then  at  X  =  —-75;  and  this  suggests  that  the 
ordinate  at  X  =  0  should  be  finite.  On  the  other  hand,  bii-th 
introduces  a  change  of  conditions,  which  may  cause  the  curve  to 
change  its  direction  and  fall  very  rapidly  at  this  point.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  consider  that  Z  is  so  great  as  to  be 
practically  infinite,  and  that  —  dZjclK  maybe  regarded  as  infinite. 

When  Z  and  —  dTijdX  are  both  infinite  for  X  =  Xq,  the  curve 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  point  is  often  approxi- 
mately of  the  form  Z  a,  (X  —  Xo)~^,  where  ^  lies  between  0  and  1; 
this  limitation  of  the  value  of  p  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
area  of  the  whole  curve  is  finite.  We  have  therefore,  approxi- 
mateh', 

Aoc  (X-X„)'/ (30) 

where  5  =  1  —  jpis  a  quantity  between  0  and  1.  This  suggests 
the  use  of  the  curve 

\a  =  .iv (31) 

as  our  auxiliary  curve,  where  A  is  a  constant  introduced  for  con- 
venience of  calculation. 

If  the  figure  of  frequency  Avere  accurately  given  by  (30),  we 
should  have,  A„,  and  A„  being  the  values  of  A  corresponding  to 
X  =  X,„  and  X  =  X«  respectively,  and  C  being  a  constant, 

log  A„,  =C  -I-  5  log  (X„,  —  X„)  \ 
log  A„  =C  +  (J  log  (X„  —  Xo)  /  ' 
and  therefore 

2  ,     _  log  (X»»  —  Xn)  —  log  (X,,  —  Xn)       ^o^2) 

'^  log  \A„,  —  log  \A„ 

Hence,  if  we  use  (31)  as  our  auxiliary  curve,  so  that  a  =  A,  the 
values  of  x  in  terms  of  X  are  given  by 

loga-  =  Ijq  .logXA     ...      (33) 

and  the  value  of  Ijq  has  to  be  determined  so  as  to  make  the 
differences  of  a-  diminish  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  we  apply  (32) 
to  different  sets  of  values  of  X„,  and  X„,  we  shall  in  general  get 
different  values  of  Ijq.  But  if  these  values  are  very  nearly  equal, 
or  show  some  regular  progression,  we  may  be  able  to  hit  on  a 
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value  whicli,  when  used  in  ('So),  will  give  values  of  x  suitable,  for 
interpolation.     The   best  value    will    usually  be    that    which    tlie 
sequence  of  values  sug-g-ests  as  correspondint^  to  X„,  =  X„  =  X,,. 
Thus  Example  .">  gives,  taking  \  ^  N/lO', 


X. 

AA. 

Logio  (AA). 

0 

0 

—     00 

1 

1-4358 

•1577589 

2 

1-8320 

•2629255 

3 

2-0695 

•3158654 

4 

22341 

•3491026 

5 

2-3666 

•3741249 

Applying  (32)  to  diiferent  pairs  of  values  of  m  and  n,  we  get 
the  following  values  of  Ijq  : — 


HI    = 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

«  =  2 

2-86 

3 

302 

3-33 

4 

3-15 

3-49 

3-76 

•" 

3-23 

S-58 

3-81 

3-87 

These  values  do  not  agree  very  closely,  and  the  method  can 
therefore  only  give  rough  results.  To  test  it,  let  us  suppose  X  to 
be  tabulated  by  intervals  of  two  years,  and  let  us  take  Ijq^zS^,  so 
that  q  =  "3.     Then  we  have 


X. 

Logio  (XA). 

Logio^  =  l/9.  logio  (AA). 

z. 

1st  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

Srd  Diff. 

+ 

_ 

0 

—    X 

-X 

0-000 

7-523 

2 

•2629255 

•8764183 

7-523 

7-054 

-471 

-•716 

4 

•3491026 

1^1636753 

14-577 

5-867 

1-187 

-134 

6 

•3931714 

.     1-3105713 

20-444 

4-546 

1-321 

+  162 

8 

•4193278 

1-3977593 

24-990 

3-387 

1159 

10 

•4358921 

1-4529737 

28-377 

Calculating  the  values  for  X  =  1,  o,  5  by  advancing  differences 
up  to  the  third,  I  find 


X.                     X.                     Log,ofAA)  =  j  logio  r. 

AA  (Calculated). 

XA  (True  Value). 

I               3-8204 
3             11-1900 

5             17-6857 

•1746326 
-3146490 
-3742S67 

1-4950 
20637 
2-3675 

1-4358 
2-0695 
2-3666 
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These  results  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  table  is  formed  from  a  series  of 
independent  observations  of  mortality,  so  that  there  must  be  some 
irregularity. 

For  calculating  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  of  frequency,  we 
have  from  (31), 

\z  =  qxQ-'^  =  (J  ■  ^ajx  (34) 

and  therefore, 

h  .l^Z  =  q  .l^Ajx  .hdx/dX      (35) 

Thus,  taking  liq  =  3^  as  before,  we  have 


X. 

.r. 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Differeuce. 

3id  Difference. 

+ 

0 

0-000 

3-356 

1 

3-356 

4-167 

+  -811 

-1-206 

2 

7-523 

3-772 

-  -395 

-   -095 

S 

11-295 

3-282 

-  -490 

+    -295 

4 

14-577 

3-087 

-  -195 

-   -112 

5 

17664 

2-780 

-  -307 

-    029 

6 

20-444 

2-444 

-  -336 

-   -006 

7 

22-888 

-  -342 

Finding  hdx/dX  by  the  formula  corresponding  to  (8),  and 
going  to  third  diffei-ences  only,  I  get  the  following  values  (h 
being  =  1)  : — 


X. 

ilx/dX. 

KZ. 

^i  =  NZ/(N  -  NA). 

fi  (in  Life-Table). 

2 

4078 

2979 

•02734 

•02366 

3 

3-510 

1929 

•01810 

•01787 

4 

3-169 

1457 

•01388 

-01379 

5 

2-945 

1184 

•01142 

-01142 

6 

2-615 

949 

•00925 

-00925 

The  values  in  the  last  column  are  those  given  in  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries'  Life-Table ;  but  I  think  that  my  values,  where  they 
differ  from  these,  are  more  correct.  For  X  =  1,  using  advancing 
differences  up  to  the  third,  I  find 

ft  =  -04925, 

which  differs  very  greatly  from  the  value  given  in  the  Life-Table. 
13.  In  the  case  of  Example  4  we  require  to  find  the  positions  of 
the  bounding  ordinates  ;  i.e.,  the  values  of  X  for  A  =  0  and  A  =  1. 
The  method  suggested  is  to  try  different  values,  say  for  Xo,  until 
we  get  one  which  when  used  in  (32)  for  different  pairs  of  values 
of  Xm  and  Xn  will  give  approximately  equal  values  for  1/^.     This 
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enables  ns  to  choose  a  value  of  l/q  for  use  in  (33);  and  we  thus 
get,  as  before,  a  series  of  values  of  x  in  terms  of  X.  The  value 
of  X  for  A  =  0  is  the  same  as  the  value  for  x  =  0 ;  and  this  is  to 
be  found  by  indirect  extrapolation. 

Taking  "  degree  1  "  as  meaning  "  X  =  1  to  X  =  2,"  &c.,  the 
beginning  of  tlie  original  table  is 


X.                  1. 

! 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

NA 

751 

930 

1,037 

1,10G 

1,152 

If  we  took  X  =  "I  as  the  value  corresponding  to  A  =  0,  (32) 
would  give  us  a  number  of  values  of  Ijq,  all  nearly  equal  to  5. 
Adopting  this  latter  value,  we  get  the  following  table : — 


X. 

(NA)VlOii. 

1st  Difference. 

2n(l  Difference. 

3r(l  Difference. 

+ 

1 

2389 

4568 

2 

6957 

5035 

+  467 

-   945 

3 

11992 

4557 

-  478 

-   339 

4 

16549 

3740 

-817 

5 

20289 

If  we  smooth  this  table  by  altering  the  value  for  X  =  3  to  11891 
(which  is  only  equivalent  to  altering  1,037  to  1,035),  Ave  have 


X. 

(NA)VIO". 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Difference. 

3rd  Difference. 

+ 

1 

2389 

4568 

2 

6957 

4934 

+   366 

-   642 

3 

11891 

4658 

-■  276 

-   642 

4 

16549 

3740 

-  918 

5 

20289 

Continuing    this   table    backwards,    with  —  642    as    the    constant 
third  difference,  the  value  of  (NA)^/10"  is 

-  1179; 

and  then,  by  indirect  interpolation,  Ave  find  that  for  A  =  0  Ave 
have 

X  =  -375. 

In  the  same  way    we  might  find  X  for  A  =  "1,  this    being    the 
first  "  decile  "  value  ;  and  so  on. 
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The  same  mctliod  is  to  be  adopted  at  the  upper  limit,  except 
that  the  distribution  here  is  so  irregular  that  we  must  assume 
there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the  observations,  and  must  there- 
fore use  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  our  smoothing.  After  various 
trials,  I  took  1/9  =  8;  and  then,  constructing-  a  table  of  x,  I 
smoothed  this  table  so  as  to  give  a  result  practicall}^  equivalent  to 
the  following  : — 


X. 

6  to  7. 

7  to  8. 

8  to  9. 

9  to  10. 

Above  10. 

Number  according  to  observations 
Sub'^titiitcd  luiuiber  

21 

28 

71 
61 

194 
112 

117 
202 

2089 
2089 

Keeping  1  g  =  8,  the  substituted  observations  give  X  =  10'982 
as  the  value  corresponding  to  A  ^  1 ;  but  a  different  method  of 
smoothing  might  give  a  very  different  result. 


APPENDIX 


Tahle  1. 

— Abscisscf  of  Synimetriml  Ej-ponent 

ial  Carre. 

l+a 

l  +  a 

l+a 

l+a 

a. 

Loi?.Oj_<, 

a. 

Logio  Yzr^ 

a. 

Log,„  i~ 

a. 

i^ogior^ 

■00 

•00000 

■26 

•23114 

•51 

•48878 

•76 

•86530 

■01 

•OUSG'.i 

•27 

•24048 

■52 

•50060 

•77 

•88625 

•02 

•01737 

•28 

•24988 

•53 

•51259 

•78    1 

•90800 

•03     I 

■02607 

•29 

•25933 

•54 

•52476 

•79    1 

•93063 

•04     ! 

03476 

•30 

•26885 

•55 

•53712 

•80 

•95424 

•05 

•04347 

•31 

•27842 

•56 

•54967 

•81 

•97892 

•06 

•05218 

•32 

•28807 

■57 

•56243 

•82 

100480 

•07 

•06090 

•33 

•29778 

•58 

•57541 

•83    , 

103200 

•08 

•06964 

•34 

•30756 

•59 

•58861 

■84    i 

106070 

•09 

•07839 

•35 

•31742 

■60 

•60206 

■85    1 

109108 

•10 

•08715 

•36 

•32736 

■61 

•61576 

•86 

112338 

•11 

•09593 

•37 

•33738 

■i\- 

•62973 

•87 

1^15790 

•12 

•10474 

•38 

•347  19 

■iV.; 

•64399 

•88 

119498 

•13 

•11356 

•39 

•35768 

■64 

•65854 

•89 

123507 

•14 

•12241 

•40 

•36798 

■65 

•67342 

■90 

1-27875 

•15 

•13128 

•41 

•37837 

■66 

■68863 

■91 

132679 

•16 

•14018 

•42 

•38886 

■67 

■70420 

■92 

1-38021 

•17 

•14911 

■43 

•399 16 

■68 

■72016 

■93 

1-44046 

•18 

15807 

•44 

•41017 

■69 

■73653 

•94 

1-50965 

•19 

•1670f; 

•45 

•42101 

■70 

•75333 

•95 

1-59106 

•20 

•17609 

•46 

•431 91; 

•71 

•77060 

•96 

1-69020 

•21 

•18.016 

•47 

•4430 1- 

■72 

■78837 

■97 

1-81734 

•22 

•19427 

•48 

•45426 

■73 

■80668 

•98 

1-99564 

•23 

■20341 

•49 

•46562 

■74 

■82558 

■99 

2-29885 

•24 

•21261 

•50 

•47712 

■75 

■84510 

100 

CO 

•25 

•22185 
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a. 

X. 

a. 

..-. 

a.                      .r. 

a.       1                 X. 

•JO 

■ooouo 

■26 

■33185 

•51 

•69031 

•76 

117499 

•01 

■01253 

■27 

■34513 

■52 

•70630 

•77 

120036 

•02 

■02507 

■28 

■35816 

■53 

■72248 

•78 

122653 

•03 

■03761 

■29 

■37186 

•54 

•73885 

•79 

1-25357 

•04 

■05015 

■30 

■38532 

•55 

•75542 

•80 

1-28155 

•05 

•06271 

•31 

•39886 

•56 

•77219 

•81 

131058 

•06 

■07527 

■32 

■41246 

■57 

•78919 

•82 

1-34076 

•07 

•08784 

•33 

■42615 

■58 

•80642 

•83 

1-37220 

•OS 

•10043 

•34 

•43991 

■59 

•82389 

■84 

1-40507 

•09 

•11304 

■35 

•45376 

•60 

•84162 

■85 

143953 

•]0 

•12566 

•36 

•46770 

•61 

•85962 

■86 

1^47579 

•11 

•13830 

•37 

•48173 

•G2 

•87790 

■87 

1-5141(1 

■12 

•15097 

■38 

•49585 

•63 

•89647 

•88 

1-55477 

•13 

•16366 

■39 

•51007 

■64 

•91537 

•89 

1-59819 

•14 

•17637 

■40 

•52440 

■65 

•93459 

•90 

1  -64485 

•15 

•18912 

■41 

•53884 

■66 

•95417 

■91 

1-69540 

■16 

■20189 

■42 

•55338 

•67 

■97411 

■92 

1-75069 

•17 

•21470 

■43 

•56805 

•68 

■99446 

■93 

1-81191 

=  "38 

■22754 

■44 

•58284 

•69 

1^01522 

•94 

]  -88079 

•19 

•24043 

■45 

•59776 

•70 

1-03643 

•95 

1-95996 

•20 

•25335 

■46 

■61281 

■71 

1^05812 

•96 

205375 

•21 

•26631 

•47 

•62801 

■72 

1-08032 

•97 

2-17009 

•22 

■27932 

•48 

•64335 

■73 

1-10306 

•98 

2-32635 

•23 

■29237 

•49 

•65884 

■74 

112639 

•99 

2-57583 

•24 

•30548 

•50 

•67449 

) 
■75 

115035 

1^00 

oc 

•25 

•31864 

{To  he  contuiued.) 
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II. — Address  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Si:ctio\  of  the 
British  Association,  held  at  Bradford,  1900.  By  Major  P. 
G.  Craigie,  President  of  the  Section. 

The  "  Advancement  of  Science"  is  the  motive  wherewith  the 
British  Association  brings  annually  together,  in  autumnal  con- 
clave, a  gathering  of  those  who  desire  to  tell  and  those  who 
wish  to  hear  something  of  the  most  recent  developments  of 
scientific  labour.  Entrusted  for  the  session  with  the  high  honour 
of  presiding  over  a  Section  where  the  chair  has  from  time  to  time 
been  occupied  by  a  long  roll  of  distinguished  men,  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  necessarily  far  outstrip  any  I  could  pretend  to 
claim,  I  may  yet  follow  the  example  set  by  such  authorities  in 
maintaining  on  your  behalf,  and  on  my  own,  that  the  right 
production,  the  projDer  treatment,  and  the  wise  grouping  of 
garnered  facts  concerning  man  and  his  relations  to  the  State 
as  a  member  of  society  constitute  a  study  second  in  importance  to 
no  other  form  of  research.  Moreover,  such  expert  discussion  of 
statistical  methods  and  statistical  results  as  ought  to  be  possible  in 
this  Section  should,  I  think,  prove  a  factor  of  no  small  moment  in 
its  bearing  on  the  true  advancement  of  Science  in  its  broadest 
sense,  whether  physical,  economic,  or  political. 

Without  the  claim  to  speak  to  you  on  the  lines  which  could  be 
appropriately  adopted  by  some  former  Presidents,  who  have  held 
positions  of  eminence,  won  either  in  the  highest  fields  of  politics 
or  earned  by  patient  work  in  the  cloistered  retreats  of  academic 
study,  I  come  here  rather  to  represent  those  who  form,  as  it  were, 
the  hewei's  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  economic  con- 
troversialists of  the  day.  As  such  we  are  concerned  in  the  daily 
out-turn  of  raw  statistical  matei*ial,  and  we  are  natui^ally  jealous 
as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  our  figures  by  those  who  employ  them 
in  the  process  of  scientific  deduction,  in  the  business  of  practical 
administration,  or  in  the  efforts  of  philosophic  teaching. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  meaning  we  are  willing  to  accord  to 
the  term  of  "statistics  " — and  both  the  primaiy  interpretation  and 
the  proper  scope  of  the  expression  have  been  differently  con- 
strued—I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  echoing  the  opinion 
expressed,  I  think,  by  a  very  distinguished  past  President  of  this 
Association,  that  nearly  all  the  grandest  discoveries  in  science 
have  been  but  the  rewards  of  accurate  measurement  and  patient 
long-continued  labour  in  the  sifting  of  numerical  results. 

Not  only  thu-s  may  we  claim  for  what  is  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  statistical  work  a  directly 
educational  effect  on  the  honest  workers  themselves,  in  the 
training  and  discipline  of  mind  which  are  required  for  the 
handling  and  weighing,  the  balancing  and  comparing  of  numeri- 
cally arranged  facts;  we  may  go  further  and  assert  that  every 
science  in  its  turn  lias  occasion  to  rely  on  the  statistician's  art, 
and  that  the  true  advancement  of  knowledge  in  whatever  path  we 
take  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  avoidance  of  rash  conclusions 
as  on  the  faculty  of  quick  perception  of  apparent  results. 
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There  is,  then,  this  lesson  to  he  leai-ned  in  the  discussions  to  be 
held  in  this  Section,  and  it  is  one  on  which,  in  opening  our 
deliberations,  I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  insist.  Since  accurate 
statistical  data  are  fundamental  to  sound  argument  and  correct 
deductio7is  in  any  sphere  of  science,  too  great  care  cannot  be 
expended  in  the  task  of  making  sure  that  tigures  given  to  the 
public  are  really  what  they  claim  to  be.  Where  a  comparison  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  our  business  to  see  a  practical  identity  in  the 
character  of  the  facts  to  be  observed,  and  to  give  such  warning  as 
is  requisite  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  over-strained  and 
illegitimate  use  of  the  data  by  those  into  whose  hands  they  may 
ultimately  come.  Where  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  or  a  conclusion 
is  to  be  announced  by  the  original  compiler  himself,  it  is  well,  too, 
he  should  remember  that  a  statistical  decision  should  have  in 
it  something  of  judicial  deliberation  and  gravity,  and  should  be 
given  to  the  world  only  after  the  application  of  a  chastened 
scepticism  and  distrust  to  the  testing  of  the  first  impressions  to 
which  the  bare  numbers  that  appear  on  the  surface  of  any  calcula- 
tion seem  to  point. 

Lastly,  let  us  not  overlook  the  prescriptive  catitious  of  many 
past  masters  in  statistical  wox'k,  to  distrust  big  totals  and  dissect 
general  averages. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  vastly  larger  space  accorded 
to  statistics  in  debate  in  the  second  half  of  the  dying  century,  how 
readily  the  arbitrament  of  figures  is  now  appealed  to  by  the 
politician  or  the  journalist,  by  the  man  of  science  or  the  philosopher. 
This  very  fact,  however,  constitutes  in  itself  a  danger;  and  I  trust, 
therefore,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  interpose  between  the  Section 
and  its  prepared  work  by  preaching  from  the  Chair  with  some 
insistence  the  somewhat  trite  docti'ine  that  statistical  and  economic 
science  has  few  greater  enemies  than  those  who  fail  to  apply  the 
most  rigid  tests  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  elementary  figures  on 
which  a  theory  is  to  be  formed  or  an  administrative  act  accom- 
plished. Nor,  indeed,  is  a  much  smaller  offence  involved  in  the 
over-confident  use,  whether  for  international  comparisons  or  for 
those  flights  of  prophecy  in  which  we  all  like  from  time  to  time  to 
indulge,  of  figures  not  in  their  immediate  connection  themselves 
erroneous,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
hear  the  strain  of  the  superstructure  to  be  reared,  or  which  are 
devoid  of  the  es.sential  elements  of  true  comparability  of  condition. 

It  is,  then,  alike  for  the  makers  and  the  users  of  statistics  to 
observe  much  caution  in  their  owii  utterances  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  missiles  of  controversy  which  every  table  furnishes, 
and  which  in  the  hasty  discussion  of  our  day,  when  mere  rapidity 
is  exalted  almost  to  the  place  of  a  virtue,  are  apt  at  times  to  prove 
dangerous  to  those  who  wield  them,  whether  in  the  press,  the 
lecture  room,  or  the  senate. 

Of  all  statistical  work  the  enumeration  of  the  units  of  popula- 
tion must  ever  take  the  foremost  place,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
census  to  be  taken  before  many  more  months  have  passed,  a  refer- 
ence to  that  great  impending  task  could  hardly  he  omitted  on 
this  occasion.     In  common  with  all  students  of  the  machinery  of 
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census-taking,  I  am  sure  I  echo  the  feelings  of  the  Section — as  I 
do  those  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  who  have  long  laboured 
in  this  direction — in  deeply  regretting  that  the  first  census  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  to  possess  the  distinction  many  have 
hoped  to  see  conferred  upon  it,  of  being  by  pi-eliminary  announce- 
ment— as  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  in  ultimate  fact  —the  first 
of  a  series  not  of  decennial  but  of  quinquennial  countings  of  the 
people. 

The  growing  complexity  of  social  conditions  and  speed  of  life 
in  all  its  functions  at  the  present  date,  contrasted  with  the  leisurely 
movements  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  alone  and  amply  justify 
a  more  frequent  stock-taking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
than  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  The  pi'actical  wants  of 
our  much-multiplied  system  of  local  government  cannot  fail,  I 
believe,  ere  long  to  bring  about  the  granting  of  an  intermediate 
numbering,  even  if  for  the  moment  other  considerations  overrule 
the  more  academic  pleas  of  statisticians  for  this  reform,  or  the 
arguments,  sound  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  for  a  permanent  Census 
Office,  a  permanent  Census  Act,  and  a  trained  and  continuous 
Census  Staff,  to  whom  preparation  of  the  machinery  beforehand 
and  detailed  elaboration  of  the  results  after  the  actual  census  year 
might  with  real  economy  be  entrusted. 

Like  probably  many  other  students  of  practical  statistical 
organisation,  I  have  to  own  to  some  modification  of  the  demands 
for  inquiry  into  the  condition  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
which  1  once  believed  might  be  properly  combined  with  the  actual 
operations  of  enumeration.  Some  little  experience  in  measuring 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  answers  elicited  by  question  and 
by  schedule  have  shown  me  that  with  due  regard  to  the  quality, 
if  not  even  to  the  quantity,  of  the  replies  extracted  from  the  least 
instructed  section  of  the  population,  you  must  limit  your  curiosity 
unless  you  are  to  be  landed  in  doubt,  in  difficulty,  and  in  miscon- 
ception. 

Specific  and  parallel  inquiries  in  point  of  time  by  one  or 
another  central  body  may  no  doubt  be  devised  and  directed  so  as 
to  bring  out  a  definite  and  limited  series  of  facts,  affording  matter 
to  be  compared  with  population  totals.  But  to  load  the  census 
proper  with  side  issues  is  not  to  help  forward  the  best  type  of 
statistical  knowledge,  and  the  attempt  may  well  be  pushed  too  far. 
I  fancy  there  is  now  some  reason  to  believe  that  ten  years  ago  we 
erred  in  this  respect.  For  these  reasons  I  have  never  in  recent 
years  been  able  to  go  along  with  many  active  and  highly  intelli- 
gent foreign  colleagues,  whose  more  sanguine  aspirations  as  to 
possibilities  of  what  a  census  can  tell  it  is  always  pleasing  to 
witness,  even  if  the  feasibility  of  their  suggested  developments 
may  be  questioned. 

Sound  and  reasonable  advice  on  such  a  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  timely  remarks  of  my  colleague  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  in  his 
paper  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  February  last  on  the 
"  limitations  "  of  census-taking.  From  no  better  or  more  practical 
source  could  we  hope  to  be  instructed  on  what  can  and  what  can 
not  with  advantage  be  got,  than  from  the  able  officer  whose  super- 
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intondence  of  the  vast  Indian  Census  of  1891  brought  him  such 
widespread  recognition. 

The  mention  I  have  made  of  the  suggestions  of  foreign  statis- 
ticians on  census-taking  I'eminds  me,  tliat  althougli  the  proposal 
whicli  lias  been  before  the  International  Statistical  Institute  in 
one  form  or  another  for  a  synchronous  "  Avorld's  census,"  at  the 
moment  of  passing  from  one  century  to  another,  is  hardly  likely, 
for  administrative  reasons  and  in  view  of  the  previous  fixtures  of 
the  gi'eat  census-taking  Govei-nments  of  the  earth,  to  be  literally 
realised,  the  dates  of  the  gi'eat  countings  of  the  nations  will  never- 
theless come  sufficiently  close  for  all  practical  comparisons.  The 
great  Russian  enumeration,  on  the  success  of  which  M.  Troinitsky 
is  so  heartily  to  be  congratulated,  is  not  yet  long  accomplished. 
The  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  taken.  The 
Scandinavian  inquiry  coincides  with  the  century's  end,  the  Italian 
and  the  Spanisli  censuses  are  already  overdue,  and  both  France 
and  England  take  their  count  within  a  few  months  after  the 
twentieth  century  has  begun. 

Not  per.sons  only,  but  their  conditions,  their  possessions,  their 
trade,  and  their  burdens  are  all  subjects  of  perennial  statistical 
inquiry,  and  in  connection  with  the  last  of  these  groups  in  the 
near  future,  the  attention  of  statistical  critics  will  no  doubt  be 
drawn  again  to  the  massive  collection  of  materials  respecting  local 
taxes,  their  growth  and  pressure,  which  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  How 
many  times  in  the  last  half  of  this  century  this  section  of  our 
finance  has  been  debated  here  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  one  form  or  another  it  has  exercised  a  fascination  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  most  active  economists,  f^ersonally  I  con- 
fess the  field  was  one  of  the  fii"st  in  which  I  ventured  to  make 
some  inquiry'  and  draw  tabular  comparisons.  To  this  I  was 
incited  by  the  study  not  at  first  of  the  second-hand  stores  of  the 
many  blue-books  which  have  seen  the  light  on  this  matter,  but 
rather  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  local  residence  in  a 
Yorkshire  township  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  local  govern- 
ment and  local  rates  of  necessity  came  home  with  primai'y  concern 
to  one  who  happened,  like  myself,  to  be  the  sole  inhabitant  house- 
holder of  an  area  constituting  for  several  purposes  a  unit  of  local 
administration. 

The  statistical  part  of  such  inquiries  as  these  will  abound  with 
problems  in  the  working  out  of  which  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the 
warnings  I  have  indicated  as  to  the  danger  attending  the  use  of 
non-comparative  or  defective  data.  Pitfalls  innumerable  await 
the  less  wary  controversialist  in  such  questions  as  these,  which 
seem  near  at  hand,  while  yet  wider  discussion  on  the  relative 
pressure  and  comparative  growth  of  taxes  generally  may  ere  long 
attract  renewed  attention,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  statistical 
debate  which  centre  round  the  records  of  crime  and  its  punish- 
ment, of  educational  facilities  and  the  economic  results  of  their 
supervision  by  the  State,  or,  again,  of  excursions  into  the  intricate 
region  of  labour  and  wages,  wherein  some  of  our  section  have 
already  pursued  useful  investigations.     In  all  and  every  one  of 
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these  topics  the  scientific  statisticiau  will  have  to  remember  that 
his  profession  does  not  allow  him  to  be  a  partisan  advocate  of  one 
or  the  other  view,  in  search  of  some  figures  to  illustrate  or  decorate 
a  predetermined  theory.  On  the  contrary,  his  function  is  to  work 
in  the  cold,  clear  light  of  pure  scientific  research,  and  Avith  a  single 
aim  to  free  the  facts  of  each  case  from 'obscurity,  and  place  the 
data  before  the  world  in  such  shape  as  to  allow  a  true  judgment 
to  be  recoi'ded. 

Quite  as  full  of  difticult  ])i'oblems  and  obstinately  non-compar- 
able fig'ures  will  be  found  to  be  the  use  of  statistics  of  production 
and  of  trade.  The  varying-  and  scanty  records  of  one  period  may 
have  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  and  interpreted  by  the  better 
and  fuller  data  of  the  day,  and  the  conditions  of  one  country  may 
have  to  be  contrasted  with  those  of  another,  while  the  pu.^zling 
variations  in  the  .system  emplo3'ed  have  to  be  allowed  for  and 
discounted  in  the  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  diflaculties  of  just  comparison  between  the  records 
of  one  time  and  another,  or  one  State  and  its  neighbour,  come 
home  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis  when  the  statistics  dealt  with 
relate  to  agricultural  conditions.  With  ourselves,  and  still  more 
in  certain  quarters  abroad,  regular  agricultural  statistics  are  of 
quite  recent  birth. 

Agricultural  statistics,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  are 
assuredly  not  exempt  from  the  need  of  careful  and  intelligent 
handling  and  of  caution  in  drawing  comparisons.  The  leading 
features  to  which  any  agricultural  inquiry  is  directed  are  naturally 
the  extent  and  characteristic  modes  of  the  occupation  of  the 
surface,  the  number  of  per.sons  engaged  and  the  size  of  their 
holdings,  the  area  and  yield  of  the  distinctive  crops,  and  the 
numbers  and  classes  of  live  stock.  Some  of  these  points  can,  and 
others  with  advantage  cannot,  be  made  the  subject  of  direct 
annual  inquiry'  and  compilation.  But  in  all  cases  questions  as  to 
precision  of  definition  ari.se  when  the  careful  investigator  looks 
below  the  surface  to  see  what  the  figures  really  mean. 

The  total  measured  areas  of  the  countries  we  desire  to  contrast 
may,  it  is  true,  be  fairly  accurately  given,  though  even  here  there 
is  room  for  error,  in  regard  to  the  jiractice  of  including  or  exclud- 
ing areas  covered  by  inland  and  tidal  waters,  lakes  and  rivers. 
When  the  next  step  is  taken,  and  it  is  desired  to  contrast  the 
respective  areas  actually  made  use  of  for  productive  purposes, 
difficulties  of  comparison  at  once  present  themselves.  The  phrase 
••  cultivated  area  "  in  our  country  is  one  to  which,  at  least  in 
unofficial  if  not  in  Government  publications,  two  distinct  meanings 
are  often  attached.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  if  in  some 
sense  synonymous  with  the  arable  surface,  whereas  in  the  other, 
and  with  us  by  long  tradition  the  official  sense,  the  term  covers  all 
land,  other  than  woodlands  or  rough  wastes  and  mountain  grazings, 
utilised  for  agriculture,  whether  under  the  category  of  permanent 
grass  or  under  yearly  varying  crops. 

Xor  is  uniformity  of  practice  much  greater  as  regards  the 
methods  of  returning  the  actual  agricultural  population.  The 
number  of  persons  actually  employed,  male  and  female,  may,  as  a 
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rule,  be  distinguished,  l)ut  all  countries  are  not  agreed  as  to  wliat 
employment  means.  The  practice  as  to  who  are  and  who  ai*e  not 
to  be  regarded  as  dependents,  or  as  occasional  and  casual  workers, 
may  vai'y  greatly.  In  all  countries,  and  perhaps  rather  more 
abroad  than  here,  there  are  many  persons  who  combine  an  agricul- 
tural with  some  other  calling,  and  this  in  an  infinitely  varying 
degree.  The  German  and  some  other  statistics  endeavour  labo- 
riously to  give  tables  which  take  account  of  these  persons  with 
double  occupations,  and  allot  to  them  a  place  under  more  than  one 
head.  In  England  we  have  no  provision  in  our  census  for  these 
cases,  and  a  farmer  and  bx'ewer  or  a  labourer  engaged  sometimes 
on  a  farm  and  at  others  at  other  work,  may  be  classed  by  the 
accident  of  the  first  entry  in  one  or  other  category  at  random. 

By  what  is  nearly  a  common  consent,  the  attempted  enumera- 
tion of  the  agriculturally  occupied  population  is  connected  rather 
with  the  general  inquiries  of  the  census  than  Avith  the  crop 
returns  of  each  year.  Its  value  of  necessity  depends  on  the 
coincident  and  relative  record  of  the  occupations,  other  than 
agricultural,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  engaged. 
Such  considerations  supply  the  answer  to  some  of  our  less  reflective 
writers  on  this  question,  who  would  have  a  perennial  investigation 
going  on  into  the  available  supply  of  agricultui^al  labour — year  by 
year,  if  not  month  by  month.  The  movement  in  the  direction  of 
concentration  of  growing  numbers  of  the  workers  of  a  nation  in 
the  urban  districts,  which  is  apparent  in  so  many  countines  besides 
our  own,  and  under  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  Government 
polity  or  agricultural  organisation,  will  no  doubt  form  in  a  short 
time  a  very  interesting  topic  of  statistical  discussion.  But  the 
general  figui-es  cannot  be  handled  with  very  great  advantage  now 
at  the  distance  of  well-nigh  a  decade  from  the  last  enumerations 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  taking  of  a  new  census  is  at  hand. 
Until  that  inquiry  reveals  its  facts,  the  student  of  questions  of 
relative  i-ural  population  may  be  referred  to  the  mine  of  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour",  and  the  late 
Mr.  W.  C.  Little's  admirable  and  exhaustive  analysis,  and  to  the 
most  valuable  statistical  bufP-book  which  the  Board  of  Trade  hav(> 
just  issued  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson  Fox. 

Equally  or  even  more  full  of  pitfalls  for  comparison  are 
statistics  of  the  size  of  holdings,  whether  the  comparison  be 
made  between  one  date  and  another  in  a  country  like  our  own,  or 
between  one  country  and  another.  Not  only  will  the  grades 
employed  necessarily  vary  between  country  and  country,  but  the 
starting  point  and  definition  of  what  is  a  "holding"  is  usually 
entirely  different. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  at  Rome,  I  drew  attention  to  the  barrier  thus  offered  to 
international  comparisons  on  the  latter  point.  I  then  showed  how 
occasionally  it  may  happen  that  the  recognised  "  holdings  "  seem 
to  have  included  every  plot,  however  minute.  Germany  and 
Belgium,  and  I  may  add  Ireland,  apparently  made  a  beginning  at 
zero.  Great  Britain  at  one  time  regarded  a  quarter  of  an  acre  as 
a  limit  of  statistical  inquiry,  although  since  1892  restricting  the 
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term  "agricultural  holding-"  to  something  over  an  acre  of  land. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  Holland  and  in  the  United  States,  refusals,  except 
under  specially  defined  conditions,  to  take  anything  less  than  a 
plot  of  2^  or  3  acres  in  extent  as  a  starting  point  in  the  agricul- 
tural enumerations  are  enconntei-ed. 

Attempts  have  no  doubt  been  made  to  enumei-atc  separately 
the  strips  of  land  held  as  gardens  or  allotments,  at  different  dates, 
in  England,  but  considerations  such  as  I  have  above  indicated 
have  rendered  the  results  of  much  less  statistical  value  than  can 
be  claimed  for  the  yearly  returns,  and  the  failures  of  some  of  these 
i-epeated  attempts  furnish  a  conspicuous  -warning  against  over- 
loading the  never  very  simple  task  of  rural  stocktaking  by  too 
frequent  and  necessarily  costly  inquiries  into  very  minute  points 
of  agricultural  condition. 

Even  in  records  of  the  numbers  of  animals  there  is  room  for 
much  misunderstanding.  "  Horses  "  are  defined  differently  in  the 
returns  of  different  countries,  at  one  place  the  nvimbers  including 
trade  and  private  horses,  in  another  only  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  ages  and  the  classes  of  the  animals,  and  the  dates 
of  the  collection,  again,  may  and  do  vary  considerably,  and  this 
may  bring  in  lambs  in  one  country  and  omit  some  portions  of  this 
group  in  another.  Even  cows,  it  is  found,  may  mean  one  thing 
in  one  country  and  another  in  another,  and  may  be  returned 
with  other  cattle  in  a  single  class  or  shown  separately  from  other 
horned  stock.  Oxen  are  shown  in  some  countries  with  no  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  age  ;  in  others  those  still  used  for  working  the 
farm  may  be  distinguished  from  those  reared  for  purposes  of  meat 
production  only.  AH  these  cautions  are  only  examples  of  the 
danger  of  venturino-  on  too  close  reliance  on  data  of  this  kind  in 
international  comparisons. 

Over  and  above  all  difficulties  due  to  difference  of  agricultural 
practice  and  local  definitions,  the  most  serious  bar  to  exact  com- 
parison of  the  course  of  agriculture  in  different  countries,  is  the 
widely  varying  practice  as  to  the  intervals  at  which  statistics  are 
collected.  Live  stock  may  be  enumerated,  as  with  ourselves,  in 
France,  or  in  the  United  States,  annually,  while  wide  gaps  occur 
between  the  years  of  stocktaking  elsewhere.  The  acreage  of  each 
crop  in  each  season  may  be  i^ecorded  in  one  country ;  in  another 
five  or  ten  years,  in  some  cases  even  fifteen,  may  elapse  between 
the  inquiries  on  this  essential  point,  and  jDroduce  estimates  checked 
by  no  local  examination  of  the  surface  occupied,  too  often  prove 
delusive  guides  to  the  results  of  particular  years.  These  gaps  are 
the  dread  of  any  one  who  sets  himself  seriously  to  examine  what 
has  been  the  general  movement  either  in  the  changing  areas  of 
crop  distribution  or  in  the  relative  growth  or  decline  of  agricultural 
production  abroad. 

Continuous  annual  data  of  acreage,  production,  and  live  stock 
ought,  however,  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  fully-equipped 
Governments  of  modern  times.  The  method  of  the  collection  will 
necessarily  differ.  Information  obtained  direct  from  the  immediate 
producer  by  written  schedule  is  perhaps  available  nowhere  but  in 
our  own  land.     The  fact   is   one  which   says  something  for  pro- 
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gressive  intelligence  and  the  general  support  which  the  State 
receives  from  the  gi*eat  bulk  of  farmers  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  the 
woi'king  of  our  system  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  from 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  development  of  agricultural 
statistics  in  foreign  countries.  We  may  pardonably  view  our 
position  in  this  country  with  satisfaction,  when  it  is  recognised 
liow  largely  foreign  correspondents  are  yearly  seeking  for  more 
and  more  information  as  to  how  so  big  a  statistical  operation  is 
annually  accomplished  here  between  4th  June  and  "iSth  August,  in 
the  time  and  with  the  machineiy  at  our  command.  To  the  sta- 
tisticians of  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  even 
«f  Japan,  we  have  had  lately  to  explain  our  process.  Could 
some  approach  to  this  system  be  obtained,  the  means  for  accurate 
measurement  of  the  world's  agricultural  movements  Avould  be 
greatly  helped,  and  it  may  at  least  be  hoped  that  a  generation 
hence  facilities  will  abound  for  a  closer  review  of  the  position  of 
food  supply  and  production  than  is  now  feasible.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  quite  so  long  for  some  general  glimpse  of  the 
facts.  Already  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  among  foreign  countries,  in  our 
Indian  possessions,  and  in  our  Australasian  colonies,  we  find 
indeed  annual  statements — not  all,  however,  collected  similarly — 
of  the  area  under  the  principal  grain  crops.  Two  only  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  venture  on  annual  returns. 
Annual,  if  later,  figures  reach  us  from  the  smaller  States  of  Holland 
and  Sweden,  and  from  Algeria  and  Japan. 

It  is,  1  think,  in  the  circumstances,  not  illegitimate  to  use,  at 
all  events  for  comparison  of  the  state  of  matters  within  the  same 
country,  the  data  which  are  now  available  from  year  to  yeai-. 
With  less  confidence  we  may  even  quote,  as  presumptive  indica- 
tions of  the  directions  of  movements,  the  isolated  i-eturns  of 
iicreage  for  particular  years  which  alone  some  States  supply.  That 
there  is  peril,  however,  in  such  a  course  may  be  seen  by  what  is 
proved  to  have  happened  in  a  country  like  France,  whence  we  do 
receive  continuous  data.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
acres  devoted  to  wheat  in  France  have  been  practically  the  same, 
17  million  acres.  One  single  exception  appears,  however,  in  the 
season  of  1891,  when,  under  exceptional  climatic  conditions,  an 
area  of  only  14  million  acres  was  x-eported.  Now,  had  France 
rendered  only  occasional  acreage  records,  like  hei"  Belgian  neigh- 
bour, like  Denmark,  or  like  Argentina,  and  had  the  year  1891 
chanced  to  be  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  an  investigation  of  the  rise 
or  fall  of  wheat  cultui-e  in  Europe  might  have  been  deflected  from 
a  true  conclusion  by  the  deceptive  record  of  a  state  of  matters 
occurring  only  once  in  a  single  exceptional  season,  and  immediately 
recovei-ed  from. 

In  any  attempts  which  may  i)e  made,  even  within  the  period 
of  faii'ly  reliable  agi'icnltural  statistics,  to  trace  the  features  of  the 
changes  of  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that,  as  between  one  country  and  another,  the  data  can 
be  received  only  with  much  reserve,  and  as  strictly  comparative, 
if  even  that,  only  within  the  respective  States  compared  at  different 
dates. 
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Attempts  to  utilise  statistical  data  to  determine  the  relative 
development  of  ao-riculture  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  at 
different  periods  of  time,  are  sometimes  made  with  reg'ard  solely 
to  what  is  described  as  the  world's  aggregate  of  one  or  tAvo  leading 
individual  products  as  typical  of  the  rest ;  or,  again,  one  or  two 
typical  countries,  or  at  least  countries  where  the  available  in- 
formation is  more  complete  than  elsewhere,  are  chosen,  and  the 
course  of  development  or  decline  of  their  crop  areas,  or  the  several 
descriptions  of  their  animal  produce,  is  traced  and  compared. 

Cei'tain  obvious  objections,  which  it  is  well  to  recognise,  impede 
the  student  of  figures  who  resolves  to  proceed  on  the  first  of  these 
methods.  At  the  outset  he  is  arrested  by  embarrassment  attending 
the  choice  of  what  single  products  are  to  be  held  as  representative 
of  agricultural  out-turn.  The  most  usual  of  all  selections  is  that 
which  restricts  inquiries  to  the  case  of  w^heat.  This  course  appears 
to  be  rendered,  comparatively  speaking,  easy,  as  more  has  probably 
beeu  written,  and  more  statistics,  official  or  unofficial,  theoretical 
or  commercial,  actual  or  imaginary,  have  been  compiled  with 
regard  to  this  bread  grain  than  for  any  other  crop.  But  it  is  time 
that  we  recognised  that  wheat  has  had  too  much  and  too  exclusive 
attention  directed  to  it  as  a  type  of  agricultural  production. 
Very  widely  as  it  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  form  of  bread,  even 
as  food  its  place  is  occupied  at  one  time  or  another,  and  in  one 
country  or  another,  by  other  substitutes,  and  its  cultivation  is, 
after  all,  not  the  employment  which  demands  the  most  attention 
and  most  skill  at  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist.  Xot  only  do  rye 
and  even  maize  sei-ve  as  substitutes  or  supplements  in  feeding 
man,  but  other  ci'ops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  millet,  rice,  and  so  on, 
have  claims  to  greater  notice  than  they  receive,  and  play  a  direct 
as  well  as  indirect  part  in  providing  food.  Cotton,  flax,  and  wool 
are  other  typical  products,  the  use  of  which  for  clothing  is  all- 
important  to  an  enormous  population,  and  the  extension  or  retrogres- 
sion of  such  crops  deserves  some  of  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
statistician.  Tea,  coffee,  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  are,  it  is  not  to  be 
foi'gotten,  agricultural  products  in  one  clime  or  another,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and  crops  so  important  as  sugar  or  tobacco 
are  almost  to  be  classed  as  necessaries  of  existence.  Of  jearly 
growing  importance  is  it  also,  in  these  days,  when  the  animal 
portion  of  our  food  supply  bulks  so  much  more  fully  than  before 
in  the  daily  i-ations  of  populations  as  they  grow  in  wealth  and 
increase  in  consumptive  power,  that  we  should  closely  follow  the 
fluctuations  in  the  live  stock  maintained  for  food,  and  learn  the 
teaching  of  the  agricultural  returns  on  the  manufacture  of  beef, 
of  mutton,  of  pig  meat,  or  of  milk. 

The  growing  requirements  of  our  40  millions  of  population 
in  this  country — dependent  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  meat 
on  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  fed  in  other  lands  and  in  some  of  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  globe — have  provoked  a  series  of 
inquiries  into  the  extent  of  our  domestic  pi'oduction  and  the 
den.sity  of  the  herds  and  flocks  maintained  on  like  areas  of  the 
surface  of  the  other  and  different  regions. 

It  is  half  a  centui-y  ago  since  Sir  James  Caird,  in  calling  the 
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atteution  of  farmers  to  what  he  foresaw  was  the  certain  growth 
of  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  for  milk,  and  for  butter  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  argned  that  as  the  expcuditiTi-e  of  the  lower 
classes  increased,  the  development  of  household  outlay  with 
increasing  means  would  necessarily  take  this  direction.  Venturing 
a  little  beyond  the  safe  ground  of  statistical  deduction  as  to  what 
was  forthcoming  from  our  own  stock,  it  is  true  that  he  prophesied 
that  it  would  not  be  found  practicable  to  import  fresh  pi'ovisions 
coming  from  distant  countries,  and  he  therefore  suggested  tliat 
the  enterprising  home  producer  would  have  the  full  market  here 
practically  at  his  own  command.  The  same  authority  repeated  in 
1808  his  advice  as  to  the  direction  the  development  of  agriculture 
here  might  take,  placing  the  extent  of  the  leliance  of  the  British 
consumer  on  the  foreigner  at  only  one-ninth  part  of  his  supply  of 
meat,  and  one-fifth  of  his  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese.  That 
these  ratios  have  altered  since,  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer, 
if  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  assuredly  does  not  render  the 
need  of  statistical  inquiry  into  meat  and  milk  production  less 
urgent  than  it  was  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  nation's  food 
supply. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  this  Association  met  at  Montreal,  I 
ventured  to  lay  before  this  Section  some  data  on  the  natui'e  and 
extent  of  our  meat  supplies  and  the  scale  of  our  production,  based 
in  the  latter  case  mainly  on  the  very  practical  investigation  of  a 
former  Pi'csident  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society- -Sir  H.  M. 
Thompson — but  adapted  to  the  data  of  the  current  agricultural 
returns  of  live  stock.  For  numerous  purposes  the  formula  I  then 
employed  has  since  been  followed  as  convenient  for  serial  com- 
parisons of  annual  results  in  the  statistics  founded  on  reports  by 
Royal  Commissions  and  Parliameutai*y  Committees.  But  no 
student  of  statistics  will  contend  that  the  conditions  ot"  agricul- 
tural production  are  ever  absolutely  permanent,  and  I  have  seen 
there  are  not  wanting  opinions  that  it  may  be  needful,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  to  revise  the  scales  of  the  calculation,  and  to 
compare  the  most  recent  rate  of  meat  production  in  this  country 
with  that  of  other  lands. 

Few  subjects  seem  to  me  to  possess  more  practical  interest  for 
those  willing  to  aid  in  statistical  research,  competent  to  apply  to 
the  numerical  data  a  cori'esponding  knowledge  ot  tlie  development 
of  stock  feeding  in  recent  j-eai's  and  in  different  countries.  I 
commend  a  i-e-investigation  of  this  subject — and  the  kindred  one 
of  milk  production  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce  in  this 
country  and  abroad — on  the  lines  in  the  one  case  of  the  inquiry 
of  1871,  and  in  the  other  on  the  lines  which  Mr.  Rew  suggested  in 
a  paper  in  18D2  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society — to  the  best 
atteution  of  a  younger  generation  of  estimators.  Whether  and 
how  far  the  earlier  maturity  of  our  present  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  and  swine  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  larger  annual 
volume  of  meat,  is  a  factor  which  should  have  careful  considera- 
tion, and  if  a  careful  inquiry  should  suggest  the  time  for  revision 
has  arrived  respecting  the  67  tons  of  beef,  the  12^^  tons  of  mutton, 
or  the  69^  tons  of  pig  meat  I  and  others  have  hitherto  used  as  the 
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equivalent  of  the  annual  production  of  i,ooo  animals  of  each  tj-j^e 
respectively,  1  should  not  be  unprepared  to  make  whatever  change 
is  proved  needful,  despite  the  reluctance  with  which  every  statis- 
tician foi'sakes,  even  on  good  grounds,  a  basis  of  convei'sion  which 
has  served  without  break  of  continuity  for  the  comparison  of  more 
than  thirty  years. 

How  largely  the  demands  of  a  population  like  our  own  have 
upset  the  old  pi^oportions  of  our  reliance  on  imported  meat  and 
imported  milk  products,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the 
latest  calculation  which  I  have  made  suggests  a  meat  consumption 
of  no  less  than  132  lbs.  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against 
a  little  over  100  lbs.  thirty  years  ago,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  now  reaching  us  from  foreign  countries  or  British  posses- 
sions, against  the  ninth  part  at  which  Sir  James  Caird  estimated 
the  foreign  quota. 

The  mention  of  these  meat  estimates  suggests  a  reference,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  the  extremely  interesting  and  legitimate 
application  of  the  important  deductions  fi'om  purely  agricultural 
statistics  possible,  when  once  the  temptation  to  narrow  the  question 
to  one  of  wheat  production  and  wheat  sup23ly  is  resisted,  which 
was  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Crawford,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  last  winter. 

Although  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  one  State  as  compared  with  another,  or 
to  note  the  growth  or  decline  of  its  prominence  in  the  cultivation 
of  particular  staples,  or  the  manufactui'e  of  particular  kinds  of 
human  food,  is  always  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  in  existing 
statistical  conditions,  it  is  one  which  has  fascination  for  many 
classes  of  economists  and  politicians.  If  attempted  at  all  it  is  well 
to  recognise  that  there  are  inevitable  dangers  in  the  task,  and 
that  if  any  figures  are  relied  on  as  conclusive,  their  meaning  must 
be  interpreted  by  some  knowledge  of  the  demographic  conditions 
of  each  State  and  its  geographical,  climatic,  and  agricultural 
circumstances. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  products  of  the  soil,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  a  very  few  leading  States  are  so 
particularly  identified  with  one  or  other  type  of  production,  that 
the  examinations  of  their  records  are  therefore  available  as  guides 
to  the  course  of  a  single  crop. 

Probably  quite^two-thirds  of  the  cotton  of  the  world  is  grown 
in  the  United  States  alone,  Avhere  the  surface  so  employed  reaches 
25  million  acres,  as  compared  with  under  9  million  acres  in  British 
India,  the  next  largest  cotton -growing  region  of  w-hich  statistical 
record  exists.  In  wool  the  produce  of  the  Austi-alasian  colonies 
of  Great  Britain — with  flocks  which  still  exceed  100  million  head 
— makes  much  the  largest  contribution  to  the  total.  In  rice,  so 
far  as  statistics  carry  us,  our  Indian  possessions  head  the  list  of 
producers.  In  hops  the  English  crop  still  probably  exceeds  the 
German  in  production,  although  the  latter,  with  larger  area,  closely 
contests  the  place.  In  tobacco,  while  the  acreage  apparently 
employed  in  British  India  is  nearly  double  the  595,000  acres  in  the 
United  States,  no  other  country  in  our  statistical  records  comes 
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within  one-seventh  of  the  American  area.  The  vineyards  of  Ttalj 
are  retiirned  as  coverin^r  8.500,000  acres,  and  those  of  France 
4,300,000  acres,  while  those  of  Austria  and  Hungar}-,  next  in 
magnitude,  cover  but  a  seventh  part  of  the  last-mentioned  figiuv. 
Russia  bnlks  largely  as  a  grower  of  flax,  and  alone  shows  a  whole 
third  of  the  area  of  barley  recorded  in  all  the  countries  which 
suppl}-  returns,  and  if  in  the  case  of  potatoes  the  Russian  acreage 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Germany,  the  total  production 
of  the  latter  empire  reaches  the  lai'gest  aggregate  of  any  single 
country. 

If  the  subject  of  inquiry  be  the  place  of  wheat-growing  in  the 
world  at  one  date  or  another,  it  would  not  be  of  the  older 
European  countries,  other  than  Russia  at  all  events,  we  should 
turn  to  see  where  the  surface  so  utilised  was  extending.  Reckoned 
by  the  percentage  of  the  cereal  area  which  she  still  devotes  to 
Avheat,  France,  with  47  per  cent,  under  the  crop,  or  Italy,  with 
55  per  cent.,  Avould.  naturally  be  selected  as  typical  wheat  growers  ; 
but  both  are  practically  in  a  stationary  or,  collectively,  even  in  a 
slightly  retrograding  position.  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  where  the  most  noteworthy  movements  have  occurred. 
In  comparatively  new  exporting  countries,  such  as  Argentina  and 
Canada,  though  the  statistics  from  neither  are  complete,  wheat 
areas  still  extend,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  though  fluctuat- 
ing with  great  sensitiveness  under  varying  price  conditions,  and 
moving  from  one  centre  to  another  westward  or  north-westward 
across  the  American  continent,  is  now  reported  as  covering 
44,600,000  acres.  This  total,  it  must  be  alloAved,  Avhatever  views 
may  be  held  as  to  future  progress,  makes  the  United  States  a 
typical  grower  of  this  particular  cereal,  to  which  it  gives  an 
importance  second  only  to  the  still  more  extensive  product  of 
American  soil,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  maize,  but  to  which 
alone  in  American  parlance  is  allowed  the  title  of  corn. 

The  leading  changes  in  the  production  of  typical  crops  as 
measured  by  the  acreage,  and  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
recorded  at  or  near  the  commencement,  the  middle,  and  the  close 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  may  be  contrasted  for  exporting  countries 
with  expanding  populations  and  growing  agriculture,  and  in 
countries  where  these  conditions  are  absent,  or  in  a  typical 
consuming  centre  like  our  own  country.  Relying  on  the  agri- 
cultural returns  of  the  United  States,  a  table  could  he  constructed, 
as  under,  foi-  three  dates  within  the  past  thirty  years,  which  furnish 
the  follo\vinff  indication  of  agricultural  changes  :  — 


United  States. 

1870.                1885. 

1809. 

Population,  in  million  persons    

Area  under  maize,  in  million  acres... 
„          wheat               „ 
,,          oats                  „ 
„          cotton               ,, 

Cattle  (million  head)    

38-6          1         K^-i 
38-6          1         yyi 
190                  342 
8-8                  22-8 
9-9                  18-3 
25-5          1         43-8 

7«0 
82-1 
44-6 
2G-3 
250 
43-9 

40-9          !         50-4                  41 -9 
26-8          '         4';-i                  38-7 
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In  1870  t)ic  United  States  Leld,  it  would  thns  appear,  a  popu- 
lation of  38,600,000,  and  grew  an  acre  ot  maize  for  each  unit  of 
tbe  population,  and  an  acre  of  wheat  for  every  two  persons,  and 
somewhat  more  than  an  acre  of  cotton  for  every  four.  At  this 
period  the  surplus  exported  to  other  nations,  it  may  be  added, 
represented  two-thirds  of  the  cotton,  rather  more  than  one-tifth 
of  the  wheat,  but  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  maize. 

In  1885  the  population  had  aug-mented  to  an  estimated  total  of 
56  millions,  or  by  45  per  cent.  The  area  under  the  crops  above 
quoted  had  meantime  been  extended  in  nearly  twice  this  ratio. 
The  United  States  exported  still  about  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
grown ;  the  wheat  export  was  slightly  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
product  than  before,  or  26  per  cent.,  while  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the 
maize  crop  found  a  market  abi'oad. 

The  population  of  the  States  is  now  estimated  to  have  risen  to 
76  millions,  or  twice  what  it  was  thirtj^  years  ago,  although  the 
census  has  yet  to  say  if  this  calculation  has  been  realised.  The 
cultivation  of  maize  has  meantime  reached  82  million  acres,  wheat 
was  reported  to  cover  44  million  acres,  and  cotton  25  million  acres, 
while  the  foreign  market  received  65  per  cent,  of  the  cotton,  33  per 
cent,  of  the  wheat,  and  now  as  much  as  9  per  cent,  of  the  maize 
grown  on  these  areas. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  noted,  has  the  area  under  crop 
failed  to  increase,  but  in  all  the  rate  of  increase  was  distinctly 
slower  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  period.  If  time 
sufficed  to  trace  the  annual  course  of  movement  between  the 
contrasted  dates,  it  might  be  w^ell  remembei'ed  that  from  1871 
onward  to  1889,  with  only  a  single  slight  check  in  1887,  the 
growth  of  the  maize  acreage  has  been  continuous.  From  1889  to 
1894  fluctuations  were  reported  j^early,  ending  in  the  latter  year  at 
a  total  acreage  no  higher  than  that  of  1880,  but  returning  again  in 
a  single  year,  if  the  record  can  be  trusted,  to  the  highest  point 
reached.  The  wheat  acreage  movement  has  been  more  irregular, 
and  the  latest  figures  are  complicated  by  the  admitted  corrections 
which  were  made  to  an  amount  of  5  million  acres  for  too  low 
previous  estimates  in  1897.  Allowing  for  this,  the  regular  upward 
movement  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  apparently  checked  in  1880, 
and  has  only  begun  again  since  1898  under  the  stimulus  of  higher 
prices  in  that  year. 

In  live  stock  the  development  would  seem  to  have  been  arrested 
altogether  between  1885  and  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  and  turned  into  an  absolute  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep 
and  swine,  although  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1885  cattle  had 
increased  more  than  71  per  cent,,  swine  74  per  cent.,  and  sheep 
25  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maximum  number  of  cattle 
was  reached  in  1892,  when  the  numbers  were  54  millions,  or 
10  millions  more  than  at  pi-esent,  the  stock  of  swine  declining  in  a 
still  greater  ratio  from  the  same  year,  and  sheep  declining  and 
rising  again  in  the  separate  periods  between  1883  and  1889,  and 
between  1893  and  1897.  If  the  ratio  under  each  head  to  popula- 
tion is  considered,  it  would  appear  that  the  United  States  possessed 
661  cattle  for  every  1,000  of  her  citizens  in  1870.     This  was  raised 
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to  829  per  1,000  persons  in  1885,  while  tlic  ratio  now  has  fallen 
a.i>-ain  below  the  starting  point,  or  to  604  per  1,000  persons.  8heep 
have  fallen  in  the  thirty  yenrs  from  1,060  in  1870  to  880,  and  now 
537  head  only  per  1,000  inhabitants.  These  i-eniarkable  changes 
are  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  exports  of  living  animals 
and  animal  products,  which  last  have  been  maintained  at  a  still 
liigher  level  than  before. 

"  Tmniing  to  a  country  of  nearly  stationary  population,  provided 
for  in  the  main  from  its  own  agricultural  produce,  with  only  slight 
assistance  from  abroad,  a  like  contrast  for  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  the  period  nnder  review  will  give  I'oughly 
the  results  shown  below.  Here,  although  we  are  provided  with 
an  annual  figure,  the  start  has  to  be  made  aftei*  the  Franco- 
German  war  with  the  data  two  years  later,  or  in  1872.  (For  table, 
see  below.) 

Thus  in  France,  where  wheat  growing  has  always  had  such  a 
predominance  among  the  cereals,  the  area  is  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing.  The  total  of  17  million  acres  falls,  however,  some- 
what short  of  the  pi'ovision  of  an  acre  to  two  persons,  which  held 
good  in  the  United  States;  but  this  is  more  than  corrected  by  the 
higher  average  yield,  which  is  neai'ly  5  bushels  per  acre  greater  in 
France  than  in  America.  Taking  wheat  and  rye  together,  there 
are  a  million  acres  less  of  bread  corn  grown  in  France  than  there 
was  when  her  slow-moving  population  was  2  millions  smaller,  or 
less  than  58  acres  to  100  persons  now,  as  against  60  acres  to  the 
100  twenty-eight  years  ago. 


France. 

1S72. 

IfsSo.                 18P9. 

Population,  in  million  persons     

Area  under  wheat,  in  milhon  acres.... 
.,          oats                   ,, 

>>        '■yc                 !> 
Area  in  vineyards                ,, 
Cattle  (million  head)    

361 

17-1 

7-9 

4-7 

6-5 

11-3 

24-6 

5-4 

38-i 

9"i 
4"> 
4' 9 
'3"i 

5-8 

38-5 

171 

9-7 

3-6 

4-3* 

13-4* 

Sheep               „               

21-3* 

Swine               „               

6-2* 

*  In  1898. 


The  changes  which  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
have  seen  in  the  leading  features  of  French  agriculture  may  be 
easily  summarised.  The  population  of  1872  but  little  exceeded 
36  million,  that  of  1885  reached  38  million,  and  the  latestdata  only 
bring  it  up  to  little  over  38,500,000.  The  wheat-growing  area 
remains,  it  would  appear,  under  all  conditions  pi-actically  at 
17  million  acres,  the  only  break  to  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  cereal  (with  which  the  returns  include  spelt) 
occuri'ing  in  the  season  of  1891,  when,  under  exceptional  climatic 
conditions,  only  14  million  acres  were  harvested. 

There  is  one  typical  French  agricultural  product — wine — 
which  has  materially  declined  under  circumstances  which  are  well 
known.     The  vineyards  of  1872,  which  were  reported  as  covering 
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6.500,000  acres,  are  now  returned  as  less  by  a  third  of  that  area, 
and  cov'ering'  4,300,000  acres  only. 

In  cattle  a  material  growth  up  to  1885,  but  a  very  small 
increase  since  that  year,  is  reporter]  ;  while  if  sheep,  as  in  all 
European  countries,  are  fewer,  the  fall  is  less  than  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  most  marked  in  the  first  half  of  the  period.  Swine  in 
Fi-ance  have  steadily  inci'eased.  As  regards  the  cattle  it  may  be 
noted  that  France  had  313  cattle  to  each  1,000  of  her  people  in 
1872,  345  in  1885,  and  352  per  1,000  now.  Of  sheep  the  number 
per  1,000  is  560,  against  681  at  the  earlier  date.  « 

Treating  a  few  of  the  distinctive  points  of  our  own  agriculture 
in  the  same  way  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  the  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  give 
these  results : — 


United  Kingdom.  1870.        '         1885. 


Popidation,  in  million  persons    

Area  under  wheat,  in  million  acres.... 
,,  oats  „ 

,,  other  corn  crops    ,, 

Cattle  (million  head)    

Slieep  ,,  

Swine  ,, 


31-2 

;6-o 

40-7 

3-8 

:-6 

21 

4-4 

4' 3 

41 

3-6 

3'i 

2-6 

9-2 

io'9 

11-3 

32-8 

30-1 

31-7 

3-7 

3 '7 

40 

1899. 


Here  the  most  striking  contrast  with  France  is  in  the  growth 
of  population.  From  being  a  country  with  5  million  fewer 
inhabitants,  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  one  actually  greater  by 
2  million  persons  than  is  France.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  30  per  cent.,  while  the  surface  under  wheat  has  heavily 
fallen,  the  main  loss  occurring  under  circumstances  which  have 
been  amplj-  discussed  between  1875  and  1895.  With  some  revival, 
as  in  America,  consequent  on  an  improvement  of  price  in  recent 
years,  the  slight  apparent  decline  I  have  shown  in  the  cultivation 
of  oats  is  in  fact  confined  to  Ireland,  the  area  in  Great  Britain 
being  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  cattle 
stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  increased  by  some  23  per  cent., 
and  the  swine  by  about  8  per  cent.,  while  our  flocks  of  sheep  have 
been  maintained  at  a  level  far  exceeding  that  of  other  European 
States,  and  distinctive  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain,  for  they  still  represent,  as  it  appears,  on  the  average 
400  sheep  to  every  1,000  acres  of  land,  against  164  in  France, 
81  in  Gei-many,  32  in  Belgium,  and  17  in  the  United  States. 

Passing  to  a  comparison  with  another  great  country,  which, 
like  the  United  States,  is  a  typical  exporter  of  more  than  one  form 
of  agricultural  produce,  it  may  be  asked  how^  far  the  available 
statistics  of  Russia  allow  such  information  to  be  furnished.  For 
the  earliest  of  the  three  years  contrasted  the  data  for  the  Russian 
empire  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Poland  must  be  excluded 
as  blank  in  our  statistics  at  that  time,  while  as  i-egards  animals  no 
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figures  at  all  -would  appear  to  have  been  made  public  for  any  of 
the  last  twelve  years.  With  such  qualifications  as  these,  the 
avaifable  data  for  the  nearest  year  in  the  larger  crops  stood  as 
under : — 


Russia  ill  Europe  (ex  Poland). 

Po)nilHtion,  in  million  persons 

Area  of  rve,  in  million  aeres  

,.        wiieat.  ,,  

,,    '   oats  ,.  

,,        other  covoals,  in  million  acres 

Cattle  (million  head)     

Sliee]!  ,,  

Swini-  ,,  


18;  i;'. 


04-2J 
63-4 
380 
361 
34-2 
(24-6)  § 
(44-5)  § 
(9-2)  § 


*  In  1872. 


t  In  1883. 


X  Census  of  1897. 


§  In  1.SS.S. 


Thii-ty  years  ago  the  population  of  European  Kussia,  ex  Poland, 
would  appear  from  such  data  as  we  possess  to  have  been  estimated 
in  j'ound  numbers  at  under  66  million  persons.  It  is  given  as 
somewhere  about  82  millions  in  1885,  and  according  to  the  recent 
census  it  is  94  millions  now.  The  bread  corn  of  the  country 
continues  to  be  much  more  largely  rye  than  wbeat,  and  the  area 
in  the  year  1872,  for  which  statistics  are  available,  occupied  by  the 
former  crop  was  practically  an  acre  to  the  person,  or  in  all 
66.400,000  acres,  less  than  half  an  acre  per  inhabitant,  or  29 
million  acres,  being  under  wheat.  The  combined  surface  devoted 
to  these  two  bread  grains  together  was  thus  95  million  acres  in  the 
aggi'egate,  or  145  acres  to  every  100  persons. 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  the  population  was  apparently  greater 
by  16  million  persons,  or  24  per  cent.,  the  statistics  of  rye  acreage 
indicate  2  million  acres  less  than  before,  or  64,600.000  acres.  The 
wheat  acreage,  if  the  official  data  be  accepted,  was  little  if  at  all 
in  excess  of  the  1872  figure,  the  rye  and  wheat  together  i-oughly 
giving  115  acres  to  100  persons.  The  suggestion  of  this  decline, 
while  the  exports  of  both  grains  were  maintained  or  extended, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  closer  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  the 
published  retiirns  which  are  received  from  that  country. 

But  carrying  the  review  of  the  official  figures  further,  the  very 
latest  data  for  this  section  of  the  Russian  territory  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  yet  further  shrinkage  iu  the  acreage  of  rye,  but 
accompanied  now,  as  was  apparently  not  the  case  until  latel}',  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  land  under  wheat.  The  total  of  this 
cereal  is  now  put  as  high  as  38  million  acres,  but  the  net  available 
area  of  bread  stuffs,  although  brought  up  to  loi  million  acres, 
represents  a  still  diminishing  i-atio  to  j)opulation,  or  107  acres  to 
every  lOO  pei'sons  Moreover,  as  Russia  must  be  regarded  as 
growing  both  wheat  and  lye  for  export  as  well  as  consumption, 
the  larger  proportions  of  her  acreage  which  is  employed  in  feeding 
a  non-Russian  population  deserve  to  be  specially  marked  in  this 
connection,  when  the  low  yields  of  both  cereals  are  remembered. 
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Whether  the  foregoing  fi^'ures  do  indeed  represent  the  facts  of 
each  period  is,  I  think,  a  worthy  object  oF  inquiry  for  some  of  our 
^'ounger  statisticians,  and  it  is  a  problem  one  would  like  to  see 
solved  as  regards  this  particular  country  before  venturing  on  any 
too  confident  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
changes  of  the  past,  and  what  may  be  the  future  position  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  breadstuffs  and  the  growth,  of  population  in  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

Calculations,  however,  such  as  those  just  quoted  cannot  fail  to 
remind  tbe  student  how  very  different  in  productive  power  the- 
"  acre  "  of  wheat  may  be,  and  is,  in  different  countries.  Assuming 
that  we  take  the  existence  of  38  million  acres  as  I'eported  of  Avheat 
land  in  Russia  in  Europe  (ex  Poland)  to  be  proved,  a  comparison 
of  the  estimated  jdelds  shows  that  such  an  ai-ea  represents  less 
than  12  million  acres  of  the  productive  power  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  Great  Britain.  So,  too,  for  the  vast  wheat  area  of  the  United 
States,  it  takes  2^  acres  to  produce  what  is  now  our  average  yield  in 
this  country.  Three  Indian  or  three  Italian  acres  of  wheat  of  the 
calibre  now  in  use  would  in  the  same  way  be  required  to  supply 
the  number  of  bushels  that  a  single  acre  of  our  soil  in  the  climate 
we  enjoy,  and  worked  under  the  system  of  farming  that  we 
practise  here,  would  in  ordinary  seasons  produce.  In  other  exten- 
sive areas  of  wheat  growing  the  yields,  though  greater  than  the 
above,  are  very  considerably  below  our  own,  the  Austrian,  Hun- 
garian, and  French  yields  standing  at  16,  17,  and  18  bushels 
respectively,  against  the  30  bushels  which  is  apparently  the 
average  yield  of  the  last  five  years  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Only 
when  we  come  to  very  small  total  areas  do  we  find  instances  where 
the  average  wheat  yields  approach,  or  over  any  considerable  periods 
exceed,  our  own.  When  Denmark,  for  example,  is  referred  to  as 
]'eaching  42  bushels  per  acre  in  the  season  of  1896,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  only  a  minute  area  of  selected  land,  in  this  case 
only  84,000  acres,  is  devoted  to  this  cereal.  Results  realised  on 
this  small  scale  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  an  average  in  contrast 
with  those  of  countries  where  millions  of  acres  are  grown,  and  can 
usually  be  paralleled  in  some  sections  of  the  bigg'er  country. 

j!^or  should  it  be  forgotten,  if  the  agricultural  position  of  one 
State  be  compared  with  another,  how  widely  the  conditions  of 
different  parts  vary  from  the  pictui'e  presented  by  the  avei-age 
figures  credited  to  the  State  as  a  unit,  and  how  often  sections  of 
one  country  differ  more  from  each  other  agriculturally  than  from 
the  country  with  which  they  are  contrasted.  Within  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  essential  local 
differences  of  this  type,  which  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Even  in 
respect  of  the  relative  density  of  population  and  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  sustained  in  a  given  area,  it  may  be  quite  correct  to 
describe  every  i.ooo  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  carrying  on 
their  surface  on  the  average  5  19  persons,  but  it  ma}'  be  remembered 
with  advantage  that,  considered  geographically  apart,  Scotland, 
for  example,  is  a  country  of  but  220  persons,  and  Ireland  is  but 
219,  to  the  1,000  acres  of  area. 

Such   a  position  suggests  that   it   might  be  fair  to  divaw  our 
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agricultural  comparisous  between  Scotland  or  Ii^eland  as  units  ot 
area,  and  such  a  country  as  Denmark,  where  the  population  is  248 
to  the  1,000  acres.  Thus  one-third  of  the  cereal  area  of  England 
is  still  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  while  Denmark  has  but 
3  per  cent,  so  occupied,  thereby  resembling  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
where  some  4  per  cent,  only  of  the  corn  is  wheat.  Similarly,  on 
this  population  basis,  Austria  with  320  persons,  or  Switzerland 
with  311  to  the  1,000  acres,  may  be  not  inappropriately  classed 
with  "Wales,  where  the  density  is  345.  In  particular  an  examina- 
tion of  the  live  stock  maintained  by  each  1,000  acres  of  the  surface 
in  all  these  cases  affords  parallels  and  contrasts  which  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive.     (For  table  see  below.) 

Thus  Wales  bears  easily  the  palm  as  regards  the  total  stock  of 
sheep  carried,  while  Ii'eland,  with  a  population  practically  bearing 
a  similar  ratio  to  that  of  Scotland  to  her  surface,  has  more  than 
three  times  as  dense  a  stock  of  cattle  and  more  than  eight  times 
as  many  pigs,  although  not  much  more  than  half  as  many  sheep  to 
the  1,000  acres.  Although  beaten  as  regards  the  number  of  pigs 
maintained  on  a  given  area  by  Denmark  and  by  Hungary,  Ireland's 
cattle  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  relatively  as  those  of 
France,  where  the  population  is  not  so  very  different  in  proportion 
to  the  soil. 


Couiitrv. 

Per  1,000  Acres  of  Total  Area. 

Pers(jns. 

Cattle. 

Slieep. 

Swine. 

Ireland 

Scotland    

Hun^arv  

219 

220 

-1               232 

248 

■■'              293 
311 

■■'          345 

217 
64 
85 
186 
103 
132 
117 
147 

207 
390 

IC2 
I  15 
164 

43 

68:; 

61 

7 
92 

Denuiark  

France  

Switzerland  

Austria 

Wales    

88 
48 
57 
48 
50 

Among  countries  where  the  areas  are  still  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  resident  population  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  group 
togethei- — as  regards  their  present  density — persons,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine. 


Cuiiiitries. 

Per  i,cx)0  Acres  of  Total  Area. 

Persons. 

'          Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

New  South  Wales    .  . 

New  Zealand    

Victoria 

Norway 

United  States  

21 
26 
32 
49 
66 

10 
18 
32 
13* 
19 
1           25 
20t 

294 
234 
18* 

17 
•3 
36t 

1 
3 
0 
2* 
17 

Sweden 

Russia  (ex  Poland)  .... 

8 
7t 

*  In  1890. 

t  In  1888 
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Such  figures  serve  to  emphasise  the  vast  difference  between 
the  flocks  maintained  in  our  Australasian  colonies  and  the  other 
countries  in  this  group. 

The  animal  wealth  of  England  bj  herself,  admitting  the  Celtic 
fringes  above  quoted,  may  l)e  compared  with  a  neai'er  competitor. 
Belgium  has  893  persons  to  i.ooo  acres,  England  925  ;  and  Belgium 
has  195  head  of  cattle  and  160  head  of  swine,  but  only  32  sheep,  on 
an  average  area  of  this  size  in  her  little  kingdom,  against  144  cattle, 
64  pigs,  and  as  many  as  488  sheep  in  England.  Were  the  com- 
pai'ison  to  be  made  more  closely  yet,  the  cattlo  stock  of  Belgium 
agrees  nearly  in  point  of  density  with,  say,  the  particular  division 
of  our  area  comprising  the  north-western  counties  of  England, 
which  have  194  cattle  to  1,000  aci^es,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  great  butter-exporting*  country  of  Denmark,  and  at  least  a  very 
close  approach  to  the  197  head  per  1,000  acres  which  ai^e  to  be 
found  in  the  fat  pastures  of  the  Netherlands. 

These  limited  compai'isons  on  single  points  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  single  countries  do  not,  I  know,  satisfy  the  demands 
which  are  often  made  for  world-wide  surveys  and  comparisons  on 
a  larger  scale.  I  confess  I  somewhat  distrust  the  strength  and 
due  coherence  of  the  statistical  bricks  on  which  these  heroic  con- 
clusions are  built  up.  It  is  most  usual  in  corn  trade  journals,  and 
the  practice  is  sometimes  followed  in  serious  debate  and  repro- 
duced in  the  year  books  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  give 
a  yearly  picture  of  at  least  the  -world's  wheat  crop.  For  the  close 
comparison  of  one  season  with  another  much  must  depend  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  weakest  item  in  the  account ;  and  weakness  is 
sure  to  creep  in  somewhere,  when  crops  are  estimated  on  varying 
systems,  at  different  dates,  and  on  authorities  of  unequal  value. 
The  definitions  adopted  by  one  calculator  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
"  world"  vary  from  those  of  another,  and  commercial  estimates,  as 
they  are  called,  may  be,  at  the  discretion  of  the  computer,  sub- 
stituted for  or  adopted  in  the  absence  of  official  data,  so  that  the 
guesses  at  a  single  countiy's  harvest  may  differ  more  widely  from 
each  other  than  would  account  for  the  total  margin  between  one 
year's  aggregate  supply  and  another,  to  the  confounding  of  satis- 
factory conclusions  as  to  what  is  really  happening.  Last,  but  not 
least,  of  the  obstacles  to  uniform  grouping  of  harvests  in  complete 
years — ending  as  these  years  do  at  different  periods — is  the  fact, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  wheat  harvests  are  being  gathered 
somewhere  in  every  month  in  the  twelve. 

One  is  driven  back  then  to  the  attempt  to  rest  opinions  on  the 
growth  of  one  form  of  culture  or  another  on  recorded  acreage, 
rather  than  assumed  production.  Yet  even  here  a  good  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  of  any  extensive  compilation  may  be  found  in  the 
tentative  memorandum  Sir  Robert  Giffeu  put  before  the  last  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  as  indicating,  with  many  necessary 
reservations  and  qualifications,  the  relative  movements  of  grain 
area,  live  stock,  and  population  in  the  twenty  years  before  1893. 
Briefly,  the  earlier  totals  brought  into  conjunction  for  this  purpose 
were  made  up,  as  regards  the  population  figures  taken  to  represent 
the  starting  point  of  1(S73,  from  the  statistics  of  groups  of  countries 
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and  colonies  at  dates  foi*  the  most  part  about  1871-73,  but  in  some 
inst  nices  ranging  back  to  1866  and  on  to  1881,  and  aggregating 
365,800,000  persons.  Against  these  were  set  a  total  of  461,800,000 
persons,  enumerated,  for  the  most  part,  about  1890-98,  but  in  a  few 
instances,  where  later  data  were  wanting,  going  back  to  1880-88, 
the  irrowtli  of  population  between  the  totals  being  26  per  cent. 

The  acreage  about  1873  and  about  1893,  contrasted  witli  these 
figures,  included  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  but  not  maize — a 
larger  crop  than  any  of  the  last  three.  The  countries  contrasted 
were  limited  necessarily  by  the  extent  of  information,  and  the  list 
did  not  include  all  of  which  the  population  was  accounted  for,  the 
increases  respectively  being  28  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  oats,  19  ])er 
cent,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  barley,  with  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent,  in  rye.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  calculation  as  to  the  increase  of  Avheat  would  have  been 
much  closer  to  that  of  population  had  not  a  very  large  area, 
nearly  stationary  in  amount,  been  credited  to  India  and  Japan  at 
both  dates ;  the  local  pojiulation  of  these  Asiatic  countries  being 
disregarded  as,  generally  speaking,  non-wheat-eating. 

It  was  only  as  an  outline  pointing  the  direction  in  which 
inquiry  might  be  useful  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  called  attention  to 
these  figures,  Avhich,  as  he  acknowledged,  were  of  the  roughest 
possible  description,  and  rather  suggestive  of  a  closer  inquiry, 
which  should  take  account  of  the  difference  between  the  con- 
sumptive power  of  the  countries  aggregated,  the  varying  pro- 
ductive power  of  nominally  equal  areas  of  surface,  and  the  varying 
type  of  live  stock  maintained. 

If  the  wheat  acreage  table,  in  the  memorandum  referred  to,  is 
examined  in  detail,  a  very  effective  pictui'e  of  the  difficulty  of 
exact  comparison  as  between  any  two  given  dates  is  incidentally 
presented.  Out  of  24  countries  enumerated  (including  Canada 
and  Australasia  as  units),  a  twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  com- 
parison is  only  really  effected  in  five  cases — Russia,  the  United 
States,  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Australasia.  In  five  other 
instances  the  period  dealt  with  is  only  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
years;  in  three  other  cases,  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In 
Canada,  l^gypt,  and  Denmark  the  comparison  Avill  be  found  to  be 
more  limited  still,  and  only  to  covei-  eleven  or  twelve  years ;  while 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  tlie  recent  expansion  of  wheat 
growing  has  been  prominent,  the  available  statistics  allowed  only  of 
a  comparison  of  two  periods  no  more  than  nine  years  apart.  b"or 
.seven  other  countries  the  wheat  acreage  was  necessarily  either 
omitted  or  inserted  as  presumably  the  same  at  both  the  earlier  and 
the  later  date.  Had  the  retrospect  been  confined  to  the  cases  where 
a  twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  comparison  was  possible — and  these, 
after  all,  included  the  most  important  and  typical  wheat-growing 
communities — the  increase  would  have  stood,  not  at  19,  but  at  24 
per  cent.,  or  scarcely  below  that  of  the  growth  of  population 
generally.  This  result  is  reached  without  taking  account  of  any 
South  American  figures,  Avhere  the  increase  of  area  is  relatively 
much  greate)',  or  of  those  of  India,  where  the  comparison  is  difficult 
and  the  acreage  growing  but  slightly.     But,  further,  it  is  to  be 
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remembered  that  if  the  comparison  of  the  memorandum  were  to 
be  continaed  up  to  1899,  instead  of  stopping  at  189.3,  the  figures 
would  have  shown  that  wheat  growing  had  apparently  made  a  new 
.start  in  the  five  important  countries  foi-  which  the  long  comparison 
was  possible,  as  many  million  acres  having  been  added  in  the  past 
six  years  as  in  the  whole  preceding  twenty — a  result  which  may 
afford  much  occasion  for  suspending  oar  final  judgment,  and  no 
little  warning  of  the  danger  of  single-year  contrasts. 

Since  the  above  calculations  were  before  the  Commission,  there 
has  been  an  extension  of  lO  million  acres  in  the  official  estimates 
of  wheat  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  5,400,000  acres  in  Russia  ; 
while,  although  official  details  are  still  wanting  beyond  1895  for 
Argentina,  nearly  3  million  acres  mox'e  Avere  in  that  year  accounted 
for  in  that  Republic ;  and  there  is  an  impression,  apparently  well 
founded,  that  by  the  present  time  the  total  may  have  reached 
8  million  acres,  or  nearly  5  million  acres  more  than  the- final  figure 
in  Sir  Robert  GifSen's  calculation.  If  anything  like  20  million 
acres  have  thus  been  added  to  the  wheat-growing  surface  of  the 
globe  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  which  these  further  figures 
suggest,  even  if  no  correction  be  made  for  the  Indian  quota,  there 
may  be  much  less  difference  than  was  suggested  in  the  memo- 
randum between  the  growth  of  population  and  wheat  growing. 

"Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  controvert  what  was  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  memorandum  I  have  been  examining,  as  to  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  numbers  of  cattle  at  a  ratio  above  that  of 
population,  it  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  apparent  37  per 
cent,  increase  there  shoAvn  between  1873  and  1893  may  have  to 
be  discounted  by  subsequent  deductions  in  the  United  States,  in 
Australasia,  and  at  the  Cape  in  recent  years ;  while  it  is  one  of 
the  problems  I  have  never  yet  seen  satisfactorily  answered,  why, 
in  almost  all  old  countries,  except  our  own,  the  diminution  of  the 
stock  of  sheep  seems  continuous  and  remarkable.  I  mention  jtliese 
matters  only,  however,  to  suggest  the  amount  of  uncertainty  which 
must  attend  the  efforts  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  made  even  by  the 
liighest  authorities,  on  the  only  data  which  exist.  If  there  is,  as 
I  have  shown,  such  uncertainty  still  in  the  facts  on  which  a  con- 
clusion could  be  built  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  relative  growth 
of  live  stock,  or  of  cereal  culture  and  the  supply  of  breadstuffs, 
how  much  greater  must  the  difficulty  be  of  those  who  attempt,  on 
the  basis  of  such  data,  to  forecast  the  course  of  events  for  a 
generation  yet  to  come !  I  confess  I  am  not  intrepid  enough  to 
follow  some  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  hazarded  on  this 
point,  and  can  only,  in  concluding  this  address,  recur  once  more  to 
the  prime  qualifications  for  safe  statistical  deductions  with  which 
I  opened  my  remarks — redoubled  caution  in  handling  calculations, 
a  very  guarded  use  of  data  giving  records  of  single  and  isolated 
years,  and  a  wise  reservation  in  any  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
future  of  agricultui'al  production,  whether  of  wheat  or  cotton,  in 
meat  or  in  wool,  of  the  contingency,  always  present,  of  altered 
conditions,  which  ever  and  anon  in  the  past  have  altered  and 
falsified  the  predictions  of  earlier  observers. 
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III. — Price  Movements  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  France. 
By  A.  W.  Flux,  M.A. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  ^conomiste 
Franrais  an  article  by  M.  de  Foville,  in  which  the  official 
records  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  were  employed  to 
throw  light  on  the  price-changes  which  had  occurred  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  available  figures.  A  translation  of  this 
article  was  given  in  the  December  Number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Statistical  Society  for  1879.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  continue  some  of  the  comparisons  then  made  by 
M.  de  Foville  and  to  place  side  by  side  the  results  of  two 
difPerent  modes  of  calculating  the  price-changes  over  a  small 
part  of  the  period  to  which  the  tables  relate. 

M.  de  Foville  pointed  out  that,  previously  to  the  year  1862, 
there  was  made  an  official  valuation  of  the  French  imports  and 
exports,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  valuation  of  the  actual  trade  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  officially  fixed  in  1827.  From  1847  onwards 
there  was  also  made  a  return  of  the  trade  according  to  its  real 
value.  The  comparison  of  these  real  and  official  values  enables 
the  price-level  of  each  year  from  1847-62  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  1827.  After  1862  the  valuation  at  the  prices  of  1827 
was  discontinued,  but  from  that  date  we  have,  as  before  it, 
two  valuations  of  the  trade  of  each  year,  which  serve  to  enable 
the  comparison  of  price-movements  to  be  carried  on.  These  two 
are : — a  preliminary  estimate  in  which  the  prices  of  the  pi'eceding 
year  are  employed  in  evaluating  the  imports  and  exports :  a 
final  estimate  embodying  such  changes  as  result  from  ihe  substitu- 
tion of  the  officially  ascertained  prices  of  the  year  to  which  the 
trade  belongs  for  those  of  the  pi-evious  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  final  figures  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  preliminary  figures  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  average  of  prices  of  the  year  is  above 
or  below  that  of  the  preceding  year.  By  their  comparison  an 
index-number  is  obtained  which  is  a  weighted  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  prices  of  the  articles  entering  into  the  section  of  trade 
considei-ed,  the  weights  being  determined  by  the  relative  import- 
ance in  the  trade  of  the  different  commodities.  These  weights 
vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  changes  in  the  import 
or  export  of  each  article. 

The  results  of  the  two  modes  of  comparison  before  and  after 
1862,  as  given  by  M.  de  Foville,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Price-Level  of  each  Tear  as  compared  vnth  that  of  1862  taken  as  loo. 


Imports. 


Kx  ports. 


1827 

1847 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'51 
'52 
'53 
'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 


8i 

8o 
69 
76 
82 
80 
81 
88 
91 
95 

105 
9i 
95 
98 

99 

100 


96 


80 

87-5 

91 

90 

98 
109 
108 
104 
111-5 
110 
102 
109 
105 

99 
100 


1862 
'63 
'64 
'65 
'G6 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 
'76 
'77 
'78 


Imports. 


100 

102-5 

i04'5 
99-2 

93'5 
89-7 
87-2 
86-6 
89-3 
93"9 
97'3 
96-1 
89-9 
86-7 
87-5 
85-5 
80-0 


Exports. 


100 
100-8 
101-3 
97-8 
91-5 
87-0 
83-5 
82-9 
81-2 
81-4 
83-3 
80-3 
76-6 
73-8 
73-9 
72-9 
68-8 


In  this  table  we  have :  on  the  left,  the  results  of  a  comparison 
of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  each  year  with  what  it  would  have 
been  at  the  prices  of  1827 ;  on  the  right,  the  results  of  the  com- 
pounding of  the  price-changes  from  year  to  year  which  are  given 
by  the  evaluation  of  the  trade  of  each  year  at  the  prices  both  of 
the  year  to  which  it  belongs  and  of  the  preceding  year.  By  linking 
the  two  sets  of  figures  together  we  secure  a  view  of  price-changes 
over  half  a  century.  The  material  available  since  the  date  of 
M.  de  Foville's  article  enables  us  to  continue  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  table,  by  the  same  mode  of  comparison,  for  a  further  twenty- 
years,  and  thus  get  a  continuous  record  of  price-changes  for  over 
half  a  century,  together  with  a  note  of  the  comparative  level 
attained  twenty  years  before  the  continuous  series  of  figures 
begin. 

I  have  recalculated  the  figures,  using  the  records  of  trade  as 
given  in  thousands  of  francs,  i.e.,  w4th  seven  significant  figures, 
and  recording  the  results  to  two  places  of  decimals.  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  there  is  any  serious  advantage  in  going  beyond 
the  nearest  integer,  but  occasionally  that  w^ould  cause  rather  small 
changes  to  be  lost  sight  of,  so  that  it  is  as  well  to  retain  the 
fractions.  I  find  some  quite  trifling  discrepancies  between  my 
results  and  those  of  M.  de  Foville  ;  how  small  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  preceding  table  with  that  which  follows.  To 
avoid  all  risk  of  misunderstanding,  I  have  judged  it  best  to  give 
the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  series  according  to  my  own  calcu- 
lations ;  for  even  a  small  difference  in  the  point  of  departure  may 
result  in  a  difference  not  negligible  at  the  end  of  a  lengthened 
series  of  compounded  ratios. 
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Prico-L 

cvcl  (\f  each  ] 

"oar  ft!^  cmnpa 

red  vith  th 

at  of  1862  tal-en  as  loc. 

Imports.        1 

Kxports. 

1881  

liiipDi-ts.                 Exports. 

1863  

\OZ'^\. 

100-77 

80-74 

70-85 

•64  ' 

104-50 

101-28 

'82  

78- ',0 

70-42 

'05  

99"50 

97-76 

'83  

75"i3 

68-96 

'66  

9371 

91-71 

'84  

72-29 

66-54 

'67  

89-87 

87-19 

'85  

70-10 

6452 

'68  

87-37 

83-69 

'86  

69-67 

63-52 

'69  

86-8o 

8308 

'87  

6:;-68 

62-33 

'70  

89-50 

81-46 

'88  

66-5 «; 

63  03 

'71  

94-08 

81-67 

'89  

68-81 

64-69 

'72  

97'44 

83-51 

'90  

69-03 

65-27 

'73  

96-21 

80-54 

'91  

66-87 

64-24 

'74  

90-05 

76-87 

'02  

63  "47 

62-40 

'75  

86-72 

7401 

'93  

62-13 

6292 

'76  

87-f6 

7413 

'94  

£;8-o8 

59-14 

'77  

85"55 

7311 

'95  

<^8-4i 

58-89 

'78  

80-08 

68-98 

'96  

57-82 

58-83 

'79  

80-09 

70-47 

'97  

';7-i8 

57-58 

'80  

82-12 

71-86 

'98  

58-44 

57-71 

If  we  consider  this  table  carefully  -we  observe  that  the  changes 
of  price-level  have  been  in  many  resjoects  similar  as  affecting  both 
imports  and  exports,  hut  the  degree  in  which  these  two  sections 
of  trade  were  influenced  by  the  great  elevation  of  prices  in  the 
early  seventies  was  widely  contrasted.  The  pi-ices  of  imports  rose 
more  rapidl}^  and  to  a  higher  level,  than  those  of  exports,  a  fact 
not  difficult  to  account  for.  After  1873,  however,  the  imports 
have  felt  the  effects  of  reduction  of  prices  in  a  greatei-  degree 
than  the  exports,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the 
figui-es  of  comparative  pi-ices  to  practically  the  same  level  on  both 
sides  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  the  table.  Another  point  not 
unworthy  of  attention  is  that,  if  we  regard  the  export  figures  by 
themselves,  we  find  a  practically  continuous  fall  in  price-level 
from  1864  to  the  end  of  the  table.  The  elevation  of  prices  in  the 
early  seventies  shown  by  these  figures  is  not  more  striking  than 
the  recovery  to  1880,  and  not  as  important  as  the  rise  which 
culminated  in  1890. 

If  we  may  regard  the  pi'ices  of  imports  and  exports  as  affording 
a  measure  of  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  in  France,  the 
change  of  price-level  recorded  for  that  country  between  the  early 
sixties  and  the  late  nineties  does  not  differ  much  from  that  shown 
for  our  own  country  by  Sauerbeck's  index  number.  The  inter- 
mediate changes  cannot  be  as  closely  compared  because  of  the 
different  course  of  the  two  numbers  in  our  table,  and  I  do  not 
propose  on  this  occasion  to  attempt  to  compound  from  these  two  a 
.single  number  to  represent  the  general  price-level  of  France,  or 
even  to  contend  that  such  a  number  could  be  approximately 
derived  from  them. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  present  paper,  in  which 
some  of  the  figures  given  in  the  Tableau  JJi'ccanal  ihi  Covvmerce 
de  la  France,  1887-96  enable  us  to  compare  two  measures  of  price 
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movements  in  French  foreign  trade  over  tlie  decade  indicated. 
In  the  official  publication  named  there  are  given  the  results  of  a 
valuation  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the  years  from  1887  to  1896  at 
the  prices  officially  fixed  for  the  latter  year.  We  have,  therefore, 
some  material  for  comparing  the  results  of  the  modes  adopted  by 
M.  de  Foville  for  obtaining  measures  of  price  movements  anterior 
to  and  subsequent  to  1862.  We  can,  in  fact,  apply  tlie  two 
methods  to  one  and  the-  same  period,  though  the  length  of  the 
period  is  somewhat  short,  as  it  extends  only  to  ten  years.  The 
results  are  set  out  in  the  following  table : — 


Imports.    (Special  Trade.) 

Exports.    (Special  Trade.) 

Value  in 

Price-Level 
compared  with  1896. 

Value  in 

Price-Level 
compared  with  1896. 

Millions  of 
Francs. 

Millions  of 
Francs. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

b. 

1887.... 

4,o;6 

113-6 

111-7 

3,246 

105-9 

108-8 

'88.... 

4,107 

1151 

113-4 

3,247 

1071 

108-4 

'89.... 

4,317 

1190 

118-6 

3,704 

109-9 

111-9 

'90.... 

4,437 

119-4 

118-8 

3,753 

111-0 

112-7 

'91.... 

4,768 

115-7 

115-6 

3,57c 

109-2 

109-9 

'92.... 

4,188 

109-8 

111-0 

3,461 

106-1 

107-0 

'93... 

3,854 

107-5 

107-7 

3,236 

107-0 

107-5 

'94.... 

3,850 

100-4 

1010 

3,078 

100-5 

101-2 

'95.... 

3,720 

101-0 

101-1 

3,374 

100-1 

100-3 

'96.... 

3,799 

100 

100 

3,4c  I 

100 

100 

a  Results  of  comparing  each,  year  with  the  preceding,  and  compounding. 
h  Eesults  of  dii-ect  comparison  of  each  year  with  1896. 


On  the  import  side  the  table  shows  entirely  insignificant 
differences  resulting  from  the  two  modes  of  comparison,  excepting 
the  two  years  most  distant  from  the  year  of  reference,  the  years 
1887  and  1888.  In  these  the  differences  amount  to  about  i|  per 
cent.  On  the  side  of  exports,  differences  of  an  importance  corre- 
sponding to  this  occur  earlier,  and  the  figures  for  1887  differ  by 
some  2f  per  cent.,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
difference  in  the  figures  for  imports. 

If  we  express  these  differences  otherwise,  their  importance 
may  be  more  distinctly  seen.  The  actual  value  of  the  imports 
of  1887  Avas  returned  as  4,026  millions  of  francs.  At  the  prices 
of  1896,  according  to  the  Tableau  Decennal,  the  value  would 
have  been  3.604  millions.  The  imports  of  1896  were  valued  at 
3,799  millions,  so  that  the  increase  of  volume  of  trade  corresponds 
to  a  value  of  195  millions,  in  place  of  the  apparent  decrease. 
But,  if  we  take  the  mode  of  calculation  used  to  obtain  the  Col.  a 
of  our  last  table — i.e.,  if  we  compound  the  ratios  of  increase  of  each 
successive  year  which  are  obtained  by  comparing  the  value  of 
each  year's  imports  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  prices 
of  that  preceding  year  being  used  to  obtain  both  the  totals  thus 
compared — we  find  that  the  growth  in  volume  of  imports  is  such 
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as  corresponds  to  an  increase  from  3,544  millions  to  the  3,799 
millions  of  1896.  an  increase  of  255  in  place  of  195  millions. 

Turning  to  the  exports,  the  total  for  1887  was  3,246  millions, 
which,  at  1896  prices,  as  given  in  the  Tableau  Decennal,  would 
have  been  worth  2,983  millions.  In  1895  the  exports  were  valued 
at  3,401  millions,  a  growth  of  418  millions.  The  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade  measured  in  accordance  with  Col.  a  of  our  table 
was  in  the  proportion  of  3,066  millions,  increasing  to  3,401  millions, 
or  an  increase  of  335  millions,  in  place  of  418  millions. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  imports  grow  slowly  and  exports 
expand  rapidly,  will,  perhaps,  find  more  comfort  in  the  figures  of 
the  Tahleati  Becennal  than  in  the  result  of  compounding  the  ratio 
of  increase  from  year  to  year.  Roundly,  the  amounts  given  by 
the  latter  method  as  a  measure  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  nine 
years,  must  be  reduced  or  increased  respectively  {i.e.,  for  imports 
and  exports)  by  one-foui'th  to  obtain  the  amounts  given  by  the 
former  method,  certainly  no  negligible  difference. 

Divergences  between  the  results  of  such  different  methods  of 
calculation  might  be  expected.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  which  of 
the  two  gives  the  better  indication  of  price  movement.  Certainly 
the  difficult  task  of  allowing  for  the  growth  into  importance  of 
commodities  unknown  or  insignificant  at  tlie  earlier  dates,  and  of 
the  disappearance  of  some  which  were  then  important,  is  very 
readily  achieved  in  the  year  to  year  comparison,  hardly  possible  in 
the  other.  The  object  hei'e  aimed  at  is  to  set  alongside  each  other 
the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  calculation,  a  matter  of  some 
interest  in  connection  with  a  record  of  price-change,  of  which  the 
earlier  part  depends  on  one  method,  the  later  part  on  the  other. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  two  methods  are  likely 
to  yield,  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  results  constantly  diverg- 
ing in  such  proportion  as  those  here  obtained.  In  successive 
periods  divergence  may  quite  possibly  take  place  in  opposite 
directions,  and  both  methods  yield  practically  the  same  result 
in  the  long  run,  somewhat  as  the  different  courses  of  import  and 
export  prices  between  1862  and  1898  show  at  one  time  con.sider- 
able  divergence,  but  give  results  substantially  identical  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

The  writer  was,  unfortunately,  not  acquainted  with  the  article 
of  M.  de  Foville  when,  early  in  last  year,  he  opened  the  subject  of 
this  note  in  the  couise  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society.  The  figures  of  that  paper  have  been  revised 
and  reduced  to  the  basis  necessary  for  direct  continuation  of  the 
tables  of  M.  de  Foville,  namely,  the  basis  of  1862  instead  of  that 
of  1897,  which  was  used  in  the  paper  in  question. 
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IV. — The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
last  Hundred  Years.  (Part  VII.)  Wages  in  the  Building 
Trades — Contd.  Scotland  and  Ireland.  By  A.  L.  Bowley, 
M.A. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  the  general  scheme  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  for  England.  Those  towns  have  been  selected  for 
which  material  exists  both  before  and  after  1860 ;  and  we  may 
safely  neglect  the  remainder  of  the  more  copious  modern  material 
when  we  take  an  avei-age  for  the  whole  country,  for  the  figures 
relating  to  the  towns  thus  chosen  form  a  very  good  sample  of  the 
more  numerous  recent  records.  From  1862  to  1892  the  records  of 
the  Scotch  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Association  (see  4th  Report 
on  Trade  Unions)  are  very  full  and  detailed.  A  witness  before 
the  Labour  Commission  (V,  Part  II,  p.  284)  handed  in  a  table 
of  masons'  wages  for  several  important  towns  for  various  dates 
since  1869.  The  Uetiirns  of  Wages,  1830-86,  afford  information  for 
Aberdeen  (1877),  Belfast  (1855.  1856,  1857,  1860,  1861,  1871, 
1874),  Cork  (1855-61),  Dublin  (1857-61  and  1863),  Edinbugh 
(1840,  1850,  1855-57,  1860,  1861,  1866,  1880,  1883),  Glasgow 
(1810-19,  1831,  1856-61,  1863,  1880,  1883),  and  Londonderry 
(1821-34).  Otherwise  the  sources  of  information  since  1860  are  the 
same  as  for  England  ;  and,  as  before,  figures  comingfrom  trade  union 
sources  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  this  type  ^^^  ^j. 

The  material  for  years  previous  to  1845  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  Scotland,  1791-99  and  1833-45.  In  the 
volumes  containing  these  accounts  very  numerous  records  are 
found  of  the  wages  of  masons  and  carpenters  (joiners,  wrights) 
for  villages  and  towns  throughout  Scotland.  In  some  cases  in 
the  first  part  of  the  following  table  the  wages  given  for  the 
towns  are  in  reality  the  averages  of  the  corresponding  counties ; 
but  the  difference  found  where  comparison  was  possible  was 
surprisingly  small,  especially  in  the  earlier  account.  When  these 
figures  are  analysed,  no  evidence  is  found  of  any  change  between 
1790  and  1798,  or  between  1832  and  1843 ;  but  since  few  com- 
parative figures  are  given  in  either  period,  and  the  exact  dates  to 
which  the  figures  refer  are  often  doubtful,  no  positive  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  apparent  stationariness.  The  figures  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 
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Sic7nmari/  of  Statistical  Abstracts  of  Scotland.     Daili/  Wages  of 
Ifasons  and  Carpenters. 


Coll. 

1790-08. 

Col.  4. 

1832-43. 

Daily  Wage 

Number  of  Villages 
where  Wages  were  as  in  Col.  1. 

Daily  Wage 

at 

Number  of  Villages 
where  Wages  were  as  in  Col.  4. 

at 

Of  Masons. 

Of  Carpenters. 

Of  Masons. 

Of  Carpenters. 

S.       d. 

s.    d. 

-     10 

o 

1 

1     - 

I 

1 

1       - 

9 

28 

1     3 

0 

1 

1       1 

1 

1 

1     4 

I 

0 

1       2 

5 

25 

1     6 

4 

8 

1       3 

9 

12 

1     8 

4 

6 

1       4 

15 

26 

1     9 

2 

3 

1       6 

60  ' 

76 

1  10 

2 

5 

1       7 

5 

0 

2     - 

6i 

96 

1       8 

90 

48 

2     2 

3 

4 

1      9 

2 

2 

2     3 

6 

8 

1     10 

18 

11 

2     4 

17 

5 

1     11 

I 

0 

2     6 

143 

117 

2       - 

5' 

18 

2     8 

8 

11 

2       2 

1 

0 

2     9 

2 

0 

2       3 

1 

0 

2  10 

5 

€     3 

2       4, 

0 

1 

3     - 

70 

49 

2       6 

2 

1 

3     4 

4 

5 

2      8 

z 

2 

3     6 

16 

8 

4     - 

3 

2 

« 

1 

z~c 

252 

36c           1         332 

s.     d. 

*.    f/. 

s.    d.                 A-.    d. 

Averages 

I     8 

1     6 

— 

26                 2     5 
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The  original  fi]^ures  are  in  many  cases  vague,  and  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  unskilled  or  skilled 
labourers,  or  even  to  small  employers,  nor  are  the  statements  as  to 
free  food  (for  which  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  above  table) 
always  definite  ;  but  in  the  tabulation  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
averages ;  the  mode,  the  median  and  the  arithmetic  average 
coincide  in  nearly  every  case.  We  find  thus  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  in  wages  between  the  two  accounts,  and  this  estimate 
is  confirmed  by  the  few  instances  where  comparisons  are  made 
in  the  later  account.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  those 
of  recent  years,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  growth  of  the  large 
towns  when  wages  are  highest. 

The  earlier  account  gives  a  little,  but  faii'ly  consistent,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  course  of  wages  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Afiyroximate  Daily  Wages  (  Without  Food). 


Between 
1730  and  1745. 

Between 
1745  and  1760. 

Between 
1760  and  1777. 

1791. 

Carpenter 

Mason    

d. 
9 

10 

s.      d. 
1      - 

1     2 

«.     d. 
1     - 

1     2 

s.     d. 
1     6 

1     8 

The  earlier  Irish  figures  come  from  a  few  statistical  accounts 
of  Irish  counties,  or  from  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland. 
In  the  following  tables  different  classes  of  information  I'elating 
to  the  same  years  have  been  placed  in  different  horizontal  lines. 
In  the  same  horizontal  lines  the  figures  are  generally  strictly 
comparative,  and  in  many  cases  are  consecutive  records  from 
single  authorities.  The  abbreviations  (M.,  mason,  Ps.,  plasterer, 
&c.)  are  as  before,  except  that  L  stands  for  mason's  labourer  in  the 
Scotch  figures. 
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Building  Trades.     Summer  Weekly  Wages.    Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Years  i 

1 

{ 

Before 
1790. 

i7yo  to  18110. 

l&Ol  to  18.S2. 

1833  to  1843. 

1862. 

1863. 

Scotland. 

1765. 
i.    d. 

1791. 
s.   d. 

1796. 
s.  d. 

1840-42. 
).    d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

Aberdeen    ... 

B. 
L. 

6    - 

6    - 

9    - 

— 

14    6 

19    - 

.,_-} 

6    - 

7~6 

9    - 

9    - 

5    -  to  8    - 

- 

16    - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1791. 

s.    d. 

Alloa   

C. 
.M. 

— 

10    - 
10    - 

— 

20      - 

20      — 

1812-13.  18141 1815., '16-17. 

1818.|'19.20.  '21-22.  1823. 

1824. 

1825. ,  1826.  '27-33. 

1791. 

s.    d.    s.    d.'s.   d. 

s.   d. 

S.  d.\  S.     d.    s.      d.   s.  d. 

s.  d. 

S.    d.'.  s.    d. 

s      d. 

Arbroalli 

C. 

8    - 

1   



14-14    -   14    -   14  - 

14   - 

17    -115    - 

12    - 

i8    - 

18   - 

M. 

10    - 

12    8    11    7'lO    - 

9    - 

11   4    9    -   10    -  12   7 

14   - 

14    lIlO    3 

10    3 

— 

— 

1790.         1        1792. 

1836-47. 

1773. 

s.   d.      s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

Ayr 

C. 
M. 

6    - 

7    6  to  10    6 
7    6  „  10    - 

12    - 
12    - 

— 

15    - 
15    - 

22      - 

22   - 

1792. 

1795. 

1808.|  1810. 

1814. 

1819.1  1826 

1827-38. 

1760. 

s.   d. 

J.    d. 

3.    d.\s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d.    s.    d 

6-.    ,/. 

Cupar 

<=•{ 

— 

9    - 

10    - 

15  -al5     - 

— 

—        — 

15    - 



3} 

15     -  10     -  10  -« 

M. 

6    - 

9    -■ 

11     - 

—  :i8  - 

14    -  15    -  17  - 

15    - 

— 

1792. 

1839. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

Dumbarton 

C. 



1(1    6 

— 

17    6 

26      - 

26   - 

M. 

— 

11    - 

— 

17    - 

— 

— 

1790-92. 

1793. 

1833-35. 

*.    d. 

s.     -/. 

s.     d. 

Dumfries    ... 

C. 



9    G 

U     6 

— 

15     - 

21       - 

21    - 

M. 



10    - 

12    - 

— 

15     - 

— 

— 

B. 



12    - 

12    - 



15     - 

— 

— 

S. 

— 

12    - 

12    - 

— 

15     - 

— 

— 

1792. 

1835. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

Dunbar  

M. 

— 

10    - 

— 

15    - 

— 

— 

1793. 

1833. 

1859 

1861. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.  d. 

^•{ 



8    3 

.^ 







21      - 

2,    --. 
21    5/ 

Dundee(i)  ... 

— 

:       { 

about  \ 

16  -; 

18  -J 

19    5 

- 

-{ 

11    - 

; 

L 

about  1 
12    6/ 

21  4i 

23    2 

_ 

25    6J 

Pa. 





— 

— 

— 

— 

L. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13  16 

14    5 

— 

14    5 

1794. 

1838. 

176.3. 

4.    d. 

s.     d. 

Dunfermline 

C. 

4    6 

9    - 

— 

16    - 

— 

— 

M. 

5    - 

10    - 
1797. 

18    - 
1835.     ,     1842. 

*.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Elgin  

C. 
M. 

— 

6    9 
8    3 

— 

14  - 

15  - 

13    - 
15    - 

18      - 

18    - 

— 

1792. 

'32-35.11838. 

1842. 

1786. 

s.   d. 

s.     d.\  s.    d. 

s.  d. 

Forfar 

C. 
M. 

6    9 

8    3 

8    3 



13    6ll4    6 

15    - 
15    - 

16      - 

16    - 

11 

14    6| 

18 

1 
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Building  Trades.     Summer  Weekly  Wages.     Scotland  and  Ireland — Contd. 


Years 



Before  1790. 

1790  to  1800. 

1801  to  1832. 

1833  to  1843. 

1862. 

1863. 

s.   d. 

*.    d. 

s.     d. 

Galasliiels  ... 

M. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

-_  } 

Haddington 

C. 

1760. 
6    - 

1790-95. 
«.  d. 
9    - 

1793. 
«.   d. 

- 

1834-38. 
s.    d. 
16    - 

1834-36.  ,1839-40. 
s.    d.       s.    d. 

- 

~ 

Inviiness  ... 

M.{ 

- 

9    6 

- 

13  6 

14  9 

12    - 
14~- 

17    - 

-  } 

Kirkcud-     "1 
bnglit  ...  J 

C. 
M. 

- 

1790-91. 1    1793. 
s.    d.    1    s.     d. 

8  -        10    - 

9  -        10     6 

1794. 

J.    d. 

n  - 

11  - 

1812. 
s.     d. 

18     - 

1823. 
s.    d. 

15    - 

1844. 

s.    d. 
16     6 
16    6 

- 

- 

•Leitli   

M. 

— 

- 

— 

21      - 

'■_-} 

Moiiiniail    ... 

M. 

L. 

1750. 
5     - 
2    6 

1790. 
s.   d. 
7    6 
5    3 

1810. 
s.    d. 
16    6 
11     - 

1834. 
s.    d. 
13    6 

8    - 

- 

- 

C. 
M. 

- 

1791. 
s.  d. 
8    6 
8    6 

- 

1841. 

*.    d. 
12    - 
15    - 

17    - 

1792. 
s.    d. 

1836. 

S.     d.         s.     d. 

Paisley    

- 

12     9 

- 

18    -  to  24    - 

18    -  to  24    - 

21       - 



— } 

=  } 
=  } 

Peebles  

C. 

'r-n. 

1790-93. 
s.   d. 
7    - 

1790-97. 
s.   d. 

- 

1833. 
s.    d. 
15    - 

1837-43. 
s.    d. 

- 

- 

Pertli  

6  6 



7  - 

9    - 
10    - 

15    - 
14    - 

19      - 

=  } 

1790. 

1835. 

Renfrew 

c. 

- 

9    G 
11     6 

- 

19    - 
16    6 

26      - 

26    - 

(a.)  From  1808  to  1838,  15*.  was  paid  in  most  years,  hut  occasionally  is.  or  2J.  more. 

(«.)  The  wages  stated  in  these  lines  are   those  paid  at  the  Dundee  Harbour  Works,  1859-85.    See  report  of  the 
Industrial  Remuneration  Conference. 

(c.)  Painters,  1877  :  Dundee,  7W.,  Paislev,  81/.  per  hour.    Number  ui  hours  per  week  a  little  uncertain. 
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Building  Trades.     Summer  WeeLi;/ 


Years 

M. 

B. 
L. 

C. 
M. 

C. 
M. 

C. 
M. 

M. 

C. 
-M. 

C. 
M. 
B. 

s. 

M. 

c.{ 

"■{ 

Pa. 
L. 

C. 
M. 

C. 
M. 

C. 
M. 

C. 

M.{ 

C. 
M. 

M. 

1  L. 

C. 
M. 

i 

186-1. 

'65. 

'66. 

*.  d. 

23  - 

23  9 
23  - 
2.^  9 

29  - 

23  9 

— 

25  6 

20  - 

21  4 

20  - 

23  9 

24  S 

19  - 

•67. 

'68. 

•69.  1 

'70.  '71.  '72. 

'73. 

•74.  '75. 

•76.  1  '77. 

'78.  1  79.  1 

'SO.  1 

Aberdeen  ... 
Alloa  

3.     d. 
20   2 

20   - 

20  - 
24  - 

28   - 

21  - 

23   - 

20   - 
17   - 

20  - 

21  3 
18   - 

i.   d. 

21  4 

22  - 
21  - 

24  - 

29  - 
21  - 

25  - 

21  8 

28  6 
16  - 

20  - 

18  - 

20  - 

1  ~ 

22  4 

19  - 

».  d. 

23  - 

21  4 

22  - 

23  9 

— 
28  6 

23  9 

25  6 
22_7 

30  3 

16  4 

20  - 

21  4 
20  - 

a."?  9 

i  ~ 

24  5 
19  - 

s.  J. 

22  - 

21  4 

22  - 
24  II 

26   1 

24  II 

25  6 

20  - 

21  4 
20  - 

26  I 

23  9 

24  5 
20  - 

*.  d. 

22   - 

21  4 

22  - 

24  II 
26   I 

26   I 
26   I 

28  6 

26  - 
20  2 

25  6 
2a  6 

16  4 

20  - 

21  4 
20  - 

26  I 

23  9 

20  - 
25  6 

20  - 

s.  d. 

22   - 

22   7 
22   - 

24  II 

27   7 
26   I 

25  6 

20  - 
20  2 
22  - 

26  I 

26  1 

25  6 
25  6 

20  - 

22   - 

22   - 

27  7 

s.  d. 
25  - 

5=   6 

3.   d. 

26  7 

29   >? 

29  9 

29  9 

28  8 

30  10 
25  6 

34  - 

29  9 

30  6 
38~3 
23  4 
32  11 

28  6 

29  9 
29  9 

27  7 

34  - 
26  6 

1 
s.   d. 

1 
29  9 

29  9' 

29  9 

27  7 

32  II 
36  I 

25  6 

34  - 

31  10 
36  I 

34  - 

32  2 

32  11 

30  10 
29  9 

33  3 

27  7 

36  I 

_ 
25  6 

S.     (/. 

31  10 
<0  4 

32  11 
?2  11 
18  - 

31  lo 
29  9 

32  II 

27  7 

36  I 

31  10 

34  - 

28  8 

38  3 

33  9(e) 
23  4 

32  II 
27  7 

29  9 
31  10 

29  9 

j6  I 
25  6 

1 
s.  d.  3.   d. 

29  925  6 

27  7  25  6 

29  925  6 

■  1 

3.    d. 

25  6 

26  7 

25  6 
25  6 

Arbroath  ... 
Avr 

22   -23   -24   -26   - 

Cupar 

27  7 

26   I 

25  6 
2U  8 

25  6 

17  6 

22  6 

21  4 
20  - 

26  I 

23  9 

25  6 
20  - 

27   7 

29   9 

26  1 

27  7 

27  7 
27  7 

22  3 

22  7 

23  4 
25  6 

23  9 

27  7 
2   - 

23  4  23  6 

27  7 

34  - 
29  9 

31  10 

29  9 

27  7 
27  7 
31  10 

29  9 

31  10 
25  6 

-  25  6fl 

25  625  6  1 

Dumbarton 
Dumfries  ... 

Dunbar  

Duii(lee(i)  ... 

Dunfennliue 
Elein  

29  9 

25  6 

30  10 

26  6 

29  9 

22  i 

27  7 

22  7 

25  6 
27  7 

26  I 

29  9 
22  6 

34  - 
27  7 

30  10 

29  9 
24  II 

26  - 

27  7 

28  6 

31  10 
22  6 

29  9 
27  7 

27  7 

27  7 

29  3 
21  - 
25  6 

23  4 
25  6 

29  9 
25  6 

27  7 
23  4 

27  7 

27  7 
29  9 

25  6 

~  t 

26  7 

1 
25  6' 

23  4 

25  6 

25  6 

23  4 

27_7 
23  4 

Forfar 

Galasliiels  ... 

Haddington 
Inverness  ... 

Kirkcud-  1 
bright.../ 

Lcith  

Monimail  . . 

Nairn  

1900.] 


Builders^  Wages. 
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Wages.     Scotland  and  Ireland — Contd. 


s.   </, 

25  6 


s.  d.^s.  d. 
25  625  6 


d.ls.  d. 

25  625  6 
—  125  6 

26  727  7 


'85. 


5  6 
26  6 
7  7 


'87. 


25  6 
6 

27  7 


'89.  '90. 


S.    d.'S.   d.^s.    d. 

25  625  627  7 
25  6  25  6  25  b 

27  7:27  7,27  7 


27  7 

"'  6 


'92. 


s.   d. 


'93. 


s.  d. 


831  10 
6  28  8 


27  7  29  9  29  9  29  931  1034  -34 


'94. 


d.  s.   d. 


I  10  31  10  34 
28    8  SI  10:31  10 


'97.     '98. 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 
34  - 
34    - 


1900. 


s.   d.'s 

36    134 
36    I 


'--} 


25    625    6 


—    19    1 

25    6,25    6 


19    1 
25    6 


19    1 
25    6 


19    1 
25    6 


25    6 


25    627    7 


27    727    7 


27    727    7 
25    6  25    6 


29    9 


29    9  31  10  31  10 


27    7|27    727    7 

—    29    9 


23  6 

29  9 

27  7 

32  1 

21  - 


23  4 
25  6 
25    6 


28    828     828    8 

—  ;27  7   — 


25    6'25    625    6 
23    4 


27  7127    7 

28  8,28     8 


25    625 
23    423    4 


18    118    1 


18    118 


627 

-  |33 

28     828 

-  J27 


938 


929 
336 


29     929    9 


27  7 

28  8 

23     4     ...     . 
23    4123    4  23 
27 


28     8^29     9 
31  10 


27    7 


29  9  29    9  29    9 
31    9,    —    |31-(i) 

—    '30  lo]     ■ — 
31  10;   (4)    130  10 

30  4    —    I27  1(h) 
21    -I   -     21-(*) 


25    6125    6J25    6  25    6 


29    9 
29    9 


30  10 
27  7 
19    1 


23    423    4^23    423    4 
25    6  25    6  25    6  25    6 


25    6  27    7 


27    7 


25    6 


27    7 


25    6 
23    4 


25    6 


29    9  31  10 

27    727    7 
29    9 


29    9*29    9,31 

29  929    931 

—    I29    9    - 

30  10  3u  10  30 
27  7127  7'27 
17    -19    1|21 


4  23 
634 


636 


10  31 
10.31 

;^33 

10  30 
7129 
3I2I 


10 


31  10 


929 
3  21 


25    6'2S    6  24    5  26    5 


23     4|23     423 


25    625    625    6 


423 
-    29 


727 

-    29 


425 
3  33 


27     7  27    7  27     7  27 

27    71   - 
7    7    - 


25     6,25     6>5     625     627 


23    4  23    4  23    4 


25    6  25    6  25    6 


23    4  23 


7,27 

4:27 


!9    9 


1031 
-34 


18    1 
29    9 


18    118    1     - 
29    931  1034 


29    9 
34 


29    9131   10 
31  iO|34 


31   1031   1034 


27    729     929    9 
23     4I23     4    - 


36     I 
29    9 


34    -i34    -38     3 
36     138     338     3 


729    9 
9  34    - 


36 


35 

36 

9i3i 

3121 


929 

-34 


625 
o'so 


7|27 

931 


729 
-   31 


35 
36 

31  10 
21    3 


37  2 

36  1 

34  - 

23  4 


27  727    7,27    7 
30  iO'3o  10  30  10 

28  8:28     829    9 


29     929    929    9 

34    -34    -34    - 

—    129     9  34 


34 


.  38     3:38     3 
j8     3I40    4'40    4 


I   10 
40    4 


36     I 

as   4 


27   7 
31  10 


29   9 


36   136 

23    4i23 
34    -36 


29    929 
34    -34 

29    9 


9  20 

727 

to  32 
9,29 


929    929    931  10 
7,27    7127    727    7 


29  9j3i  10 

34  -j34 

36  136 

31  10 


9  29    9!29    9  29    9 


36 
23 

34 
37 

29 
34 

929 

34 

34 
34 
36 
31 
35 


-♦} 


27     727     727     727     727     7 


27  7  29  9  29  9  29  9  • 

^11- 

;9  9  - 


JI  1032  II  32  II 
31  10  —  I  — 
34  -36  136  I 


34  -34  - 
36  I  38  3 


36 


8  338  340  440  4 
40  4  40  4  40  4  40  4 


'-'} 


21     323    423    423    427    7 
• —    25    627    7|28    827    7 


27    7^9    9 
31  10I34    - 


29    9 

34    - 


29    9 
34 


29    9 
34    - 
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Miscellanea.  [Sept. 

Building  Trades.     Summer  Wecklij 


1864. 

'65.     '66. 

'67. 

'68. 

'69. 

'70 

'71. 

•72. 

■73. 

'74. 

'7S 

'7fi 

'77.     '78. 

'79. 

*.  d. 
29    9 

23    4 

29    3 

- 

s.   J. 
29    9 

23     4 
29     3 

Paisley    

Peebles   ..  «, 
Perth  

C. 

„{ 

c. 

M. 

s.  d. 

23    - 

21    4 

a.  d.\s.  d. 
24    -28    6 

22    -  24    - 
28    -26    8 

s.  d. 
28    6 

24    - 
26    - 

t.   d. 
28    6 

24    - 
26    - 

*.   d.  s.  d. 
28    628    6 

24     -23     4 
26    -  27    - 

s.  d. 
28    6 

2.1    4 
27    - 

,.  d. 
27    7 

25     6 
29     3 

31  10 

27    7 
30  10 

*.   d. 

31  10 

29    9 

32  II 

*.    d. 

34    - 

31   10 
31  10 

s.   d. 
34    - 

_ 

31  10 

32  II 

s.    d.  s.  d. 
36     I    34    - 

34 -W    - 

31  10    29     q 

32  II    31   10 

Renfrew 

28    - 

Years 


Ireland. 
Armagh  .... 


Belfast 


Cork 


1779.   '90.    1800 :     '11.     I'26-27.I   '55.   ■    '56.      '57.   '    '58 


s.   d. 
13    6 


c.{! 

„.|| 

B. 
Pb. 
Pa. 
Ps. 
L. 

C. 
M. 

B. 
Pa. 
Ps. 
L. 
C. 


s.   d.  s.   d.     3.   d.      s.    d. 


\    to    L 
118  -J 


9    -    — 


Kilkeun 

Limerick, 

Lisborn 


k C.      I   — 


10    -12    6 


s.    d.    s.    d.    s.    d.  I  s.    d. 


20    -   20    - 


24    6   24    -  24 

—     134    -   24 
24 


24    6 

7    - 


24    - 


34 


22    6 


'59        '60. 


24 


'61. 


s.    d.    s.   d.  I  s.    d. 


24  -  to  27   - 


34  -  to  27 


34    -   24 


34    -   24    - 

34    -   34    - 


24    -   24    - 
24    -   24    - 


24    - 


s.   d. 

24    - 


'71. 


3.    d. 


30    - 


30 

30 
80 
30 

30    - 
15 


s.   d. 


Years 

C. 

M. 

B. 

Pa. 

Ps. 

Pb. 

S. 

L. 

1         1         ! 

1776-79.1    '94.   |l800.  1   '01. 

'02.  '  '03.  1  '04. 

'24. 

'25. 

'26. 

'38. 

'38. 

'43. 

'45. 

•47. 

'54. 

Dublin    

s.     d.     s.    d. 
12    6    ,16    6 
11    -   '     - 

s.    d. 
17    6 

*.    d. 
18     6 

s.   d. 
19    6 

..   d. 
24    - 

1.   d. 
24    - 

*.   d. 

24    - 

s.   d. 
24"- 

s.   d. 
26    - 

3.  d. 
27~6 

37    - 

24    - 
30    - 

3.   d. 
26    - 

25    - 
27    6 

9    - 

3.   d 

22      - 

3.    d. 
24    - 

Note.- 

-For  Dublin  wages  in  Irish 

currency  before  1826  have 

1801. 

1821-22. 

1823. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836-37. 

1828. 

1839. 

3.    d. 

3.     d. 

3.     ,1. 

3.    d. 

3.    d. 

*.     d. 

3.    d. 

3.    d. 

f  Inferior  "^ 

Londonderry 

C. 

I     14    6     I 

20    - 

19    - 

19    - 

19    - 

18    - 

17    - 

17    - 

M. 

1     2^'!     1 

20    - 

19    - 

19    - 

i       19    - 

18    - 

17    - 

17    - 

Pa. 

18    - 

18    - 

18    - 

1       Ifi    - 

10    - 

16    - 

16    - 

L. 

— 

10    - 

10    - 

9    - 

'        9    - 

1 

9    - 

9    - 

8    - 

• 

1900.]  Builders'  Wages. 

Wages.     Scotland  axd  Ireland—  Or/i^rf. 
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'81. 

'82.  j  '83. 

'84.  I  '85. 

'86.  1  '87.  ,  '88. 

'89. 

'90.  '91. 

'92. 

'93. 

'94. 

'95. 

'96. 

■97. 

'98. 

'99. 

1900. 

s.   d. 
89  9 

23  4 

31  6 

s.   d.\s.   d. 
29  9  29  9 

25  627  7 

31  633  9 

! 

s.   d. 

29  9 

27  7 

31  6 

s.    d. 

29  9 
29  9 

29  9 

32  8 

27  7 

27  7 

26  6 

-J 

..  d. 
li  I 
29  9 
32  8 

2?_? 
26  6 
28  1 

«.  d.  s.   d.  s.   d. 
29  9*29  929  9 
29  92a  9  29  9 

29  9  29  9  29  9 

32  8  32  8  32  8 

27  7  2?  712?  7 

29  929  929  9 

30  41  —   — 

s.   d. 

31  10 
29  9 

31  10 
29  9 

32  8 

29  9 
27  7 

29"  9 

,.  d. 

31  10 
29  9 

34  - 
29  9 

37  4 

32  8 

29  9 

27  7 

29  9 

s.  d. 

36  I 
29  9 

37  4 
32  8 

29  9 
32  7 

s.  d. 
34  - 
29  9 

36  I 
29  9 

37  4 
32  8 

29  9 
27  7 

32  II 
29  9 

33  9 

s.   d. 
34  - 
29  9 

29  9 

32  8 

31  10 
■^7    7 
34  - 
29  2 

33  9 

s.  d. 
^    i 
29  9 

32  8 

27  7 
36  I 
29  9 

33  9 

s.   d. 
36  I 
29  9 

29  9 

34  - 
32  8 

29  9 

Vi    7 
36  I 
29  9 

36  - 

s.  d. 
38  3 

36  I 

31  10 
34  - 
36  I 

36  - 

s.  d. 
38  3 

37  10 

36~i 

31  10 
34  - 
36~i 

36  - 

s.  d. 
38  3 

40  - 
36  I 

31  10 
36  I 
36  I 

36  - 

s.   d. 
38  3| 

=  } 

31  10 
36  i| 
36  i\ 

74. 

'77.  '85. 

'86. 

'87. 

'88. 

'89. 

'90, 

'91. 

'92. 

'93. 

'94. 

'95. 

•96. 

•97. 

'98.   '99. 

1900. 

.J. 

31"  6 

31  6 

31  6 
31  6 
31  6 
30  - 

18  - 

*.  d. 

Z 
30  - 

s.   d. 

28  - 

30  - 

*.  d. 
28  - 

28  - 

31  6 

30  4 

33  9 

32  8 

31  6 
30  - 
15  - 

33  - 
30  - 

s.  d. 
28  - 

28  - 
31  6 

30  4 
33  9 

31  6 
30  - 
15  - 

30  - 

s.    d. 
27  - 

31  6 
31  6 

30  4 

33  9 

31  - 
31  6 
30  - 
15  - 

33  ~ 

30  - 

s.     d. 
27  - 

31  6 
31  6 

31  6 
33  9 

l\  e 

31  6 
15  6 

33  - 

C. 

30  - 

s.    d. 
27  - 

533  9 

29  3 

31  6 

36  - 
36  - 
33  9 
33  9 
15  6 

33  - 

26  - 

30  - 

s.    d. 

27  - 

33  9 

33  9 

34  - 
36  - 

36  - 

36  - 
33  9 
33  9 
15  6 

33  - 

26  - 
29  3 

*.  d. 
27  _ 

34  10 
33  9 

36  - 

36  - 
36  - 

ii  % 

16  - 

33  - 

26  - 
30  - 

*.  d. 
27  - 

34  10 
34  10 

36  - 

36  - 

33  9 
36  - 

18  - 

33  - 

26  - 
30  - 

s.    d. 
27  - 

34  10 
34  10 

36  - 

36  - 

36  - 
33  9 
36  - 
16  - 

33  - 
26  - 

s.    d. 
27  7 

34  10 
34  10 

36  - 

36  - 
36  - 
33  9 
36  - 
19  6 

26  - 
30  - 

*.  d. 
27  7 

34  10 
34  10 

36  - 

38  3 
36  - 
33  9 
38  3 
18  - 

33  - 
33  - 

33  - 
15  - 

30  - 

32  - 

*.  d. 
27  7 

38  3 

38  3 
38  3 
36  - 
38  3 
19  - 

34  6 
34  6 

34  6 
16  - 

30  - 

32  - 

s.    d. 
27  7 

38  3 

38  3 

36  - 
38  3 
19  - 

^4  6 
34  6 

16  - 

30  - 
32  - 

s.    d. 
27  - 

38  3 

38  3 

36  - 
38  3 
19  - 

34  6 
34  6 

16  - 

30  - 

32  - 

*.  d. 
26  8 

38  3\ 
38  Sj 

38  3 

36  - 
38  3 
19  - 

34  6 
34  6 
34  6 
34  - 

33  - 
16  - 

29  8 

32  - 

34  10 

'57.  1  '58. 

'59. 

'60. 

'61. 

•63.  ^64.  !  '70. 

'75-77. '86-87. 

'88-90.^  '91. 

'92. 

'93. 

■94. 

'95. 

'96. 

'97-99.  1900. 

s.     ll. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d.\s.  d. 

s.   d.  3.    d.  s.   d. 

s.     d.    s.     d.'  s.     d.  s.   d. 

s.   d.\s.  d. 

*.  d.\  s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d.  s.   d. 

26  - 

28  -i30  - 

30  -  30  - 

30  -  —   — 

—      34  -134  -i34  - 

34  -134  - 

34  -  34  - 

36  - 

36  -  37  I 

26  - 

28  - ' 30  - 

30  -  30  - 

:jO  -  —  1  — 

—    — 

—   — 

— 

. — 





—   38  3 

27  - 

28  -  30  - 

30  -  30  - 

30  -  —  1  — 

—  1  — 

—   — 

— 

— 

-  38  - 

38  3 

38  3  38  3 

26  - 

26  -,26  - 

26  -26  - 

26  -27  630  - 

32  6'  - 

—  32  8 

— 

32  8 

32  8  32  8 

33  4 

-   36  - 

2S  - 

28  -  33  - 

—   — 

30  -  -  1  - 

,  



—  134  - 

36  -  36  -  36  - 

30  - 

30  -   — 

—   — 

—   —  1  _ 

—    —   36  -  36  - 

36  -36  - 

36  -'36  - 

36  -  36  - 136  j; 

28  -  30  - 

30  -  30  - 

30  -  —  :  — 



;36   - 

9 -to  14  -1  — 

—   — 

10  -  —  i  — 

—  1  —    —   — 

—  17  6 

19  -22  6 

—    —  20  3 

been  converted  into  English  at  the  rate 

26*.  Irish  = 

24«.  Englisli 

1830.   1  1831-34. 

1835-36. 

1886-90. 

1891. 

1892-96. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

190O. 

s.     d.             s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

*.  d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

17  -     16  - 
17  -     16  - 

16  - 
16  - 

26  - 

28  3 

28  3 

30  7 



33  - 

33  - 
33  - 

15  -     15  - 

_ 









33  3 

_ 

35  4 

8  -   '    8  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15  - 
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Miscellanea. 


[Sept. 


nu> 

Mi; 

ig  Trades. 

Summer 

• 

17"J2. 

•94. 

1810. 

'11. 

'12. 

'IS-U. 

•15. 

'16. 

'17. 

•18. 

'19. 

'24. 

'26. 

•31.  i  '33. 

•38.  !'45-46. 

'47. 

c.  -! 

■i 

B. 

-■{ 

Ps. 
Pa. 

S. 

Glasgow 

s.  d. 

r  7~6  -1 

1    to       }■ 
I  9-  J 

s.d. 
11  - 

s.  d. 
18- 

20- 

22  - 

19 -t 
19  - 

22  G 

23  4 
19  - 
18  6 

12  3 

*,   d. 

18    - 

18  - 

13    - 

19  - 
19    - 

22  6 

23  4 
19    - 

22    3 

12    3 

«.   d. 
18- 

ia) 

20  - 
19  - 

22  6 

23  4 
19  - 
22  2 

12  3 

».    d. 

18  - 

20    - 

19  - 

22    6 
24    6 
19    - 
22    2 

12    3 

s.d. 
18- 

20- 
19  - 

22  6 
24  6 
19  - 

23  4 

12  3 

s.d. 

18  - 

20  - 

19  - 

22  6 

23  4 
19  - 
22  2 

12  3 

s.d. 

18  - 

22  3 

19  - 

22  6 

23  4 
19  - 

22  2 

12  3 

s.d. 
18- 

21  - 
19  - 

22  G 

23  4 
19  - 
22  2 

10  - 

S.  (/. 

14    - 

16  8 

17  10 

22  6 

23  4 
19    - 
22    2 

8    4 

s.d. 

s.d. 
17- 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

_  i_ 

I  

1 
_  1  _ 

15  6jl6  6 

16  81  — 

21  6   — 

22  2;  — 
18  6   — 
21  1    — 

10 

... 

20  6 
22  6 

s.    d. 
17    6 

s.d. 
20- 

Years 

1868. 

'69. 

•70-1. 

•72. 

•73. 

74. 

'75. 

'76. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 

■80. 

•81. 

•82. 

'83. 

M,{ 
B. 

Glasgow 

s.d. 

Per 

28  6 

28  8 

J.  (/. 
hour. 
28  6 

27  7* 

s.  d. 
-6i 
B7  7i 

27  7i 

S.  d.    S.  d. 
-7-    7h 
29  9  31  loj 

29  9  31  10 

s.  d. 
-  8 
34  - 

34  - 

s.  d. 
-8J 
36  ij 

Per 

361 

s.  d. 

hour. 
40  4i 

s.  d. 

38    3 

-  10 
42    6 

s.d. 

-  8 
34  - 

27  7h 

s.  d. 

27  7J 

-6 
25  6 

s.d. 
27    7i 

27  n 

25    6 
29    9 

s.  d. 
-  7 
29  9 

27  7i 

s.  d. 
27  7i 

s.  d. 

-    7h 
31    loi 

31  loi 

-  7I 

31    loj 
34    - 

Pb.{ 

- 

—         — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—        — 

29    9 

— 

— 

31     6 

P« 





















SI  10* 



_ 

28    8 

Pa. 

S. 

28  6 

30  lOA     — 

— 



— 

— 

36  - 

36    - 

29  3 



31    6 
29    9 





32    8     . 
29    9     1 

■■•■1 









z 





z 

z 



17    - 





21~3   1 

■ 

\ 

' 

1 

J 

*  Best. 

t  Calculated  from  Returns  of  Wages  for  the  years  1810-19.  Porter  gives  average  annual  wa^es  in  his  Prof/ress-  of  tk 
Nation,  and  his  figures  are  quoted  in  Wai/es  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  present  author.  The  figures  here  given  are  thi 
summ#  wages  for  a  week  of  sixty  hours. 

J  Dates  of  change  of  average  from  yd.  to  gr/.  between  1889  and  1895  doubtful. 


The  following  figure.s  are  given  by  Mr.  Symons  {Handloom 
Weavers'  Commission,  vol.  xlii  of  1839,  p.  529).  He  does  not  state 
the  place  exactly,  but  his  district  was  "  South  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,"  while  most  of  his  wage  statistics  are  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow  : — 


Years... 

1810. 

1810-20. 

1820-25. 

1825-30. 

1830-35. 

1838. 

*.       d. 

I.       d. 

s.       d. 

*.       d. 

s.       d. 

1       $.       d. 

C. 

18      - 









!      20      - 

M. 

17      - 





_ 

18      - 

19      - 

B. 

17      - 

16      - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ph. 

22      6 



25      - 

25      - 

25      - 

;      25      - 

P». 

21      - 

21      - 





20      - 

20      - 

Pa. 

17      - 

17      - 







16      6 

s 

IG      6 

20      - 

20      - 

20      - 

20      - 

1      20      - 

L. 

11       - 

11       - 

~ 

_ 

— 

12      - 

1900.] 
Wedli/  Wuffcs.     Glasgow. 
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'50. 

•51. 

•52. 

'53.  j  '54. 

'55. 

•56. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

•60. 

'61. 

•62. 

'63. 

'64.  i  '65. 

•66. 

'67. 

*.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. ;  s.  d. 

s.  </. 

*.  </. 

4".  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

J.  (/. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.    d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

22  - 

21  -d 

22  - 

23  - j  24  - 

U  - 

■:i  - 

20  - 

26  - 

Per 

liour. 

-  5 
■  23  9 

23  9 

i 
26  1*26  ii28  6 

28  6  ■ 

- 

— 

— 

—   — 

(«) 

25  - 

25  - 

25  - 

25  - 

25  - 

23  - 

- 

23  9 

-    -       -J 

21  -,/ 

21  - 

21  - 

23  9  25  - 
Per 

25  - 
hour-j 

25  - 

5i,/. 
2i  - 

2t  4i 

5,/.,5J</. 

5W. 

2i  - 

22  64 
ad. 
i\d. 

23  6 

(d) 

Yd. 

23  9 

ad.Md. 
25  - 

26  3/ 

26  3/ 

28  6 

27  7i 

28  sj 

— 

— 

— 

—   — 

— 

29  3 

29  3 

27  9 

26  - 

26  - 

28  - 

— 

28  - 

- 

— 

— 

=  } 

37  3 

= 

-  ■ 

22  6 

—  :  22  6 

22  6 

24.  6 
25  - 

22  6 

24  - 

24  6 

25  - 
23  9 
24- 

24  6 

25  - 

22  6 

24  - 

23  - 
25  - 

22  6 

24- 

23  - 
25  - 

22   6 

24  - 

23  - 
25  - 

24  - 

23  9 

24  -   — 

24  -  1"  — 

- 

26  1 

— 

12  - 

12  - 

12  -  14  - 

16  - 

16  - 

16  - 

15  9 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

-  1 

- 

- 

~  i 

{'> 

17- 

17- 

"- 

17  - 

17  - 

17- 

- 

17-V,I 

-i 

1884. 

'85. 

'86.   '87. 

'88. 

'89. 

'90. 

'91. 

'92. 

•93. 

'94. 

s.  d. 

'95. 

'96. 

'97.  i  "'Jb. 

'99. 

I'JUU. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.   1 

s.  d. 

4".  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.   !  s.  d. 

*.  (/. 

s.  d. 

31  loj 

31  loi 
31  lOi 

31  loi  31  loi 

31  10|31  10| 

31  10^ 
31  lOJ 

-  8   — 
34  -  34  - 
31  l()i:-i4  - 

-    8^ 
36  ij 
54  - 

36  i^ 
36  li 

36  li 
36  \l 

36  li 
36  1; 

36  zh 
36  1| 

Ill 

-9h\    - 
40  4ij  40  4^ 

-  10 
42  6 

426  j 

-  7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-    \-    7h 

-  8   -  8| 

— 

— 

-  9 

— 

—  ;  -  9^ 

— 

40  4^/ 
42  6 

1 

1 

29  9 

29  9 
29  9 

29  9 
29  9 

29  9 
29  9 

29  9 

29  y 

29  9t,3i  10, 
29  9  36  1} 

34  -  36  ih 
06  1*36  1* 

37  2t 
383 

37  2t 

383 

383 
38  3 

^8^ 

38  3  '  40  4^ 
40  4^,  40  4^ 

40  4i 
42  6 

— 

31  6 

29  9 

29  9 

29  9 
29  9 

29  9  31  loj 

34  - 
a  9 

^1  : 

35  - 
34  - 

36  li 
34-' 

3b  4 
36  1* 

36  li 

38  3  j  38  3 

40  44 

40  45 1 

- 

29  9 

32  8 
29  9 

29  9 
32  8 
29  9 

29  9  i29  9 
32  8  132  8 
29  9  129  9 

29  9  31  lOi 
32  8  35  -' 
29  9  31  \n 

34  - 
34  - 
31  10* 

34  - 
34  - 
34  - 

34  - 

it: 

36  I* 
34  - 
34  - 

383 

383 

IVn 

38  3 !  40  4J 

36  li  36  u 
38  3  1  38  3 

40  4* 
38  3 
38  3 

40  4J 

f>l 

-  il9  7 

19  1  20  2   — 

-•  S2I  3" 

21  3  05  6 

1 

23  4 

23  4 

23  4 

25  6 

25  6  25  6 

25  6 

»1] 

id.)    P'roni  Strang,  in  SiatislicalJournal,  1858. 
(e.)    From  lieturns  of  Wages.  lS.30-86. 

{/.)  'J'lie  Retnnis  cive  45.  441/.  per  Uieni.     Webb,  in  Industrial  Democracy,  gives  23.?.  qd.     Probably  5^1/.  for  fifty-seven 
hours  (25^.  qd.)  was  paid. 

ig.)  From  Weavers^  Petttion,\S\'].. 

ill.)   (3IJ.  per  bour;  number  of  hours  uncertain. 
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Building  Trades.     Summer 


1780-lHOO. 

1792. 

1800. 

■04. 

•10. 

'10-20. 

'22. 

■23. 

■24. 

'25. 

'26. 

•07 

Eiliubiirgli ... 

!     .«.     d. 

c.  H  «  -  i 
\     = 

M.  j         - 

»•{:   - 

Pb.  ;     - 

Ps.     \         — 
Pa.     1        - 

S.      1       (k) 

I 

U    = 

s.    d. 
9    6 

(k) 

(*) 
About  If 

«.    d. 
11   6(*) 

18  - 

(*)  18C 
16    - 
00, 12  - 

».  d. 

22  - 
Depr 

- 

z 

0-20, 1( 

*.  d.      n.     d. 
(  Between 
— •;    lo-;ind 

I      IS- 
IS -         — 

ession  in  1815. 

-oris  - 
—       20    - 

I    30    -J 

».d. 

]-_ 

18  - 

17- 
'20. 
15  6 

».  d. 
23  - 

rise 

24  - 

to  25  - 

_ 

- 
28  - 

[28- 
I.  more 

K.   d. 
~f>ill 

\I 
J    _ 

18    --1 

to     ). 

25    -J 

x.   d. 
14 -or 

to 

K.   d.     . 

15- 
14  - 

13  - 

Years 

1867. 

'fift 

'69.   ! 

'70-1. 

"]0 

'73. 

.74 

'75. 

'76. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 

'80. 

•81-2. 

'SS. 

C.  ■ 

i 

Pb. 

Pk. 
Pa. 

• 

'" 

Ediuburgli ... 

s.d. 

25    6 

Per 

29    9 

s.  d. 
25  6 
lour 

s.   d. 

-  6k 

26  6i 

-  6i 

27  7i 

s.   d. 
26    6i 

- 

s.   d. 

-    6h 

27    7* 

g.  d. 

-7 
29  9 

z 

_ 

s.   d. 

-    7| 

31  loj 

«.  d. 

-8 
34  - 

i  z 

«.   d. 
-    8J 
36     i§ 

38j 

i.  d. 
36    I? 

,■!.    d. 

-    7\ 

31  loA 
Pe 

Pe 

42    6 
Pe 

s.  d. 

-  6| 
27  7* 
-  hour 

•  liour 

17    - 

■  hour 

i 

s.   d. 

27  7j 

-  (.A 

-  6' 
25    6 

-  6i 

29    9 

28  8 
•29    a 

29  9 
29    9 
21    3 

-  5* 

.«.   d. 
27    yl 

.•<.   d. 
27    7^- 

32  llij 

27  7*! 

27    7|: 
29    9 
29    9 

20    3 

-    4J 

Perhaps  43'/. 


From  the.  Statistical  Accoi'itts  of  Scotland. 


Uhis 

1746. 

1760 

1775. 

1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1839. 

1844. 

8.     d. 

».   d. 

«.  d. 

.V.    ./. 

.<.   ti. 

..-.   d. 

«.   d. 

..   d. 

s.    d. 

X.    d. 

CM--] 

Ediuburglisliire... 

C. 

5    - 

— 

— 

6  3 

9  - 

10  - 

9  - 

8  6 

U"-l 

19  fi 

M. 

7    - 

6    9 

8    - 

10  - 

12  - 

12  - 

10  - 

11  - 

ll8-i 

19  0 

1900.]  Prof&xsor  Sidgtviclc. 

Weekly/  Wages.     Edinburgh. 
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■30-1. 

'.".2. 

•S3-i. 

'35. 

'o7. 

':?8.   '40. 

'44.  '45-7. 

'48. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'5.5-8. 

•GO. 

'61. 

'62.    '63. 

s.  d.  s.   d. 

Per  hour 

22-22    - 

—    26  ih 

•61. 

'65. 
s.    d. 

-s\ 

22    2i- 
- 

•CG. 

s.d. 

182 

s.  d. 

15  6 

'  18- 
7-36,  16 

18  - 
-or  1 

s.d. 

18  - 

3- 

s.d. 
Per 

20  - 

liou 

.'«.  d. 

16  - 

'20~- 

r,  -  4 

ZO  - 

19  - 

15  - 

16  - 

18- 
12  - 

i 

s.  d.\ 

20  - 
20  - 

.   d. 
J6    - 

f.  d. 
22  6 

.f.  <?. 

19  - 
20- 
22  - 

20  - 
20  - 
20  - 
18  - 
12  - 

9.  d. 
20  - 

i.d. 
18  - 

2l)  - 

18  - 
21  - 

.?.  d. 
20-/5- 

22  6 
18  -k 

s.    d. 

22    - 
24    - 

20    - 

18    - 

s.d. 

21  6 

-  5 
24- 

21  - 

22  - 
21  - 
21  - 
15  - 

.?.    d. 

22  - 
26  1^ 

22  - 
26  ]J 
21  4i 

23  - 

18  - 

.■!.  d. 
-5 
21   3 

s.  d. 

'ill 

26  3/ 

=  } 

17  61 

'84. 

■85.       '86. 

'87.    i  '88.  1  '89.  j    '90. 

•91. 

'9?. 

'93.     1     '94. 

'95. 

'96.       '9-. 

'98. 

'99.   j  190(>. 

Ld. 

27   75 

'27  7i 

s.     d. 

27    7i 
Id.Jid. 

nr,7d. 

36    i 
29    9 
36    4 
31    9i 
31    n 
21    3 

3.  d. 
27  7'^ 

-I' 

36  4 
27  74 
36  4 
29  9 
31  91 
21  3 

s.     ti 

-  7 
29     9 

-  t 

7d.,n 

29  g 

27    7 
29    S 
29    g 
29    g 
19    1 

-  i 

2 
d. 
4 

h 

s. 

29 
29 

28 

d. 

9 

7 
9 

5 

s.  d. 
29    9 

2S     5 

s.     d 

-  7 
31  10 

-■  7 

-  7 
31  10 

-  7 

34    - 

28  5 

29  9 
29    9 
31  10 
21    3 

-  5 

s. 
\     - 
^31  I 

.   _ 
L34 

36 
31  1 
31  1 
29 
t31  1 
21 

d. 
8 
H 

0+ 

Oi 
9 
0^ 
3 

6- 

3= 

3« 

3f 
38 
31 

■M 
2£ 
3 
2l 

</. 

-  7l 
11} 

■    7- 

-  8| 
i4 

-  8i 
I* 
3 

101 

9 

4 
54 

s. 
32 

35 

35 
40 

31 
34 
29 
31 
21 
4J(/., 

(/. 

ill 

-      1 
81 
I 

8i 

I     ' 
I02  1 

101  1 
3 
h\d. 

s.    d 

-  8 

34    - 

-  8 

-  8 
36     I 

-  9 
38     3 
38    3 
31  10 

34    " 
31  10 

3t    - 

22    4 

5";.,  51 

\s.     d. 

'34     - 
1  -    8* 

?     -    9 

438     3 
-    9 
38    3 
38    3 

l'34    - 
.36     1 4 

\  31  loi 
134     - 
!21     3 

L    -     5 

.9.     d.   s.     d 

-  8i;  -  9 
36  1*38  3 

-~4  - 
40  4240  4 
-  9 1  — 

40    4^  42    6 
38    3  \     — 
34-36     I 
38     3    38     3 
31  10I34    - 
34    -  i     - 
21     3  !     — 

38 
40 

36" 

38 

34 

3 
4'. 

3 

40 
40 

38 
38 
36 

(/.    S.    d. 

4i38  3    [ 

4I 40  4i  I 

^    !    _    ~1 

-     ,51  -   J 

3    383 

3    38  3 

I    38  3 

(k.)  From  uewspaper  cuttings  dated  185:). 


V. — Professor  Suhjicick. 

We  regret  to  record  the  loss  of  another  distinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  the  death,  on  the  28th  August, 
1900,  of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  late  Knightsbridge  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Failing- 
health  had  caused  him  to  resign  this  official  jjosition — to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1883 — in  the  month  of  May 
preceding  his  death.  His  connection  with  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  dating  as  it  did  from  the  year  1871,  was  of  long  standing, 
and  though  he  never  served  on  the  Council,  or  as  an  Officer  of  the 
Society,  he  marked  his  continuing  interest  in  its  work  by  the 
presentations  which  he  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  Library. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one  great  characteristic  of  Professor 
Sidgwick's  work  was  the  fact  that  he  made  it  his  endeavour — to 
an  extent  surpassing  that  of  any  other  economist  of  the  day — to 
increase  knowledge  without  causing  a  breach  with  old  traditions. 
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Referring  to  this  loss  -which  statistical  science  has  sustained,  we 
may  quote  some  introdactory  remarks  made  by  Major  Craigie  on 
tlie  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  his  Inaugural  Address  (reproduced 
earlier  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal)  to  the  Section  of 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  in  the  British  Association  at 
Bradford  in  September. 

Major  Craigie  remarked  that  it  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
a  much-esteemed  past  President  of  Section  F,  that  he  should 
ask  the  members  present  to  join  with  him  in  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  the  life  of  Professor  Sidgwick,  ar.d  of  deep  regret  at 
his  too  early  death.  Earnest  in  criticism,  perspicuous  and  exact 
in  definition,  his  power  of  acute  and  balanced  deliTiition  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  personality  was  chai'ming  to  his  friends.  His 
works  would  long  be  recognised  by  students  of  statistics  and  of 
economics  as  in  a  wonderful  degree  helpful  and  suggestive. 
At  Aberdeen,  in  1885,  Professor  Sidgwick  occupied  the  chair  of 
that  section,  and  it  was  the  speaker's  privilege  to  serve  under  him 
as  Vice-President  on  that  occasion.  The  acquaintanceship  which 
he  thus  formed  with  Professor  Sidgwick  from  that  date  ripened 
into  a  very  intimate  friendship  on  many  points,  and  he  was  sure 
he  was  expressing  the  opinion  of  all  those  Avho  were  engaged  in 
the  kind  of  work  which  thnt  Section  took  in  hand,  if  he  placed 
on  record  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  they  had  derived  from 
the  valuable  co-operation  of  Professor  Sidgwick  on  many  occasions, 
the  appreciation  of  the  wise  advice  they  had  received  from  him, 
and  the  admiration  of  all  economic  thinkers  for  the  man  they  had 
lost.  That  loss  Avas  a  very  real  one  to  all  workers  in  that  depart- 
ment. 


VI. — Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  F.B.S. 

TnE  death  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  on  the  81st  August  last,  deprives  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  of  a  distinguished  Fellow,  whose  connection  with 
the  Society  dates  from  the  year  1874.  Sir  John  Lawes  served  on 
the  Council  in  the  year  1888,  was  a  donor  to  the  Library,  and  in 
1880,  in  conjunction  with  his  life-long  fellow-worker,  Sir  Henry 
Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  read  a  valuable  paper  before  the  Society  on  the 
"Home  Produce,  Import,  Consumption,  and  Price  of  Wheat  over 
the  Harvest  Years  1852-5:-;  to  1879-80."  This  paper,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  forty-third  volume  of  the  Journal,  was 
discussed  in  conjunction  with  one  previously  read  before  the 
Society  by  Major  Craigie,  who,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  British 
Association,  deplored  "  the  loss  of  this  veteran  in  the  service 
of  agricultural  science  and  statistics,"  and  remarked  "  on  the 
munificence  v.ith  which  Sir  John  established  and  pi'ovided  for  the 
endowment  of  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  establishment 
for  agricultural  experiment  and  investigation  in  the  world."  In  the 
year  1872  Sir  John  announced  his  intention  of  placing  in  trust  his 
laboratory  and  experimental  fields,  with  an  endowment  of  100,000/., 
;n  order  that  the  work  which  he  had  so  much  advanced  might  be 
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perpetuated.  His  labours  in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics 
were  most  remarkable.  Dividing'  it.s^elf  into  two  main  heads,  as 
concerning,  on  the  one  hand,  farm  crops,  and,  on  the  other,  farm 
animals,  Sir  John  Lawes's  work  covered  practically  the  whole 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture — grain,  roots,  artificial  manures, 
ensilage,  and  everything  that  in  any  way  concerns  the  work  of  the 
farmer — all  were  studied  and  experimented  upon.  The  scope  of 
his  labours  and  their  extent  may  be  perhaps  best  gauged  bv  an 
examination  of  the  valuable  series  of  statistical  works — to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Society's  library — which  form  a  monument  of  the 
sixty-five  years  of  labour  and  experiment  wliich  he  expended  on 
the  model  farm  at  his  home  at  Rothamsted. 


VII. — Agricultural  lleturns  of  Great  Britain,  1900. 

Preliminary  statement   for   1900,   compiled    frona  the    returns 
collected  on  the  4th  June,  and  comparison  with  pi'evious  years. 


Crops  and  Live  Stock. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

Wlieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Acres. 

1,845,042 

1,990,265 

3,026,088 

561,361 

Acres. 
2,000,981 
1,982,108 

2,959, ^f."; 
54.7,68; 

Acres. 
2,102,206 
1,903,666 
2,917,760 

594  591 

Clover  and  rotation  1  For  hay 

gi'asses   J  Not  for  hay 

2,201,781 
2,557,377 

2,214,883 

2,595,068 

2,381,551 
2,529,799 

Total 

4,759,158 

4,807,951 

4  911  350 

Permanent  pasture  \  ^^\  J*"^'-. 

'■               L  Jsot  tor  hay 

4,373,099 
12,355,936 

4,3.?  9,08  5 
12,291,662 

4,536,315 
12,023,077 

Total 

16,729,035 

16,630.747 

16.559.392 

Hops    

51,308 

51,843 

49,735 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  ia  calf 
Other  cattle — 2  years  and  above.... 
„              1  year  and  under  2 
„              Under  1  year 

Ao. 
2,620,901 
1,372.532 
1,460,808 
1,350,929 

No. 

2,671,260 
1,341,310 
1,388,511 
1,394,639 

Xo. 
2,587,190 
1,381,-595 
1,345,844 
1,307,735 

Total  of  Cattle 

6,805,170 

6,795,720 

6,622,364 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding 

10,350,326 

5.963,869 

10,278,031 

10,460,837 

6,040,600 

10,737,317 

10,1.37,932 

6,203,858 

1 0  4,01  404- 

Other  sheep — 1  year  and  above  .... 
„              Under  1  year 

Total  of  Sheep  

26,592,226 

27,238,754 

26,743,194 

3.32,521 
2,049,411 

375,9" 
2,247,902 

362.200 

Other  pies  

2,089,.395 

Total  of  Pigs 

2,381,932 

::,623,8i3 

2  451,595 
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Increase. 

Decrease. 

Crops  and  Live  Stock. 

Acres. 

Percent. 

Acres. 

Per  Cent. 

"Wlieat 

8,157 
66,333 
13,679 

0-4 
-'5 

155,939 

7-8 

Barlov 

Oat.«.'       



Potatoes 

— 

Clover  and  rotation  1  For  bay 

grasses  J  Not  for  liay 

— 

— 

13,102 
35,691 

0-6 
I  "4 

Total      

— 

— 

48,793 

ro 

Permanent  pasture  {|^^  J;Yj;;; 

34,014 
64,274 

0-8 
0-5 

— 

— 

TOTAI,  

98,288 

0-6 

— 

. 

— 

— 

535 

ro 

Other  cattle — 2  yeai's  and  above.... 
„              1  year  and  under  2 

No. 

31,222 

72,297 

Per  cut. 

2-3 
5'- 

No. 
50,359 

43,710 

Per  cut. 

'■9 



3'i 

-' 

ToT\L  OF  Cattle 

9,450 

o-i 

— 

___ 

Ewes  kept  for  breedinjT 

Other  sheep— 1  year  and  above  .... 
,,              Under  1  year 

— 

i     - 

110,511 

76,731 

459,286 

v\ 
i"3 
4'3 

Total  of  Sheep  

— 

1 

646,528 

-'4 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 

— 

— 

43,390 
198,491 

11- 

Other  pies  

8-8 

Total  of  Pigs 

— 

— 

241,881 

9'i 

VIII. — 'Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

America's  Worlcinfj  People.  By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  261  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York  :   Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1900. 

In  reading  tlii.s  little  book  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  what  is 
here  described  impresses  itself  on  one.  Mr.  Spahr  has  .set  himself 
to  examine  certain  social  conditions  of  the  working  class  in 
America,  and  in  the  result  he  finds  himself  in  opposition  to  some 
prevailing  opinions,  opinions  in  which,  we  think  we  rightly  con- 
clade  from  what  is  written,  he  himself  shared  at  one  time.  He 
dwells  on  the  reductions  in  money  wages  wliich  the  evidence  he 
collected  in  factory  towns  demonstrated,  a  reduction  which  some- 
times  takes  the   form   of   less  regular  work  at  wages  nominally 
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unchanged.  The  remarks  on  the  early  age  at  which  men  become 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  modern  niannfacturing-  processes  are 
A-ery  impressive.  The  description  of  the  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  workers  under  Mr.  Carnegie  is  worth  reading,  for  it  shows  the 
two  sides  of  the  despotism  established  among  them :  the  industrial 
gain  of  capable  management,  the  social  loss  in  restricted  freedom. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  negro  problem, 
and  another,  again,  with  the  Moi-mons.  On  these  we  shall  not 
dwell.  The  whole  book  is  wonderfully  suggestive,  and  not  least 
attractive  through  the  constant  recurrence  to  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  man  is  produced  under  such-and-such  conditions,  when 
at  the  outset  the  inquiry  was  aimed  at  determining  questions  of 
hours  of  work,  wages,  and  the  like. 

Le  Coton.  Par  Henri  Lecomte.  494  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  :  G.  Carre 
et  C.  Naud,  1900. 

To  this  monograph  on  the  culture  and  history  of  the  economic 
uses  of  cotton  the  Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  j^olitiques  has 
awarded  the  Prix  Rossi.  It  is  a  careful  and  painstaking  study, 
covering  the  botanical  nature  and  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  cotton  fibre  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  including 
a  collection  of  infox^mation  on  the  various  sources  of  supply  and 
on  the  distribution  of  the  crop  among  manufacturing  peoples.  A 
historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
France  and  iii  England  is  also  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
volume.  The  author  expresses  regret  at  difficulties  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the  industry  in  France.  The 
relative  progress  of  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  and  a  number  of  other  statistical  features  of  the 
development  of  the  industry,  are  illustrated  diagrammatically. 
Some  estimates  as  to  relative  cost  of  production  in  different 
localities  are  also  included. 

Reflections  on  the  position  of  France  lead  to  some  remarks  on 
colonial  development,  and  others  on  trade.  It  is  instructive  to 
find  the  English  held  up  to  our  neighbours  by  one  of  themselves 
as  showing  that  adaptability,  of  the  lack  of  which  he  accuses  the 
French  manufacturers  and  traders.  How  often  have  we  been  told 
that  our  own  traders  and  manufacturers  need  this  characteristic ! 

L'Etat  Moderne  et  ses  Fonctions.  Par  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Troisieme  edition.  487  pp.,  Sv^o.  9  francs.  Paris:  Guillaumin 
et  Cie.,  1900. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  like  this  does  not  call 
for  any  special  comment  from  us  on  its  scope  and  method  or  on 
its  conclusions.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  its  appearance,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  conclusions  set 
forth  in  the  earlier  editions  are  maintained  fully  in  the  present 
one.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  modern  State  is,  our  author 
tells  us,  omnipotence,  an  attribute  realised  in  theory  and  becoming 
more  and  more  completely  realised  in  practice.  From  this  fact  no 
small  amount  of  evil  can  take  its  rise.  An  interference  with  the 
citizen,  constantly  increasing,  and  none  too  intelligently  controlled, 
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ever  manifesting'  itself  in  new  phases  of  life,  is  one  of  these  evils. 
A  new  chapter,  with  the  title,  L'JSlat  moderne,  le  protectionisme  et 
le  chauvim'sme,  develops  the  author's  views  on  what  he  refers  to  as 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  disquieting  features  of  our  time. 
References  to  current  politics  to  illustrate  this  thesis  we  forbear 
to  repi'oduce.  Interested  readers  will  seek  them,  expressed  in  the 
author's  own  language,  in  the  pages  of  this  useful  volume. 

Les  Faysavs  et  la  Question  Paysanne  en  France  dans  le  dernier 
q%iart  dn  .rinii"  Steele.  Par  N.  Kareievv.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  bv  Mile.  Woynarowska.  635  pp.,  8vo.  12  francs.  Paris: 
V.  Giard  et  E.  Briere,  1899. 

This  work  forms  a  stud}^  of  the  rural  phases  of  the  problems 
presented  in  France  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  The 
fifteen  years  preceding  1789  is  the  special  period  studied,  together 
with  the  years  from  1789  to  1793.  The  actual  situation  of  the 
peasants,  their  relations  to  the  hourgeoisie,  to  their  lords,  and  to 
the  crown,  are  discussed ;  an  account  of  the  reforms  attempted 
and  of  those  secured,  with  a  discussion  of  the  influence  thereby 
exerted  on  the  well-being  of  the  rural  population,  follows.  Tn 
some  respects  the  picture  which  the  author  has  drawn  of  the  way 
in  which  new  legislation  and  changing  circumstances  threw  the 
land  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  and  of 
the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  references 
to  the  loss  of  common  rights,  carry  one's  mind  away  to  certain 
chapters  on  the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry  at  a  time  not 
very  distant  from  that  here  studied,  as  depicted  by  Arnold  Toynbee 
and  others. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  modify  the  situation  since 
the  Revolution,  and  the  question  paysanne  thus  had  only  a 
temporary  existence.  In  our  author's  opinion  it  has  been  neglected 
by  historians  in  a  degree  Avhich  its  importance  does  not  merit. 
His  own  interest  in  it  is,  of  course,  not  unconnected  with  the 
interest  attaching  to  cognate  questions  at  a  much  later  date  in  his 
own  country,  and  hence  we  find  that  this  careful  examination  of  a 
historical  pi'oblem  relating  to  France  is  undertaken  in  Russia. 

In  an  appendix  a  series  of  interesting  extracts  from  documents 
in  the  national  archives  of  France  is  given,  and  notes  on  some 
special  points  are  also  given  in  a  scries  of  supplements. 

The  Races  of  Europe.  A  Sociological  Study.  Hy  William 
Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  xxxii  +  624  pp.,  with  a  supplement,  160  jip., 
8vo.     London  :   Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.,  1900. 

This  somewhat  ponderous  volume  is  the  development  of  a  series 
of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  delivered  in  1896.  It  brings  together  a 
vast  quantity  of  material  relating  to  the  different  questions  of 
importance  in  anthropological  investigations.  It  is  enriched  by  a 
series  of  portrait  types  numbering  222  in  all,  of  great  value  in 
illustrating  the  text,  and  in  the  collection  of  which  the  author 
takes  a  pardonable  pride.  Further,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
maps  and  diagrams,  excellently  designed,  are  interspersed  in  the 
text,  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  various  features  by 
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varying  tints  correspond  in  g  to  the  varying  intensities  of  the 
feature  in  question  in  different  localities.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
select  from  among  the  vast  mass  of  material  any  features  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  task  would  demand  more  space  than 
is  at  our  disposal.  Very  particular  mention  must,  however,  be 
made  of  the  supplement,  in  which  is  given  a  selected  bibliography 
of  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  ilurope,  together  with  an 
index  to  the  same,  published  by  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  alone  would  place  anthropologists  under  a  great 
obligation  to  Dr.  Ripley,  and, .added  to  the  valuable  treatise,  makes 
his  book  doubly  necessary  to  students  of  this  science. 

Coi-porations  and  Public  Welfare.  Philadelphia :  American 
Academy  of  Political  ;ind  Social  Science.  (Supplement  to  the 
Annnds  of  the  Academy.)     May,  1900.     208  pp.,  8vo.     3i'00. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  April  last  are  published 
together  in  a  vohime  bearing  the  above  title.  Of  its  four  parts 
the  first,  dealing  Avith  the  control  of  Public  Service  Corporations, 
discusses  some  questions  which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of 
municipal  trading,  and  these  are  of  value  in  view  of  the  attention 
which  is  at  present  directed  to  that  subject,  with  more  than  usual 
interest,  in  this  country.  Professor  Rowe  expresses  roundly  the 
opinion  that  the  relations  between  municipalities  and  the  corpora- 
tions performing  certain  important  public  services  must  not  be 
adjusted  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  pecuniary  gain  to  the 
municipality,  but  that  this  must  be  subordinated  to  quality  and 
cost  of  service.  The  question  of  the  municipality  undertaking  the 
performance  of  such  services  must,  consequently,  be  decided  on  a 
basis  which  conti^asts  with  what  is  often  urged  in  favour  of  that 
course.  The  difficulties  of  public  control  over  corporations  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  American  cities.  The 
subject  of  the  annual  address,  "  The  Influence  of  Corporations  on 
Political  Life,"  is  dealt  with  in  an  able  manner,  but  calls  for  no 
detailed  reference.  The  third  part  of  the  volume  bears  the  title, 
"  Combination  of  Capital  as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Progress." 
The  addresses  under  this  heading  are  less  interesting,  appear  to 
penetrate  less  deeply  into  the  important  questions  suggested  by 
the  title  itself  than  the  earlier  addresses  had  inclined  us  to 
expect.  The  three  addresses  in  Part  lY,  which  is  entitled  "  The 
Future  of  Protection,"  are  also  somewhat  disappointing.  They  are 
more  abundantly  ilkistrated  with  figures  than  any  of  the  others, 
but,  though  discussing  some  important  questions  of  the  future 
tariff-policy  of  the  United  States,  hardly  merit  the  general  title 
given  them,  even  though  it  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  alone. 

Die  unehelichen  Gehurten  als  Socialphanomen.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich 
Lindner.     238  pp.,  8vo.     M.  4*80.     Leipzig  :  A.  Deichert,  1900. 

The  study  of  illegitimacy  could  hardly  be  illustrated  moi'e 
effectively  than  by  the  experience  of  Bavaria.  Dr.  Lindner's 
treatise  is  a  statistical  examination  of  the  facts,  in  their  historical 
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and  [jcou;iapliic{\l  relations,  wliicli  the  available  information  relating 
to  illegitimacy  in  Bavaria  can  supply.  The  geographical  distri- 
bution is  made  clear  by  two  cartogranis  showing  the  varying 
intensity  of  the  evil  according  to  two  ineasui'es — the  one  the  propor- 
tion of  the  illegitimate  births  to  total  births,  the  other  their 
proportion  to  the  unmarried  female  population  between  16  and 
50  years  of  age.  The  two  measures  do  not  yield  proportionate 
results,  and  some  rather  striking  differences  are  shown  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  cartogranis,  though  the  main  features  are  similar. 

The  most  striking  of  the  historical  facts  which  are  set  forth  is 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  1868,  which,  removing  the  main 
hindrances  to  marriage  which  the  law  had  previously  imposed, 
resulted  in  an  immediate  and  steadily  continued  reduction  of 
illegitimacy.  The  comparative  failure  of  earlier  legislation  in 
the  same  direction  is  discussed  and  s*atisfactorily  explained. 
Among  the  matters  subjected  to  examination  by  Dr.  Lindner 
is  the  connection  of  religious  profession  with  the  extent  of 
illegitimacy,  but  no  clear  results  are  secni^ed.  The  association 
of  high  illegitimacy  with  large  towns  is  also  inquired  into,  but  no 
relation  between  the  closeness  of  agglomeration  of  population  and 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy  was  able  to  stand  cleai'ly  out  from  the 
facts  collected. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  set  himself  by  Dr.  Lindner  are 
not  small,  but  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  material  at  his  disposal 
is  striking.  His  inquiry  is  on  very  thorough  lines,  and  among 
his  conclusions  not  the  least  useful  are  those  in  which  he  returns  a 
verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  where  current  opinion  is  opposed  to  that 
verdict. 

Report  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on  the  Wages  and  Earnings  of 
Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ivith  Statistical 
Tables  and  Charts.  (Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.) 
Price  3.S.  4d.  x  +  -96  pp.  (Cd-34G.)  London :  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  is  very  great,  and  we  wish 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series 
of  monographs  relating  to  the  great  industries.  We  find  here  an 
adequate  account  of  the  economic  position,  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  work,  the  wages  and  their  recent  changes  of  more  than  a 
million  workers.  Needless  to  saj-,  we  are  not  given  an  actual 
wage  census  on  this  scale  ;  but  the  "  information  as  to  wages  and 
earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  has  been  obtained,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  all  parts  of  every  county  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."     (p.  4.) 

The  most  significant  part  of  this  work  is  that  which  deals 
directly  with  wages  and  earnings.  Careful  estimates  are  given  of 
weekly  cash  wages,  and  the  additions  due  to  extra  payments  and 
payments  in  kind.  The  method  of  tabulation  of  cash  Avages  is 
novel,  beino:  as  follows: — 
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Bange  of  Wages. 

Predominant  Rate. 

Summer.                  Winter. 

Summer.                 Winter. 

S.             -I.               s.             s. 

•V.                                        .V. 

19                          19 
14            1            14 
11            1            11 

Worcester 10    „    18          lo    ,,    17 

Dorset   10    „    14           10    „    13 

We  liave  selected  for  illusti-ation  tlie  Euglisli  counties  with 
the  highest,  median,  and  lowest  wages  i-espectivelj,  an  arrange- 
ment which  corresponds  closely  with  the  geographical  distri- 
bution. The  "predominant"  rate  is  defined  on  p.  25  as  the 
"  median  "  wage,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  rate  so  chosen  that  the  numbers 
of  labourers  whose  rates  of  wages  are  above  and  below  that  rate 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal;"  and  all  statisticians  will  be  glad 
to  see  this  most  useful  avei-age  at  last  boldly  and  explicitly  used  in 
an  oflBcial  publication.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  "median"  has  been  confused  with  the  "mode,"  when  it  is 
called  the  "  predominant  "  rate  ;  it  might  occur  that  the  median 
wage  wfis  not  predominant,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  median  or  mode  should  be  preferred.  In  earlier  reports  (e-.^-, 
that  of  the  Labour  Commission),  when  we  are  told  that  at  Holbeach 
w^ages  ranged  from  13s.  6d.  to  155.,  mean  14s.  3(Z.,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  arithmetic  average  ;  but  when,  in  still  earlier 
accounts,  we  read  that  the  current  wage  was,  say,  los.,  we  may 
expect  that  this  sum  represents  the  predominant  rate,  the  mode, 
that  is  the  rate  most  generally  paid  to  the  unskilled  adult  laboin-er. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  of  such  districts  as  counties  these 
distinctions  are  important.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
wages  varied  from  15s.  at  Thorne,  to  185.  to  20s.  at  Wortley,  in 
June,  1898 ;  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  details  given,  the 
arithmetic  average  of  the  rates,  taking*  the  numbers  in  each 
district  into  account,  was  i6s.  ScZ.,  the  median  i6s.  6d.,  the  mode 
only  15s.  The  predominant  rate  given  on  p.  25  is  165.  State- 
ments of  wages  in  the  West  Riding  for  earlier  dates  may  be 
comparable  with  any  of  these,  but  cannot  be  comjoarable  with  all. 

In  the  present  report  we  have  separate  statements  relating  to 
each  of  the  rural  districts,  and  the  student  will  naturally  turn  to 
these  for  information  ;  but  the  casual  reader  will  confine  himself  to 
the  summary  by  counties.  'Sow  the  county  is  the  necessary  unit  to 
take  for  summarisation,  but  conditions  vary  so  much  from  part  to 
part  of  the  same  county  (in  Worcester  rates  range  from  i  is.  at 
Shipston  to  1 8s.  at  King's  Norton),  that  a  county  average  means 
very  little.  The  excellent  map  prefixed  to  the  report  would 
have  been  far  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  separately  shaded  for 
each  of  the  rural  districts.  To  illustrate  this  diflttculty,  let  us 
turn  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Little's  report  (Labour  Commission. 
C.-6894,  xxiv).  There  reports  on  thirty-eight  English  districts 
are  found,  and  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  assume  that  they  are 
typical  of  the  counties  in  which  they  lie ;  but  on  analysis  we  find 
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that  Persliore,  the  district  taken  in  Worcester  in  the  IS^l  inquiry, 
is  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  Mv.  Fox's  report,  the  wage 
being  only  135.,  while  the  arithmetic  average,  median  and  mode  for 
Worcester  are  i4.«.  Mr.  Little  points  out  this  difficulty  on  p.  61  of 
his  report.  If  we  take  larger  areas  than  the  count}',  this  difficulty 
partly  disappears,  and  Ave  may  group  the  counties  into  six  or  eight 
larger  divisions,  and  compare  averages  with  better  security ;  yet 
even  when  we  pick  out  from  the  present  report  the  thirty-eight 
unions,  with  an  average  of  1 3s.  jr/.,  given  in  the  Labour  Commission 
for  1892,  v.-e  find  that  the  corresponding  average  in  1898  wao  only 
13s.  "](!.,  instead  of  145.  2(L,  the  general  average  for  the  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Fox  has  not  given  a  critical  com- 
parison of  these  two  reports  separated  by  an  interval  of  only  six 
years,  for  there  are  other  difficulties  needing  explanation.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relation  of  wages  to  earnings  in  selected 
counties  and  divisions  : — 


Mr.  Little's  Rcimit,  1893. 


Estimated  Weekly 


Wajres. 

■        I     .V.       f/. 

Yorkshire,  East  Ridino;  |  15  6 

Shropsliire 14  - 

Hampshire i  11  6 

Average  for  England....  13  5 


Kiiniings. 


s.  (I 

17  1 

17  6 

15  - 

15  9 


E.xcess 

of 

Earnings. 


1  7 

5  6 

3  6 

-  4 


Mr.  Fox's  Report,  1900. 


Estimated  Weekly 


Wages.      Earnings. 


Excels 

of 

Eavnin^l 


15 
14 
12 
14 


*•.  d. 

18  6 

17  5 

IG  7 

IG  10 


s.    d. 

3  - 
3  4 
3    t' 


The  minor  differences  betAveen  these  estimates  need  careful 
analysis.  In  the  comparison,  based  on  the  "  Changes  of  Wages  " 
between  1895  and  1898  previously  published,  an  increase  of  ^d. 
weekly  is  found  between  those  two  dates.  We  have,  and  shall 
have,  no  means  of  filling  up  accurately  the  short  gap  between  1892 
and  1895  ;  but  there  appears,  from  the  figures  mentioned  below, 
to  have  been  a  slight  fall  in  those  three  years  of  about  Ofd.  a 
Aveek ;  there  is  then  a  discrepancy  of  about  is.  to  be  accounted  for 
between  the  two  estimates  of  average  wages,  of  Avhich  half  is  due 
to  the  selection  by  the  Labour  Commission  of  counties  Avhere 
wages  were  on  the  Avhole  below  the  average.  We  may  note,  in 
passing,  that  Avhei^e  Avages  are  low,  there  additional  earnings  are 
generally  high. 

The  report  is  independent  of  previous  iuA'cstigations  in  its 
historical  summary  of  changes  of  rates  of  payment;  and,  though 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  bringing  this  new  material  into 
line  Avith  the  comparatiA'e  hgures  already  extant,  there  is  a  risk 
that  too  much  confidence  may  be  placed  on  the  averages  resulting 
from  the  series  of  figures  obtained  from  thirty-three  farms.  These 
are  very  valuable  consecutive  records  of  wages  since  1850.  Select- 
ing years  from  the  table  in  the  report  (p.  49),  we  have — 
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Percentage  Fluct^iations  of  Wages,  as  compared  with  the  Standard 
Year,  1893. 


Eii.'laiid  ami 

Midland 

r.asteru 

Soutlicni  ami 

Wales. 

Counties. 

Counties. 

South  Western 
Counties. 

18.^il.... 

(33  Farms.) 

(9  Fiirms.) 

(6  Farm.<.) 

(13  Farnx.) 

Minimum  ... 

ruy-4 

73-4 

73'9 

(;g-9 

r    '74.... 

10^-3 

102-8 

I  22-3 

95-4 

^Maximum... 

\     '75... 

lOZ'O 

1031 

ji8-6 

95-4 

1     '77.... 

ioi-8 

1031 

ii9'3 

98-2 

Minimum  .... 

r    '87.... 
I     '88.... 

9  5 '4 

952 
94-8 

98*5 
96"! 

950 
95-7 

Maximum.... 

'99.... 

T04'l 

102-3 

I  lO'I 

104-2 

Tims  tlie  district  reports  ao-ree  in  showing  a  great  rise  till  about 
1876,  and  a  shg-lit  fall  till  1887,  and  recovery  by  1899,  but  differ 
greatly  in  the  exact  magnitude  of  the  rise  and  extent  of  the 
correspondino;  fall.  A  slight  readjustment  of  the  weights  given 
I0  the  various  districts  would  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
average;  and  these  returns  must  be  taken  only  as  data  for  the 
solution  of  the  pi'oblem,  which  is  indeed  all  they  profess  to  be,  and 
not  as  establishing  with  any  great  accuracy  the  relativ^e  height  of 
wages  in  the  different  years. 

The  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  nearly  as  complete  as 
for  England  in  very  recent  years,  but  very  little  material  is  given 
for  historical  study.  Might  not  the  Labour  Department  conduct 
a  supplementaiy  inquiry  into  the  wages  settled  at  hiring  fairs 
duiung  the  long  period  for  which  there  are  newspaper  records  ? 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  pure  statistics,  that  we 
must  leave  readers  to  find  for  themselves  the  very  interesting 
accounts  of  the  various  systems  of  farming,  the  difference  between 
north  and  south  in  numberless  details  of  organisation  of  work,  the 
growing  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  general  pi'Ogressive  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  labourer. 


Statistical  and  JEconomical  Articles  in  Recent  Periodicals. 


UviTED  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal,  1900 — 

June — Internal  Migration  in  England  and  "Wales,  1881-91 : 
A.  W.  Flit  A'.  Federal  regulation  of  railways  in  the  United 
States :  S.  J.  McLean.  The  incidence  of  Urban  Rates : 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth  (continued  in  next  number).  Some  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  War:  Sir  E.  Giffen.  "N'ote  on  the  Budget  of 
1900 :  a  F.  Bastable.  The  United  States  Currency  Act  of 
1900:  F.  W.  Taussig.  The  Gold  Standard  in  Japan:  E. 
Foxwell.  The  Berlin  Produce  Exchange :  A.  W.  Flu.r. 
Municipal  Trading  :  /.  Harrison.  Factoi'ies  and  Workshops 
Bill :   ;S'.  N.  Fox. 
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United  Kingdom — Cont<1. 

Economic  Journal,  1900 — Contd. 

September — Our  Trade  Prosperity  and  the  Outlook :    Sir  B. 

Giffen.      Ap-ricultural     Services  :     P.    Vinogradof.      Some 

Economic  Conseqi;ences  of  the  South   African  War :  L.  L. 

Price.     State  Regulation  of  Raihva3's  in  the  United  States : 

S.   J.  McLean.      A   seventeenth    century   Trade   Union  :    G. 

Umoin.     The    Regulation    of   Wngos    by   Gilds    and    Town 

Authorities:  B.  L.  JIutcliins.     Famine  administration  in  a 

Bengal  District  in  1896-97  :  B.  W.  Carlyle. 

Economic   Bevieic.     Jidy,   1900 — A   Significant   Chapter    in    the 

History  of  Ciirrency :  W.  W.  Carlile.     Fifty  years  of  British 

Industry  from  the  Workman's  Point  of  View  :  W.  Greenwood. 

The   Glasgow   Family   Home :    F.  W.   Moore.     Wage-earning 

Children  :'  Edith  F.  Hogg. 

Foyal  Agricultural  Society' fi  Journal.     Part  II — The  Agricultural 

Syndicates  of  France :"  II.  W.  Wolff. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 
May — The  Government  of  a  typical  Prussian  City — Halle  A/S : 
E.  J.  James.     Tendencies  in  the  taxation  of  Transportation 
Companies  in  the  United  States  :    R.  G.  McCrea.     Propor- 
tional Representation  and  the  Debates  upon  the  Electoral 
Question  in  Belgium  :  E.  Mahaim.     Representation  in  the 
Legislatures  of  the  North  Central  States:   6"^.  H.  Haynes. 
July — The  Docfi-ine  and  Practice  of  Intervention  in  Europe  : 
W.   E.   Lingelhach.      The    Currency    Law    of    1900:    R.   P. 
Falkner.     The   American  Newspaper :    A   Study   in   Social 
Psychology  :  D.  F.  Wilcox.     Representation  in  State  Legis- 
latures--The  Southern  States:   G.  II.  Haynes. 
American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies.    Vol.  ir.  No.  6 — 
The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Standards  upon 
the  Distribution  of  Wealth :  F.  S-  Kinder. 
American    Statistical    Association,     Publications.       March,    June, 
1900 — Statistics  of  College  and  Non-college  Women  :  Dr.  Mary 

B.  Smith.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  different  forms  of 
Quinquennial  Age  Gi'oups :  A.  A.  Young.  Aids  in  the  use  of 
Government  Publications  :  L.  P.  Lane.  The  Pauper  Abstract 
of    J\lassachusetts :     C.    E.    A.    Winslou'.       Round    Numbers: 

C.  E.  A.  Wi^islow.     The  Fatality  of  Certain  Diseases. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     June,    1900 — Recent   Monetary 

Legislation  :  J.  L.  Lamihlin.  The  Place  of  the  Service  Tax 
in  ^lodern  Finance:  /.  H.  Hamiliov.  Tlie  Building  Trades 
Conflict  in  Chicago:  )S'.  V.  Lindhohn.  The  Pooling  of  Rail- 
way  Freight  Cars:  /.  B.  Cavanagh.  The  Housing  of  the  Poor 
in  Chicago :  F.  B.  Evibree.  Preparations  for  the  Twelfth 
Census  :  W.  C  Mitchell. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1900 — Trusts :  /.  B.  Clark. 
Money  and  Prices  :  B.  Mayo-Smith.  Direct  Taxes  under  the 
Constitution  :  C  •/.  Bidlock.  City  Government  in  Canada :  S. 
M.  Wickeff.  American  Governmental  Methods:   C.  B.  Woodrtif 
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United  States — Contd. 

Quarterhj  Journal  of  Economics.  August,  1900— A  Difficulty  with 
American  Census-Takintj :  W.  F.  Willcox.  The  Iron  Industry 
in  the  United  States.  K:  F.  W.  Taussig.  The  Gas  Commis- 
sion of  Massachusetts :  /.  H.  Gray.  Competition,  actual  and 
theoretical:  J.  Bascom.  The  Canadian  Bank  Amendment  Act 
of  1900:  B.  M.  Breckenridge.  The  Stock  of  Gold  in  the 
Country  :  F.  P.  Pou-ers. 
Yale  Bevieiv.  August,  1900 — United  Australia:  ,/.  H.  Symon. 
Schmoller's  "Grundriss":  H.  W.  Farnam.  Italian  Expansion 
and  Colonies:  A.  G.  Keller.  The  Sugar  Situation  in  the 
British  West  Indies :  /.  F.  Crowell. 

France — 

Anncdes  des  Sciences  Politiques.     July,  1900 — L'Etat  anglais  et  sa 

fonction  ii  I'interieur  :  E.  Boatmy.     La  marine  anglaise.  I :  X. 

L'Union    australienne :    A.   Viallate.      La    Conference    de    La 

Haye.     I :   C.  Bupuis.     La  representation  proportionnelle  en 

Belgique  et  les  elections  generales  de  mai,  1900.     I :  E.  Van 

der  Smissen.     La   situation    dans    le    nord   de   la   Chine :    21. 

Courant. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  1900 — 

June — De  I'aptitude  de  la  population  fran^aise  Ti  I'emigration  : 
A.  Dumont.  La  regularite  dans  les  choses  humaines  ou  les- 
types  statistiques  et  leurs  variations  :  P.  E.  FahlbecJc.  De 
la  repartition  des  cnltes  dans  certains  Etats  de  I'Allemagne : 
P.  Menriot  (^concluded) . 

Jidy — Distribution  de  la  richesse  d'apres  le  role  de  la  taille,  k 
Paris,  en  1292:  V.  Pareto.  IN'ote  de  M.  L.  L.  Vauthier  sur 
le  travail  de  M.  A.  Dumont: — Aptitude  de  la  Fi-ance  a 
fournir  des  colons.  La  statistique  du  chiffre  d'affaires  de 
la  Fi-ance  de  1872  a  1896  :  C.  M.  Limousin.  Note  sur  la 
statistique  agricole  de  la  Belgique  :  P.  Menriot. 

August — Statistique  de  I'enseignement  priuiaire  :  E.  Lerasseur. 
Un  exemple  de  depopulation  rurale :  le  departement  de  la 
Sorame :  P.  Meuriot. 
Journal  des  Economistes,  1900 — 

Jime — Les  priucipes  de  la  Revolution  des  1789  et  le  Sociali*me  : 
E.  Martineau  (concluded).  L'Exposition  d'Economie  sociale  : 
G.  de  Xourion.  La  statistique  des  affaires  et  ses  enseigne- 
meuts:  C.  M.  Limousin.  La  Guerre  au  point  de  vue 
economique  :  J/.  Bovxel. 

July — L'Heritnge  du  xix"^  siecle :  F.  Passy.  L'Exposition 
d'Economie  sociale :  Les  societes  cooperatives  de  consoni- 
mation  :  G.  de  Nouvion.  La  proposition  de  loi  Dron-Rajon 
sur  les  marches  a  livrer:  A.  E.  Sayous. 

August — Les  interets  europeens  en  Chine :  D.  Bellet.  La 
Perse  et  son  systeme  monetaire :  C.  de  Lestrade.  Le 
socialisme  municipal  :  H.  BoulJt.  Une  institution  de  pre- 
vojance  dans  I'lnde  neerlandaise  :  A.  de  Malarce. 
September — Opinions  prematurees  de  quelques  causes  et  effets- 
de   I'inegalite   de   la   production   et  de  I'accumulation  :    M. 
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France — Contd. 

Journal  des  tlconomistes,  1900 — Contd. 

Septem  her — Contd. 

Block.       L'Exposition     d'Economie     sociale :     Les    societes 
cooperatives    de    production :    G.    de   Nouvion.      Revue    de 
I'Academie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques :  /.  Lefnrt. 
La  Reform p  !Sociale,  1900.     Nos. — 

105 — L' Assurance  contre  le  cliomawe  involontaire  dans  la 
mutnalite :  E.  liostand.  La  politique  de  relevemenfc  des 
metiers  en  Autriche  :  V.  Brants. 

106 — L' Assistance  publique  et.  la  bienfaisance  privee :  L. 
Eivitre.  Les  pensions  de  retraites  aujourd'hui  et  autrefois  : 
B.  de  K''ra.lain.  Ce  que  Le  Play  pensait  de  la  Chine : 
L.  Etcheverry. 

107  et  108 — Corapte  rendu  de  la  reunion  annuelle. 

109  et  110 — De  I'interveiition  des  pouvoirs  publics  dans  le 
mouvement  d'anielioration  des  habitations  a  bon  marche : 
E.  Bostand.  Le  Recensement  general  des  industries  et  des 
metiers  en  Belgique. — Les  methodes,  les  resultats.  T : 
A.  Julin.  Les  societes  de  secours  mutuels  et  la  question 
des  assurances  sociales  en  Angletevre  au  xviii'^  siecle.  I : 
L.  Bassereau. 
Revue  d'Econnmie  Politique,  1900 — 

Maij — La  derniere  enquete  royale  sur  la  crise  agricole  en 
Angleterre :  A.  Souchon.  Quelques  problemes  du  salaire : 
E.  Waxioeiler.  La  cenecosophie  et  M.  C.  Limousin :  L.  L. 
Vavthier.  Evaluation  de  la  fortune  privee  en  France: 
V.  Turquan  (continued  in  next  numbers). 

June — La  repartition  des  primes  entre  les  armatenrs  et  les 
constructeurs  de  navires  dans  la  legislation  fran^aise : 
L.  Brocard.  La  statistique  et  son  role  pour  la  societe 
conteniporaiiie  :  Br.  J.  Goldstein. 

July — L'Uuion  internationale  des  enquetes  economiques  et 
sociales:  P.  du  Maroussem.  La  faible  crue  du  Nil  en  1900 
et  les  recentes  mesures  prises  en  Lgypte  par  le  Service  des 
Irrigations :  J.  Brunhes.  La  place  de  Londres  en  temps  de 
crise  :  A.  E.  Sayous. 

Gr.liMANY — 

Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzi/ehung  nnd  Sfal/-<fik.  H^'ft  5  >rnd  6, 
1900 — Das  preussische  Gesetz  betrefi'end  die  Warenhaussteuer  : 
H.  Colin.  Die  Landwirt^chaft  im  Deutschen  Reioh.  Nacli 
der  landwirtschaftlichen  Betriebsziihlung  im  Deutschen  Reich 
vom  14  Juni,  1895  :  II.  Bnvchherrj.  Ueber  Schiedsvertriige 
der  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnelimer  nach  dem  deutschen 
Gewerbegerichtsgesetz  uud  der  Reichscivilprozessordnung : 
3/.  ron  Schiih.  Der  gegeuwilrtige  Stand  der  Wohnungsfrago 
in  England  :  E.  Bernstein.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  soliweizerischen 
WohnungsciKpieten :  E.  Hofrnann.  Die  Heimarbeit  in  der 
osterreichisclien  Konfektionsindustrie  :  F.  Winter. 
Jakrhnch  fiir  Gescfz'iebunq,  VerwaUunrj  und  VolJcswirtschaft. 
Ili'ft  3,  1900. — Ethik  und  Reaktion  in  der  Volksvrirtschaft  r 
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Germany — Contd. 

Jahrhnch  fiir  (Jesetzgehting — Contd. 

G.  Colin.  Die  gewerbliclie  Entfaltung-  im  Deutschen  Reiche 
nach  tier  Gewerbezahlung  vom  14  Jvini,  1895 :  P,  Kallmann. 
Politische  Beamte  in  Preussen  ?  A.  Lofz.  Nocb.  ein  -Votum 
iiber  die  "  politiscben "  Beamten :  G.  Schmoller.  Die  Ent- 
wickelung  dei"  bollaiidischen  Handelsschiff'abrt  in  19  Jahr- 
hundei't:  K.Wahl.  Die  Betriebs- (Fabrik-)  Ki'ankenkassen  : 
H.  r.  Franhenherg .  Die  Arbeitslosen-Versieherung  im  Kanton 
Basel-Stadt:  A.  r.  Welck.  Die  Kreditversicbei'iing  im  Ex- 
poi'tgeschaft :  li.  Jannasch.  Die  englische  Baumwollindusti-ie 
und  die  Organisation  des  Exporthandels  :  E.  .Taffe.  Auflosung 
und  Wiederberstellung"  der  Berliner  Produktenborse.  I :  F. 
Goldenbaum.  Die  neuei-e  Entwickelung  des  Arbeitsnachweises 
in  Dentschland  :  L.  r.  Wiese.  Landwirtschaftlicbe  Arbeits- 
vermittlung  in  Ungarn  :  M.  Szdnto. 
Jahrhiiclier  fiir  Nationaldkonomie  und  Statistik,  1900 — 

June — Die  italienischen  Arbeitei^kamnieni  und  deren  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  die  nationale  Produktivitiit :  V.  John  {concluded). 
Wirtscliaftb'che  Znstiinde  in  Aegypteu  wahrend  der 
griecbiscb-romanischen  Periode  :  C.  Wachsmidh. 
Jnly — Grossbandlei'  und  Kleinhandler  im  deutschen  Mitte- 
lalter:  G.  r.  Beloiv.  Das  kommunale  Telephonnetz  in 
Amsterdam :  P.  Falkenburg  und  J.  H.  ran  Zanfen..  Die 
Berliner  Grossbanken   an   der   Wende    des    Jalirhunderts : 

E.  Heinemann. 

August — Die  Geti^eidezollpolitik  Portugals  seit   1888 :    H.  G. 
Wagner.     Die  Refoi'm  der  Deutschen  Unfallversiclierung : 
R.  van  der  Borght.     Todlicbe  Verunglilckungen  im  Kindes- 
alter :    G.  Heimann.     Die    Zersplitterung    des    Grand    und 
Bodens  im  Kreise  Meisenheim  :  G.  Schlenther. 
Zeitschrift   fiir   die   gesamte    Staatsvnssenschaft,  Heft   3,    1900 — 
Die  zweckmassigste  Form   der  Arbeitslosenversichei-ung :  F. 
Kempel.     Ziir  Preisbildung-  Aus   meiner   Erfabrung:    E.  A. 
Fuhr.       Der     Luxus    in     seinen     Beziehungen     zur     Sozial- 
Oekonomie.  II. — Die  volkswirtscbaftspolitiscbe  und  finauzielle 
Behandlung    der    Luxus  -  konsumtion :     A.    Velleman.       Die 
kleinsten     Grundsteuer-    und    Gebaudesteuerquoten    in    dem 
italienischen  Steuerrechte.     L.  Nina. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft,  1900 — 

Jtme — Die   Bevolkerung   Europas  im    Mittelalter :    .J.  Belocli. 
Die    genossenschaftlicben    Siedlungen    in    Sild-Australien : 

F.  Oppenheimer.     Technische    KontroUe   in  uordamerikan- 
ischen  Grossbetrieben  :  K.  Mareiner. 

■Tidy — August — Nationalokonomie,  Sociologie,  Antbropologie  : 
F.  Oppenheimer.  Ein  deutschniederlandischer  Zollverein : 
Freiherr  v.  W.  Sartorius.  Die  Landarbeiterfrage  in  den 
astlichen  Provinzen  Preussens :  0.  Gerlach.  Socialhy- 
gieniscbe  Gesicbtspunkte  in  der  Tuberkulosefrago :  Dr.  A. 
Got  t  stein. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reirhs.     Heft  2,  1900 

— Die  Erzeugnisse  der  Bergwerke,  Salinen  und  Hiitten,  1899. 
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Germany — Cuntil. 

Vierfeljahrshefte  zur  Stafislik  des  Dentschen  Reichs — Contd. 

Verkehr  auf  den  deutsclien  Wasserstrasseii  in  den  Jahren 
1872  bis  1898.  Banknoten-  nnd  Wechsel-  Kurse  an  der 
Berliner  Burse,  1895-99.  Zur  Statistik  der  Preise.  Zur 
Statistik  der  Krankenversichei'ung  (1898  und  1893/98). 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  Mat/,  1900 — Statistik  des  Civil-Staats- 
dienstes  mit  besonderer  Beriicksielitigung  der  Gelialte  auf 
Grund  des  Staatsvoranschlages  pro  1900:  B.  v.  Pffugl. 
Oesterreichs  Sparcassen  iin  Jahre  1898.    I. :  E.  Ehrenherger. 

Italy — 

Gioniale  degli  Economisti,  1900 — 

July — Sul  "principio    economico :    B.    Croce.       La    legge    e    la 

questione  dell'  eniigrazif)ne  in  Italia  :  A.  Bosco.     I  progetti 

di  legge  sui  manicomi  e  la  finanza  locale :  E.  Fornasari  cJi 

Verce.     Le  coniunita,  di  villaggio  in  India :    N.  Tamasda  e 

J.  Tivaroni. 
Angiist — II  momento  ecouomico  dell'  Arte:    U.  Mazzola.     Sul 

fenomeno  economico,  lettera  a  Benedetto  Croce :    V.  Pareto. 

La   riunione   internazionale    degli    economisti :     F.    GiretH. 

Politica  ed  Economia  :   T.  Ganovai.     Nota  su  alcuui  risulta- 

menti  delle  elezioni  politiche :  A.  Bertolini. 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  May — Jit^ie,  1900 — Che  cos'  e  la 
sociologia  ?  R.  Schiattarella.  L'Automatismo  nelle  funzioni 
politiche  e  sociali :  G.  Sergi.  La  popolazione  della  Repubblica 
Argentina:  P.  Sitta.  Sopravvivenze  primitive  nci  riti  delle 
civilta  superiox'i :   G.  Pinza. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1900 — 

Lief.  3 — Buchfiihrung  fiir  schweizerische  Viehversicherungs- 
genossenschaften  :  F.  Anderegg.  Beitrage  ziir  Atiologie  der 
Prostatahypertrophien  :  Br.  A.  Joss. 

Lief.  4 — Les  caisses  d'epargne  de  la  Suisse  en  1897  :  G.  Fatio. 
L'epargne  du  monde :  G.  Fatio.  Statistischer  Beitrag  zur 
Epidemiologic  des  Keuchhustens  :  Anna  Meyer.  Die  alko- 
holfreien  Wirtschaften  der  Schweiz :  Br.  H.  0.  Schluh. 
Die  f reiwillige  Viehversicherung  im  Kanton  Appcnzell  A/Rh. 

Lief.  5 — Die  Blinden  in  der  Schweiz :  Br,  L.  Paly. 


IX. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Lihranj  during  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  September,  1900, 
arranged    alphabetically    under    the    following    heads : — (a)    Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;     (d)    Authors,   c£-c.;     (e)   Societies,   £c.   (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 
The  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  tlie  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 
Consiilar    Reports— From    Austria-Hungary,    United     States,    and    United 
Kingdom. 
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Labour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  United 
State?,  New  York  State,  New  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns— From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  I'-gypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexic-o.  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Rouiiiania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Micliigan),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  Montevideo,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quai'ter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued  : — 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

Egypt — Bulletins  et  Memoires  de  I'lnstitut  Egyptien. 

France — Anuales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  Frangais.  Journal  des 
Economistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
Revue  Geographique  internationale.  Revue  de  Statistique.  Societe  de 
Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal. 

Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung 
ixnd  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitsehrift  fiir 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economisti.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia. 

Spain — Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  Boletin  y  Revista. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Joi^rnal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chrouirle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals  and  Bulletin.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic 
Studies  and  Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c.     Sound  Currency  Committee,  Leaflets. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings, 

Canada — -The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Appointments 
Gazette.  Athena?um.  Australian  Trading  "World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  British  Trade  Journal.  Building  Societies  and  Land  Companies 
Gazette.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian.  Commercial  World.  Cotton.  Economic 
Joiu-nal.  Economic  Review.  Economist.  Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants' 
Journal.  Insurance  Post.  Insurance  Record.  Investors'  Monthly  Manual. 
Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review.  Labour  Co-partnership. 
Licensing    "World.      Machinery   Market.      Nature.      Policy-Holder.      Post 
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United  King-dom — Contd. 

Ma<;a/,ine.  Public  Health.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist. 
Tnivel.  Tuberculosis.  Anthi-opological  Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club, 
Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal. 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Jlinutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  Manchester  Literary  and  Pliilosophical 
Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Pi'occcdings 
and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
Royal  L^nited  Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society 
of  Arts' Journal.  Surveyors' Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions. 

.  .  Kv  wlioin  Presfiited 

Donatious.  (^ij^n  ^^j  purcliHSeU). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Buenos  Ai/res.      (City.)      Annuaire  Statistiqiie  de  la  ]   The  Miuiicipal    Sta- 
Ville.     ix*  annee,  1899.     Map,  8vo f      tistical  Bureau 

Austria-Hungary — 

Ackcrbau-Ministeriums.      Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des"l   The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

k.k.    (Current  numbers) J       culture 

Arbeitsstatistischen      Amtes.        Mittheilungen      des,  1   rpi     »     *. ,-.     r    u 

Heft  1   (Die  Lohnarbeitcr  der  k.k.  Kriegsmarine).  >•      t,         ,.   '     ^ 

8vo.     1900    „ .  J       Department 

Handel.     Berichte  iiber  die  Handelsbewegung  sowie"^ 

Bewertung  der  im  Jahrc  1899  ein- und  ausgefiihrtcn  I   The   Statistical    De- 

Waren  des  osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.    Svo.    1900....  )■      partment.  Ministry 
Handels.       Statistik     des    auswjirtigen,  des    iJsterr.-  |       of  Commerce 

ungarn.  Zollgebiets.     Jahr  1899.     4  vols.,  Svo J 

Statistisches    Jahrbuch    der    autonomen    Landesver-"^ 

waltung  in  den  im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Konig-  | 

reichen  und  Liinderu.    1  Jahrgang.    La  Svo.    1900.  !   Tlie  Central  Statisti- 

Statistische  Monatsclirift.     (Current  numbers) f      cal  Commission 

Statistische  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der  j 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Belgium — 

Annuaire  Statistique  dc  la  Belgique.     30"  annec,  1899."] 

Diagrams,  Svo 1  The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
Commerce  avec  les  Pays  Strangers.     Tableau  General  (       ral  Statistics 

du,  pendant  1899.     Diagrams,  la.  fol J 

Mines.   Annales  des.    Tome  v.    Livr.  3.     Annee  1900 "1  q,,      t>  i„-,      t   i 
Travail.      Les   Industries   si   domicile    en    Belgique.  >      ,^        ?  '     i.  ' 

Vol  2....     Plates,  &c..  Svo.     1900    ..„ J       ^^^V^^'^'^ent 

Hasselt.     Verslag    over    Bestuur    en    Toestaud    der  1  mi.     x,  >. 

n            i      1         lono  nr>      o  r  J-hc  Burgomastcr 

Gemeentezaken,  1898-99.     8vo J  ° 

Bulgaria — 

Commerce  de  la  Principautc  avec  les  Pays  etrangers.^ 

Statistique  du.    Mouvement  de  la  Navigation  ct  jirix      ,y.       ^.   ,•  ,•     i    t>  . 

moyens  annuels  .  .  .  pendant  1899.     Diagrams,  4to.  ^ 
ficoles  dans  la  Principautc.     Statistique  des,  pendant  j 

1895-96.     Partie  4,  fol J 


reau 


Customs  Gazette.    Jan. — Mar.,  1900 <       „     .     n  r  W  C^    ' 
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Donations — Confd. 


Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
China — Confd. 

Journal  of  China  Branch  of   Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1   mi     q     •  . 
Vol.  xxxi.     1896-97.     8vo j-  ine  toociety 

Denraark — 

Communications    statistiqucs.      4''    Scrie.      Tome   6.1 

(Prix  des  cercales  en  1899.     Salaires,  &c.,  en  1897.     m,      ai.  i    o^  «.■  ^-     i 
•b-    14-  lonn        /-  »•         J      i-      -11         J- he  State  Statistical 

Eeeoltes    en     1899.       Consommation    de    lamiiles  >      -□ 

d  ouvriers  danois.)     8ro.     1900 | 

Marine  marcliaude  efc  Navigation  cu  1899.     4to J 

Egypt— 

Comineree  extericur  de  rfigypte  pendant  1899 "]   rri       D' »    «•    ,  p 

Donancs,  Administration  des.     Eapport  dii  Directeur  i-  i     r-  /^     ^ " 

r' '    '    1         1'  •      icnn  I       ral  or  Customs 

(reneral  sur  1  exercice  1899     J 

Comite   de   Conservation   des   Jlonnments    de   I'Arfl 

Arabe.      Exercices  1897  et  1898.     Proces-Verbaux  I  m     r< 

]       o  -  (.  T7  1  <      i.    1  -       Di  i        o        f"  J-JiC  Committee 

acs   beances,    &c.      iasc.    14    et    lo.     Jrlates,    8vo.  ( 

1898-1900 J 

Postes    Egvptiennes,    Administration   des.      Eapport  l  m     t)    i.  r\ai 
,,     I'c-         •      lonr.       o  >■  Ihe  Post  Omce 

sur  1  Exercice  1899.      8vo J 

Report  on  Finances,  Administration,  and  Condition] 

of    Egypt   and    the    Soudan   in   1899.     [Cd-95.]  [  Purchased 

1900  ..! J 

Egvptian  Statistical  Tableau  for  1899.     Compiled  and  1   ,y  x?     T    tvt 

published     annually    by    R.    J.    Moss    and    Co.,  }>  ^^^^^^^J^"  ^-  ''•  ^^°^* 
Alexandria.     33rd  issue.     Sheet •. J 

France — 

Agricultiu-e,   Bulletin   du   Ministere   de   1'.       Anneel   The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

1900.     (Current  numbers)     J       culture 

Chemins    de    fer   Francais,    Statistiquc    des,    au   31] 

Dec,  1898.     Documents  divers.    1"^  Partie,  France  :  I  The      Ministry      of 

Interct  general.     2''  Partie,  France  :    Interet  local  |       Public  Works 

et  Tramways.     2  vols.,  4to J 

Finances,    Ministere    des.      Bulletin   de    Statistiquc  1   rp,         m--    •  ,  j- 

»     1      T  '  •  1  i-  '         //-I  4.  ti  1        J-he      Ministrv      or 

et    de   Legislation   comparee.      (Current    monthly  >      -p. 

numbers)  J 

Tableau  decennal  du  Commerce  de  la  France.    1887-96. 1   The    British    Board 

2  vols.     Fol J       of  Trade 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  et  de  la"!   t.      i        j 
Banque.     Livr.  13.     8vo.     1900 j  Purchased 

Germany — 

Auswiirtiger    Handel   des   deutschen    ZoUgebiets   im"^ 

Jabre  1899.     Theil  1,  Verkehr  mit  den  einzehien  I 

Landern  in  1899,  1898,  und  1897.      Hefte   1—23,  | 

4to I 

Krankenversicherung.     Statistik  der,  im  Jahre  1897.  !  The  Imperial  Statis- 

Einleitiing.     4to.     1900 {       tical  Bureau 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich.     21''' 

Jahrgang,  1900.     Diagrams.     8vo 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 

Jahrgang  1900.     Heft  2,  4to j" 
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donations. 


Ky  wliorii  Freseiited 
(wlieii  not  purclmsed). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Gerzaany — Contd. 

Woltausstcllung   zu   Paris,   1900.     Deutsches   Rcicli."! 

Verzoichniss  der  auf  clem  Grebietc  der  Hygiene  und  I 

der  sonst  vom   K.    Gesundheitsamte  vorbereiteten  f 

Vorfulinnigen.       xxiii  +  143    pp.      8to.      1900...  J 

Prussia.      Zeitsclirift  des  K.  Preuss.  Stat.  Bureaus. 

1S99,  Heft  4.     1900,  Hefte  1  und  2 

Saxon  11 — 

Kaleuder  luid  Statistiscbcs  Jabrbuch  fiir  1901.   8vo. 
Zoitscbrift  des  K.  Saebsiseben  Statistiscbcn  Bureaus. 

Heft«  1  und  2,  1900.     4to 

Berlin.       Die     Berliner     A'olkszablimg     von     1895. 

Tbeil  1.     4to.     1900  

Hamburg — 

Haniburgs  Handel  und  Scbiffabrt,  1899.     La.  4to. 
Statistik    des   Hamburgiscben    Staates.      Heft   19, 
Hiilfte  2,  Volksziibluug  2  Dee.,  1895.    4to 


Tbe  Hcaltli  Bureau 


Tbe  Eoyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


Tbe  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 

Tbe  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Tbe   Statistical    Bu- 
■reau 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistics  Industriale.     Fasc.  2a,'] 

3a,  13«.     1900 

Annali  di  Statistica.     Atti  della  Commissione  per  la 

Statistica  giudiziaria  civile  e  penale.     Sessione  del 

Luglio  e  del  Dicembre,  1899.     2  vols.,  8vo 

Movimento  Comnierciale  del  Regno  nell'  anno  1899. 

Part.*  1  e  3.     Diagrams,  fol i^  Tlie    Director-Gene- 

Scioperi.     Statistica  degli,  avvenuti  nell'  Industria  e  ral  of  Statistics 

neir  Agricoltura  durante  1898.     8vo 

Statistica  delle  Elezioni  generali  politicbe  3  e  10  Giugno, 

1900.     8vo 

Statistica  dei  Ricoverati  in  Osjiedali  pubblici  e  privati 

e   in    altri  Istituti  di    Assistenza  nell'  anno  1898. 

8vo 


J 


Japan — 

Resume  statistique  de  I'Empire  du  Japon. 
[1898.]     Maps,  &c.,  Svo.     1900    


14""  anni 


':!;} 


Tbe   Statistical 
reau 


Su- 


ral of  Statistic- 


Mexico — 

Boietin  deniografico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  1898.~] 

AnoIII,Xo.3    (Movimiento  de  Poblacion  en  1897.)  |   ^,^^    Director-Gene- 

La.  Svo.     1899 )■ 

Censo  general  de  la  Republica,  1895.     Resumen  del  I 

Censo.     La.  8vo.,  19Q0    J 

Norway — 

.\rbei(bTkommis,-<ionens    Socialstatistik.       Bind    IV^."" 
(Tabcller.)     (Invalides  en  1894,  cause  et  duree  de 

rinvulidite  .  .  .)     8vo.,  1900 

Cbcmins  de  fer  publics,  en  1898-99.     (329)    

Finances  des  communes  pendant  1895.     (330) 


Tbe   Central    Statis- 


x-iuuiiLcs  ues  uuiiiiiiiiiit;.'^  pi'iiuuut  xovo.       yo-j^j)    i     j.ijc     v/ciiuai     u 

Hospices  d'Alienes.    Statistique  des,  pour  1898.    (331)  '"      tical  Bureau 
Instruction  publique.    Statistique  pour  1896.    (334).... 
Maisons  centrales  penitentiaires.     Statistique  des,  pour 

1897-98.     (328)   

Navigation.    Statistique  de  la,  pendant  1898.    (333).... J 
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Donations —  Contd. 


Uouations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased) . 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Norway — Could. 
Prisons  departementales.     Statistique  des,  pour  1898.  "1   The   Central   Statis 


(332) J  tical  Bureau 

jrway.    Official  publication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  "1  Ministry    of    Public 

1900.     626  +  xxxiv  pp.     Plates,  la.  Svo.     1900 J  Instruction 

Iristiania.      Beretning    fra    Kristiania    Sundhcds- 1  The             Municipal 

kommission  for  1899.     Diagrams,  8vo.     1900    J  Health  Department 


Portugral — 

Caniinhos  de  t'erro.  Elementos  estatisticos  dos,  1877-98."^ 

Fol 

Estatistica   criminal  c   disciplinar  do  Exei'cito,  anno 

1898.     8vo 

Lista  dos  navios  de  guerra  e  mercantes  de  Marinha 

portugueza,  1  Jan.,  1900.     8vo [  The    Director-Gene- 

Kelatorio,  propostas  de  lei  e  documcntos  .  .  .     Sessao  f      ral  of  Statistics 

1900.      (Finance,    Trade,   Taxation,    Movement   of 

Population.)     Diagrams,  fol 

Lisbon.    Cousumo  era  Lisboa.    Estatistica  dos  generos 

sujeitos   a  panta  dos  direitos  de  consume.     Annos 

1890-98.     38  pp.,  Svo.     1899 J 

Porto.        Boletim  mensal    de     Estatistica    sanitaria.  1   The   Municipal  Sta- 

Jan. — Feb.,  1900.     Svo J       tistical  Bureau 

Roumania — 

Bulletin   statistique.     Annee  5,  1900 — 1901.     No.  l."|   rpj      q-   -■  -■     i    p 
Resultats    provisoires  du  denombrement   de    1899.  y  is  i 

8T0 J  ^'^^^ 

Bucharest.     Anuarul  Statistic  al  Orasului  Bucuresci,  "1   The  Municipal   Sta- 
pe  Anul  1897.     Diagrams,  Svo.     1899 J       tistical  Bureau 

Russia — 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financiere  et  de  legislation.^ 

(Current  numbers.)     La.  Svo | 

Fonds  d'Etat  russes  et  autres  valeurs  mobilieres  creees  !  The  Editor,  Bulletin 

en  Russie.    Budgets.    Cliemins  de  fer.    Conversions.  \       Russe 

Circulation  fiduciaire.     2"''<'  edition.  (Bulletin  russe  j 

de  Stat.)     168  pp.,  fol.     1900  J 

Prices  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.    Diagram-"!   The   Department    of 

maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbers) /      Trade 

Prix  moyens  des  marchandises  en  gros  sur  les  princi- 1  rr,  .^j-.   •,i , .        e 

paux   marches   russes   et   etrangers   pour    1890-99.  >■      t;-.  "    -^ 

4to " J       ^'"^"^^ 

Finland.     Annuaire    Statistique    pour    la    Finlande.  "1   The  Central  Statist!- 

21'' annee.     1900.     Svo /      cal  Bureau 

Servia — 

Annuaire    Statistique    du    Royaume    de   Serbie.      S*"  T   The   Statistical    Bu- 


J^VTl 

tome,  1896-97.     Svo.     1900.... J       reau 

atistique  du  Commerce  exterieur  pour  1899.     4to.  \  TheCus 
1900 f      ment 


Spain — 

Tablas  de  valores  para  la  importacion  y  exportacion  "1  rpi       T)'  ^    \    •  C 

de  mercancias  del  aiio  de   1899.      Edicion  oficial.  >•      ^^i     /^i     ^ 
g  I       ral  of  Customs 
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Miscellanea, 
Donations — Contd. 


[Sept. 


Houations. 


Hy  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Could. 
6\7eden — 

Bidrafi  till  Sveriges  Officdela  StatistiJc — 

E.  Sjofart.  1878.     (Sliippiiig)  "^ 

]).  Fabriker  ocli  Handtvevk,  1898.     (Industries)  .... 
>'.  Jonlbruk  och  Eoskapsskotsel,  1898.     (Agricul- 
ture)   

O.  Lamltmateriet,  1899.     (Surveys) 

P.  Underrisningsvasendet,  1897-99.      (Education.)  | 
3  parts  ^ 

La  Suede,  son  peuple  et  son  Industrie,  expose  liis- 
torique  et  statistique  ....  plates,  diagrams.  8to. 
Stockliolm,  1900 

Stockholm.  Bcriittelse  till  Kongl.  Medicinalstyrelsen 
oni  Allmiinna  Helsotillstandet  i  Stockholm  .  .  .  .  af 
Stockliohns  Helsovardsniimnd.     Arct  1899.     8vo J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Switzerland — 

Assurances.     Eapport  sur  les  Entreprises  privees  en  "1   The  Federal  Assur- 

matiere  d'Assurances  en  1898.     Diagrams.     4to J       ance  Bureau 

Commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  I'Etranger  en  1899.     Sta-"1  The  Federal  Depart- 

tistique  du.     Diagrams.     La.  fol /      ment  of  Custoins 

Recrues.    Examen  pedagcgiquc  des,  en  automne,  1899.  \  The  Federal  Statisti- 

Maps.     4to J       cal  Bureau 

Genera.    BibliotliequePublique.    Compte-rendu  pour  \  rni     t  k 

1899.     8vo /  -^"^  i-iDrary 

Schweizerischen    Handels-     luid     Industrie     Verein.' 

Bericht  fiber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz  im  \-  The  Association 
Jahr  1899.     4to 


United  States — 

Agriculture.     Deimrtment  of.    Crop  Reporter.     (Cur^ 
rent    numbers),  also  Section  of   Foreign    Markets 
Bulletin  No.  19.      Our  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricul 
tui-al  products,  1890-99.    Circular  No.  22.    Agricul-  ^ 
tural  imports  and  export.*,  1895-99.     8vo I 

Agriculture.  Yearbook  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  \ 
Agriculture,  1899.     Plates.     8vo J 

Census.  Uistory  and  growtli  of  the  United  States'] 
Census,  prepared  tor  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  I 
Census  bv  Carroll  D.  Wright,  assisted  by  W.  C.  [ 
Hunt.     967  pp.     8vo.     1900    J 

Debt.  Montiily  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cashl 
in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets I 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.  Monthly  [ 
Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United"! 
States  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1899.  2  vols.,  > 
maps  and  diagrams,  4to J 

Labor.  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissionei  ofT 
Labor,  1899.  (Water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  I 
under  private  and  municipal  ownership.)  983  pp.,  f 
8vo.     1900   J 

Mariflanil.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  8th  \ 
Annual  Report  for  1899.     8vo.     1900 J 


The   Department   of 
Agriculture 


The     U.S.     Depart- 
ment of  Labour 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 


The   U.S. 
Labour 


Dept.    of 


The  Bureau 


'  >  The  University 
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Donations — Contd. 

,  Hv  H  lioiii  Presented 

Donations.  .     f„.i;^.i,  ^^  purchased). 

(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Iseir    Yorl-    State.      Library   Bulletin.      Legislation,] 

]S'o.  12.     Mav,  1900.     Trend  of  Legislation  in  the  \  The  State  University 

United  States.     8vu.     1900  J 

Wisconsin.     Uiiiversitv  of.    Bulletin  No.  35.    Parts  8 

and  9.     March,  1900.     8vo 

New    York.     Public    Library.      Bulletin.      (Current  1   rri     t -i 

numbers)  : |  ^^'^  ^^^^'^''5' 

Colonies — 
Porto  Hico.     Census  of  Porto    Rico,  taken  under  ~"| 

direction  of  War  Department.     Bulletin  No.  1.  j  ^pi        -ixr        t^ 
Total  jjopulation  bv  departments,  municipal  dis-  }■  .  l^    ' 

tricts,  cities,  aud  wards.     No.  2.     Population  by  j  ^ 

age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  &c.     8vo.     1900 J 

Mineral  Industry,  Tlie.     1899.     Vol.  viji,  8vo.     1900....  Purchased 
American    Academy  of  Political  aud  Social  Science.^ 

Sup])lements   to   Annals.       (1)    Corporations    and  | 

Public  Welfare.     (2)  Selected  official  documents  of  }>  The  Academy 

the  South  African  Eepnblic  and  Great  Britain  ...    | 

2  vols.,  8vo.     1900 J 

American  Economic  Association.     Economic  Studies."] 

Vol.  iv,  No.  6.     Effects  of  recent  changes  in  Mone-  i  ;•„,       ,         .     . 

tary    Standards  upon  the  distribution  of  Wealth,  f  ^^^^  Association 

Dec.,  1899.     12mo J 

John  Crerar  Library  rChicagol.    Fifth  Annual  Report  "1   „,,      ^  ., 

for  1899.     8vo.     .:.... ...: |  ^^"^  Librarian 

International — 

Bulletin      International      des      Douanes.       (Current  "1   nn     -n       j    c  m     ^ 
numbers.)     8vo /  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^f  Trade 

In.slitut  international  de  Statistique.   Bulletin.  Tome  1   TheDirector-General 
xi.     2'  et  derniere  livraison J       of  Statistics,  Rome 


(b)    India  aud  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India  for  1894-95  to"^ 

1898-99.     15  issue.     Fol 

Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India. 
[1898-99  and  before.]     7th  issue.     Fol 


The   Statistical    Bu- 


Judicial   and    Administrative    Statistics   for    British  |>      reau,  Government 

India  for  1898-99  and   the  four  preceding  years.  of  India 

4th  issue.     Fol 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     I7th  issue.     Fol.     1900 

Trade  of  India.     Review  of,  in  1899-1900.     Fol J 

Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India"^ 

during    1898-99.     Statement   exhibiting,   35th   No.  j 

(2070    1900 }.  The  India  Office 

Statistical  Abstract  relating   to   British   India   from  j 

1889-90  to  1898-99.     34th  No.  [Cd.  367.]     1900  ....J 
East  India  (Famine).     Papers  regarding  the  Famine' 

and   relief   operations   during    1899-1900.     2  vols.  \-  Purchased 

[Cd-205.]     [Cd-206.]     1900  
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd. 


[Sept. 


DoiiHtluiis. 


IJy  xvliom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Income  and   Expenditure   from   1888-89  to  1893-99."^ 

(203.)    1900 I 

Indian   Expenditure  Commission.     First  Report   (in  | 

2  vols).      [C-8258J  and  [C -8259.]     1896.     Vol.3.' 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  &e.    [Cd-130.]    1900.  Vol.  4. 

Final  Report.     [Cd-131.]    1900... j 

Indian    Plague   Commission,    1898-99.      Minutes   of  | 

Evidence.    Vols.  1 — 3.     Maps,  diagrams,  &c.     1900J 
Bengal.     Report  on  the    Administration   of  Bengal,  "1  The  Lieut  enant- 

1898-99.     Maps,  fol.     1900  /    Governor  of  Bengal 


S  Purchasetl 


1 


The  Society 


East  India  Railway.     108tli  Report  of  the  Directors, ^ 

27th    June,    1900  ;    also  Statement   giving   certain  I   The  East  India  Rail- 
details  of  working   of    Railway   for   twenty   years  |        way 
ending  31st  Dec,  1899.     2  parts.     Fol.     1900  J 

Bombay  Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic -Society.     Jom-nal. 
A'ol.xx.     No.  55.     1S99.     Plates,  8vo _ 

British  South  Africa  Company — 

Information  as  to  ^Miniiiff  in  Rhodesia  supplied  to  tlie  1  ,,,,     ^ 

Company.      112  pp.     Maps,  4to.     190o' „ j  Ihe  Company 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Session    1809.      Sessional   Papers.      Vols.    8,    Public^ 

Works,    Railways    and    Canals.      9,   Marine    and 

Fisheries.     10,  Shipping,  Postmaster.    11,  Interior. 

12,  Indian  Affairs,  X.W.  Police    

Session  19tX).     Sessional  Papers — 

Canadian  Archives.    Report  for  1899 

Criminal  Statistics  for  1898-99 

Department  of  Interior.     Annual  Report  for  1899. 

Plates  and  maps  i   Sir   J.  G.  Bourinot, 

Experimental  Farms.     Reports  for  1899.     Plates....}       K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

Geographical  Survey  Department.    Report  for  1899. 
Map  .' 

Mail    Service    in    Yukon    Territory.      Report    on 
certain  expenditures  for.     1900    

Public  printing  and  stationery.     Report  of  Depart- 
ment for  1898-99 

Purchase  of  Emergency  Rations  for  Troops.    Report 

of  Committee  re.     1900 J 

Dividends  remaining  unpaid,  and  unclaimed  balances"] 

in  Chartered  Banks.     1899   


Chartered   Banks. 

numbers)  

Ontario.     Bureau 

8vo.     1900    


Montlily  Reports  on.      (Current 
of    Industries.     Report  for  1898. 


)-  Mr.  N.  S.  Garland 


I  The 


Bureau 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Re])ort  of  the  Registrar  for  1899.^ 
Fol I 

Marriages,  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  thereof.    Tabu- 
lar statements  for  1897-99.     Fol 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1899.    Diagram. 
Fol.     2  copies  J 


!   The    Agent-General 
[       for  the  Cape 
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Donations — Contd. 

^        ..  Hv  wliotii   Pre>eiit6il 

I^'""''"'"S-  ^vheniiotpurcl.Hsedi. 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Confd. 
Mauritius — 

Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  lor  1899.     Fol ]    The     Mauritius 

Mauritius  Civil  List,  1900.     8vo J        GoTcrnment 

New  South  Wales  — 

>'ew  Soutli  Wales.     Statistics,  history,  and  resources.  1   The    Agent-G-eneral 

166  pp.     Map,  8vo.     1900 J       of  N.S.  Wales 

.      .  1                             i   1  V  r  Messrs.  Gr.  Street  and 

Another  copy,  presented  by <        p 

Statistical  Register  for  1899.    Parts  4,  Commerce.    5,"^, 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics.  6,  Manufactories  and  | 

Works.    7.  Education,  Science,  and  Art,    8,  Agricid-  [  TheGovcrnmentSta- 

ture.     9,  Land  Settlement  (Sec.  2,  Eural  Holdings)   {      tistician 
Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1898-99.  | 

ilap.     Svo.     12th  issue J 

New  Zealand- 
Friendly   Societies.      23rd    Anniial    Report    bv    the"1 

Registrar  for  1899.     Fol ' I  ^j^^  Reai^trar 

Old   Age  Pensions.     Report  for  the  year  ended  31st  |  °  * 

Mar.,  1900.     3  pp.,  fol J 

Labour  Department.     9th  Annual  Report  for  1899 —  1   m     t»        i. 

1900.     Fol )  ^^'^  Department 

South  Australia — 

Annual    Report    of    Registrar  -  General    of    Births,  "I    The  Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  1899 J        ral 

School  of   Mines  and  Industries  and  Technological^ 

Museum.      Annual    Reports,    with    statements    of  i    t.^         tt    i     .,       t-v 
•  ,  1  j-i-  •     i.       4.      '  *      f  Mr.      Herbert       D. 

receipts  and  expenditure,  instructors    reports,  &c.,  )■       p 

for    1898-99,    ■with   geological   map   to    accompany  |  "  • 

report  for  1899.     2  vols.,  plates,  8vo j 

Straits  Settlements — 

Tlic  Perak    Government  Gazette.      (Current  weekly  "I   The         Government 


} 


numbers)  J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Roval  Societv  of  Tasmania.     Pajiers  and  Proceedings  1    -t.,     o     ■ 
tor  1898-99.     Plates,  &c.,  8vo.     1900  j      ^  »ociet\ 

Victoria- 
Australasian  Statistics  for  1898 ") 

Statistical  Register  for  1899.      Appendix  to  Part  4,  |  rp,  iff 

Mxiuicipal  Finances.     Part  9,  Social  Condition )■  ^^      Assistant 

Statistical    Register    for    1899!      Part   1,    Bluebook.  |      <>ovcrnment  Statist 

Part  2,  Intercliauge    J 

"Western  Australia — 

Annual    Report   of   Collector   of    Customs,    &c.,    for  "1   The      Collector      of 

1899.  Fol /      Customs 

Diagram  showing  output  of  Gold,  1886-99.     Sheet  ...."^ 

Gold  mining  statistics  for  1898.     Map,  fol j   ,,.,         a       f  r*  i 

Supplements     to     Government     Gazette,    containing  )■  ^^^f     Ageiit-ijcuerai 
Monthly    Mining    Statistics    for    February— May.  |       tor  vv. Au>rralia 

1900.  Fol J 


Donations — Contd. 


[Sept.. 


Hv  wliom  Presenlei' 
(wlieii  not  piirclmscd). 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Western  Australia — Contd. 

St;Ui^tir:ll     Eogi.-iter    for    1808.      Part    9,    Keligion,^ 

hospitals,  cliaritable  iustitulious,  &c j 

SJtatistical  Register  for  1899.    Parts  2,  Public  Finauce;  I  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

4,  Interchange f     ral  for  W.Australia 

Year-Book  for  1898-99.     11th  year  of  issue.     Vol.  i.  | 

Maps,  &c.,  8ro.     1900    J 

Australasia — 

Wragge's  Australasian  Almanac  and  Weather  Guide  for  1    Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Land  and  Sea.    1900.    Maps,  &c.,  8vo.     Brisbane.../      Gotch 


liefl 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom — 

Bankruptcy.     17th  Annual  Eejiort  by  Board  of  Trade, 

under  Section  131  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883. 

(316.)     1900    

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers) 

Customs.     44th  Report  of  Commissioners  for  the  year  1 

ended  31st  March,  1900.    8vo.    [Cd-319,]    1900  ....  / 
Factoi'ies  and  Worksliops.     Annual  Report  of  Chief 

Inspector  for  1899.     Plates.     [Cd-223.]     1900 
Foreign  Trade  and  Commerce.     Accounts  relating  to  "1 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  certain  Foreign  Countries  \ 

and  British  Possessions.    (Current  nximbers.)    1900  J 
Friendly  Societies.      Reports  of  Chief  Registrar  for"! 

1899.     Part  A.     (30.)     1900 J 

Labour.     Report  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wages  ^ 

and  Sliding  Scales  in  the  United  Kinadom.    (1900.) 

Svo.     [Cd-144.]     1900  ."! ! 

Labour.     Rejjort  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on  wages  and  \ 

earnings  of  agricultural    labourers   in   the    United 

Kingdom,     with     statistical     tables     and      charts.  | 

[Cd-346.]     1900 J 

Mint.      30th  Annual  Report  of  Deputy  Master  and 

Comptroller    of    the    Mint,    1899.      Plates.      Svo. 

[Cd-259.]     1900 

Merchant  Shipping,  1899.     Tables    showing  progress 

of  British  Merchant  Shipping.     (218.)     1900  

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  United  Kingdom.   Annual 

Statement  for  1899.     rCd-214.]     1900   

Railway  Accidents.  Return  of,  during  1899.  [Cd-169.] 

1900 

Railwav  Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1899. 

[Cd-262.]     1900 

Shipping     Casualties     during     the     vear      1898-99. 

Abstra.-t  of.     Maps.     [Cd-318.]     1900 

Statistical  Abstract  for  principal  and  other  Foreign 

countries,  1888—1897-98.     8vo.     [Cd-69.]     1900 
Trade  of  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 

British  Possessions.     Annual  Statement  for  1899. 

[Cd-187.]     1900 J 

Accidents    to   Railway    Servants.      Report   of  Royal! 

Commission  on.     Part  2.     [Cd-42.]     1900    [ 

Aced    Deserving    Poor.       Report    of    Departmental  j 

Committee.     [Cd-67.]     1900   J 


The  Inspector-Gene- 
ral in  Bankruptcy 

The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Commissioners 

The  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories 

The  Board  of  Trade 
The  Chief  Registrar 


The  Labour  Depart  - 
ment.  Board  of 
Trade 


The  Deputy  Master 


Tiie  Board  of  Trade 


Purchased 
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iJv  wlioiii  Presenled 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(3.) 


(f)  United  King-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

Armv  Estimates  for  1900-01.     (67.)     1900    

Civil"  Service  Estimates  for  1900-01 

Xavy  Estimates  for  1900-01.     (41.)     1900     

Colonial    Produce   of    Spirits.      (Restricti(5iis.) 

1899  

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.    52nd  Report.    [Cd-81.] 

1900  

Liquor  Licensing  Laws.  Royal  Commission  on.    Index 

to  Minutes  of  Evidence.  '  [C-9379-I.1     1899    j 

Local    Taxation    Returns   (England).     Year  189(5-97,  1 

Parts  4  and  6.     Year  1897-98,   Parts  4,  6,  and  7.  j 

Summary.     1899     

Local  Taxation.    Rojal  Commission  ou.    Memoranda  | 

on    Classification    and    Incidence    of   Imperial    and  I 

Local  Taxes.     [C-952S.]     1899    | 

Meteorological  Council.     Report  of,  to  Roval  Society  )-  Purchased 
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Agricultural  Statistics  for  1899.     [Cd-143.]     1900.... 
Congested  Districts  Board.    9th  Report  for  1899-1900. 

[Cd-239.]     1900.     Svo. 

Education.        Report    of    Commissioners    for    1898. 
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Judicial  Statistics,  Ireland.     1897,  Part   1,  Criminal 
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2  vols 

Local  Government  Board.     27th  Annual  Report  for 
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.  .  .     258  pp.,  maps  and  diagram,  8vo.     [1900] J 

Gilman  {Nicholas  Paine).     A  Dividend  to  Labor.     AT 
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America    (Industrial   Insurance),  1875-1900.      xii  +  [  •' 
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Johannis    {Artvro   J.    de).      A   proposito    del    libro    di"l 

E.   Zola.     "  Fecondita."     Appunti    di,     87  pp.,    8vo.  \  The  Author 

Firenze,  1900    J 

Jv.raschek    {Fr.    v.).      Otto    Hiibner's    Geographisch- T 

Statistische    Tabellen    aller    Lander   der   Erde.      49  V  The  Compiler 

Ausgabe  fiir  1900.     Obi.  8vo J 
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On  the  DiSTRiBUTiox  of  Population  in  England  and  Walks,  and  its 
Progress  in  the  Period  of  Ninety  Years  from  1801  to  1891. 
By  Tho-Mas  a.  Welton,  F.C.A. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20th  November,  1900. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Atebttby,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

I  THINK  ifc  has  never  occurred  to  any  statistician  to  depict  in  a 
compreliensive  manner  tlie  distribution  of  our  population  in  1801, 
or  its  progress  since  that  date. 

The  condition  of  things  in  1801  was,  that  whilst  a  comroence- 
ment  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  our  manufactures  and 
mines,  things  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  and  there  was  no  town 
outside  London  which  contained  so  many  as  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  those  which  had  at  the  least  4,000  inhabitants  I 
make  to  have  been  112,  and  there  were  smaller  towns,  ranging 
from  a  population  of  1,000  upwards,  to  the  number  of  457.  Some 
other  places,  with  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  had  essentially  the 
character  of  towns,  but  I  find  it  would  lead  to  difficulty  and 
confusion  if  any  attempt  Avere  made  to  notice  these.  Even  of  the 
smaller  towns  with  1,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  as  many 
as  63  were  so  mixed  up  with  rural  populations,  that  I  have 
found  it  better  to  merge  them  in  the  mass,  except  where  I  have 
expressly  stated  otherwise.  This  I  could  the  better  do,  as  their 
collective  population  was  not  great  enough  to  affect  materially  the 
apparent  average  density  of  population  in  rural  districts. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  define  a  town  as 
being  an  aggregation  of  dwellings  within  a  narrow  compass, 
whether  constituted  as  a  municipality  or  not,  and  whether  under 
several  authorities  or  one ;  but  above  all,  a  market  for  the  supply 
of  surrounding  dist,ricts. 

The  metropolis  might  in  1801  be  liberally  estimated  to  extend 
over  44,000  acres,  and  to  contain  about  922,000  inhabitants.  Other 
places  of  importance  are  set  down  as  follows: — 
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Manchester.. 
Liverpool  .. 
Birniiiigliam 

Bristol 

Plvmouth  .. 
Portsuioutii 


Acres.  I    Population. 


5,  too 

4,600 
4,000 
3,600 
2,750 
2,800 


91,432 
79,910 
68,728 
56,8;i7 
42,110 
41,366 


Leeds  

Newcaatle-on-Tyne 

Norwich 

Batli     

Slu-lliohl  

Nottiujjham    


Acres. 

Population. 

2,600 

39,865 

2,600 

39,000 

2,400 

35,699 

2,200 

32,824 

-.350 

32,785 

2,150 

31,347 

As.  respects  the  districts  not  included  in  towns,  part  of  them 
cannot  strictly  be  called  rural.  Certain  populous  areas  Avhere 
manufactures,  mining,  and  other  industrial  pui'suits  occupied  a 
large  number  of  people,  were  even  in  1801  inhabited  more  densely 
than  were  purely  agricultural  district.s  :  their  total  extent  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  about  346,796  acres. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
divisions  and  in  Wales,  extensive  districts  were  very  sparsely 
peopled,  the  areas  of  such  di.stricts  including  mountains,  moors, 
and  wastes  to  a  great  extent  unavailable  save  for  the  pasturage  of 
a  few  sheep. 

Finally,  there  were  tbe  broad  and  cultivated  plains,  on  which 
agriculture  was  by  far  the  most  important  pursuit,  and  the 
distribution  of  population  in  these  was  not  very  unequal,  tending 
to  a  higher  level  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and 
falling  to  a  minimum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sparsely  peopled 
districts  in  the  north. 

To  show  all  these  facts  by  counties  would  be  too  tedious;  and 
would  also  fail  to  convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  as 
that  which  may  be  attained  by  means  of  larger  subdivisions.  I 
have  therefore  ventured  to  cut  up  the  country  into  thirteen 
divisions,  unequal  in  magnitude  and  dissimilar  in  cliaracter,  tlie 
statistics  of  which  are  appended. 

It  has  been  borne  in  mind,  in  ari-anging  these  divisions,  that 
evejy  great  centre  of  trade,  like  the  metropolis,  radiates  its 
influence  over  an  extensive  area,  limited  generally  by  the  means 
of  access  to  it ;  for  instance,  any  place  which  has  equally  convenient 
access  to  two  centres  of  trade  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  boundary 
line  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  The  metropolitan 
district  has  been  laid  out  in  a  nearly  circular  form,  irrespective  of 
county  boundaries,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  group  "registration  counties  "  so  as  not  to  seriously  violate  this 
principle.  In  Appendix  A  I  have  explained  the  limits  of  the 
thirteen  areas. 

The  census  of  1801  gave  less  infottnation  as  to  the  actual 
populations  of  small  towns  and  subdivisions  of  ancient  parishes 
than  that  which  was  furnished  in  1891,  so  that  in  order  to  avoid 
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(as  far  as  may  be)  the  use  of  estimates,  the  towns  are  re[)reseTited. 
in  the  tables  which  accompany  this  paper  by  small  districts 
(parishes  or  townships)  or  gi'oups  of  such  districts,  such  as  in 
1891  nearly  corresponded  with  the  actual  towns,  but  usually  far 
exceeded  them  in  extent.  Small  towns  rarely  cover  more  than 
400  to  600  acres,  usually  much  less,  and  any  acreage  beyond  may 
in  genei-al  be  treated  as  part  of  tlie  open  country,  save  only  in 
cases  where  a  town  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  populous  mining  or 
manufacturing  districts.  From  the  gross  population  and  area  of 
the  districts  representing  towns,  it  is  thus  practicable  to  throw  off 
by  estimation  a  large  extent  of  land,  with  an  approximately  true 
population,  and  thus  to  represent  the  more  coiTectly  the  ino-re- 
dients  of  which  the  entire  population  is  composed. 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  facts  for  the  whole  country  in  1801 
we  have  the  following  table  :  — 


Summary  No.  1. 

i„rps*       I    PopuUition, 
-icre..         1          jy(^j_ 

Density 
per  Acre. 

London  

44,000 

112,294 

80,743 

99,777 

346,796 

2,61 1,603 

8,768,581 

25,254,091 

922,000 
1,400,762 
472,513 
301,742 
227,593 
846,674 
651,359 
4,069,893 

20-95 
12-47 

3 '0  2 

0-66 
0-32 
o'07 
o"i6 

112  towns  from  4,000  to  92,000  inhabitants.... 
170           „           2,000  „     3,999           „ 
224           ,,           1,000  ,,     1,999           ), 
Populous  areas  

Areas  surrounding  towns   

Kural  districts  sparsely  peopled "f"  

Other  rural  disti'ictsj  

England  and  ^Vales  

37,317,885 

8,892,536 

*  The  acreage  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1891. 

t  Including  8  towns  of  above  i,coo  inhabitants;  total  population,  io,OsO. 

t  „        55  „  .,  „  73,700. 


The  acreage  atti'ibuted  to  the  towns  is  doubtless  too  laro-e,  but 
if  it  were  diminished,  the  area  attributed  to  the  surroundino- 
districts  would  not  be  sufficiently  increased  to  lower  appreciably 
their  average  density  0-32  per  acre.  The  total  2,611,603  acres 
includes  a  belt  of  districts  around  the  circumference  of  London 
proper,  which  even  in  1891  could  not  reasonably  be  held  to  have 
been  so  far  absorbed  or  assimilated  as  to  owe  their  rate  of  progress 
mainly  to  the  general  growth,  and  which  belt,  therefore,  has  been 
separately  shown  in  the  appended  tables.  Even  beyond  this  belt, 
many  places  show  large  increases  of  population  representing  new 
residents  working  in  London. 

On  reviewing  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen  : — 

(a.)  That  urban  populations,  including  most  of  the  small 
towns,  amounted  to  about  35  per  cent,  of  total 
population. 

2  N  2 
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(h.)  That  the  rural  districts,  exclusive  of  areas  surroundirifr 
towns,  mostly  of  a  rural  character,  included  91  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area. 

(c.)  That  the  areas  classed  as  "populous"  were  less  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

(J.)  That  whilst  density  of  population  in  the  sparsel}'-  peopled 
districts  averaged  o"074  per  acre  (or  47  per  square  mile), 
in  the  better  peopled  rural  districts  the  density  averaged 
o'i6i  2)er  acre  (or  103  per  square  mile). 

The  area  and  density  attributed  to  towns  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  strictly  correct.  Smaller  areas  and  higher  densities  would 
doubtless  have  been  arrived  at,  could  we  have  laid  down  scientific 
boundaries.  In  London  the  highest  local  density  of  central 
districts  was  found  to  be  nearly  300  per  acre ;  many  of  such 
districts,  however,  attained  no  more  than  150  to  200  persons  per 
acre.  Cities  of  less  magnitude  may  in  general  have  had  less 
closely  packed  central  populations,  but  the  outer  parts  in  all  cases 
would  fall  to  a  much  lower  level,  sinking  perhaps  at  the  lowest  to 
about  one  or  two  persons  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  certain  facts  for  the  thirteen 
divisions  taken  separately,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  The  numher,  per  million  acres,  of  towns  of  1,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  aud  the  proportion  pei-  cent,  of  total 
population  living  in  such  towns. 

(b.)  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  aci-eage  occupied  by  "  populous 
"  districts,"  also  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  total 
population  inhabiting  same. 

(c.)  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  acreage  occnpied  by  rural 
districts,  distinguishing  those  sparsely  peopled'  in  1^91. 

(<l.)   The  density  of  population  in  each  class  of  rural  districts. 

(e.)  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  population  living  in  rural 
distiicts,  including  those  which  are  sparsely  jieoplcd. 

'  Tliis  means  liaviiig  less  tliaii  80  iriliabitaiits  jier  scjuare  mile. 
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1801. 


Cumberland,  kc 

Diirliaiii,  &c 

I^ortli  and  East  Ridings 

West  Riding  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Lincohi,  Notts,  &c 

Stafford,  Warwick,  &c 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 

Gloucester,  Devon,  &c.... 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c 

Metropolitan  circle    

Northampton,  &c 

Norfolk,  &c 

England  and  Wales... 


Number 


101 

8-7 

9-3 

260 

28-7 

12-3 

28-3 

9-3 

18-0 

15-6 

170 

16-2 

11-8 


15-3 


Per- 
centage 


33 

37 


45 
-3 
43 
■«7 

29 

27 

57 
•9 

-3 


36 


A.  P()[)ulous. 

Acreage. 

Popu- 

liitinn. 

2 

7 

Gk 

13 

Sh 

6 

1 

2 

i 

1 

4 

I 

1 

3 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

zi 

Rural  Acreii 


Sparse. 


71 
63 
65 

28 
13 
7 
2 
44 
17 


23i- 


Other. 


26 
30 
31 

67 
86 

83 
53 
75 
8^ 
80 

87 
96 


6/1 


/.  Ilural  l)i:iisitv. 


Sparse. 


0-06 

0-06 

0-08 

0-08 

0-08 

0-08 

0161 

0-07 

008 

010 

0-10 


007 


Otlier. 


o"i2 
0-13 
0"i3 
o'i9 

0'2I 

o"i4 
o"i7 
o'i4 
o-i8 
o"i6 
o-i8 
0-17 
o'i6 


o'i6 


c.  Rural 
Popu- 


G6 
49 
66 
37 
34 
68 
44 
81 
62 
68 
30 
76 
75 
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*  Including  the  sixty-three  towns  of   1,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  merged  in  rural 
.s. 
t  A  small  area,  the  population  of  which  has  decreased  since. 


The  ordinary  average  number  of  towns  of  1,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards  seems  to  have  been  from  16  to  18  per  million  acres; 
this  number  was  strikingly  exceeded  in  Lancasliire,  Stafford,  and 
West  Riding-  divisions.  In  the  three  northern  divisions  and  in 
Wales,  towns  were  much  fewer,  ranging  from  9  to  10  per  million 
acres.  In  the  Xoi'folk  and  Lincoln  divisions  towns  were  also 
rather  few.  The  absolute  town  population,  in  thousands,  per 
million  acres,  varied  thus: — 


Metropolitan  circle 268 

Lancashire  and  Cheshii'e  200 

StaSbrd,  Warwick,  &c 140 

West  Riding  106 

Gloucester,  Devon,  &c 68 

Durham,  &c 59 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c 57 


Norfolk,  &c 48 

North  and  East  Ridings 44 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &c 43 

Northampton,  &c 40 

Cumberland,  &c 35 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 22 

The  proportion  of  town  population  to  total  inhabitants  varies, 
of  coui'se,  according  to  its  absolute  amount  compared  with  the 
density  of  population  in  surrounding  districts:  it  is  shown  in 
the  table  to  be  lowest  in  the  Welsh,  Northampton,  and  Norfolk 
districts. 

Rural  Districts. — In  the  four  divisions  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
North  and .  East  York,  and  Wales,  a  large  part  of  the  total  area 
was  sparsely  peopled,  and  even  in  the  remainder  the  density  was 
low.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  normal 
average  density  of  rural  population  was  from  o'i6  to  o*i8  per  acre, 
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say  lOO  to  iio  ]ior  square  mile,  lliirhor  densitie.s  are  shown  for 
the  rural  part.s  of  Lancashire  and  West  York,  but  these  iiatnrallj 
resulted  from  tlie  diffusion  of  an  industrial  element  in  those 
counties,  even  beyond  the  limit  of  the  areas  which  1  have  dis- 
tinguished as  beino;  populous. 

Those  populous  areas  already  in  1801  were  not  insignificant, 
comprehending  in — 

West  York 6.V  per  cent,  of  area,  13  of  poiiulation. 

Laneasliire 3^  ,,  6  ,, 

Durham z  „  7  » 

The  sparsely-peopled  districts  have  been  separated  from  the 
others  on  the  principle  that  none  of  tlicm-  should  exceed  a  density 
of  80  per  square  mile.  They  seem  to  have  ranged  from  an  average 
density  of  about  40  to  an  average  of  fully  60  per  square  mile,  and 
in  four  instances  included  a  very  large  part  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  division. 

The  divisions  which  in  1801  had  not  a  preponderance  of  rural 
inhabitants  were  (excluding  the  metropolitan  division)  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Lancasliire  and  Clieshire 34 

West  Kiding 37 

Stafford,  Warwick,  &c 44 

Durliain,  &e 49 

and  those  in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  element 
was  most  marked  were  : — 

Ter  Cent. 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 81 

Northampton,  Ike 76 

INorfolk,  &c 75 

Contrasting  with  the  facts  thus  shown  for  1801,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1891,  the  altered  position  of  our  country  is 
most  noticeable. 

In  setting  forth  the  figures  for  1801,  I  have  naturally  allotted 
increased  areas  to  the  larger  towns,  those  below  a  certain  size 
being  given  as  before  a  space  of  400  to  500  acres  each,  unless  the 
known  area  is  smaller.  A  certain  nuniljor  of  new  towns  are  set 
forth  with  areas  proportioned  to  their  inii)ortance,  but,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed,  others  exist  which  have  mostly  been  allowed  to 
remain  uniujticed  amongst  the  districts  described  as  "populous," 
which  districts  cover  a  much  wider  area  than  in  1801.  Towns, 
the  populations  of  which  fell  short  of  4,000  in  1891,  are  generally 

2  The  districts  wliicli  I  have  made  the  units  of  my  work  are  in  gc'n(;ral  regis- 
tration subdistricts,  or  the  residue  of  these  after  excludin-^  towns  and  populous 
districts.     In  a  few  caaes  single  parishes  are  treated  as  units. 
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disregarded,  save  those  Avliich  were  separately  shown  in  the  tables 
for  1801.  The  63  towns  which  then  contained  1,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  but  were  merged  in  rural  districts,  are  left  in  the  same 
position. 

The  summary  results  are: — ■ 


Summary  Xo.  i. 

Acres. 

Population, 
1891. 

Density. 

Liondon    

130,573 

390,315 

144-463 

H4>944 

79,832 

346,796 

2,087,023 

2,416,843 

8,768,581 

22,808,515 

5,216,273 
8.905,741 
1,944,099 
1,534,737 
1,088,437 

660,179 
2,673,844 
1,444,815 

742,757 
4,791,643 

39'95 

22-82 

1 3 '46 
io'59 
i3'63 

112  towns  having  4,000  inhabts.  and  upwards  in  1801 

170                   ,,                2,0OG                  „                     „                        „ 

224             „           1,000             „               „                 „ 
70  new  towns  

Populous  areas  as  in  1801             

1-90 
1-28 

Furtlier  areas  now  populous    

Areas  surrounding  towns 

o'6o 

Rural  districts  sparsely  peopled 

o'o8 

Other  rural  districts 

0'2I 

Eiicrland  and  Wales  

37,317,885 

29,002,525 

The  difference  between  the  area  of  the  rural  districts  in  the 
last  line  in  1801  and  that  in  1891  is  thus  made  up  : — 

Acres. 

Further  populous  areas  2,087,023 

Xew  towns,  with  their  vicinage 35^:553 

It  is  impracticable  to  distinguish  all  the  places  which  in  1891 
contained  1,000  inhabitants  upon  a  narrow  area,  and  which  on  that 
ground  might  be  deemed  to  be  towns.  In  these  latter  days  many 
places  might  answer  such  a  definition  without  really  being  towns 
in  the  old  sense,  namely,  centres  of  trade  and  intercourse.  So 
many  districts  contain  crowded  mining  villages  or  groups  of 
dwellings  of  persons  emploj'cd  in  factories,  where  the  few  shops 
are  hardly  adequate  to  meet  local  necessities,  and  wh^re  no  one 
would  dream  of  resorting  for  supplies,  that  even  places  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  of  a  more  town-like  character,  cannot  be 
distinguished  with  certainty  in  every  instance.  However,  I  have 
essayed  to  arrive  at  an  approximation,  and  I  find — 

429  towns  out  of  577  (viz.,  507,  shown  in  the  table  for  1801,  andT       „      a  fiSr 
70  new  towns)  showed  a  total  population  of      /        '''     '     '' 

And  46  towns,  mostly  standing  in  populous  districts,  but  in  a  few") 

cases  included  in  the  vicinage  of  earlier  towns,  or   seated   in  \-         271,863 
rural  districts,  had  a  total  population  of    J 

Total,  475  towns  of  at  least  4,000  inhabitants    18,590,548 


or  on  an  average  about  half  a  million  of  town   population  per 
million  acres. 
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These  figures  compare  with  113  towns  having  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,322,762  in  ISOl. 

Recurring  to  the  summary  table,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  Avhilst  the 
areas  attributed  to  the  towns  arc  enlarged,  population  has 
advanced  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  so  that  the  calculated 
densities  are  higher.  These  are  of  little  consequence  in  them- 
selves, the  true  densities  within  properly  defined  boundaries  being 
certainly  even  higher.  The  populous  areas,  besides  being  seven 
times  as  extensive,  are  much  more  densely  peopled.  The  areas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  though  in  many  cases  thinly  peopled, 
show  almost  double  the  density^  (on  the  average)  which  they  had 
in  1801.  The  rural  districts  proper  exhibit  a  moderate  increase 
in  density ;  these  still  include  the  63  small  towns  already  referred 
to.  Five-sixths  of  the  area  of  England  and  Wales  thus  shows 
very  little  change  in  the  ninety  years. 
I  subjoin  another  table  of  ratios  : — 

(a.)  The  number  of  towns  with  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards 
per  million  acres,  and  the  percentage  of  population  living 
in  such  towns. 
{h.)  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  acreage  occupied  by  populous 
districts;  also  the  pi'oportion  per  cent,  of  j^opulation 
inhabiting  same, 
(r.)   The   proportion   per  cent,   of  acreage  occupied   by  rural 

districts,  distinguishing  those  sparsely  peopled. 
(d.)   The  density  of  population  in  each  class  of  rural  districts, 
(c.)   The  proportion  per  cent,    of  population  living  in    rural 
districts. 


a.  Tonrus. 

b.  Populous. 

c.  Karal  Acreage. 

d.  Kural  Density. 

e.  Kural 

1S91. 

Number. 

Per- 

ccrjliige. 

Acreage. 

Popu- 

latKin. 

Sparse. 

Other. 

Sparse. 

Oilier. 

Popu- 
lation. 

5i 

9 

6 
35 
42 

9 
27 

7i 

37 
56 
57 
71 
82 
50 

"r- 
34 
44 

54 
78 
38 

35 

4 
13 

2\ 
17 
15 

6i 

8.V 

5 

5 

4 

7 

4 

2 

18 

y- 

10 

19 

ID 
17 

8 
;i 
12 

8 

4i 

9 

5i 

71 

63 

65 

28 

13 

7 

2 

44 

17 

8 

7 

22 

>9 

28 
40 
t;i 

80 

73 
46 

71 
80 

72 
83 
94 

0-07 
007 
0U9 
0-08 
0-08 

on 

Oil 
008 
010 
012 

012 

0-17 
o'i9 
016 

0'2I 
0-24 

o-i8 

0"2l 
0"20 
0'20 
0'20 
0'26 
0"20 
0'2I 

40 

Durliam,  &f 

10 

Nortli  and  East  Ridings 
AVest  Kiding  

28 
8 

Lanca^ihirc  and  Cheshire 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &e 

.Stafford,  Warwick,  &c 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 

G 
29 
12 

40 

Gloucester,  Devon,  &c 

Wilts,  Ilanto,  &c 

9 
IH 

14 
6 
5i 

36 
33 

^letropolifan  circle    

N'ortliampton,  &c 

Norfolk,  &c 

10 
44 
55 

England  and  Wales.... 

13 

64 

(3  J 

ni 

23^ 

61 

0-08 

0'2I 

19 

3  Tills  i.s  of  course  a  matter  of  estimation,  but   I  have  endeavoiired  to  avoid 
overstating  the  town  populations  in  1891,  and  thus  may  have  deducted  overniucli. 
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The  proportion  of  town  population  being  now  more  than 
64  per  cent.,  against  36  per  cent,  in  1801,  the  rural  population  has 
fallen  from  53  down  to  19  per  cent.  In  1801  the  lowest  propor- 
tion of  rural  population  Avas  30  percent.,  but  in  1891  the  minimum 
was  6  per  cent.,  and  five  divisions  showed  ratios  not  higher  than 
12  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  metropolis  itself  (with  its  belt  of 
environs)  could  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  division,  the 
surrounding  area  would  not  differ  widely  in  tlie  constitution  of 
its  population  from  the  adjacent  divisions  ;  82  per  cent,  of  its  area 
and  39  per  cent,  of  its  population  would  be  rural. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  two  summaries  (for  1801  and 
1891)  illustrate  in  an  impressive  manner  the  transfer  of  political 
and  industrial  power  which  has  been  gradually  accomplished  in 
less  than  a  century,  and.  should  convince  us  that  the  England  of 
to-day  is  in  many  respects  unlike  the  England  of  earlier  times. 
Still,  it  will  be  found  that  active  progress  of  population  has  been 
restricted  to  little  more  than  4  millions  of  acres  out  of  37  millions, 
and  therefore  in  a  measure  the  face  of  the  country  is  little 
changed.  The  old  outcry  as  to  London  devouring  the  country, 
though  it  has  much  more  justification  now  than  it  had  in  the  time 
of  Smollett,  is  seen  to  have  been  based  on  exaggei"ation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
rui'al  population  has  a  density  but  little  below  or  above  '20  per 
acre  (or  128  per  square  mile),  which  average  includes  villages 
and  a  few  small  towns,  as  already  indicated. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  somewhat  obvious  i-emark. 
Rural  parishes  being  in  fact  of  very  unequal  extent,  some  may 
not  contain  any  collection  of  habitations  calling  for  notice,  whilst 
others  may  embrace  one  or  more  considerable  villages,  or  even  a 
small  town.  It  would  clearly  be  unphilosophical  to  cut  up  the 
open  country  into  statistical  areas  so  small  in  extent  as  to  be 
often  almost  vacant  of  population,  yet  sometimes  appai'ently 
densely  peopled.  Areas  of  10,000  to  20,000  acres,  with  about 
2,000  to  4,000  inhabitants,  would  be  small  enough  for  statistical 
purposes,  if  only  we  could,  depend  upon  each  town  being  assigned 
a  suitable  area,  so  to  speak  carved  out  of  the  rural  district. 

Populous  areas  doubtless  call  for  less  extensive  limits,  and  as 
respects  the  subdivision  of  large  towns,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
smallest  statistical  units  should  not  fall  below  200  acres,  and  that 
the  area  in  which  growth  is  extending  might  with  advautfige  be 
subdivided  into  spaces  of  400  to  1,000  acres,  so  as  to  facilitate  our 
observations  as  to  the  gradual  extension  of  suburbs. 

Progress  of  Population. 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  population  during  the  ninety  years 
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1801-91,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  represent  the  towns  by 
■n.red  areas,  such  as  in  1891  represented  them  fairly,  though 
inevitably  including  in  most  cases  a  certain  extent  of  the  adjoining 
country,  rather  than  to  attempt  (mainl}^  by  means  of  estimates)  to 
follow  their  gradually  extending  areas.  The  rates  of  increase  so 
arrived  at  will  usually  be  rather  less  rapid  than  those  of  the  true 
towns,  but  ai'e  less  open  to  cavil. 

First,  taking  collectively  the  283  towns  containing  fully  2,000 
inh;ibitanrs  in  ISOl,  we  have  tlie  followinof  table  : — 


Popula 

lion. 

liu-rease 

Density 

Year. 

per  Cent. 

per  Acre. 

Nuinber. 

Increase. 

1801    

3,425.123 



1-8 

•1]    

4,0K1.379 

63c;,9';6 

18-6 

2-1 

'21   

4,99(i,643 

935,264 

230 

2-6 

'31   

6,196,631 

1,199,988 

240 

3'2 

'41   

7.450,923 

1,254,292 

20-2 

3"9 

'51  

8.951,175 

i,£;oo,2i;2 

201 

4-6 

'61  

10.550,104 

i,£;98,929 

17-9 

5"5 

'71  

12,367,794 

1,817,690 

172 

6-4 

'81  

14.747.937 

2,380,143 

19-2 

7-6 

'01  

16,881,482 

2,133,545 

14-5 

8-7 

The  area  of  the  districts  included  in  this  table  is  1,929,724  acres  ; 
the  towns  themselves  are  roughly  estimated  to  have  occujiied  no 

more  than — 

237,037  acres  in  1801 

666,018        „  '91 

including  one  new  town  existing  at  the  latter  date. 

The  actual  numerical  increase  in  each  decennium  regularly 
advanced  until  the  last,  when  it  showed  a  check.  The  ratios  of 
increase,  always  considerable,  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  latest 
being  the  lowest.  The  details  of  the  matter  will  be  more  fully 
shown  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

Next,  taking  collectively  224  towns,  containing  1,000  inhal)it- 
ants  and  upwai-ds  in  iHol,  we  have  ff)r  223  of  them: — 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase 
p.r  Cent. 

Density 

Number. 

liicreiisc. 

per  .\cre. 

1801   

462,602 





0-6 

'11   

532,207 

69,605 

150 

0-7 

'21   

'31   

'41  

'51  

'61  

'71  

642,658 
747,050 
850,680 
960,154 
1.101,543 
1.303,703 

I  10,451 
104,392 
103,630 
109,474 
141,389 
202,160 

20-8 
16-2 
13-9 
12-9 
J  4-7 
18-4 

0-8 

09 
11 
1*2 

i'4 
1-6 

'81  

'91   

1,551.752 
1,800,329 

251,049 

245,577 

19-3 
15-8 

19 

2-2 
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The  area  of  the  districts  representiug  these  townswas  collectively 
808.275  acres,  the  towns  themselves  being-  treated  as  occupying:  — 
99,777  acres  in  1801 
i44>44+       ..  91 

The  remaining  town  belonging-  to  this  class  is  merged  in  the 
district  of  one  of  the  new  towns. 

These  towns  showed  a  somewhat  irregular  progress;  accelerated 
after  1851,  but  checked  to  a  certain  extent  ia  the  last  decennium. 

There  remain  70  new  towns,  separately  shown  in  my  table  for 
1891  ;  the  progress  of  all  bat  one  is  exhibited  in  the  following- 
table  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Density 

per  Acre. 

iVuniljer. 

Increase. 

1801  

89,883 

— 

— 

0-25 

'11  

116,405 

26,(;22 

29-5 

0-3  i 

'21  

148,993 

32,^88 

28-0 

0-41 

-'31  

198,959 

49,966 

33-5 

0-55 

'41  

292,177 

95,^18 

46-9 

o-8i 

'51  

379,872 

87,695 

30-0 

I '06 

'61  

533.192 

i53>3-o 

40-4 

1-48 

'71  

734,110 

200,918 

37-7 

2-04 

'81  

992,322 

258,212 

35-2 

2-79 

'91  

1,257,095 

=  64.773 

26-7 

3-50 

The  districts  representing  these  towns  had  an  area  of  359,053 
acres,  whereof,  it  is  roughly  estimated,  79,665  acres  were  occupied 
by  the  actual  towns  in  1891.  These  included  69  new  towns  and 
one  old  town,  included  in  the  district  of  a  new  town.  The  remain- 
ing "  new  "  town  is  included  in  the  district  of  one  of  the  283 
larger  towns. 

Up  to  1831  no  great  movement  of  population  had  taken  place 
in  these  districts  ;  but  since  1851  the  accretions  have  been  con- 
siderable, although  the  rate  of  progress  fell  off  in  the  last 
decennium. 

The  populous  areas  distinguished  in  1801,  and  occupying 
346,796  aci-es.  showed  the  following-  steps  of  progress: — 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Density 

per  Acre. 

Number. 

Increase. 

1801   

227,593 



. 

0-66 

'11   

263,196 

35/>0  5 

15-6 

o'76 

'21  

314,985 

•^1,789 

19-7 

0-91 

'31  

356,087 

41,102 

13-0 

i'03 

'41  

402,151 

46,064 

130 

ri6 

'51  

437,895 

35w44 

8-8 

1-26 

'61  

479,367 

4'>472 

9-5 

1-38 

'71  

5.30,749 

£11,382 

10-7 

I  "54 

'81   

601,167 

70.418 

133 

'  '73 

'91  

660,179 

59,012 

9-8 

1-90 
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As  these  districts  are  principally  witliin  the  divisions  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  tlie  West  Riding,  and  Durham,  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  they  have  not  been  more  progressive  in 
population.  During  several  of  the  decennial  periods  the  increase 
cannot  have  been  so  gi-eat  as  that  Avhich  Avould  have  been  due  to 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  had  there  been  neither  immigra- 
tion nor  emigration. 

The  additional  populous  ai'cas  shown  in  the  1891  table,  occupy- 
ing 2,087,023  acres,  showed  more  rapid  progress,  as  follows  : — 


Popidation. 

Year. 

Increuse 

Density 

per  Cent. 

per  Acre. 

Kumber. 

Increase. 

1801    

529,297 



— , 

0-2^ 

'11   

616,954 

87,657 

16-6 

0-30 

'21   

735,162 

118.208 

19-2 

0'1,K 

'31    

862,883 

127,7:11 

17-4 

0-41 

'41   

1,037,498 

174,615 

20-2 

o"co 

'51   

1,181,375 

143,877 

13-9 

o'57 

'61  

1,444,928 

263,553 

22-3 

©■69 

'71  

1,783,593 

338,665 

23-4 

o-8^ 

'81  

2,251,375 

467,782 

26-2 

i-c8 

'91  

2,073,844 

422,469 

18-8 

1-28 

It  Avill  be  noticed  that  while  the  elder  "  jiopnlous  districts  " 
took  fifty  years  to  advance  fi-om  density  0'66  to  density  i"26,  the 
above  districts  made  almost  as  great  an  advance  in  the  thirty 
years  1861-91. 

In  both  cases  there  was  a  minimum  rate  of  increase  in  18-11-51, 
and  a  decided  decline  in  the  last  decennium. 

The  rural  districts  which  in  1891  were  still  almost  entii-ely 
rural,  occupying  31,577.096  acres,  at  first  increased  in  population, 
and  then  diminished,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Year. 

Populution. 

Movement, 

Per 

Jent. 

Density 

Increase. 

llecrcase. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

per  Acre. 

18(Jl   .... 

4,103,072 







0-I3 

'11  .... 
'21  .... 

4.434,617 
5,077,292 

.331,545 
64-,675 

— 

8-| 
'4-5 

z 

0-14 
0-1  6 

'31   .... 
'41  .... 
'51  .... 
'61  .... 
'71  .... 
'81  .... 

5,446,606 
5,783,091 
5,918,869 
5,845,171 
5,8.56.268 
5,608.481 

369,314 
336,485 
135,778 

n,c97 

73,698 
187.787 

7-3 
6-2 

-■3 

0'2 

1-2 
3-2 

CM  7 
o-i8 
0-19 
o"i9 
0-19 
o-i8 

'91   .... 

5,534,400 

— 

1 :54,081 



2  1 

o-i8 
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The  period  1811-21,  marked  by  tlie  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  was  that  of  hif>-hest  increase.  In  many  European  countries 
the  atigmentation  of  births  after  1814  was  very  remarkable.  The 
striking  check  to  rural  populations  after  1841  was  due,  I  think, 
partly  to  the  new  Poor  Law,  as  well  as  to  the  inti-oduction  of 
railways  (which  greatly  facilitated  the  working  of  minerals),  the 
extended  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  conversion  of 
much  arable  land  into  permanent  pasture. 

The  sections  of  the  country  thus  shown  may  be  here  gathered 
into  the  compass  of  a  small  summary  table: — ■ 


Summary  No.  3. 


283  towns,  inchiding  T 

London    J 

224  smaller  towns 

70  new  towns    

Populous  areas  (old) .... 

,,  (new) 

Belt  round  Loudon*.... 


1,929,724 

808,275 
359,05.3 
346,796 
2,087,023 
209,918 

Rural  districts    |  31,577,096 


England  and  Wales  ....  37,317,885 


Population. 


1801. 

3,4-5>4-3 
462,602 

89,883 
-27,593 
529,297 

54,666 


1891. 


16,881,482 

1,800,329 
1,257,095 

660,179 
2,673,844 

195,196 


4,103,072!  5,534,400 


8,892,536  29,002,525 


Inciease  per  Cent. 


1801-31.   1831-61.   1861-91 


57 
6? 


33 


70 

47 
168 
35 
67 
35 


60 

63 
136 

38 

85 

74 

decrease 


*  In  the  first  and  second  summary  tables  this  district  is  included  amongst  "areas 
"  surroundine  towns." 


It  is  noticeable  that  a  tendency  to  decrease  of  population  in 
the  open  country  would  affect  the  towns  which  serve  the  rural 
districts.  Their  increase  is  at  least  checked,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  absolute  decrease  is  found  to  have  occurred. 

In  order  to  separate  those  towns  and  districts  which  are  found 
to  be  least  progres.sive  from  the  rest,  certain  subdivisions  have 
been  found  convenient.  The  282  towns  in  the  first  class, 
excluding  London,  are  divided  into — 

112  towns  having  4,000  inhabitants   in  1801,  whereof  4;  are  classed  as 
unprogressive. 

170  towns  baring  2,000  to  4,000  inbabitants  in  1801,  wbereof  99  arc  classed 
as  improgi'essive. 


The  223  towns  in  the  next  class  (excluding  one  which  goes 
with  the  "new  "  towns)  are  divided  into  76  progressive,  147  un- 
progressive. 
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The  "  populous  "  areas  arc  again  divided  into  progressive  and 
unprogressive,  the  standard  in  all  these  eases  being  that  places 
which  in  1801-91  did  not  increase  in  the  ratio  i  to  3  are  classed  as 
unprogressive. 

The  rural  districts  are  divided  into — 

(a.)  Those  "which  are  sparsely  inhabited. 

(?>.)   Those  others   Avhich  in    18-il-91    showed   an    increase   of 

population  reaching  i  5  per  cent.,  and 
(c.)  The  remainder,  being  the  mass  of  rural  districts. 

The  progress  of  population  in  these  subdivisions  will  now  be 
set  forth  ;  fii'st  with  reference  to  towns  outside  the  metropolis  : — 


. 

. 

illul  U| 

Towns  2,000  to  4,oco. 

lowlis   1,000  to  2,000. 

69 
New  Towns. 

42  Un- 

«    '*  • 

99  Un- 

„     7'  . 

147  Un- 

76 

progressive. 

Progressive. 

progressive. 

Progressive. 

progressive. 

Progressive. 

1801 

3<;8,oin 

1.370.174 

347.609 

289.179 

291,382 

171,220 

89,883 

'11 

394.265 

l.fiG0.(U7 

390-554 

355.510 

320,970 

211,237 

1 16,405 

'21 

478,016 

2,092,874 

454.264 

448,806 

374,7iS 

2(!7,9  4() 

'48,993 

'31 

531,927 

2,765.075 

5 '7,658 

561,412 

415,554 

331.516 

198,91^9 

'41 

565.»95 

3,500,224 

555,299 

688,666 

450,619 

400.061 

292,177 

'51 

609,781 

4,349,821 

594,842 

814,134 

467,501 

492,653 

379,872 

'61 

628,616 

5,230.182 

61 1,681 

969,593 

469,244 

632,299 

533,192 

'71 

6^6,468 

6,200,752 

621;, 310 

1,135,327 

493,153 

810,550 

734,110 

'81 

^96,000 

7,426,300 

653,963 

1,361,773 

';i';,27=; 

1,039.177 

992,322 

'91 

719,099 

8,492,739 

676,049 

1,551,346 

527,180 

1,273,149 

1,257,095 

Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31 

48-6 

101-8 

48-9 

941 

42"6 

93-6 

121-4 

'31-61 

i8-2 

89-2 

i8-2 

72-7 

12-9 

90-7 

i68-o  ■ 

'61-91 

14-4 

62-4 

io'5 

600 

I2'3 

101-4 

'35'9 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  larger  "  progressive  "  towns 
declined  in  the  last  period  to  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
rate  shown  in  the  fix'st,  yet  it  remained  well  above  the  "  natural  " 
increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  above  deaths;  in  other  words, 
immigration,  though  much  diminished,  had  not  ceased.  In  those 
"  progressive  "  places  which  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  in 
1801,  the  increase  (and  of  course  the  current  of  immigration)  was 
fully  sustained.  In  all  the  unprogressive  groups,  tlie  average 
increase  in  the  first  thirty  years  was  similar,  being  about 
equivalent  to  tlie  "  natural  "  increase,  falling  in  the  succeeding 
sixty  years  to  figures  indicating  active  emigration. 

Next,    with    regard     to    "populous"    districts    and    "rural' 
di.stricts :  — 
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PopuloU; 

ill  18(11. 

l\>|mloii.s  (New). 

Ruinl. 

Un- 
progressive. 

Progressive. 

Un- 
impressive. 

Progressive. 

(«.) 
Sparse. 

Growing. 

ic.) 
Tlie  rest. 

1801 

131,490 

96.10:3 

228,493 

300,804 

65 ',559 

441.167 

3,010,546 

"11 

i':;o,i88 

112,908 

258,163 

358,791 

705,837 

485,390 

3,243,390 

'21 

173,707 

141,278 

299,712 

435,450 

791,879 

559,557 

3,725,856 

'31 

192,781 

163,306 

335,315 

527,568 

832,922 

604,392 

4,009,292 

'41 

:ic,8;2 

191,329 

363, 68<^ 

673,813 

860,870 

664,072 

4,258,149 

'51 

220,274 

217,621 

381,377 

799,998 

867,643 

1    711,162 

4,340,064 

'61 

222,996 

256,371 

393,509 

1,051,419 

856,757 

750,673 

4.237,741 

'71 

228,807 

301,942 

413,024 

1,370,569 

847,160 

821,741 

4,187,367 

'81 

233,684 

367,483 

438,4<^9 

1,812,966 

801,459 

876,484 

3,990,538 

'91 

243,991 

416,188 

465,399 

2,208,445 

742,757 

1    938,932 

1 

3,852,711 

Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31 

46-6 

69-9 

46-7 

75-4 

27-9 

370 

33'3 

'31-Gl 

i5"7 

57-0 

17-4 

99-3 

2'9 

24-2 

5'7 

^61-91 

9'4 

62-3 

18-3 

1100 

dec.  13-3 

251 

dec.  9' I 

The  remarks  made  about  the  progressive  and  unprogressive 
towns  might  be  repeated  in  reference  to  the  populous  districts. 
The  older  "  progressive "  districts  hardl}^  sustained  their  rate 
of  increase,  hut  the  newer  ones  showed  increasing  immigration. 
The  "  unprogressive  "  of  either  class  showed  rates  of  increase 
\er\  like  those  of  unprogressive  towns. 

Even  in  the  first  thirty  years,  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts 
were  losing  part  of  their  "  natural  "  increase.  The  selected  slightly 
progressive  districts  (covering  only  3,445,211  acres)  have  thi-ough- 
out  retained  a  good  part  of  this  increase,  but  the  rest  lost  nearly 
all  of  it  in  1831-61,  and  in  the  final  thirty  years  their  increase  was 
converted  by  emigi'ation  into  a  serions  decrease. 

To  complete  this  i^eview,  the  progress  of  population  in  London 
(a  wide  definition  of  its  limits  has  been  adopted)  and  in  a  belt  of 
country  surrounding  London,  is  shown  below: — 


London. 

IiKTe:ise 

Belt  round 

Increase 

per  Cent. 

J.onilon. 

per  Cent. 

1801  

1,060,149 



54.666 

— 

'11  

1,260,403 

18-9 

63.018 

I  =":; 

'21  

1.522,683 

20-8 

73,519 

16-7 

'31  

1,820,559 

I9-6 

83,033 

12-9 

'41  

2,141,-539 

17-6 

92,612 

I  1  :; 

'51    

2,582,597 

20-6 

98,269 

6-1 

'61  

3.110.032 

20-4 

111,919 

1 3 '9 

'71  

3,749,937 

20-6 

136,049 

21-6 

'81  

4,609,901 

22-9 

158,405 

1 6-4 

'91  

5,442,249 

i8-i 

195,196 

23*2 

1801-31.... 



7i"7 



51 '9 

'31-61.... 

— 

70'8 

— 

.'4-^ 

'61-91... 

— 

75'o 

— 

r+'4 
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It  i.s  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  increase  of  popuha- 
tion  in  London  has  been  so  well  sustained.  The  latest  decennium, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  shows  a  decided  check,  and  considering 
that  the  populations  from  Avhich  in  times  past  so  ma,ny  immigrants 
have  reached  the  metropolis  are  now  declining  in  absolute  import- 
ance, and  still  more  in  relative  numbers,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  next  thirty  years  will  be 
so^high  as  75  per  cent.  It  will  of  course  be  much  higher  in  the 
surrounding  "  belt." 

If  we  bring  into  a  focus  all  the  most  progressive  towns  and 
districts,  we  have  the  following  table  : — 


Aci-es. 

Populatioi 

. 

111 

'I'Ciise  per  Cent. 

1801. 

1851. 

1891. 

1801-31. 

1831-61. 

1861-91. 

London 

,,       belt  around... 

70  towns  4,000  and  \ 

upwards     J 

243,561 
209,918 

703,177 
332,612 

347,536 

359,053 

149,976 

1,513,6S6 

1,060,149 
54,666 

1,370,474 
289,179 

171,220 

89,883 

96,103 

300,804 

2,582,597 
98,269 

4,349,821 
814,134 

492,653 

379,872 
217.621 
799,998 

5,442,249 
195,196 

8,492,739 
1,551,346 

1,273,119 

1,257,095 

416,188 

2,208,445 

71-7 

51  "9 

lorS 

94-1 

93"6 

121-4 
69-9 

7  5 '4 

70-8 
34-8 
89-2 

72-7 

90-7 

i68-o 
57-0 
99"3 

75-0 
74'4 
62-4 

71   towns    2,000   to  "I 
4,000 J 

76   towns    i,coo   to  "1 
2,000  J 

69  new  towns    

6o'o 

101-4 

1 5';-9 
62-:? 

1  lO'O 

Populous  in  1801     .... 
,,         (new)    

3,859,519* 

3,432,478 

9,734,965 

20,836,407 

— 

— 

— 

*  As  stated  later  on,  rural  districts  with  an  area   of    612,348   acres,  showed   20  per  cent, 
mrease  of  population  in  1881-91. 


The  remaining  towns,  with  the  less  progressive  populous 
districts  and  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts  aggregated : — 

In  1801 5,460,058  inhabitants. 

„      '51 8,192,644  ,, 

„      '91 8,166,118  „ 

upon  an  area  of  33,458,366  acres. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  larger  provincial  towns,  as  they  stood  in  1801, 
turned  out  to  be  unprogressive,  but  more  than  half  of  the  towns 
then  showing  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  proved  unprogressive, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts  then  defined  as 
"  populous." 

The  decennial  progress  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  towns 
and  country  districts  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 
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It  will  be  found,  with  reference  to  the  "  unprogressive  " 
districts,  that  there  is  much  uniformity — 

(a.)   In  the  comparatively  large  increase  of  population  in  the 

decennium  1811-21. 
(/;.)   Ill  the  maintenance  of  a  reduced,  but  generally  substantial 

rate  of  increase  in  the  twenty  years  1821-41. 
(c.)   In  the  prevalence  of  very   low  rates  of   increase  in   the 

unprogressive  towns  and  populous  districts  in  the  forty 

yenrs  1851-91. 
(d.)   In  there  being  an  absolute  decrease  of  population  in  the 

rural    districts,   save   those    specially   selected,   in    each 

decennial  period  from  1851  to  1891. 

The  progTcssive  tow^ns  and  districts  did  not  show  any  specially 
augmented  rate  of  progress  in  1811-21,  save  in  the  case  of  districts 
alieady  "populous"  in  1801. 

Progress  of  Population  {Local). 

It  will  be  useful  in  the  first  instance  to  measure  the  propor- 
tionate areas  in  which  population  was  dense  in  1801  and  1891 
(including  the  districts  outside  towns),  and  those  in  which  popu- 
lation has  been  shown  to  be  progressive,  distinguishing  the  new 
areas  (new  towns  and  populous  districts)  from  those  which  were' 
already  "  populous  "  in  1801  : — 

Per  Cent,  of  Area  Occupied  by 


Populous  Districts.  Pi'ogressive  Districts. 


1801. 

Cumberland,  &c 3'3 

Durham,  &c 6'8 

North  and  East  Ridings   ....  3'8 

West  Riding I    19-2 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ....  20'6 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &e ('.7 

StaiTord,  &c 157 

"Wales,  Salop,  &c 3"5 

Gloucester,  Devon,  &c 7'4 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c G'l 

]\retropolitan  circle    1-47 

Northampton,  &c 5'5 

Norfolk,  &c 3-5 


New. 


37 

11-3 

2-8 

120 

15-8 

6-3 

9-8 

8-4 

3-8 

4-9 

12-6 

4-2 

2-2 


Tot  ill 
1891. 

7'o 

6-6 

36-4 


2  5 '5 
1 10 

-7'3 
9'7 

5"7 


1801. 

New. 

Total 
1891. 

1-2 

3-2 

4"4 

40 

10-8 

14-8 

2-0 

2-4 

4' 3 

127 

8-8 

2 ''5 

16-9 

12-3 

29-1 

3-9 

41 

8-1 

101 

7-9 

i8-o 

1-6 

60 

7-6 

1-9 

21 

3'9 

21 

37 

5-8 

10-9 

9-9 

20-8 

2-5 

2-6 

5'i 

0-8 

11 

''9 

The  liberal  limits  ascribed  to  Loudon,  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  "belt"  outside  those  limits  amongst  the  new  populous  and 
progressive  areas,  may  to  some  extent  overcolour  the  picture,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned   that   the   five  divisions  of    London, 
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Lancaslure,  AVest  York,  Stafford,  and  Durham  are  now  pre- 
eminent for  the  existence  within  their  limits  of  dense  and  progres- 
sive populations.  The  important  division  of  Gloucester,  Devon, 
&c.,  has  sunk  fi-om  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  place,  whilst  "Wales 
and  Cumberland,  as  well  as  Durham,  show  a  marked  advantre. 
The  Norfolk  division  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Tf  Ave  exclude  the  acreage  which  is  but  sparsely  populated,  we 
have  the  following  comparison  of  the  proportionate  extent  of 
progressive  districts  in  1891  : — ■ 


Total  Area 

(excluding 

Sparse). 

Acres. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire    .... 

Staffoi'd,  Warwick,  &c 

West  Eiding 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &c 

Durham  and  Xorthnraber- 1 

land    J 

Nortli  and  East  Ridings 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 

Cumberland  and  Westmor-  "1 

land   J 

Metropolitan  circle 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c 

Gloucester,  Devon,  &c 

Norfolk,  &c 

Northampton,  &c 


1,700,073 
1,797,573 
1,270,.-S83 
3,248,428 

759,226 

678.405 
3,706,074 

426,962 

4,091,180 
2,632,169 
4,068,169 
2,78.S,041 
1,376,421 


28,549,304 


Area  of 

'  Propjrcssive  "  Towns 

«liicli  luul 

4,ooo  Inlialiitiiiits 

in  1801. 


Acres. 


Per 
Cent. 


173,702 

124,661 

93,469 

59,938 


I0"2 

6-9 

7'4 
1-8 


47,809         6-3 


29,482 
27,533 

14,568 

487,475* 
38,382 
26,608 
19,236 
13,793 


4'3 


1 1 


9 
'5 

o'7 

ID 


1,156,656    I     40 


Area  of  oilier 
Progressive  Districts. 


.\cres. 


394,761 
204,919 
288,804 
221,741 

255,371 

55,261 
472,978 

50,049 

367,954 

129,530 

165,115 

34,009 

62,371 


Per 
Cent. 


11-4 

22"" 

6-8 

8-1 
ii-8 

ii''7 
9-0 
4''; 
4'' 


2,702,863 


9'5 


*  Including  London  "belt. 


Considering  the  absence  of  mines  and  almost  of  raanufacturi  s 
within  the  metropolitan  circle,  the  extent  of  country,  outside 
London  in  its  widest  sense,  which  is  occupied  by  progressive 
populations,  is  noticeable.  The  remaining  divisions  in  the  south 
and  east  show  much  lower  figures.  The  high  ratio  in  Durham  is 
of  course  due  to  the  extension  of  coal  mining. 


Progress  nf  Tniviis. 

I  have  already  furnished  the  details  as  to  the  aggregate 
population  at  each  census  of  the  area  which  I  have  marked  off  as 
representing  London  in  1891,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
urea  which  could  have  been  allotted  to  London  at  each  census,  and 
the  population  therein,  together  with  the  extent  and  pojiulation 
of  the  remaining  parishe.«<,  thus  :  — 
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London. 

.\ilded  in  tlie  iie.\t  20  Years. 

A  lit 

ed  Later. 

Acres. 

Population. 

Acres. 

Population. 

Acres. 

Population. 

1801.... 

44.035 

922,837 

— 

— 

199, ';26 

137,312 

'11... 

44,035 

1,086,998 

565 

2,250 

198,961 

171,146 

'21.... 

44-035 

1,320,265 

10,754 

18,135 

188,772 

183,757 

'31... 

44,600 

1,591,644 

=  3.848 

59,899 

175,113 

169,016 

'41.... 

54>789 

1,888,128 

59,259 

128,906 

129,513 

121,415 

'51.... 

68,448 

2,363.259 

134,871 

190.188 

40,242 

29,150 

'61.... 

1 14,048 

2,949,353 

I  14,261 

148,798 

l'^,2';2 

11,881 

'71.... 

203,319 

3,710,109 

40,242 

39,828 



— 

'81.... 

2z8,309 

4,593,547 

l';,2C2 

16,354 



— 

'91.... 

-43>56i 

5,442,249 



— 

This  table  sliow.s  tliab  in  1801,  wlion  the  belt  round  London, 
on  209,918  acres,  showed  only  54,666  inhabitants,  the  parishes 
which  lay  nearer  had  137,312  inhabitants  on  199,526  acres.  In 
1891  the  belt  had  reached  195,196  inhabitants,  and  was  therefore 
more  densely  peopled  than  the  nearer  pari.shes  had  been  in  1801  ; 
thus  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  additions  to  the  metropolitan 
area  which  were  so  considerable  after  1851  will  again  reach 
importance  before  long. 

The  282  other  towns  Avhich  had  at  least  2,000  inhabitants  in 
1801  may  be  classitied  as  to  their  rates  of  increase  as  follows  : — 


jMovement  Slow  to  ^Middling. 

]\Ioyement  Eapid. 

r+i  Progressive. 

Decrease 
over 
10%. 

Decrease 
10%  to 
Increase 

10%. 

Increase 

10—30. 

Increase 

30—50. 

Increase 

50 — 70. 

Increase 
70-90. 

Increase 
90 — no. 

Increase 
no  and 
upwards. 

Totals. 

\o  years  1801-31  .... 
'31-61  .... 
'61-91.... 

1 

5 

20 

5 
8 

3 

49 
57 

7 
11 

24 

21 
60 
42 

18 
32 
30 

61 
18 
15 

23 
30 
33 

37 
8 
6 

27 
19 
16 

12 

1 

30 
18 
14 

4 
1 

36 
26 
16 

2 

141 

141 
141 

141  Unprogressive. 

30  years  1801-31 ... 
'31-61  .... 
'61-91.... 

141 
141 
141 

It  is  curious  that  exactly  one-half  of  these  towns  (in  number) 
belonged  to  the  non-progressive  categories.  The  tables  show  that 
the  remarkable  check  to  their  progress  after  1831  was  more  than 
maintained  in  the  final  period  of  thirty  years.  The  following  list.s 
show  which  progressive  towns  met  with  the  severest  checks  to 
their  increase,  and  which  of  those  in  the  "  unprogressive " 
categories  made  a  rapid  advance  at  one  time  : — 

2o2 
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Plymouth* ,    7")0 

Covemrv     i    703 

Worcester  f^5'3 

Oxford     81-2 

Lancaster    I    35"o 

Macclesfield    1811 

Dudley    l"-^80 

Bilstoli    109fi 

Kidderminster    145-2 

MerthvrTvdGl  |  LStVO 

Taunton  .!. '    080 

Ashton-under-Lyne  ....i  273o 

Workington    12'2 

Eotherliam !    268 

Durham 346 

Gainsborough 47"8 

Gravesend  ....  \  1081 

Haywood  (Lanes.)     ...  I  117'5  : 

Northwich i    G5'8  , 

Margate 1169 

Loughborough  1 1389 

Se^^^^y  V,ios-4 

Coseley    J  I 

AVeymouth .» IJ.^'^ 

Dariastoa    74"4 

Burton-on-Trent    |    217 

Wednesbury  1 102'8 

Tipton :  249-3 

Folkestone  16-0 

Brierley  Hill  134-5 

Faversham ,    27'0 

Bridgwater !  114'8 

Uxbridge '    76-8 

Banbury 57-9 

Tamwoi-th  !    291 

Hanlingden j    99-1 

Cheltenham    553-7 

Todmorden 991 


69'3 
«;j*6 

27'4 
i3'7 

2-"4 

95'2 
68-1 
6-7t 

26-1 

i4ro 

0-8 

i37'i 
100-4 

98-9 
62-6 
29-1 
3->t 

O'l 

78-0 

33'  = 

93-8 

147*  I 

i6o*4 

9}"i 

125*3 

I26"0 

44' I 
1  55-= 
56-3 
59"5 
39'4 

I      22'9 

i    73'3 
29*0 


230 

27-3 

229 

59-8 

97-1 

0-2 

1-7 

3-7t 

G3-2 

16-6 

222 

10-7 

267-2 

105-6 

141 

128-9 

27-1 

14-4 

61-0 

113-3 

69-3 

0-6 

21-4 
11-9 

183-4 

15-4 

1-5 

147-0 
6-3 
67-0 
101 
29-7 
25-1 
71-7 

I  53-6 
10-5 
18-6 


Oswestry   

Teignmoutli 

Oldbury    

Kamsbottom  (Lanes.).... 

Carnarvon 

Willenhall    

Atherton  (Lanes.)    j    287 

Yeovil     113-4 

Camborne j    60-0 

Godalming 33-0 

Hitchin 64-8 


676 
125-9 

70-5 

98-1 

110-8 

85-6 


20-9 


202"0 

35-8 
30'o 

195-8 
4i'3 
43-3 
82-6 

27-6 
47-3 


560 
15-7 
29-5 
27-4 
15-9 
12-2 
1680 
29-0 
4-6 
81-7 
23-9 


Increase  per  Cent. 


Uiiprogressivc. 


1801-31.  1831-fil. 


86-5 
87-3 
79-4 
86-8 
769 


Boston* 

Trowbridge  — 

Carmarthen  

Truro 

Lewes 

Chichester    1    740 

Belpcr   75-3 

Sheerness   43-6 

Stourbridge  79-2 

Congleton 101-3 

Barnstaple    I    89-1 

Whitefield  (Lanes.) 90-2 

Dawley  Magna  (Salop)  |    77-7 

Maidenhead 

Redruth 

Wigton 

Spalding    

Folcshill    

Stratford-on-Avon  

St.  Ives  (Cornwall) 


1861-91. 


21-9 
108-7 
109-6 

94-0 
130-3 

78-0 

760 


33'i 

3'5t 
0-4 

22"3 

8-8 
7 '4 

20-5 

lOO'O 

42-9 

25'5 
i5"4 
11-8 
6o'i 
36'o 
40-4 

22-7t 

H"8 
i6-8 
30-2 
47'i 


lot 

13-5 
3-5 

i4-:3t 

13  4 
ll-2t 
9-6 
0-9 
6-9 
15- of 
36-3 
17-6 
36-5t 
806 
10-3t 
03t 
4-5' 
6-4 
27-2 
13-3t 


The  town.s  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  magnitude  in  1801. 


t  Decrease  per  cent. 


The  towns  shown  in  these  lists  are  ranked  in  the  order  of  their 
size  in  18U1.  The  141  "  unprogressive  "  towns  were  smaller  on 
the  average  than  the  "  progi-essive "  towns,  the  largest  of  them 
being  Norwich,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Chester.  A  previous  table 
supplies  data  as  to  their  aggregate  population. 

The  figures  illustrate  the  great  vjiriety  of  fortune  of  particular 
places,  whilst  showing  a  progressive  decline  in  the  general 
tendency  to  increase,  in  either  class.  In  these  circumstances  it 
■will  not  be  out  of  place  to  submit  some  data  as  to  the  largest 
towns,  and  also  those  which  are  noticeable  on  account  of  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  growth. 
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Before  doing  so,  I  sliall  supplement  the  litMe  tal)le  just  given 
•\vitli  a  similar  one  showing  the  progress  of  73  towns,  which 
although  they  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  in  1801,  had 
attained  10,000  iiihaliifants  and  upwards  in  1891  :  — 


30  years  1801-31  .... 
'31-61  .... 
'61-91.... 


Movement  Slow  to 

Middling. 

Decrease 
over 

10%. 

necreasc 
10%  to 
Inciease 

10%. 

Increase 

10  @  30. 

Increase 

30—50. 

Increase 

50-70. 

—      • 

3 

1 

7 
2 
5 

8 
6 
5 

11 

8 
6 

MoTeraent  Eapid. 


Increase     Increase 
70 — 90.      90 — 1 10. 


Increase 
no  and 
upwards. 


11 


9  27 

5  41 

10  39 


Totals. 


75 
73 
73 


These  places  naturally  show  high  rates  of  increase  for  the  most 
part,  and  their  increase  has  been  well  maintained. 

Coming  now  to  individual  toAvns,  the  following  were  the 
largest  in  1891.  I  give  in  each  case  the  population  and  increase 
within  the  full  area  assigned  to  the  place  at  that  date,  usually 
rather  in  excess  of  a  scientific  area: — 


Maucliester     

Liverpool    

Birmiugham    

Leeds  

Sheffield 

Newcastle 

Bristol 

Potteries 

Nottingbam    

Bradford     (York- 1 

shire)  J 

Hull 

Portsmouth    

Leicester 

Plymouth    

Brighton 

Sunderland 

Cardife     

Oldham  

Blackburn  

Preston    

Bolton 

Halifax    

Norwich 

Derby 


Increase, 
18U1-U1, 
as  Irom 
100  to 


728 

979 
761 
690 

709 
67  i 

433 
684 

57i 

1,361 

643 
415 
898 

364 
1,855 

567 
5>3o6 

i>093 
814 

717 
597 

4z8 

274 

789 


Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31.  1831-61 


1311 

150-5 

96-9 

1321 

99-3 

687 

76-3 

1070 

104-8 

205-7 

78-2 

41-6 

125-6 

75-0 

451-2 

63  0 

169-0 

169-3 

114-2 

139-1 

135-2 

861 

65-8 

113-6 


97-5 

151-2 

121-7 

67-7 

101-1 

103-1 

47-8 

99-8 

56-3 

133-9 

80-1 

86-4 

63-5 

69-3 

109-2 

1106 

497-3 

123-4 

123-4 

128-7 

67-9 

57-0 

22-5 

97-1 


1861-91. 


59-5 
55-6 
74-4 
77-4 
76-9 
96-1 
66-1 
65-4 
78-6 

90-3 

100-4 
57-3 

143-4 
230 
60-9 
65-1 

230-2 
81-7 
70-2 
31-2 
51-2 
46-6 
34-8 
87-4 


Population. 


ISOl. 


121,141 

89,127 

79,196 
53,162 

47,179 
46,215 
70,419 
35,612 
41,649 

15,498 

31,892 
44.521 

19,696 

43,286 
7,662 

24,998 
2,664 

12,024 

15,375 
17,148 

20,3  74 
23,772 
36,854 
12,472 


1891. 

881,622 
872,999 
602,618 
367,0.59 
334,538 
310,381 
304,866 
243,674 
238,242 

210,964 

205,085 
184,703 
176,909 
157,716 
142,129 
141,693 
141,339 
131,463 
125,193 
122,983 
121,634 
101,823 
100,970 
98,410 


Next,  taking  the  cases  of  most  rapid  increase  amongst  smaller 
towns,  which  in  1801  had  at  least  4,000  inhabitants  : — 
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as  from 

lODtO 

Iiicieiise  per  Cent. 

Population. 

1801-31. 

1831-61. 

1861-91. 

1801. 

1891. 

Soutbaiuntou    

878 
861 
997 

712 

720 

825 

1,046 
754 
853 
780 

130-5 

99-4 

273-5 

70-3 

44-8 

101-7 

169-5 

186-6 

21-7 

81-9 

153-8 
115-7 
141-0 

87-9 
169-9 
104-6 
172-7 
125-5 
147-1 

79-9 

50-1 

loo-i 

10-7 

122-5 

84-3 

99-9 

42-3 

16-6 

1S3-4 

138-4 

1 0,47  i 
10,670 

8,49- 
1 1,0 1 1 

10,884 

9-3-9 
5,687 

7-705 
5,433 
5,000 

91,980 
91,851 
84,654 
78,391 
78,377 
76,921 
59,474 
58,080 
46,320 
39,007 

o                 * 

Ashton-uiulor-Lvnc*  .... 

South  Shields  ..'. 

Walsall 

Northampton  

West  Bromwicli  

Mcrthjr  Tvdfil 

Burton-oii-Trent 

Darlington    

Thirdly,  in  addition  to  CavdifF,  Brighton,  and  Bradford,  \vhicli 
apjDcar  in  the  first  list,  there  are  many  other  examples  of  towns 
practically  new,  from  which  the  following  are  taken  : — 


Ports. 

Jliddlesboro'    

Stockton    

Hartlepool    

Grinisbj    

Newport  (Mon.)  .  .. 
Barrow-in-Furness 

Jarrow  

Llanelly    

Ooole     

Barry     

Tilbury 


Industrial. 

Burnley 

St.  Helens 

Ebbw  Vale,  Tredegar  1 

and  Nuntyglo  j 

Smethwick* 

Aberdare   

Accrington    

Swindon    

Luton 

Nelson  

Widnesf    

Crewe    

Batley  

Famworth  (Lanes.)     .... 

Cannock  (Staffs  ) 

Kuncorn    

CastJeford  (W.  Riding) 

Festiniog  

Nonnanton  

Swinton  (W.  Riding).... 


Increase, 

l«01-yl, 

IIS  from 

100  to 


13,104 
1,565 
3,959 
-,949 
2,934 
'^,410 

3,248 
1,078 

2,903 
3,368 
1,805 

1,655 
1,018 

2,897 

1.939 
2.753 
'.255 

2,755 
1,047 
1,350 

2,«23 

23,769 
1,1  16 
1.651 

i.5'7 
',425 
1,783 
',513 
3,708 
2.052 


Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31. 


28- 

93- 

29- 

156- 

31G- 

25- 

129 

157- 

328 

18' 

84 


155-9 
87-5 

642-7 

85-8 

166-6 

104-2 
45-4 
83-9 

103-0 
86-8 
22-3 
88-1 

103-5 
30-3 

265-1 
43-9 

125-1 
2-5 

164-7 


1831-61. 


2581  ■ 

106 

1199 

157' 

250 

317 

80 

126 

177 

9 

77' 


183-9 
191-2 

186-0 

302-1 
715-4 
181-5 
293-6 
213-0 

55-8 

247-7 

5,4>2-8 

192-8 

197-8 

64-5 

99-9 
239-7 
1763 

98-9 
154-8 


1861-91 


280-6 
293-3 
1362 
346-6 
101-2 
934-2 
6S3-1 
85-4 
144-4 
2507-5 
453-2 

127-7 
86-4 

36-4 

159-5 

26-7 

118-2 

381-3 

81-8 

326-8 

334-6 

2.^2-5 

1020 

172-5 

607-6 

95-3 

264-9 

143-2 

1,717-8 

204-2 


Popnlulion. 


1801.  1891. 


581 
4,176 
1,639 
1,91 1 
1,904 

954 
1,566 

2,972 

542 
3  94 
677 

5,224 
7,573 

2,239 

2,275 
1,486 

3,077 
1,198 

3,oy5 
2,322 
1,063 

\2  I 

2,574 

1,439 
',359 
1,379 
793 
732 
276 
473 


76,135 
65,342 
64,882 
56,364 
55,858 
51,712 
50,858 
32,034 
15,735 
13,ii72 
12,219 

86,480 
77,076 

64,866 

44,105 
40,917 
38,603 
33,001 
32,401 
31,339 
30,011 
28,761 
28,719 
23,758 
20,613 
19,650 
14,143 
11,073 
10,234 
9,705 


Might  be  ranked  as  a  Birmingham  suburb. 


t  Opposite  Runcorn. 
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Residential. 

Hastings    

Soutbport 

Bournemoutli+ 

Chelteuliam 

Eastboui-ne  

Leamington 

Torquay 

Blackpool 

Eeigate 

Worthing 

Weston-super-Mare 

Southend  

Sale§  (Cheshire) 


Increase, 

IHOI-'JI, 

as  from 

lOO  to 


1,771 
2,256 

1,253 
1,252 
1,777 
3,762 
3,047 
1,731 
1,008 

1,575 

1 1,246 

1,017 

1,178 


Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31.  1831-61 


222-2 

1300 

42-6 

553-7 

65-2 

871-0 

327-5 

68-2 

51-2 

322-6 

849-3 

86-8 

34-8 


129-1 

182-2 

56-8 

73-3 

95-4 

174-2 

358-4 

130-4 

193-6 

40-8 

513-6 

51-2 

174-6 


1861-91 


139-8 
247-5 
460-2 

10-5 
450-4 

41-3 

55-5 
346-8 
1270 
164-6 

93-1 
259-9 
218-2 


Population. 


J  The  area  assigned  includes  Christchurcb. 
§  Virtually  a  suburb  of  Manchester. 


1801. 


3,175 
2,456 
4,262 
4-031 
2,015 
723 
838 

1,445 
2,246 
1,119 

138 
1,213 

819 


1891. 


56,225 
55,413 
53,384 
50,464 
35,799 
27,197 
25,534 
25,014 
22,646 
17,622 
15,520 
12,333 
9,644 


Finally,  I  shall  show  the  towns,  already  of  some  importance 
in  1801,  Avhere  the  rates  of  increase  since  then  have  been  lowest : — 


Increase, 

1&01-91, 

as  from 

100  to 


1)1  the  North  and  West* 

Worcester 

Chester 

Shrewsbury  

Whitehaven 

Berwick 

Whitby 

Kendal 

Wellington  (Salop) 

Hereford    

Newark 

Mansfield  

Boston  

Bromsgrove  

Whitefield  (Lanes.) j 

Warwick  , 

Carmarthen  

Bererley    


276 

;40 
i86 
135 
142 
180 

163 
278 
217 
i66 
246 
221 

250 
212 
186 
232 


Increase  per  Cent. 


1801-31.!  1831-61.1 1861-91 


85-3 
42-2 
52-0 
47-9 
31-7 
8-4 
44-4 
28-4 
52-9 
42-0 
57-4 
86-5 
460 
90-2 
62-3 
79-4 
37-6 


18-2 
46-6 
26-3 
24-3 

31 
15-9 

39 
34-4 
40-8 
20-3 

8-5 
331 
25-7 
11-8 
160 

0-4 
29-9 


22-9 
30-3 
25-2 

1-0 

0-4t 
13-4 
20-0 

5-6t 
29-1 
26-7 
55-7 

l-Of 
20-2 
17-6 
12-6 

3-5 
29-9 


Population. 


1801.       1891 


17,078 

15,158 

12,044 

10,628 

9,887 

9,597 

8,ci5 

7,531 
7,292 
6,730 
5,988 
5,926 
5,898 
5,786 
5,607 
5,548 
5,401 


47,076 
41,171 
28,943 
19,733 
13,377 
13,660 
14,430 
12,276 
20,267 
14,571 
15,925 
14,570 
13,006 
14,472 
11,903 
10,338 
12,539 


*  In  the  order  of  population  in  1801. 
t  Decrease. 
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ropulation. 
1801.  \    1891. 


In  the  South  and  East. 

Norwich    

13ath 

ExottT    

Yiirmoutli 

Canterbury   

Lynn 

Salisbury  

Frome    

Truro     

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Newbury  

Tiverton    

Newport  (I.  of  Wight) 

Poole 

Trowbridn;e  

Slieerness 

Stroud   

Deal  


Ilicii'asi', 

Intieii«e  per  Cent.                | 

iw)i-yi. 

ii>>  from 
lOD  to 

1801-31. 

1831-61. 

1861-91. 

^74 

65-8 

22-5 

34-8 

156 

530 

3-4 

1-3* 

232 

66-2 

213 

14-8 

296 

47-9 

421 

410 

198 

42-7 

28-9 

7-8 

182 

32--1 

20-9 

135 

197 

329 

G-7 

38-8 

'3° 

39-8 

8-5* 

1-4 

196 

86-8 

22-3 

14-3* 

217 

49-4 

16-5 

24-9 

195 

51-2 

5-7 

21-8 

167 

50-1 

7-0 

4-3 

205 

481 

28-9 

7-4 

266 

41-6 

18-8    ■ 

58-2 

205 

87-3 

3-5* 

13o 

290 

4ur, 

1000 

0-9 

213 

58-7 

5-6 

2G7 

164 

341 

36 

181 

3 ''',854 

33, '9<' 

'9.734 

16,761 

1 1,699 

10,096 

8,952 

8,840 

7,657 

7,655 
6,655 
6,505 
5,938 
5,801 
5,799 
5,561 
5,422 
5,420 


100,970 
51,844 
4.>,8ia 
49,629' 
23,207 
18,360 
17,621 
11,464^ 
14,978 
16,630 
12,957 
10,89^ 
12,173 
15,34S 
11,901 
16,111 
11,519- 
8,891 


Decrease. 


Of  these  35  places,  29  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  first  period 
of  thirty  years,  when  the  agricultural  districts  were  increasing  in 
population.  Only  two  places  showed  a  fair  rate  of  increase  iu 
1861-91,  namely,  Mansfield  and  Poole. 

The  towns  which  in  1891  had  attained  a  population  of  20,000 
persons,  and  which  are  not  in  any  of  the  above  lists,  are  shown  in^ 
Appendix  C. 

In  Appendix  D  I  have  set  out  a  comparative  view  of  the- 
population  and  area  occupied  by  each  of  the  classes  of  towns,  of 
populous  and  of  rural  districts,  at  each  successive  census,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

In  Appendix  E  are  shown  the  rates  per  cent,  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  each  of  the  thirteen  divisions  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
population,  fourteen  in  number. 

As  the  relative  importance  of  the  classes  varies  exceedingly,  it 
has  to  be  shown  hoiv  the  popnlation  in  each  division  is  constituted^ 
and  this  is  done  in  Appendix  F. 

With  the  help  of  these  tables,  a  few  concluding  observations 
concerning  town  populations  may  be  made. 

Towns  classed  as  having  at  least  4,000  inhabitants  in  1801. 
These  were  of  least  importance  in  the  Welsh  division ;  in  fact, 
the  largest  town  in  Wales  itself,  in  1801,  was  Swansea,  with  about 
6,812  inhabitants.  The  Northampton  disti'ict  ranked  next,  and 
then   the    Norfolk  and    Cumberland    divisions.     The    j^roportions 
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belonging'  to  the  "  unprogressive  "  class  Avere  in  many  case» 
insignificunt,  l)ut  in  Norfolk,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and 
the  Welsh  division  they  were  noticeable. 

Toions  of  less  marjnitiidein  1801. — These  were  relatively  insig'iii- 
ficant  in  the  metropolitan  circle,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Cumber- 
land divisions  ranked  next.  In  the  two  last-named  divisions,  and 
in  that  of  Gloucester,  Devon,  &c.,  "unprogressive"  toAvns  pre- 
ponderated, but  elsewhere  they  did  not  exceed  one-thii*d  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  "natural"  increase  by 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  such  that  in  ninety  years  lOO 
persons  would  increase  to  more  than  300  (on  an  average  of 
experience),  so  that  the  "unprogressive"  places  must  generally 
have  sustained  losses  by  migration.  An  increase  of  200  per  cent, 
in  ninety  years  is  about  equal  to  45  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  or 
1  3  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  On  reference  to  Appendix  E  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  period  1801-31  there  were,  out  of  36  ratios 
of  increase  in  "unprogressive"  towns,  17  as  high  as  45  per  cent., 
but  in  the  follow'ing  sixty  years,  out  of  72  similar  ratios,  one 
only  exceeding  45  per  cent.  This  indicates  a  tremendous  and 
universal  check  after  1831,  doubtless  brought  about  by  similar 
causes  to  those  which  have  in  the  same  period  depressed  agricul- 
taral  populations.  If  we  look  at  the  decennial  tables  for  the 
thirty  years  1861-91,  we  find,  out  of  108  ratios,  only  two  exceeding 
13  per  cent.,  and  16  showing  actual  decrease. 

Again  consulting  the  decennial  ratios,  we  find,  that  whilst 
agricultural  population  showed  an  unusually  high  rate  of  increase 
in  1811-21,  the  same  is  true  of  "unprogressive"  toAvns,  the  ratio 
being  13  per  cent,  or  more  in  30  out  of  36  cases,  but  in  1821-31 
only  equally  high  in  13  out  of  the  same  number  of  cases.  There 
Avas  something  like  a  rally  in  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  larger 
northern  "  unprogressive "  towns  in  1841-51,  and  for  this  and 
similar  phenomena  the  appendices  may  be  consulted. 

As  to  the  "  progressiA'e  "  towns,  1811-41  was  the  period  of 
most  rapid  groAvth  for  the  larger  ones,  and  1811-31  for  those  next 
in  order  (with  2,000 — 4,000  inhabitants  in  1801),  but  1851-81  was 
a  time  of  rapid  growth  for  very  small  or  altogether  new  towns, 
and  1881-91  saAv  a  strikingly  reduced  groAvth  in  each  class.  In 
the  last  three  decennial  periods,  out  of  47  ratios  relating  to 
progressive  towns — 

29  were  over  ;o  percent,  in  1861-71 
32         „  ,,  „  '71-81 

20         „  „  „  '81-91 

In  the  final  decenniam  the  number  of  ratios   below  13  per  cent, 
was    13,   or  somewhat  above    one-fourth    of    the    Avhole    of    these 
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toAYUS  had  ceased  to  receive  a  balance  of  imniigrauts  in  excess  of 
emigrants. 

Populous  Districts. 

Besides  the  areas,  346,796  acres  in  extent,  which  might  be 
called  populous  in  1801,  other  areas,  aggregating  573,337  acres, 
were  even  then  much  better  peopled  than  the  rui-al  districts 
generally,  and  are  now  ranked  as  new  populous  districts  "  unpro- 
*'  gressive."  Excluding  these,  the  districts  which  had  only 
reached  in  1801  an  average  density  of  0*2  per  acre,  and  which 
in  1891  had  risen  to  a  density  of  1*46  per  acre,  cover  1,513,686 
acres. 

The  "  unjjrogi'cssive  "  populous  districts  only  attained  modei'ate 
importance  at  the  best;  they  contained  the  following  pei-centages 
of  total  population  in  1891,  in  the  divisions  where  they  figured 
most  prominently  :  — 

Per  Cc-iit. 

Gloucester,  Devon,  <tc 5'3 

West  Eiding    5*i 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &c 4'5 

Noi'tliampton,  &c 3"i 

Norfolk,  &c 2-6 

Like  the  "  unprogressive  "  towns,  they  showed  a  comparatively 
high  rate  of  increase  in  I8OI-0I,  and  a  low  one  in  the  following 
.sixty  years,  and  their  highest  rates  of  increase  were  in  1811-21, 
when  out  of  23  ratios,  16  were  at  and  above  13  per  cent,  increase. 
In  the  latest  decennium,  1881-91,  there  were  only  3  ratios  exceed- 
ing that  rate. 

The  "  pi'ogressive  "  populous  districts  are  much  moi-e  interest- 
ing. The  older  ones  showed  a  similar  tendency  to  a  high  rate  of 
increase  in  1811-21,  but  again  in  1871-81  many  of  them  grew 
rapidly.  There  was  a  decided  check  in  1881-91,  save  in  the  two 
divisions  of  Durham  and  Lincoln.  Notts,  &c.,  where  the  most 
sti'iking  instances  of  increase  were  respectively  Wallsend  (from 
'3>737  to  20,113),  Greasley  (Notts),  from  8,867  to  11,143,  and 
Wigston  Magna  (Leicester),  from  4,299  to  7,013.  The  fii'st  two 
districts  have  been  principally  influenced  by  extensions  of 
industrial  employments,  including  coal  mining,  the  last  probably 
by  railway  woi-ks. 

The  new  populous  districts  of  a  progressive  character  bulk 
most  largely  in  the  divisions  Durham,  &c.,  and  Wales,  &c.,  and 
they  comprehend  very  many  colliery  districts.  !Many  of  them  are 
densely  enough  peopled  to  justify  the  idea  that  they  contain  towns, 
as  the  followin"'  table  will  show: — 
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I)i\i5iuii. 


Durliain,  &f 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 

Lincoln,  Notts,  &c 

West  Riding  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Metropolitan  circle    

Stafl'ord,  &c 

North  and  East  Ridings 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c 

Grloueestcr,  &c 

Cumberland,  &c 

Northampton,  &e 

Norfolk,  &c 


Density  z  per  Acre  upwards. 


Population. 
1801.        1891.    I   Acre. 


Acres. 

G9,757 

58.217 

27,218 

29,899 

23,341 

17,279 

23,518 

8,560 

10,633 

7,305 

3,943 

1,957 

871 


13,710 

7,031 

10,346 

9,886 

9,915 

4,749 

7,295 

1,823 

2,364 

3,712 

833 

874 

676 


282,498 '  73,214 


222,732 

167,402 

90,139 

91,351 

71,755 

68,231 

65,608 

36,478 

29,177 

26,508 

13,935 

5,513 

2,197 


891,026 


Density 
pec 


3'19 
2-88 

3'3i 
yo6 

3'o7 
5"95 
2-79 
4-26 
2-74 
3-63 
3"53 
2-82 
2'';2 


Lower  Densities. 


Population. 


Acies. 
143,619 
240,104 
87,869 
94,915 
127,613 \ 
168,460 
90,111 
31,148  I 
56,595  ' 
83,231 
43,305  j 
33,071 
31,147 


1801. 


19,523 

28,690 

20,373 

24.044 

30,027 

34,667 

17,026 

6,258 

9,512 

17,760 

5,578 

7,390 

6,742 


1891, 


172,034 

235,185 

104,912 

112,122 

152,305 

177,236 

82,782 

34,900 

52,143 

96,065 

37,288 

32,702 

27,745 


Density 
pet 
Acre. 


r2o 
0-98 
ri9 
ri8 
1-19 

'■05 
0*92 

I'I2 

0*92 

i'i5 
0-86 
0-99 
o"89 


1,231,188  227,590    1,317,419       — 


It  is  indeed  supposed  that  these  districts,  even  those  least 
densely  peopled,  do  include  towns,  in  an  unknown  number  of 
cases,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  a  cai'eiully 
conducted  census  AYOuld  be  to  inform  us  more  clearly  on  this 
subject.  \Vhat  Ave  can,  however,  readily  discern  is  that  in  the 
live  divisions  ranked  highest  in  the  last  table,  the  most  populous 
districts  are  within  the  areas  of  coalfields.  There  are  no  coalfields 
ill  the  metropolitan  circle,  and  some  of  the  densely  peopled  districts 
within  its  limits  include  the  camp  at  Aidershot,  also  Shornclifi'e 
and  South  Shoebury.  The  Stafford  division,  besides  various 
raining  and  industrial  districts,  includes  Yardley  and  Xorthfield, 
near  Birmingham,  places  apparently  of  a  residential  character. 
The  North  Riding  is,  like  Cumberland,  chiefly  affected  in  the  iron- 
makiug  districts.  In  the  Wilts  division  there  are  several  populous 
places  near  towns,  especially  near  Brighton,  Southampton,  and 
Hastings.  In  the  Gloucester  division  I  find  Portland,  some  mining 
districts  in  Somerset,  and  Twerton,  near  Bath.  In  the  Northampton 
division,  some  railway  works  affect  districts  near  Bletchley,  and 
in  the  Norfolk  division,  the  small  town  of  Cromer  is  most  notice- 
able. 

A  few  examples  of  high  densities  in  mining  and  industrial 
districts  are  shown  below,  together  with  instances  Avhere,  although 
the  average  density  is  little  more  than  2  persons  per  acre,  the  mass 
of  population  is  great:  — 
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Rejjistialion  IMstrict. 


4v. 


Durha 
Auckland  ., 
Iloughton-le-Spring... 
Tyiieinouth  

Suuderland  \ 

Auckland 


Durham 
Morpeth 


r.nis 


Area. 


Wales,  Salop, 

Neath    

Wrexliam 

Pontypool 

Pontypridd  


Lincoln,  Xvi/s,  d^'r. 
Basford 

Chesterfield  -l 

Basford -l 


West  Hiding. 

Barnsley    

Rotherham  

Pontefract     

Barnsley    


Lancashire,  tj'c. 

Bolton  , 

Wigan  

Wirral  

Barton-upoii-  Irwell. 


Stafford,  Sfc. 
Burton-on-Trent  .. 

Stourbridge  

Burton-oii-Trent .. 
Wolverlianiptou  .. 
Solihull 


N.  and  E.  Ridings. 
Guisboroug'i     


Middlesbro' 


Cumberland,  Sfc. 

Cockerniouth    

Whiteliaven 


Shildon    

Iletton-le-Hole  

Cowpcn    

Tunstidl  

Ryhope    

Couudon  Grrange    

Couudoa 

Crook  and  Billy  Row 

Brandon  and  Bysliottles. 
Bedlingtou  


Acres. 

i,6i8 

1.738 

808 

<;! 
669 

79+ 

058 
,'583 
,470 


i,';8 


Michaelstone  Lower  

Aberavon 

Broughton  

Ti'evethin-witli-Pontjpoo] 

Ystradyfodwg I9;44i 

Llanwonno 13,109 


1,019 

1,331 
1,241 

1 1,060 


Hcanor     

Whittiugton    

Claylane  or  Claycross 
Eastwood     


1,579 
1,581 
1,326 

951 
Hucknall  Torkard \    3,281 


Nether  Hoy  land. 

Rawmarsli   

Whitwood  

Wombwell  


Great  Lever 

Aspull 

Wliitby    

Urrastou 


Churcli  Gresley 

Wollaston    

Swadlincote 

Wedncsficld    .... 
Yardley    


Skinningrove 
Normanby  ... 

Eston   

Orinesby 


Eilenboro',  &c. 
Cleator 


2,08^ 
2,578 
1,082 
3,851 


867 
1,905 
1,232 

993 


1,240 

476 

642 

3,688 

7,590 


1 ,46  2 

2,21^2 
2,883 


996 

2,947 


Population. 


1801. 


101 
212 
853 

53 
254 

25 

163 

193 

522 

1,422 


137 
275 
762 

1,472 
342 
42(j 


1,061 
663 
353 
735 

1,497 


823 

1,011 

233 

614 


39S 

1,253 

170 

532 


2J5 
366 
216 

1,088 
1,906 


67 

99 

288 

357 


471 
362 


1851. 


2,144 

5,664 

4,045 

70 

475 

585 

1,073 

2,764 

525 

5,101 


5,421 
2,380 
2,002 
16,864 
951 
3,253 


3,427 

874 
2,278 
1,720 
2,970 


2,912 

2,533 

576 

1,627 


713 

.,278 
909 
730 


1,257 
1,229 

1,007 
4,858 
2,753 


114 
195 
465 
446 


969 
1,779 


1891. 


7,870 

12,726 

12,982 

4,503 

7,541 

3,187 

3,635 

11,430 

14,239 

16,996 


5,280 

6,086 

5,030 

22,653 

68,721 

30,712 


9,779 
8,798 
7,143 
4,363 
13,094 


11,006 

11,983 

4,806 

10,942 


5,400 
8,952 

5,107 
4,042 


6,?09 

2,333 

2,945 

12,(»24 

17,141 


1,666 

9,128 

10,695 

8,757 


4,471 
9.464 
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The  importance  of  these  newly-peopled  disti-icts,  and  their 
comparative  obscurity,  must  excuse  the  space  I  have  occupied  in 
imperfectly  describing  them.  Their  collective  increase  was  most 
important  in  the  thirty  years  1851-81,  but  in  Durham  and  in 
Wales  the  impulse  came  thirty  years  eai-lier.  In  the  final  period, 
1881-91,  there  was  a  check  as  considerable  as  that  \vhich  occurred 
in  1841-51  (namely,  to  about  two-thirds  the  rate  experienced  in 
the  preceding'  decennium),  but  even  then  all  the  divisions,  save 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  North  York,  must  have  gained  upon  a 
balance  of  migrations. 

Rural  Districts. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  local  move- 
ments of  population  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  uniformity  which 
pervaded  them.  In  those  districts,  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
rural  area,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  having  increased  at 
least  15  per  cent,  in  population  in  the  fifty  years  1841-91,  there 
has  pi'actically  been  continuous  increase,  five  cases  to  the  contrary 
out  of  117  being  negligeable.  But  the  only  decennial  period  in 
which  the  natural  inci-ease  was  retained  was  1811-21.  Since  then, 
out  of  91  ratios,  eight  only  reached  13  per  cent.,  so  that  in  83  cases 
a  loss  by  migration  was  sustained. 

Excluding  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  division  there 
has  latterly  been  absolute  decrease,  even  greater  in  the  sparsely 
peopled  parts^  than  in  the  rest,  during  1871-91.  In  1811-21  the 
rates  of  increase  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  natural  incre- 
ment, though,  having  regard  to  the  augmented  marriage  and  birth- 
rates after  Waterloo,  it  is  possible  that  in  most  cases  a  balance 
of  emigrants  departed.  Since  1821  these  districts  have  first 
angmented  their  average  emigration  so  as  to  absorb  in  1821-41 
fully  half  their  natural  increase,  and  after  1841  have  parted  with, 
pi'acticall}'  the  whole  of  it,  with  in  general  a  further  quota.  In 
Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  West  Yorkshire  divisions,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thriving  towns  and  industrial  distx'icLs  has  promoted 
the  tendency  to  emigration  from  rural  parishes  earlier  than  else- 
where. 

Reverting  to  the  rural  districts  classed  as  comparativelv 
progressive,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  in  1881-91  : — • 


Those  showing  zo  per  cent,  increase  aggregated 
,,  a  less  progressiTC  state    


Acres. 


612,348 
2,832,863 


3;445'2't 


1891.    Populatioi 


166,425 
772,507 


938,932 


*  The  conversion  of  arable  hind  into  pi^rmanent  pasture  cannot  have  affected 
tiiesc  districts  much;  but  their  inhabitants  may  hfjve  been  attracted  to  the  mines. 
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Consequently  there  was  not  a  near  prospect  of  the  transfer  of  any 
very  extensive  area  from  this  class  to  that  of  new  "populous 
"  districts." 

The  Apjicmlix  F  shows  in  a  summary  table  what  proportion  of 
tlie  population  in  1891  of  ordinary  rural  districts  was  found  in  those 
distinguished  as  being  slightly  progressive  since  1841.  On  the 
whole  this  proportion  is  938,932  out  of  4,791,643  or  ig'6  per 
cent.,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Northampton,  Norfolk,  and 
Gloucester  divisions  the  ratios  range  from  2*8  to  6"5  per  cent.  only, 
'i'he  large  proportion  of  such  slightly  progressive  districts  in  the 
metropolitan  circle  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fact  further 
disclosed,  for  in  Durham  the  rural  districts  not  sparsely  peopled 
are  of  small  extent. 

General  Be  marks. 

The  inquiry  embodied  in  this  paper  has,  I  think,  brought  out 
clearly — 

((7.)   The    vast    change    in    the    territorial    distribution,    the 

amount,    and   the   industrial   means   of   support  of    our 

population  since  1801. 
(?>.)   The  moderate  extent  of  country  which  has  been  affected 

by    the    immense    developments    of    the    ninety   years 

1801-91. 

It  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  closer  study  of  the  results  as  to 
numbers  of  the  census  of  1901  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
attempted. 

Incidentally,  every  town  which  had  20,000  inhabitants  in  1891 
has  been  noticed,  and  its  progi'ess  indicated.  The  desirability  of 
information  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  the  limited 
areas  occupied  by  the  towns  and  the  populous  districts  become^ 
more  evident,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  our  prosperity 
and  the  indications  of  our  industrial  vicissitudes  are  to  be  found 
there.  And  without  disj^araging  the  value  of  a  census  in  relation 
to  actuarial  inquiries  and  municipal  work,  I  think  ita  most 
important  purpose  is  that  of  showing  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  the  degrees  in  which  its  various  industries  are  thriving  or 
declining. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. — Details  as  to  the  Composition  of  the  Thirteen  Divisions 
adopted  in  tit  is  Paper. 

Eifjlit  Divisions  in  the  North  and  West. 

Cuuiberlanci,  &c Cumberland  and  "Westmorland. 

Durham,  kc Durham  and  Northumberhmd. 

North  and  East  Eidings    ....  North  and  East  Eidings  (York). 

West  Eiding  West  Eiding  (York). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshu-c  ....  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Lincoh:,  Notts,  &c Lincoln,  Entland,  Leicester,  Notts,  and  Derby. 

Stafford,  Warwick,  &c Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester. 

TTT  1       €^  ^        c  r      North  and  Soiith  Wales.    Salop,   Hereford,    anrf 

Wales,  Salop,  AC <  ,  ij  > 

L  Monmouth. 

Five  Divisions  in  the  South  and  Fast. 
Gloucester,  Devon,  &c Gloucester,  Somerset, Dorset, Dctou,  aud Cornwall. 

f  Wilts,  Hants  (except  the  registration  district  of 
Hartley  Wintney) ;  also  JSewbury,  Hungerforcl^ 
Faringdon,  Abingdon,  Wantage,  Wallingford, 
Bradtield,  and  Eeading  (in  Berks) ;  West- 
bourne,  Midhiirst,  Chichester,  West  Hampnett, 
East  Preston,  Thakeham,  Petworth,  Steyning^ 
Brighton,  Lewes,  Hailsham,  Eastbourne,  Battle, 
Hastings,  and  Eye  (in  Sussex). 

London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Hertford  ;  adding  Biggleswade,  Ampthill, 
Woburn,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton  (in 
Bedford)  ;  Aylesbury,  Wycombe,  Amersham,. 
and  Eton  (in  Bucks)  ;  Henley  and  Thame  (in 
Oxford)  ;  Wokingham,  Cookham,  Ea<th<amp- 
stcad,  and  Windsor  (in  •  Berks)  ;  Hartley 
Wintney  (in  Hants)  ;  Horsham,  Cuckfield, 
Ea.«t  Grinstead,  Uckfield,  and  Ticehurst  (in 
Sussex). 

Northampton  and  Huntingdon ;  adding  Bedford 
(in  Bedfordshire)  ;  Newport  Pagnell,  Winslow, 
and  Buckingham  (in  Bucks)  ;  Headington, 
Oxford,  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Witney,  Chipping 
Norton,  and  Banbury  (in  Oxfordshire). 


Wilts,  Hants,  &e i 


Metropolitan  circle 


Northampton,  <tc. 


Norfolk,  etc Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge. 


Note. — Tn  every  case  the  counties  mentioned  are  registration  counties,  and 
the  districts  are  registration  districts,  as  constituted  in  1891,  there  having  been 
various  re-aiTangements  of  districts  since  1851,  all  which,  save  small  alteratioi.s 
in  parish  boundaries,  have  been  given  effect  to  in  the  tables. 
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r>. — Decennial  ProgresK  in  Xational  Suhdi vision.^. 

I  Increase  per  Cent,  in  Decenniuiu  ending 


1811:  1821.1  1831.1 1841.'  1851.1 1861. 


Frogr^ssive. 


London 


bolt  around 


18-9 

20-8 

19-6 

17-6 

15-3 

i6-7 

12-9 

""5 

20-6     20-4 


1871.  1881.  1891. 


61 


ro  towns  4.,ooo  and  unwards*     21'2     26"o  I  32'1     :6'6  j  24"3 

i  ' 

71      „       2..CC0  to  4,000* 22-9     ;6-2  i25-l  !  2;-7  I  18-2 

-76      „       1,000  „  2,cco*  !23-4     26-8     23-7     207     23-1 


i3"9 

20"2 
19-1 


69  new  towns 

Populous  in  1801 
„  (new)  ... 


295     28-0  I  33-5  !  46-9  I  300    40-4 


17-5     25-1     156     17-2 


Uiiproffres.iive. 
42  towns  4,000  and  upwards*    10"  1 


19-3     21-4    21-2 


11-3 

12-4  [16-3  j  140 

j  I 

10-2  I  167  ;  10-9 

14-3  '  15-6     110 


99      ,,      2,000  to  4,000* 
147      ,,      1,000  „   2, coo* 

Populous  in  1801  j 

(new) ^ 130  '  i6-i 

Eural  (a)  sparse    8"4 

„       {/j)  growing 100 


,,      (c)  the  rest. 


7-7 


i5"3 
14-9 


11-9 
5-2 
80 
7-6 


13-7  1  17-8 


27-7  I  18-8 


6-3   I    7-9 
71 


7  3 
8-4 

9'5 
8-5 
3-4 
9'9 
6-2 


3-7 
4-4 
4-9 
08 
71 
1-9 


3  1*4 


20-6     22-9  'I8I 

1 

21G     16-4    23-2 


18-G     19-8 
17-1  1  19-9 

28-2     28-2 

I 

37-7  !  35-- 

178    217 

i 
30-4  :3  2-2 


3-1       4-4 


14-4 
139 
22-5 
26-7 
13-3 
21-8 


2-8 


2-2 


o"4  5*1 

1-2  '  2-6 

i 

yz  50 


5-6 

2-4t 


1-lt 

95 

l-2t 


60      3-3 
4-6       3-4 


4'5 


2-3 


2"i  :    44 


6-1 


62 


5-4t|  7-3t 

6-7  j  7-1 

j 

4-7t  3-5t 


*  In  1801. 


t  Decrease  per  cent. 
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•C'. — List  of  Toicns  haviag  in  1891  at  least  20,000  Jnhahitants,  outside  the 
i-oMffories  riwiitioned  in  the  Paper.  In  the  order  of  their  (Correi'ted) 
Populations  ii>  1891. 


Ill  the  Nurik  aud  Vest. 

Huddersfield 

Stockport  

Wolverhampton    

Wipan 

Rochdale    

Tork    

Coventry 

Warrington    

3ury(Lanc».)    

Tynrtiiuuth    

Dudley    

Lincoln 

Carlisle  

Macclesfield  

Wakefir-ld  

Botherhani 

Barnsley 

Scarborough 

Lancaster  

Keighley 

Darwen  

Wyde  

Dewsbury  

Tipton 

Rowley  Regis   

J)oncaster  

ICiddernunster  

Wednesbury   

Leigli  (Lanes.) 

Workington    

Bilston    

Shipley  (Saltaire) 

Chorley  

Glossop  

Chesterfield   

Hevwood    

Oldbury 

Stafford  


In  the  South  and  East. 

Chatham 

Rending 

Ipswich  

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Glnucester 

Dover 

Maidstone 

Colchester . 

Bedford 

'I'unbridge  Wells  

Peterborougli    

Rnnisgate   

Gravesend 

Folkestone  

Lowestoft 


396 
658 
631 

SU 

331 
4«9 
586 
358 
453 
577 
397 
348 
334 
618 
98Z 
503 
301 
630 
88^ 
908 
654 
68g 
613 
455 
373 
609 

555 
416 

69s 
511 
813 
309 
404 
667 
480 


367 
615 
504 
369 
411 
463 
423 
400 
300 
710 
79  f 
637 
6o3 
526 
645 
930 


Increase  per  Cent. 


127-5 

110-7 
96-8 
89-8 

107-0 
55-1 
70-;? 
60-6 

109-1 
75-7 

128-0 
55-9 
94-3 

184-1 
51-4 
26-8 

186-5 
.31-0 
35-5 
94-0 
94-4 

394-0 
81-2 

249-3 
48-0 
89-6 

145-2 

102-8 
74-6 
12-2 

109-6 
66-6 

105-5 

IBI-I 
47-7 

117-5 
70-5 
86-7 


531 
64-2 
Sl-1 
81-2 
104-0 
77-3 
95-0 
96-7 

m-i 

76-3 
117-4 

59-5 
139-6 
108-1 

16-0 

83-8 


1831-Gl. 


75-:i 
30-2 

146-1 

102-5 
87-0 
63-2 
52-6 
481 

101-5 
43-3 
95-2 
86-1 
53-6 
22-4 
42-3 

137-1 
73-2 

109-8 
13-7 
68-4 

136-5 
43-9 

119-4 
93-1 

166-0 
51-9 
6-7t 

160-4 

77-2 

0-8 

68-1 

121-4 
61-7 

142-2 
53-8 
62-6 

202-0 
72-4 


60-5 
61-3 
84-5 
27-4 
.32-8 
71-5 
65-7 
45-8 
47-3 
92-7 
89-0 
94-9 
51-4 
98-9 
125-3 
131-2 


48-3 
44-2 
35-8 
61-7 
32-8 
47-1 
27-3 

lO.i-5 
.39-0 
42-3 
1-7 
98-7 
33-0 
0-2 
55-1 

105-6 
98-0 
8:3-8 
97-4 
93-2 
92-7 
27-7 
64-5 
1-5 
55-6 
58-1 
63-2 
1.5-4 
79-4 

267-2 
S-7t 
87-7 
53-8 
28-4 
36-2 
14-4 
29-5 
49-2 


49- 

1.''2- 

50- 

59- 

51- 

52- 

31  •( 

S9- 

Ah- 

108- 

92- 

104- 

(6-1 

27- 

147 -( 

118-! 


Population.* 


16,147 
21,429 

12.565 
11,951 
14.979 
18,614 
16,034 

11,321 

9,152 
1.3,849 

10,107 

7,197 
10,594 

11,455 

12,00! 

6,579 
3,606 
6,688 
10,308 
5,745 
3,587 
3.490 
4,566 
4,280 

>027 

5,697 

6,110 
4,160 

5,173 
5-716 

6,9 '4 
4,406 
4,516 
3,025 
6,975 
5,649 
3,050 
4-461 


23,629 
9,770 
11,336 
12,841 
10,838 
8,681 
8,015 
8,027 
11,530 
3,94s 
5,989 
4,352 
4,178 
4,539 
3,704 
2,509 


1891. 


9.5,4-20 
84,7(Ki 
82,662 
74,268 
76,975 
69,292 
53,004 
55.349 
53,627 
49,596 
45,740 
41,491 
42,035 
39,899 
40,077 
40,663 
35,427 
33,770 
31,038 
36,176 
31,6«0 
31,682 
29,847 
29.314 
30,701 
25,933 
22,818 
25,347 
28,708 
23,749 
23,453 
30,505 
2-3,087 
24,557 
21,581 
22,849 
20,343 
21,423 


83,059 
60,054 
57,081 
47,358 
44,509 
40,227 
33,918 
32,145 
34,559 
28,0-r> 
47,348 
27,701 
2.i,150 
23,876 
23,905 
2.3,339 


*  Uncorrected  population,  or  that  of  the  whole  district  or  districts  representing  the  town. 
t  Decrease  per  cent. 
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Are;u 

Population. 

Increase, 
1801-91, 
a<  from 

liicrt:iSL'  pel- 
in  Thirty  Years 

Jcnt. 
ending 

1801. 

1891. 

ICO  to 

1831. 

1S61. 

1891. 

Cumberland,  <^'c. 

Acres. 

Towns  4,000  and  upwards 

in  1801— 

14.56^ 

.=^.954 

20,522 

1(;.:U() 

0"5.784 

403 

6'^-^ 

4i'o 
15-6 

72-8 

Unprogressive 

18,643 

34,163 

183 

46-4 

8-2 

31.953 

99.947 

Towns  2,000  to  4,000  in  "1 
1801 :  progressive    ....  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Towns  1,000  to  2,000  in  "1 
1801 :  progressive    ....  J 

2.749 

1,.J15 

6,105 

403 

i4'9 

99'9 

75"4 

Towns :  new 

-.749 

— 

— 

62-4 

20"  I 

— 

1,515 

6J05 

Towns  2,000  to  4,000  ill"! 
1801 :  unprogressive    / 

17,875 

12,606 

27,987 

13-8 

Towns  1,000  to  2,000  in"1 
1801 :  unprogressive    J 

7,107 

3,774 

7,275 

193 

39'2 

I5"2 

20'2 

24,982 

16,380 

35,262 

Populous  in  1801 — 

Progressive  

52 

360 

1,452 

403 

5  5 '3 

35-8 

9i'3 

Unprogressive  

— 

— 

— 

— 

Further  areas  now  popu- 

lous— 

Progressive    

47,248 

6,411 

51,223 

799 

53'5 

104-9 

1 54' I 

Unprogressive 

7,722 
55,022 

3,049 

6,809 

223 
123 

58-6 
32-3 

5-2 

2'2 

7o'o 

9,820 

59,484 

Eural :  sparsely  peopled.... 

1,046,272 

61,242 

75,479 

8-9 

Other  rm-al — 

Growing  since  184] 

111,871 

9,411 

21,607 

230 

4 ''5 

30-5 

24'3 

Almost  stationary    

211,816 
'1369,959 

24,787 
95,440 

34,580 
131,966 

147 

35"9 

I0-7 

G-4 

Totals    

',473,234 

158,108 

332,764 

*  Percentages  of  decrease  are  printed  in  heavy  type  in  this  series  of  tables. 
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576    "Welton — On  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  England   [Dec. 
F  Contd. — Elements  of  Population  in  each  Division. 


Area. 

IVipii 

ation. 

liuri-iise, 

1801-91, 

as  from 

100  to 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Tliirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

Durham,  S;c. 

Acres. 

Town?  4,000  and  upwards 

in  1801— 

Progressive 

47,809 

108,603 

642,245 

59' 

66-7 

93-8 

83*0 

6,507 

9,887 

13,377 

>35 
1,240 

93'6 

3'i 

73-/ 

0'4 

54)3 16 

118,490 

655,622 

Towns  ;,oco  to  4,000  in  "1 
1801 :  progressive    ....  J 

2,848 

4,009 

49,705 

268-5 

Towns  1,000  to  2,000  in"l 
1801 :  progressive    ....  J 

10,637 

6,441 

74,974 

1,164 

59'5 

95'' 

274"  I 

8,356 

1,661 

73,926 

4,451 
168 

88-8     071-8 

119-9 

40*5 

9'4 

21,841 

12,111 

198,605 

Towns  2,000  to  4,000  in"l 
1801 :  unprogressive    J 

3-,c26 

14,219 

23,939 

9*5 

Towns  i,ooo  to  2,000  in"l 
1801 :  unprogressive    j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32,026 

14,219 

23,939 

Populous  in  1801— 

20,154 
20,364 

12,483 

62,311 

499 

62-3 
24-1 

52-4 
19-2 

101-8 

10,607 

24,119 

53-8' 

Further  areas  now  popu- 

lous— 

213,376 
1 1,284 

33,233 
6,865 

394,766 

1,188 

86-9 
i5'7 

25'9 

197-9 

«7"2 
2-8 

1 13*3 
39"2 

Unprogressive  

12,950 

189 
1 10 

265,178 

63,188 

494,146 

Rural:  sparsely  peopled.... 

i,295.3'8 

77,796 

85,201 

lS-4 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

232,039 

17,514 

46,483 

265 

30'6 

47"9 

37'5 

Almost  stationary   

153,826 

20,895 

26,403 

126 

18-7 

24-9 

14-'7 

1,681,183 

110,205 

158,087 

Totals    

2,054,544 

324,213 

1,530,.399 

1900.]  and  Wales,  and  its  Progress  in  Ninety  Years. 

V  Contd. — Elcmeuts  of  Population  in  each  Division. 
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Area. 

Population. 

Increase, 

1801-91, 
as  from 
100  to 

Increase  per  Cent, 
ill  Thirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

North  and  East  Iiidi)ir/s. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and     up- 

wards— 

29,482 
8,035 

57,194 

308,153 
26,199 

539 

175 
9,363 

6'^-i 

77'7 
21-7 

938-5 

83-6 

14,998 

18-9 

8o-2 

3  7,5 '7 

72,192 

334,352 

Towns    2,ooo   to  4,000  :  1 
progressive    J 

1,997 

167 

15,037 

40C'2 

Towns    1,000   to   2,000  :  \ 
progressive    J 

7,014 

1,719 

5,023 

327 

•5'6 

105-4 

37'7 

Towns  :  new 

6,542 

581 

76,135 

'3,104 

200 

2>*-4 
47'7 

2581-4 
14-6 

280-6 

^5>5E5 

2,407 

97,395 

Towns    2,000   to  4,000  : 1 
unprogressire  J 

15.978 

12,572 

25,187 

•8-3 

Towns    i,oco    to    2,000 :1 
unprogressive   J 

n>797 

7,815 

10,826 

139 

35"9 

8-6 

e-1 

=  7,775 

20,387 

36,013 

Populous  in  1801— 

Progressive   















Unprogrcssive 

Further  arens  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive    

39,708 
7,952 

8,081 
4,482 

71,378 

883 

35-8 
34' 1 

25'5 

104-2 
17-0 

ri 

2i8-^ 

XJnprogressive  

7,019 

157 
116 

0'2 

47,660 

12,563 

78,397 

Eural:  sparsely  peopled.... 

1,271,000 

102,502 

118,959 

14-1 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

106,546 

10,463 

20,448 

195 

27-6 

26-0 

21-6 

Almost  stationary    

443,354 

53,744 

08,903 

128 

27-9 

10-6 

0-4 

1,820,900 

16(3,709 

208,310 

Totals    

1,949,405 

274,318 

754,467 

2q2 


o7S    Weltox — On  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  England  [Dec. 
F  Contd, — El<nnents  of  Population  in  each  Division. 


Area. 

Population. 

Increase, 

lHOl-91, 

lis  from 

100  to 

Iiicieuse  per  Cent, 
ill  Thirty  Y  ;ars  ending 

1801.      1 

1891. 

1S31. 

1861. 

1891. 

West  Riding. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,coo     and    up- 
wards— 

93,469 

180,035     i 

1,216,477 

676 

112-8 

83-4 
65'9 

7VI 

C2  1 

94'3 

93,4'59 

180,035 

1,216,477 

Towns    2,000  to  4,000:"! 
progressive    J 

50,652 

39,692     ' 

20r,,93  i 

6i-8 

Towns    1,000   to    2,000  :"1 
progressive   J 

33.8c8 

32,721 

181,153 

554 

81-4 

73-0 

76-5 

Towns :  new 

5'-5^>3 
1 16,023 

11,245 

118,699 

1,056 
199 

97-8 

57"7 

86-1 
11-8 

r86-8 

83,658 

506,786 

Towns    2, coo  to  4,000:1 
uuprogi-essive   J 

-9.914 

25,154 

49,982 

12-7 

Towns    1 ,000  to  2,coo  :  1 

19,826 

13,652 

26,821 

196 

30-7 

23'0 

2;'2 

49,74c 

38,806 

76,803 

Populous  in  1801— 

47,967 

33,312 

138,995 
82,665 

417 
'95 

53'7 
6o"5 

6 1 -8 

677 

42,309 

17-8 

3"4 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive  

124,814 
56,687 

33,930 
20,263 

203,473 
43,372 

600 

65-1 

55"  7 

23'5 

66-6 

ii8'o 

Unprogreesive 

214 

104 

13-2 
6-9 

21-4 

295. 'C3 

129,814 

468,505 

Rural :  sparsely  i^eopled.... 

1 

504,715 

40,463 

42,258 

0-4 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

122,162 

16,243 

36.493 

"5 

33*9 

29*0 

30*0 

Almost  stationary    

594,086 

90,972 

117,093 

129 

32'5 

2'0 

4-8 

1,220,963 

147,678 

195,844 

Totals    

",775,298 

579,991 

2,464,415 

1900.]  and  Wales,  and  its  Progress  in  Kinety  Years. 

F  Contd. — Ehraents  of  Poimlation  in  each  Division. 


579 


1 

Area. 

lVij)ul 

xtion. 

Increase, 
1801-91, 
as  from 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Tliirty  Years  ending 

1 

180J.      1 

1891. 

100  to 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,oco     aucl     up- 

wai'ds — 

Progi'essive   

i73>70i 

374,276 

2,756,470 

736 

132-9 

io5'8 

53-6 

Unprogressive 

3,7'0 

15,158 

41,171 

594 

42-2 
96-5 

46-6 
78-7 

3o'3 

i 

177,41^ 

389,434 

2,797,641 

Towns  2,ooo  to   4,000  : 1 
progressive    J 

73.193 

63,102 

371,874 

69-1 

Towns    1,000  to    2,000:1 
progressive    J 

5=.i38 

39,287 

267,018 

680 

114-2 

64-9 

92-4 

88,326 

35,155 

431,652 

1,228 

I02'2 

8'^'5 

129-1 

21'3 

165-0 

213,657 

137,544 

1,073,544 

Towns    ;,coo  to  4,000  :  "1 

12,498 

19,646 

46,147 

3-8' 

Towns    1,000   to  2,000:1 

17,695 
30,193 

14,299 

33,636 

-iS 

4-'3 

I7'7 

42-5 

33,945 

79,7^3 

Topulous  in  1801— 

30,150 
38,884 

24,025 

110  826 

9+-I 

40-0 

5i-6 
14-8 

54-7 
27-9 

27,441 

56  416 

Further  areas  now  popu- 

lous— 

Progressive   

150,954 
69,327 

39,942 
26,303 

224,0(30 
i        00,176 

561 
229 

10c 

68'6 

60-2 

107-6 

XJnprocressivo  

47-9 
28-3 

19.2 

12": 

iQ-? 

289,315 

117,711 

451,478 

Kui'al :  sparsely  peopled... 

244,495 

20,722 

20,665 

11-a 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

266,504 

43,617 

84,471 

194 

32-9 

14"7 

27-0 

Almost  stationary    

728,992 

130,310 

158,302 

121 

32'4 

5-2 

3-2 

1,239,991 

194,649 

263,438 

Totals    

1,950,568 

873.283 

i  4,665,884 

1 

580    Weltox — On  the  Distrihufion  of  Population  in  England 
F  Contd.—  Elements  of  Population  in  each  Division. 


[Dec. 


Area. 

Population. 

llKMCllSC, 

1801-91, 
as  from 

100  to 

lllCl' 

ill  'I'liir 

^ase  per  Cent, 
ty  Years  eiidin;; 

1801. 

1801. 

1831. 

1861.  '  1891 . 

Lincoln,  Xotts,  tjV. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and     up- 
wards— 

ProTcssivo  

59.938 
i4>303 

92,495 

591,101 
57,432 

^'39 
490 

9  9' 5 
ior9 

63"4       96*0 
25'5       ''^ 

UnproTcssive 

27,115 

.} 

74.241 

119,filO 

648,533 

33"5 

Towns  2,000  to  4,oco  : 
progressire    

13,128 

11,283 

55,338 

82-0 

Towns    1,000  I0  2,coo : 
progressive   

.} 

4-. "4 

13,751 

106,690 

776 

ioo"3 

71  "5 

125-8 

28,748 

5,736 

50,865 

887 

115-1 
56-4 

.} 

16-7 

84,650 

30,770 

212,893 

Towns  2,000  to  4,oco 
unprogressive  

3i,2^^ 

23,948 

54,262 

24-2 

Towns  1,000  to  2,000 
unprogressive   

} 

59,9i7 

24,630 

48,660 

.98 

47-2 

lyo 

i4'7 

73. '43 

48,578 

102,922 

Populous  in  1801— 

Progressive  

22,004 

9,674 

37,64  !■ 

58y 

44'4 

36-5 

97'4 

Unprogressive 

10,669 

0,231 

10,070 

162 

4i'5 

1-8 

12'2 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive  

115,087 

30,719 

195,051 

635 

66-0 

73"2 

120-8 

Unprogressive 

d... 

77,4-5 

34,086 

70,817 

208 
138 

50-3 
37-1 

1 4*0 
i9'o 

21-3 

1    2^5>^^5 

80,710 

313,582 

Kuriil :  sparsely  people 

j    247.590 

20,100 

27,736 

lS-4 

Other  rural — 

1 

j 

Growing  since  1841.. 

287,225 

36,946 

70,503 

191 

26-1 

18-4 

27-8 

Almost  stationary    .. 

2,503.984 

315,643 

430,246 

•3'5 

35'2 

12-7 

10-5 

3.038,799 

372,689 

528,485 

Totals    

3,496,018 

652,357 

1,806,415 

1900.]  aytd  Wales,  and  its  Progress  in  Ninety  Years.  581 

F  Contd. — Elements  of  Population  in  each  Divuion. 


Area. 

Population. 

Increase, 

IbOl-'Jl, 

as  from 

100  to 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Tliirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831.    1861. 

1 

1891. 

Stafford,  Sfc. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and     iip- 
wiirds — 

\ 

\ 

124,66. 

200,187 

5,ro7 

1,258  896 

629 
538 

'-■5 

TJnprogressive 

11,903 

62'';   '     1 6*o        '  -'6 

94"5  1  112T 

1 

i.;o,2  74 

205,791. 

1,270,799 

Towns    2,000  to  4,oco  :  \ 
progressive    J 

44>795 

56,533 

304,354 

30-1 

Towns   1,000  to  2,000  :  \ 
progressive    J 

14,699 

9,126 

74,725 

819 

66-7 

153*1 

94-i 

Towns  :  new 

30,186 

6,825 

80,227 

1,175 

163-0 

130-0 

94'4 

89,680 

72,484 

459,306 

206 

51-8 

14-9 

Towns   2,000  to  4,000  :  "1 

48, '34 

40,639 

83,619 

i8'o 

Towns    1,000  to   2,000  :  "1 
unprogressive  J 

42.634 

18,639 

31,722 

1S6 

47"3 

149 

lO'l 

90,768 

59,278 

118,341 

Populous  in  1801— 

2,400 

10  233 

426 

62"'^ 

84-0 

42"6 

TJnprofressive 

4>72i 

2,879 

6  593 

^o'6 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

1 13,629 
35.544 

24,321 

148  390 

j.8"8       Q^^c.     1 1  !■« 

Unprogressive  

10,679 

25,184 

236 
7  1 

1 

44-9    1     2  1-6 
115      15-G 

33-8 

155,504 

40,279 

190,400 

Rural :  sparsely  peopled  ... 

3-.87- 

5,308 

3,749 

24-9 

Other  rural — 

1 

Growing  since  1841 

204,582 

32,773 

58,614 

177 

27-4       16-7 

20'2 

Almost  stationary    

1,126,765 

185,565 

226,511 

-yo      6-5 

6-8 

1,364,219 

223,646 

288,874 

Totals    

1,850,445 

n  1,  '.si 

2,327,720 

.- 

5S2    Welton — Oil  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  England  [Dec. 
F  Contd. — Elements  of  Population  in  each  Division. 


Area. 

Popul 

ation. 

Increase, 
1801-91, 
as  from 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Thirty  Years  endiui; 

1 

1801. 

1891. 

100  ti) 

1831. 

1861.     1891. 

ff'ales,  Salop,  t.yc. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and     up- 

wards— 

Progressive   

27,';;^ 

18,375 

149,931 

816 

i36'o 

120-7 

56-7 

9'3 

34.-73 

46,279 

89,620 

194 

34  = 

38-6 
67-9 

27-8 
37-9 

6i,8c6 

64,634 

239,551 

Towns    z,cco   to  4,000:"! 
progressive    J 

14,881 

15,412 

52,605 

47-6 

Towns    1,000  to    2,000  :  "1 
progressive    J 

44,662 

14,833 

250,372 

1,688 

176-8 

187-6 

I12"0 

Towns :  new 

99,653 

10,711 

194,238 

1,813 
150 

238-7 
43  "5 

227-7 
18-4 

63'4 

159,196 
42,694 

40,956 

497,275 

Towns   2,000   to  4,000 :"! 
unprogressive    . J 

28,846 

43,385 

ll'S 

Towns    1,000   to    2,000  :\ 
unprogressive    j 

51,958 

31,490 

59,718 

190 

64-7 

i3"i 

1-8 

94,652 

60,336 

103,103 

Populous  in  1801— 

Progressive   

15.461 
1,376 

6,519 

26,403 

40^ 

82-1 

73'9 

27-9 

Unprogressive  

3,517 

0,453 

183 

'^4'4 

12-7 

5'4 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive   

298,321 
22,660 

35,721 
9,335 

402,587 

1,127 

ii<;-5 

132-2 

125-2 

Unprogressive  

19,617 

210 
1 12 

36-9 

26-0 

28-9 
2-0 

19-0 

337,818 

55,092 

455,060 

Rural :  sjiarsely  peci^led.... 

2,899,61 1 

215,495 

242,203 

12-5 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

626,037 

64,287 

169,050 

263 

46-8 

40-9 

27-1 

Almost  stationary    

2.426,565 

358,282 

438,274 

3i"i 

yi 

9-7 

5,952.213 

638,064 

849,527 

Totals    

6,605,685 

859,102 

2,144,516 

1900.]  ami  ^Yalcs,  and  its  Progress  in  Ninety  Years.  583 

F  Contd. — Elements  of  Popi(h(tioii  in  each  Division. 


Area. 

Popul 

at  ion. 

Iiirrease, 
lSOl-91, 
as  from 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Thirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

100  to 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

Gloucester,  Devon,  S,'c. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and     up- 

wards— 

ProTessive  

26,608 
59,114 

128,294 

520,835 

406 

76"9 

55"5 
10-5 

56-8 

47-6 
8-4 

97,108 

179,110 

.84 
480 

54"o 
162-7 

S5>7i2 

225,402 

699,945 

Towns   2,000  to  4,000  : 1 
progi-essire    / 

3^,770 

27,598 

132,419 

i6-5 

Towns    1,000  to   2,000:! 
progressive    J 

18,905 

7,249 

27,590 

581 

95"  = 

42-5 

36-8 

Towns:  new , 

10,904 

3,352 

54,686 

163I 
"77 

140-3 
45 'o 

282-0 
17-6 

77'7 

6=,579 

38,199 

214,695 

Towns    2,000  to  4,coo  :  1 

89.775 

78,314 

138,712 

3'9 

Towns    1,000   to    2,000:1 
unprogressive  J 

77,709 

55,884 

91,126 

163 

40-2 

4'4 

11-4 

167,484 

134,198 

229,838 

Populous  in  1801— 

Progressive  

6,026 

18,841 
49,052 

3'3 
148 

loS'o 

34"  1 
1 3-4 

12- 1 

Unprocrressive  

46,567 

33,143 

46-1 

10? 

Further  areas  now  popu- 

lous— 

Progi'essiye   

90,536 
85,623 

21,472 

122,573 

C7I 

io6'9 
6o"o 

34'3 

79-8 
"•5 

2-9 

53'4 
2-6 

Uuprogressire 

38,762 

67,328 

174 
115 

234.7-6 

99,403 

257,794 

Kural:  sparsely  peopled 

861,688 

72,774 

83,613 

16*9 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

1 10,499 

16,482 

31,484 

191 

3  3'o 

34'4 

6-9 

Almost  stationary    

3,407.159 

569,284 

685,396 

120 

35-6 

2-9 

13*8 

4.379.34^ 

658,540 

800,493 

Totals    

4,9  =  9.857 

1,155,742 

2,202,765 

Sb-i    Welton — On  the  Distr 
F  Contd. — Element. 
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f  of  Population  in  ench  Division. 


Wilts,  Hants,  Sfc 

Towns     4,000     and     up-   ' 
wards — 

Progressive  

Unprogressive 


Towns   2,000   to  4, coo 
progressive    


Towns    1,000   to   z,coo 
progressive    

Towns :  new 


To\\"ns   :,coo   to  4,000 :  "^  I 
unprogressive  ... 


Towns    1,000  to   ;,coo  :  1 
unprogressive  J 

Populous  in  1801 — 
Progressive  

Unprogressive 


Further  areas  now  po))u- 
I0U8 — 

Progressive  

Unprogressive 


Acres. 

38,382 
35,994 


74o76 


12,351 

9,076 
40,297 


61,724 


j  I         34,C4'^ 

! 

38,261 


7^,307 


578 

67,228 
34,639 


I      109,108 


Kural :  sparsely  peopled....  '      244,498 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 '      277,696 

2,036,958 


Almost  stationary    . 


Totals 


2,559,152 
2,876,667 


Population. 


1801. 


79,097 
4G,783 


125,880 


S,535 

2,015 
8,981 


19,531 


23,672 
28,373 


52.045 


1,304 
2,745 

11,876 
13,595 


29,520 


23,.578 

33,873 
315,469 
372,920 
599,896 


1891. 


501,057 
88,671 


589,728 


73,653 

35,799 
125,255 


234,707 


33,3f;0 


47,324 


80,684 


9,483 
4,834 

81,320 
24.269 


119,906 


28,718 

68,711 

401,942 

499,371 

1,524,396 


Iiicieast, 

1801-91, 

Hs  Irom 

100  to 


633 
190 

862 

1,777 
',395 

141 
167 

7^7 
176 

685 
'79 


Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Thirtv  Years  ending 


1831.     1861.     1891. 


203 


95'9       99"4 
«;2'i       lo'o 


114-4 


89-2 


65-2      954 


io8-8 


ico"9 


62-2 
i3'4 


112-7 


450'4 


34'- 

2"0 

32-0 

•3'5 

83-7 

i74'4 

28-9 

10-9 

8i-3 

73'7 

28-7 

12-8 

3i"o 

4-8 

38-5 

18-3 

28-9 

3-8 

3'o 


113 


44"  3 

23"2 

1175 

23"" 

11-3 

23-8 
47 
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58/i 


Area. 

Population. 

Iri(i'eH<ie, 

1801-91, 

as  from 

100  to 

Iiu-rease  per  Ci-nt. 
ill  Thirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

MetropolUan  Circle. 

London 

Acres. 
243,561 

1,060,149 

5,442,249 

5>3 

7i"7 

70-8 

75'o 

Towns     4,000     and     up- 
wards— 

ProgressiTe    

33,996 

5,902 

54,730 

207,557 

379 
187 

4'4 

67-5 

40'o 

66-9 

6o'5 
2r2 

43 '5 

41-1 
10-5 

Uniirogressive  

17,119 

32,098 

=83,459 

1,131,998 

5,681,904 

Towns   2,000  to   4,000  : 1 
progressiTe J 

6-,43  = 

44,142 

182,fi98 

72-8 

Towns    1,000   to   2,000  :"l 
progressive    J 

109,083 

40,054 

219,761 

549 

/O'O 

79'3 

8o-o 

Towns  r   new 

10,700 

4,818 

43,909 

9'3 

235 

48-2 

39'4 

I25'0 

37'5 

i73'7 

182,215 

73,845 

89,014 

446,428 

Towns    2,000   to  4,000  :  "1 
unprogressive    J 

47,694 

113,030 

23-6 

Towns    1,000    to    2,000 :1 
unprogressiTe    J 

75,157 

39,303 

78,135 

199 

4i"6 

17-8 

19-2 

Populous  in  1801 — 

Progressive  

149,002 

86,997 

191,165 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unprogressive  

953 

1,614 

2,853 

I  77 

45'4 

21-6 

o-i 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous- 

Progressive   

185,739 
111,630 
209,918 

39,416 
38,923 

245,407 

625 

65-2 
43*8 
51-9 

ii8-6 

96'2 

25'o 
34-8 

33-6 

921 

Unprogressive 

84,055 

Z16 

Belt  i-ound  London 

54,666 

195,196 

357 
271 

744 

508,240 

134,619 

527,571 

Eural:  sparsely  peopled.... 

'4,151 

533 

1,446 

11 

Other  Rural- 

Growing  since  1841     .... 

939,1=2 

137,979 

287,811 

209 

38-9 

18-5 

26-7 

Almost  stationary    

2,029,142 

352,784 

495,073 

140 

36-3 

8-0 

41 

1 

2,982,415 

491,296  1 

784,330 

Totals    

4,105,331 

1,933,924 

j 

7,631,398 

586    Weltox— 0)/  the  Di><tr 
F  Contd. — ElemetU. 
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>•  of  I'opulation  in  each  Division. 


.\rcii. 

Population. 

Incrcasf, 

1801-91, 

as  from 

lOO  to 

Iiiirease  per  Cent, 
ill  Tliirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

Northitmplon,  (.^'e. 

Acres. 

Towns     4,000     and    up- 
wards— 

Progressive  

13.793 

21,953 

123,014 

560 

90-7 

6i-i 

82-5 

XJnproTessive 

— 

— 

— 

551 

55'7 

j 

13,793 

21,9.j3 

123,014 

! 

Towns    2.000   to  4,000:! 
progre^isive    J 

23.565 

18,706 

103,069 

69"7  :  io8'5 

Towns    1,000  to   2,000  : 1 
progi'essive   J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Towns :  new 

3,778 

818 

7,413 

910 
151 

5 -'2 
37-7 

40"4  ;  325'8 

1 

27,343 

19,52  i 

110,0 12 

Towns    2,oco  to  4,000:"! 
unpro"ressive  j 

6,931 

4,911 

7,399 

12-7  ;  3-0 

Towns    1 ,00c  to   2,000  :  "1 
unprooressive  j 

37,239 

28,103 

44,009 

'57 

15' i 

ii'o  1      4'3 

44,170 

33,014 

51,408 

Populous  in  1801  — 

Progressire   



. . 







Unprogressive 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive    

35,028 
23.283 

8,2G4 

38,215 

462 
213 

117 

48-4 
45 '4 

27"7 

77-2       75'8 
29'o  :    I3"5 

Unprogressive  

8,7GG 

18,659 

58,311 

17,030 

50,874 

Rural :  sparsely  peopled... 

106,371 

10,846 

12,730 

124     18-3 

Other  rural — 

1 

Growing  since  1841 

3 '.890 

3,637 

7,037 

'93 

40-2 

i 

Almost  stationary    „ 

1,200,914 

197,600 

215,422 

'24 

32-2 

9-4  1  14-2 

i,339.>75 

212,083 

265,189 

Totals    

1,482,792 

303,604 

606,997 
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1'^  Coiitd. — Elements  oj  Population  in  each  I)icii<ioiK 


Aiea. 

Popu 

ation. 

Increase, 

1801-91. 

as  from 

rco  to 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Tliirty  Years  ending 

1801. 

1891. 

1831. 

1861. 

1891. 

Norfolk,  Sfc. 

Acres. 

Towns      4,ooo      and     up- 

-wards — 

Progressive   

•9>-3^ 

38,925 

151,219 

388 

73'2 

52-0 

47-6 

Unpro^'ressive 

20,042 

59,315 

145,355 

245 

57'i 

22'0 

39,178 

9S,240 

296,574 

Tcwns    2,ooo  to  4,000:"! 
progressive    J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Towns    1,000    to    z,ooo  :  1 
progressive    J 

i.-99t 

2,509 

28,339 

930 

83-8 

131-2 

118-9 

Towns :  new 

— 

— 

— 

189 

i;ro 

14-4 

i>99i 

2,509 

23,339 

Towns    2,000  to   4,000  :  "1 

I3>995 

13,388 

29,040 

9'i 

Towns    1,000    to    2,coo:"l 
unprogressive   J 

41,429 

25,420 

44,928 

177 

44"3 

i3"o 

8-4 

55,424 

40,808 

73,968 

Populous  in  1801 — 

988 

1,004 

936 

— 

— 

g-5      io>^ 

Further  areas  now  popu- 
lous— 

Progressive   

32,018 
29,561 

7,418 

29,942 

404 
188 

85-3 
41-9 

35'5 
i6-3 

6o-8 
13-8 

Unprogressive 

13,385 

25,144 

62,567 

21,807 

56,022 

Rural :  sparsely  peojDled.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  rural — 

Growing  since  1841 

129,038 

17,942 

36,220 

202 

49' 1 

20"6 

12-3 

Almost  stationaiy    

2-499,743 

395,211     ' 

524,266 

133 

37-4 

6-0 

8-9 

2,628,781 

413,153 

560,486 

Totals    

2,788,041 

576,517 

1,010,389 

588    "Welton — 0)1  the  Blstrihntion  of  Fopulation  in  England   [Dec. 
Summarji  of  Acreage. 


Towns 
4,000  :iml 
li'iwards 

ill  1801. 

Smaller  Towns. 

Populous 
Districts. 

Unroll 

Per  Cent.* 

Pro- 
gressive. 

U 11  pro- 
gressive. 

Districts. 

Populous 

Rural. 

:c,i;i2 

2,749 

24,982 

55,022 

1,369,959 

3'7 

93'o 

54.316 
37.5'7 

21,841 

32,026 

265,178 

1,681,183 

i;"9 

8i-8 

North  and  East  Hidings 

15,.553 

27,775 

47,660 

1,820,900 

2'4 

93*4 

93.4'59 
1-7.41- 

116,023 

49,740 

295,103 

1,220,963 

1 6-6 

68-8 

Lancashire  and  Clicshire 

213,657 

30,193 

289,315 

1.239,991 

• 

14-8 

63-6. 

Lincoln,  Notts,  kc 

74.^1 

84,650 

73,143 

225,185 

3,038,799 

6-4 

86-9 

Stafford,  &c 

150.274 

89,680 

90,768 

155,504 

1,364,219 

8-5 

74"5 

Wales,  Salop,  kc 

61,806 

1.59,1U6 

94,652 

337,818 

5,952,213 

5'i 

90"  I 

*  The  balance  of  the  area  is  that  occupied  by  towns  and  their  surroundings.  As  tlic 
smaller  towns  are  frequently  connected  witli  surrounding  country  of  much  greater  extent 
than  the  space  which  they  occupy,  the  ratios  representing  such  districts  would  grossly 
uaisrcprescnt  the  area  occupied  by  towns.    See  Summary  No.  2  in  the  early  part  of  the  Paper. 


Summ/tri/  of 


Cumberland,  &c 

Durham,  &f 

North  and  East  Ridings 


West  Riding  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 


Towns  4,000  imd  u))\vaix 
in  ISOl. 


Progressive. 


65,784 
642,245 
308,153 

1,216,477 

2,756,470 


Lincoln,  Notts,  &c 591,101 

Stafford,  &c 1,258,896 

Wales,  Salop,  &c 149,931+ 


Gloucester,  Devon,  &c. 

Wilts,  Hants,  &c 

Metropolitan  Circle  .... 

Northampton,  &c 

Norfolk,  &c 


520,835 
501,057 
5,649,806 
123,014 
151,219 


13,934,988 


Unpro- 
gressive. 


34.i'53 
13.377 
26,199 


41.171 

57.43- 
1 '  .903 
89,620 

179,1 10 
88,671 
32,098 

'45.355 


719,099 


Towns  (Smaller) 
and  New  Towns. 


Progressive. 


6,105 

198,605 

97,395 

506,786 
1,073,544 

212,893 
459,306 
497,275 

214,695 
234,707 
446,428 
110,512 
23,330 


4,081,590 


Uiipro- 
!;ressive. 


35.262 

23.939 
36,013 

76,803 
79.783 

102,922 
I  18,341 
103,103 

229,838 

80,684 

191,165 

5 1 ,408 
73,968 


1,203,229 


Populous  Districts  % 


Progressive. 


52,675 

457,077 

71,378 

342,468 
334,886 

232,695 
158,623 
428,990 

141,414 
90,803 

440,663 
38.215 
29,942 


2,819,829 


Unpro- 
gressive. 


6,809 

37,069 

7,019 

126,037 
116,592 

80,887 

31.777 
26,070 

1 16,380 

29.103 
86,908 
18,659 

26,0«0 


709,390 


•  Tliis  column  represents  the  proportion  in  1891  of  ordinary  rural  population  found  in 
ordinary-  rural  population.  +  This  figure  is  so  small  because  Cardiff 

X  Including  tlio  "belt"  round  London. 
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Summar)/  of  Acvpftjrs — Contd. 


Towns 
4,0X1  iind 
upwards 
in  1801. 

Smaller  Towns. 

Populous 
Districts. 

Rural 

Per  Cent.* 

Pro-       1    Un  pro- 
gressive.   1   t^ressive. 

Districts. 

Populous. 

Rural. 

Gloucester,  Devon.  &c 

85,72z 

62,579 

167,484 

234,726 

4,379,346 

4-8 

88-8 

Wilt«  Hants  &c    

74.376 
283,459 

61,724 

72.307 

109,108 

2,559,152 

3-8 
12-4 

89-0 
72-6 

Metropolitan  Circle  

182,215    149,002 

508,240t 

2,982,415 

Northampton.  &c 

i3>793 

27,343  ,    44,170 

i 

58,311 

1,339,175 

3-9 

90'5 

Norfolk,  &c 

39.278 

1,991       55,424 

62,567 

2,628,781 

-■- 

94"3 

*  See  Note  *,  p.  588  ante. 

t  Including  "  belt "  round  London. 


Popvloiion, 

1.891. 

Percentage  0: 

Population  found 

in 

Percentage 

of  Rural 

Rural 
Distiiets. 

Progressiv 

e 

Unprogi-essive 

(not  Sparse) 

Increased 

Towns 
4,ocxDand 
upwards. 

Smaller 
Towns. 

Populous 
Districts. 

Towns 
4,000  and 
upwards. 

Smaller 
Towns. 

Populous 
Districts. 

Rural 
Districts. 

15  per  Cent, 
after  1811.* 

131,966 

158,087 

19-8 
420 

r8 

i3'o 

15-8 
29-9 

10-3 
o"9 

10-6 
1-6 

2'0 
2'4 

39-7 
10-3 

38-3 
63-8 

208,310 

40-8 

li-9 

9-5 

3  "5 

4-8 

0-9 

27-6 

22-9 

195,844 

49-4 

20"6 

13-9 

— 

31 

5'i 

7-9 

23-8 

263,438 

591 

23-0 

7-2 

0-9 

1-7 

2'5 

5-6 

34-8 

528,485 
288,874 
849,527 

32-7 
54-1 
7-Ot 

irS 
19-7 

23  - 

12-8 

6-8 

20-0 

3"2 

o"5 

4'2 

5-7 
51 

4-8 

4"  5 
I '4 

I '2 

29-3 
12-4 
39-6 

14-1 

20-6 

27-8 

800,493 
499,371 
784,330 
265,189 
560,486 

23-6 
32-9 
74-0 
20-3 
150 

9"7 

i5'4 

i8-2 

2'3 

6-4 

60 

5-8t 

6-3 

3-0 

8-1 

5'8 
0-4 

14-4 

10-4 
5  3 
2-5 
8-5 
7-3 

5'3 
19 
i"i 

3'i 

2-6 

36-3 
32-8 
10-3 
43-7 
55-5 

4'4 
.4-6 

36-8 
2-8 
6-5 

5,534,400 

districts  where  an  increase  not  less  than   1 5  per  cent,  had  occurred  since  1841  to  the  total 
and  other  large  places  in  the  division  had  fewer  than  4,000  inhabitants  in  1801. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Wklton's  Paper. 

The  President  (The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  F.R.S.)  said 
he  was  sure  they  had  all  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Welton's 
elaborate  paper,  which  contained  a  great  number  of  statistics  and 
closely-packed  facts,  some  of  Avhich  they  could  perhaps  hardly 
follow  dni'ing  the  reading'  of  the  paper,  but  which  tliey  would 
study  with  advantage.  He  had  himself  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  districts  which,  under  Mr.  Welton's  aiTangement,  were 
classified  as  unprogressive.  This  showed  how  great  the  con- 
centration of  population  had  been  in  particular  pni-ts  of  the 
country.  The  decrease  of  population  in  rural  districts,  which 
Mr.  Welton  had  also  very  strikingly  pointed  out,  Avas  on  manv 
accounts  much  to  be  deplored.  He  had  always  thought  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  real  interest  of  country  life 
was  not  sufficiently  brought  out  in  our  system  of  education.  If 
children  in  rural  schools  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  objects  of 
interest  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  thought  that  the 
iiitei-esfc  so  aroused  would  have  a  tendency  to  compensate  for  the 
attractions  oE  town  life.  He  did  not  know  if  Mr.  Welton  would 
agree  Avith  hini  that  the  diminution  of  rural  population  was  really 
more  than  the  statistics  would  seem  to  show,  because  there  had 
been  of  late  a  very  great  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
gentlemen's  residences  and  villas,  especially  along  the  valleys  of 
our  great  rivers  and  in  the  other  more  beautiful  parts  of  England, 
and  that  had  naturally  brought  with  it  a  great  increase  of 
gardeners,  carpenters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  and  men  of  other 
occupations  in  life  whicli  are  connected  more  Avitli  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  the  lai'ger  class  of  house  than  with  agriculture 
properly  so  called.  A.s  a  natural  lesult  of  the  diminution  in 
number  of  those  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  agricultural 
wages  in  many  parts  of  the  country  had  gone  up  considerably, 
ahhough  there  had  been  no  strikes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
tended  to  show  that  where  there  was  really  any  justification  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  it  would  come  about  by  natural  causes, 
Avithout  the  intervention  of  those  strikes  Avhich  had  such  an  un- 
fortunate result  upon  our  industries. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  had  been  struck  by  the  remarkable  influence 
of  the  raihvay  system  during  the  ninety  yeai-s.  That  system  had 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  some  towns,  of  creating  other  new 
toAvns — as,  for  example,  Ciewe — and  of  increasing  the  gi-eat  towns, 
the  latter  being  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the  smaller  ones. 
With  regard  to  toAvns  of  100,000  inhabitants,  it  Avas  noticeable 
that  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  largest  in  two  such  dissimilar 
places  as  Cardiff  and  Brighton.  The  increase  in  Cardiff  had 
arisen  entirely   from  the   export  of   coal,   Avhich    he  supposed  in 
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1801  Avas  unknown  as  an  occupation,  while  Bri'^hton  became 
fashionable  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  since  tlien  had 
become  practically  a  suburb  of  London.  Another  point  to  be 
noticed  with  regi'et  was  the  enni-iiions  increase  in  the  town  popu- 
lation as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  country,  and  he  quite  afrreed 
that  it  was  to  be  deplored  that  people  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  live  more  in  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  PracK-WiLLiAMS  considered  that  the  I'elation  of  the 
density  of  population  to  area  should  be  a  most  important  feature  in 
the  census  returns,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  census  about  to  be  taken 
that  element  would  be  more  conspicuous  than  it  had  been  before. 
It  was  difficult  to  follow  the  author's  classification  of  the  system 
into  thirteen  divisions,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  adhered  to  the  limits  of  the  county,  however  inconvenient 
those  limits  might  have  been  to  the  purpose  the  author  had  imme- 
diately in  view,  rather  than  fix  upon  arbitrary  divisions,  since  the 
county  limits  were  now  the  same  as  they  were  in  1801.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  county  of  Lancashii-e,  where  the  population  was  the 
densest  of  any  known  area,  exceeding  even  that  of  those  districts 
of  Indiai  for  which  Mr.  Baines  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  claimed 
the  pre-eminence  in  that  respect.  In  speaking  of  the  population 
of  London,  the  author  of  the  paper  had  referred  to  the  "  outer  rim." 
He  presumed  that  by  that  expression  Mr.  Welton  referred  to  what 
was  called  "greater  London,"  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  they  should  distinctly  understand  if  the  Registrar- General's 
returns  as  to  this  "  outer  rim  "  represented  "  greater  London  "  or 
not.  Mr.  Welton  mentioned  that  the  densest  population  that  had 
ever  been  noted  in  London  was  from  150  to  300  per  acre.  But  as 
he  (the  speaker)  had  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion,  there  were 
several  places  where  the  population  was  denser  than  this — for 
instance,  Berwick  Street,  where  it  was  over  400  to  the  acre.  There, 
happily,  owing  to  causes  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  it 
had  now  decreased  to  200.  The  progressive  population  to  which 
Mr.  Welton  referred  was  really  nothing  by  the  influx  of  population 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  he  might  mention 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  rural  populations  \\as  between  1S11-2I, 
and  it  was  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  but  simply 
to  the  fact  that  railways  had  not  then  commenced  this  drain  upon 
the  rural  population.  Since  that  time  the  rural  population  had 
decreased  owing  to  influx  to  the  towns.  He  would  refer  those 
Fellows  who  wished  to  appreciate  the  American  view  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a  most  able  and  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Weber,  an  eminent 
American  statistician,  on  "The  Growth  of  Cities,"^  who  had 
taken  as  one  of  his  texts  the  two  Papers  which  he  (the  speaker) 
had  had  the  honour  to  read  before  that  Society  on  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  on  the  population  of 
London.  He  hoped  that  at  the  next  census  they  would  have 
statistics  not  of  these  thirteen  districts,  but  of  each  of  the  counties 
of  England  with  special  regard  to  the  rural  and  urban  populations. 

1  Columbia  University  Studies  iu  Political  Science,  vol.  xi  (1S99). 
VOL.  LXIII.      TART    IV.  2  R 
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By  tliat  means  he  tliouixlit  some   lic^lit   mio-lit  be  thrown  on  the 
causes  of  the  rural  depletion  referred  to  by  the  Chairman. 

ilr.  !Mai;k  Wiin  will,  rcfei-i-ino-  to  the  ])rinoi])al  table  on  p.  547, 
"where  the  population  of  Bristol  in  1891  was  g^iven  as  304,866,  said 
lie  thong'ht  that  this  fig-ure  was  about  100,000  out.  The  population 
in  ISO7  was  only  230,000,  so  he  thou,iu:ht  there  must  be  some  error 
in  the  figure  given  in  the  table.  The  population  of  Bristol  was 
now  320,000,  but  since  1897  the  area  of  the  city  had  been  enlai'ged 
by  taking  in  surrounding  districts  with  a  population  of  90.000. 

"Mr.  Noel  A.  Humi'HREYS  explained  that  the  author  of  the  paper 
had  selected  and  adapted  arbitrary  limits  of  his  own,  and  that 
therefore  the  figure  of  304,866  only  represented  the  population 
within  the  iirbitrary  area  which  he  had  chosen  to  represent  Bristol. 
With  regard  to  tlie  paper,  knowing  so  well  as  he  did  the  sources 
■of  information  which  Mr.  Welton  had  had  at  his  command,  and  the 
labour  necessary  for  the  collation  of  the  figures  Mr.  Welton  had 
put  before  them,  he  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  amount  of 
information  which  had  been  crowded  into  the  paper.  As  had  been 
so  well  expres.sed,  it  was  a  paper  for  study  and  for  reference,  and 
as  regarded  any  criticism  he  might  offer,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  did  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Welton  had  undertaken  what  might  really  be  called  a 
Herculean  task.  He  had  boldly  disregarded  all  recognised  boun- 
daries of  towns,  and  had  made  his  own  estimate  of  what  really 
constituted  each  town  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  IMr.  Welton 
had.  shown  great  discrimination  and  acumen  in  arriving  at  his 
results,  but  he  thought  that  some  explanation  of  the  principle 
he  had  adopted  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  towns,  and  also  in 
Avhat  way  he  had  estimated  their  varying  areas,  was  necessary, 
in  order  that  his  figures  might  be  accepted  and  turned  to 
useful  account.  Take  for  instance  the  population  and  area  of 
London.  ^Ir  Welton  began  with  an  estimated  area  of  44,000 
acres  in  1801,  and  gradually  increased  the  area  to  243,561  acres  in 
1891.  Now  the  system  more  generally  applied  was  to  take  the 
areas  of  towns  as  they  now  existed,  and  then  to  find  out  what 
population  existed  in  those  same  areas  in  past  years,  and  count  as 
rural  the  population  that  had  been  rural  throughout  the  whole 
period.  The  areas,  moreover,  which  Mr.  Welton  had  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool  and  other  large  towns  were  so  entirely 
different  from  the  recognised  ofKcial  areas,  that  some  explanation 
of  the  exact  princi{)le  adopted  by  Mr.  Welton  seemed  actually 
necessary  in  order  to  deteimine  the  true  value  of  his  figures. 
Perhaps  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to  which  the  paper  called 
attention  was  the  very  small  area  occupied  by  the  whole  town 
population.  Taking  the  official  areas,  the  census  report  of  1891 
showed  that  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  area  (jf  England  was  occupied 
by  the  whole  urban  population,  and  that  the  remaining  91  per 
cent,  was  rural.  This  91  per  cent,  of  the  area  which  was  rural 
contained,  however,  ordy  28  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales.     The  census  of  1891  showed,  moreover,  that  this  lural 
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area  gave  on  the  average  4  acres  to  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
enumerated,  or  20  acres  to  every  family  of  five  persons.  AVith 
this  fact  bef'oi-e  us  it  could  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  that  this  country 
is  over  populated. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoN'GS'lWFF  thought  ]\rr.  Wclton  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  the  labour  he  had  undertaken  in  arriving  at 
true  areas  and  natural  areas ;  but,  as  the  previous  speaker  had 
intimated,  the  moment  one  made  a  new  area  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  comparing  the  figures  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  people. 
The  divisions  Mr.  Welton  had  adopted  did  not  difi^er  greatly-  from 
the  I'egistration  divisions,  and  if  he  had  made  them  even  a  little 
nearer  (or  even  had  explained  the  extent  of  the  diiferences), 
comparisons  would  have  been  facilitated.  In  making  comparisons 
of  rural  populations,  he  (the  speaker)  had  found  it  necessary  to 
group  the  counties  to  some  extent  in  order  to  get  satisfactory 
results.  The  English  counties  had  not  been  constituted  for 
statistical  purposes.  They  Avere  very  different  from  the  Fi'ench 
communes  or  departements.  Mr.  Welton  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  European  countries  there  w^as  a  gi-eat  augmentation 
of  births  after  1814 ;  and  it  might  well  be  that  population 
increased  after  a  war.  But  since  those  early  years  of  statistics 
the  accuracy  of  records  had  been  much  improved,  and  one  had  to 
be  quite  certain  in  considering  a  fact  of  the  kind  that  it  was  not, 
at  least  in  part,  a  question  of  improved  registration  and  greater 
accuracy  in  census  taking.  Another  important  point  to  which 
Mr.  Welton  called  attention  was  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
London  could  not  be  maintained.  Obviously  the  same  propor- 
tional migration  from  country  districts  to  London  would  not 
result  in  the  same  proportional  increase  of  the  latter,  and  a  small 
town  would  necessarily  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  a 
larger  one.  In  a  small  town  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry 
employing  2, coo  or  3,000  hands  might  mean  increasing  the  popu- 
lation by  100  per  cent.,  but  the  establishment  of  half-a-dozen  such 
industries  in  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants  would  not  produce 
anything  like  the  same  effect.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  percen- 
tages of  increase  of  towns,  they  were  on  rather  dangerous  ground. 
A  small  migration  might  be  of  relatively  greater  importance  in 
a  particular  district  than  a  large  migration  ehsewhere.  He  con- 
gratulated the  author  upon  his  adoption  in  the  tables  of  the 
method  of  comparison  of  the  population  at  the  two  periods  with 
which  he  dealt.  The  taking  the  population  of  1801  as  100,  and 
the  showing  of  that  of  1891  as  a  figure  proportionate  thereto, 
seemed  a  very  clear  way  of  illustrating  the  movements  that  had 
occurred,  and  one  for  such  a  purpose  much  more  easily  appre- 
ciated than  that  of  percentages. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  while  fully  recognising  the  immense  amount 
of  labour  bestowed  on  the  paper,  concurred  with  Mr.  Humphreys's 
criticism  as  to  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  students  who 
might  desire  to  make  use^of  the  results,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
data  to  show  how  the  areas  had  been  classified.     If  he  understood 
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the  author  correctly,  the  areas  of  towns,  for  instance,  were  certain 
areas  defined  in  1S91,  which  comprised  various  parishes  not 
included  in  1801,  and  to  discover  those  would  involve  doing  ovei" 
again  the  laborious  work  which  Mr.  Wclfon  had  already  done. 
But  the  aiithor  further  slated,  p.  529,  that  small  towns  rarely 
covert'd  more  than  400  to  600  acres,  usually  much  less,  and  that 
any  acreage  be3'ond  might  in  general  be  treated  as  part  of  the  open 
countiy.  But  no  clue  was  given  as  to  which  400-600  acres,  out  of 
possiblv  some  thousand  given  in  the  census  as  the  area  of  the 
tov;n,  had  been  selected  ;  and  it  was  accordiujjly  impossible  to 
use  ^Ir.  Welton's  areas  for  comparison  with  other  data,  such  as- 
vital  statistics  in  town  and  country. 

Mr.  T.  A.  "Weltox,  in  reply,  observed  that  the  inconvenience  of 
dividing  up  the  facts  by  counties  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
some  counties  had  a  large  town  on  the  very  margin,  such  as  Birming- 
ham and  Bristol,  and  good  and  intelligible  results  were  only  to  be 
obtained  by  taking  large  towns  like  those  as  central,  and  not  as 
marginal  places.  Secondly,  the  memory  more  readily  follows  a 
small  than  a  great  number  of  details.  It  had  been  remarked  that 
the  large  increase  of  rui'al  population  from  1811  to  1821  seemed 
to  be  due  to  the  non-existence  of  railways.  Tliis  point  was  that 
in  the  eai-ly  pai-t  of  the  century,  when  the  old  Poor  LaAv  prevailed, 
as  had  been  explained  by  Miss  Martineau  in  "  Lessons  in  Political 
Economy,"  a  congestion  of  population  in  rural  districts  was  going 
on,  and  the  rural  population  Avas  becoming  disorderly  and  lazy. 
Some  parishes  were  going  out  of  cultivation  through  the  rates 
being  driven  up  to  support  so  many  paupers.  Hence  the  desii'e 
for  the  new  Poor  Law,  which  made  the  rural  parishes  not  so 
attractive  as  they  had  been  to  the  less  laborious.  Then  came  rail- 
way development  and  new  industries,  which  gave  labourers  a 
chance  of  a  fresh  start  in  new  districts.  He  regarded  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Poor  Law  as  the  most  important  factor  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  rural  districts  in  the  whole  ninety  years 
under  review.  As  regarded  tlie  population  of  London,  he  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  tabulation,  always  taken  the  population  of  the 
wider  London,  but,  in  the  summary  tables  numbered  1  and  2  for 
1801  and  1891  he  had,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  true  state 
of  things,  adopted  diminished  areas  for  London  and  other  towns, 
larger  at  the  latter  date  because  of  the  gradual  increase  of  area 
occu]:)ied,  and  the  continual  accretion  of  outside  populations.  As 
regarded  the  ])opulation  of  Bristol,  the  area  adopted  included  the 
populous  districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  and,  in  fact, 
showed  Bristol  at  its  largest,  and,  of  course,  he  had  adopted  the 
same  area  for  the  whole  time,  save  in  the  two  summaries.  As. 
regarded  his  plan  of  operations  he  had  aimed  at  showing  with 
some  degree  of  clearness  what  was  the  normal  condition  of 
things  in  the  open  country,  and  how  far  that  was  affected  by  the 
existence  of  industries  other  than  agi-iculturc.  The  difference 
between  the  urban  districts  that  Mr.  Humphreys  had  referred  to, 
and  his  own  populous  districts  was  that  he  had  taken  into  account 
districts  other  than  large  towns,  which   were  densely  peopled,  as 
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well  as  tlio  toAvns  Mr.  Ilumpln'oys  would  have  in  mind.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  I'ecoUected  tliat  liis  boundaries  were  not  the  same  as 
■these  of  Mr.  Humphreys.  In  further  reply  to  Mr.  Humjdireys,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  kept  a  free  band  as  regarded  Liverpool  and 
other  big  towns,  whilst  in  reply  to  wliat  Mr.  Hooker  had  said  as 
to  the  area  taken  for  the  towns  at  the  two  extreme  periods  under 
review,  he  had  exercised  discretion.  He  had  assumed  that  the 
proper  area  of  a  town  could  be  measured  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  that  the  area  outside  an  approximate  boundary 
being  fixed,  outside  inhabitants  might  be  roughly  estimated  and 
thrown  off  as  extraneous.  He  had  formed  his  estimate  of  density 
for  exterior  areas  in  each  case  after  studying  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Thougli  it  was  entirely'  a  matter  of  opinion, 
he  believed  he  had  always  thrown  off  quite  as  much  as  he  should 
liave  done.  The  increase  of  births  after  1814  was  a  notorious  fact, 
and  those  who  had  studied  the  early  reports  of  the  Kegistrar- 
Oeneral,  in  wdiich  are  found  tables  of  births  and  deaths  in 
countries  like  Denmark  and  Belgium,  would  see  that  the  paucity 
■of  births  before,  and  the  great  number  after,  that  time  had  left 
their  mai-k  on  the  ascertained  ages  of  the  population  at  censuses 
taken  long  afterwards,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  being  disputed 
as  facts. 

The  Presidext  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Welton 
for  liis  paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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[Read  before  Section   F   (Economic  S;;ienco  and  Statistics)  of  tlie  British 
Association  at  Bradford,  September,  1900.J 

"When  I  wa.s  engaged,  some  twenty  years  back,  on  the  i-eductiou 
of  the  results  of  the  Copenhagen  census  of  1880,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  intei'esting  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to 
the  population  of  Copenhagen  at  as  distant  a  period  of  the  past  as 
information  on  tliat  point  could  be  obtained.  I  collected  material 
from  the  chui-ch  registers  of  births  from  the  time  when  such 
registers  were  first  kept,  and  this  foi'med  the  ])rincipal  featui-e  of 
an  essay  entitled:  "A  Contribution  to  the  Pojmlation  Statistics 
of  Copenliagen  in  the  Century  1G30 — 1730."^  The  reasons  why  I 
pi-efei-red  tlie  material  obtained  from  the  churcli  registers  to  tliat 
obtainable  from  I'ccords  of  taxation  and  the  like  fm-  the  purpose  of 
a  computation  of  the  population,  and  wliy  from  those  i-egisters  I 
prtfened  the  records  of  births  rather  than  those  of  deaths,  are 
set  forth  in  the  essay  in  question.  There,  too,  the  question  is 
discus.scd  of  what  precautions  are  necessaiy  in  the  use  of  the 
material  thus  obtained.  As  a  "whole  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was 
satisfactory,  and  could  be  used  as  a  basis,  not  only  for  the  desired 
calculations  as  to  population,  but  also,  indeed  especially,  for  the 
purf)Osc  of  throwing  light  on  questions  of  no  slight  tocial  interest 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  that  time. 

I. 

Li  the  essay  above  referred  to,  I  based  my  argument  on  the 
fact  that,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  birth- 
rate was  very  considerable,  lying  between  32  and  40  per  1,000  of 
the  population — on  the  average,  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  popula- 

•  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  5  Raekke,  III. 
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tion — because,  both  publicly  and  privately,  fertility  was  at  that 
time  liiglily  esteemed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  ilic  reasons  for  this  are 
clear.  Under  governments  as  a  rule  absolute,  and  whose  policy 
Avas  mercantilist,  there  was  need  for  large  numbers  of  men,  in 
the  army,  in  manning  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels,  in 
agriculture — the  peasants  being  in  a  condition  of  serfdom,  ad' 
scripti  glebce — and  in  industries  vigorously  springing  into  life, 
so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  labour  supply,  whether  under  the 
stimulus  of  natural  or  of  artificial  encouragements.  The  economic 
Avriters  of  that  time  are,  further,  all  much  concerned  about  the 
meagre  population  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and 
about  means  to  remedy  this  defect.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to 
encourage  fertility,  and  also  to  restrict  mortality.  It  Avas  actually 
the  latter  on  which  the  question  really  turned,  for  no  fertility 
could  make  good  the  losses  due  to  the  constant  wars,  the  teri"ible 
attacks  of  plagues,  and,  more  important  than  all,  the  destructive 
small-pox  and  other  lingering  or  violent  diseases,  which,  as  none 
knew  of  effective  cures,  were  chronic,  and  for  which,  as  is  known, 
the  ignorance  of  the  population  and  their  whole  mode  of  life 
provided  the  best  possible  medium  for  wide  development. 

Then,  too,  by  the  side  of  the  State  was  found  the  Church.  The 
words  of  the  Scriptures  :  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,"  were  deeply  impressed  on  young  and  old  alike.  By 
this,  as  I  at  one  time  expressed  myself,  I  naturally  do  not  mean 
"  that  mai'riage  was  entered  upon  as  a  consequence  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  religious  or  patriotic,  or  as  a  result  of  the  te:;chings  of 
econom.ists."  But  it  clearly  was  not  without  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  bringing  of  children  into  the  world,  and  that  as 
extensively  as  possible,  that  this  should  be  regarded  not  merely 
as  a  right,  but  as  a  duty ;  whether  in  those  times  of  less  developed, 
intelligence,  society  and  sections  of  society  were  supported  by 
what  was  taught,  preached  or  desired  in  the  more  learned  circles, 
or  whether  the  precise  opposite  should  be  the  case. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  some  evidence  against  the  idea 
that  the  State  and  society  really  desired  a  numerous  population,  in 
the  fact  that  much  more  extensive  classes  of  the  community  than 
now-a-days  Avere  condemned  to  celibacy.  The  old  European  laws 
touching  this  question  were  severe,  even  to  barbarity.  They  were 
concerned  with  preventing  the  entrance  into  a  community  of 
persons  or  families  who  were  likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the  rest. 

In  Bavaria,  the  classical  land  for  this  description  of  legislation, 
the  regulations  of  the  Government  and  the  police  ordinances  of 
1616,  forbad  the  marriage  of  servants,  day  labourers,  and  others 
without  property,  and  the  punishments  with  which  those  were 
threatened  by  the  legislation  of  1751  who,  without  the  permission 
of  the  superior  authorities,  entered  into  wedlock,  and.  were  after- 
wai'ds  unable  to  support  themselves  without  begging  or  the  like, 
extended   to   corporal  chastisement  and  imprisonment.^     It  must, 

-  On  tills  question  in  p^eneral  cf.  the  lu-fcicle  "  Elicschressing  "  in  Sandicorter' 
inch  d.  Staalswisseiischrrften,  2ncl  edit.     Juna,  1899. 
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however,  be  stated  tliat,  except  for  tlic  limitations  imposed  on  the 
maniage  of  tlic  military,  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century 
that  economic  limitations  were  included  in  the  Danish  regulations 
touching  matrimony.' 

Of  more  importance  than  the  restrictions  of  the  law  %vas  the 
economic  .structure  of  society  in  former  days.  The  domestic 
servant  class  then,  as  now,  was  unmarried,  lout  that  class  was 
much  jnore  numerous  than  at  present.  The  subordinates  in  the 
industrial  class  and  in  handicrafts  were  not,  as  in  our  time,  free 
and  independent,  but  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  houses  of  their 
masters,  anil,  at  any  rate,  were  accustomed  to  wait  till  they  became 
masters  before  man-yint^;  their  chances  of  attaining  the  position  of 
nnister  were  greater  then  than  now.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
other  j'jurneymeu  in  various  employments,  whether  in  town  or 
country. 

These  hindrances  of  social  origin,  together  with  those  of  legal 
origin,  Avhere  the  latter  existed  and  Avei-e  enforced,  unquestionably 
liad  their  influence;  indeed,  no  one  in  those  days  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  fact.  But  the'.r  importance  must  not  be  estimated  too 
highly.  Tiie  fact  that  they  existed  in  a  State  and  a  society  con- 
temporaneously with  the  desire  for  a  numerous  population,  is 
consistent  with  the  modes  of  life,  on  the  economic  side,  of  those 
times,  and  with  the  oi-ganisation  of  the  policy ;  and  the  reduction 
in  marriages,  iic.,-whieli  resulted  therefrom  was  a  necessary  evil, 
which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  social  organisation  of  the  lime. 
But  it  was  less  marked  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  from 
our  modern  experience,  because  it  was  the  universal  rule  that,  as 
soon  as  the  obstacles  to  that  course  were  surmounted,  every  one 
proceeded  to  get  married. 

The  church  registers  do  not  affoixl  the  material  necessary  to 
establish  this  position,  nor  for  an  exact  statement  in  regard  to 
marriage-rate  and  mairiage-age  in  earlier  times  ;  since  the  records 
do  not  include  any  statement  of  the  age  of  either  bride  or  bride- 
groom. It  i.s  pos.sible,  however,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  how  early  and  to  what  extent  people 
were  married,  by  considering  the  proportion  hetiueen  married  and 
nnviarried  at  different  ages  {and  in  different  social  classes)  ichicli  the 
censuses  of  the  cenfury  slion:.     I  have  attempted,  with  this  purpose 

=•  Tlic  Poor  Law  of  9ili  April,  1891,  lays  down  the  lule  that  "when  a  male 
adult  has  leceived  (icor  relief  in  this  country  (i.e.,  Denmark)  in  the  course  of  the 
List  five  years,  and  ilie  same  lias  not  hetn  refui.ded,  he  is  not  entitled  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  the  administrators  of  the  poor  law  in  the  district  uhere  he 
is  settled."  Hut  when,  in  the  poor  law  of  ;30th  April,  1821',  there  occurred  the  first 
of  the  enactUHiits  touching  this  point,  the  conditions  were  more  stringent,  as,  by 
tlic  terms  of  that  law,  neitlicr  bride  nor  bridcjroom  might  have  received  jjoor 
relief,  and  the  time  limit  of  five  years  was  not  prescribed.  Jn  the  proposals  of  the 
coiniiiission  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  marriage  clauses  of  the  poor  law  of 
3S21-,  the  whole  of  this  provision  was  lacking,  but  it  was  inserted  by  the  Council, 
on  the  ground  that  "legislation  should  set  bounds  to  the  numerous  marriages 
which  are  entered  on  to  the  injury  of  the  comminiity  by  persons  who  have  no  other 
e.\pectation  of  providing  for  the  rearing  of  a  family  tlian  to  receive  support  from 
the  poor  law  authorities." — Kollcffiallidende,  1821,  p.  260. 
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in  view,  to  make  use  of    the  statistical  results  of    the  census  of 
1787.* 

At  the  date  of  that  census,  the  population  of  Denmark  {l.f., 
the  Avhole  kiiiij-dom)  was  divided  as  follows  in  regard  to  sex,  age, 
and  matrimonial  condition  : — 

Table  T. 


.\-fS. 

I'liriKirr  it'll. 

1 

■Jol:,l. 

Males. 

Under  20  

20—40  

40—60  

€0  and  over  

1C9,784 

73,007 

7,406 

1,279 

64 
54,987 

73jOoo 
-5.179 

1 
1,010 
3,568 
6,904 

169,849 
129,010 

83.974 

33.362 

Total 

251,476 

153,130                11,489 

416,195 

Females. 
Under  20  

168,888 

58,475 

6,782 

2,359 

89^                           9 

169,79- 

130,060 
>^4.545 

3  9,453 

20—40  

40—60  

^0  and  over  

68,90i 
i!^,i43 

2,683 
12,176 
18,951 

Total 

236,504 

153,5  =  7 

33,819 

423,850 

Grand  Total.... 

487,980 

306,757               45,308 

840,045 

The  aggregate  of  married  persons,  then,  in  the  census  of  1787 
was  306,757,  i.e.,  365  per  1,000  of  the  population.  A  century 
later,  at  the  census  of  1890,  the  number  of  married  persons 
amounted  to  748,296  in  an  aggregate  population  of  2,172,380,  i.e., 
only  345  per  1,000.  In  proportion  to  the  aggregate  population, 
then,  there  were,  in  1787,  20  per  i,oco  more  married  persons — 
or  10  per  j.ooo  more  married  pairs — than  in  1890. 

If  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  existing  marriages 
in  any  given  year  and  that  yeai-'s  total  of  births — living  births 
and  stillbirths,  legitimate  and  illegitimate — were  constant,  the 
matter  under  discussion  would,  now  be  quite  simple.  Since  the 
aggregate  number  of  births  in  1890  amounted  to  182  per  1,000 
of  married  pairs  (rS  in  10)  and  31*4  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
tlie  number  of  births  in  1787  would  have  been  31 '4+  i*8,  or 
33*2  per  1,000.  The  greater  birth-rate  in  the  eighteenth 
■century  at  the    date  stated  would   thus  be  established.     But  the 

■*  Xo  official  report  on  tl:e  census  of  1787  w;is  ir-sucd,  aiul  tlie  authors  of 
that  and  of  later  times  liave  only  puhlishcd  scattered  and  summary  results.  A 
statement  of  the  principal  results  will  be  found  in  StatislisJc  Tabdvark,  vol.  i 
(Copenhagen,  1834),  Introduction.  Some  data,  throwing  light  on  occupational 
conditions,  have  been  recently  given  by  Professor  Westeigaard  in  the  first  volume 
of  Sociale  Smaa.tJcrifter  (Socialism  mid  the  Evolution  of  Society,  Copenhagen, 
1899).  The  reduced  tabular  results,  set  fortli  with  great  tare,  e.xist  in  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  State.  I  propose  that,  as  opportunity  occurs,  they  should 
be,  at  any  rate  in  part,  made  public  in  one  of  the  i)ublications  of  the  Bureau. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  made  use  of  them  for  the  purp.ose  of  providing  the  extracts  and 
statements  to  be  found  in  the  text. 
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question  cannot  be  disposed  of  so  simply.  It  is  very  far  from 
hoiii"-  the  case  that  the  number  of  births  in  a  country  is  determined 
sim})ly  by  the  number  of  existing  marriages.  The  age  of  marriage, 
its  tluration,  and  a  good  many  other  matters  relating  to  ages,  to 
births  and  to  deaths,  and,  further,  some  moral  and  social  influences, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well.  Most  obvious  is  the 
importance  of  age  -  distribution,  since  where  there  are  many 
children,  there  must  be,  under  otherwise  like  conditions,  few 
married  persons,  and  conversely.  If,  then,  conclusions  as  to  the 
marriage-rate  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  existing 
marriages,  this  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  numbers  at 
those  ages  where  marriage  could  in  the  main  take  place. 

Let  us,  then,  on  the  basis  of  Table  I,  calculate  the  number  of 
mari-ied  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  population  over  20  years 
of  age,  and  then  compare  the  resalting  percentages  with  the 
corresponding  figures  from  the  census  of  1890  (r/.  Statisti-slc 
Tabelvcerk,  4  Roekke,  Litra  A.  N"^-  8a). 

Table  II. — {a.)  Cetisus  of  1V87. 
[Of  ICO  in  each  age-group,  and  for  each  of  the  sexes.] 


Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

1 
TJuniarried 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

20—40 

...      506 

4-6 

86-9 
15'S 

0-8 

4-3 

20-7 

44-9 
80 
60 

53'o 
77-6 
46'o 

21 

40— GO 

00  and  over 

...,       8-8 
..  1       3-8 

14-4 
48-0 

20  and  over.... 

...      331 

6;-2 

4-7 

26-6 

6o'i 

13-3 

(6.)  Census  of  1890. 


20—40 

40  —  00 

48-8 
8-8 
G-4 

8«;-o 
67-1 

11 

6-2 

2G-5 

43-5 

120 

9-6 

54'4 
73'4 

4-"2 

21 
14-6 

GO  and  over 

48-2 

20  and  over 

28-2 

r,4-6 

7-2 

271 

58-2 

14-7 

This  table  shows  us  at  once  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
population  ovei*  20  years  of  age  apart  from  those  under  that  age, 
when  we  wish  to  determine  the  frequency  of  mariiage,  since,  at 
any  rate  for  males,  the  table  shoAvs  a  relatively  smaller  number  of 
married  in  1787  than  in  1890—62-2  against  64-6  per  cent. — the 
oppo.site  of  what  we  found  when  the  population  as  a  whole  was 
considered.  This  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  ages  below 
20,  at  which  ages  hardly  any  married  are  recorded,  are  moi'e 
strongly  represented  in  the  census  of  1890  than  in  that  of  1787. 
But  wu  mu.st  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  number  of  marriages 
is  determined  best  by  the  number  oF  married  icomrn ;  this  number 
is  somewhat  greater  at  each  of  the  two  censuses  than  the  number 
of   married    men,   a   difference  the  ground    for    which  is    found, 
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among  others,  in  the  consideration  that  some  of  the  married  men 
may  be  seamen  absent  on  a  A'oyage,  or  may  be  in  one  "svay  or 
other  temporarily  absent,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  most  desirable 
to  take  as  basis  of  our  calculation  the  more  stable  figure  for 
females.  Tlie  figures  relating  to  females  show,  that  when  the 
•population  over  20  years  of  age  is  separately  considered,  the,  number 
of  married  was  greater  in  proportion  at  the  census  of  1787  thafi  at 
that  of  1890.  How  can  we  reconcile  this  with  the  proposition 
that  for  certain  sections  of  the  population  there  were  formerly 
encountered  a  number  of  social  obstacles  to  marriage  ? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  male  se.r.  The  table  shows  for  these, 
at  the  ages  of  20  to  40  years,  56*6  per  cent,  nnmarried  in  1787, 
against  48*8  per  cent,  in  1890,  an  excess  of  considerable  dimensions 
at  the  earlier  date.  Such  a  process  of  reasoning  as  the  following 
may  be  suggested  :  there  were  relatively  fewer  persons  under 
20  in  1787  than  in  1890,  and  thus  relatively  more  over  20.  But 
when  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  excess  is  mainly  in  the 
early  tvv^enties,  ages  at  which  relatively  few  were  married,  and 
this  satisfactorily  explains  the  excess  of  unmarried  of  1787.  But 
this  explanation  loses  its  foundation  when  we  observe  that  the 
excess  of  unmarried  in  1787  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  later 
years  of  the  iuterv^al  from  20  to  40,  as  the  following  figures 
show  :  — 

J/ales. 


20—30  Years  of  Age. 

30—40  Years  of  Age. 

rr   .    ,                  Ofwliicli 
T>"a'-         I    Uiunarned. 

Per  Cent. 

UiiinuiTied. 

Total. 

Of  « liicli 
Unmarried. 

Per  Cent. 
Unmarried. 

1787.... 
1890.... 

69,383           55,659 
151,835         112,0M 

8o-2 
73-8 

134>137 

17,348 

27,715 

29-1 
207 

Thus,  regarded  relatively,  the  ages  20  to  30  show  one-tenth 
more  of  unmarried  in  1787  than  in  1890,  but  at  the  ages  30  to  40 
we  find  nearly  half  as  many  again.  (The  ages  cannot  be  given 
more  precisely,  as  the  census  of  1787  only  concerned  itself  with 
ages  in  ten-year  groups.)  There  must,  then,  be  some  operative 
causes  at  the  basis  of  the  facts  :  at  the  ages  20  to  40  as  a  fact 
marriages  were  less  frequent  in  1787  than  in  1890. 

An  indication  that,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  people  married 
earlier  than  nowadays,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  married  men  (and  widowers)  under  20  at  the  census  of  1787 
reached  65,  and  at  the  census  of  1801  it  was  116;  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  total  laale  population  under  20  in  1801  and 
1890,  the  number  of  married  under  20  should  have  amounted  in 
1890  to  300,  but  was  in  fact  only — 12.  Thus  there  were  some 
who  mai'ried  earlier  then  than  now,  many  who  married  later. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  division  between  these  'r 

In  finding  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  provided,  in  the  census  of  1787,  with  a  division  of  the 
population  according  to  sex,  age,  and  civil  condition  in  each  of  the 
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various  occupational  groups.  From  these  I  have  extracted  the 
following'  two  summaries  relating  respectively  to  the  towns 
(includij)g  Copenhagen)  and  rural  dibtricts  of  Denmark  : — 

Table  lU.—2fa!es  20  (o  30  Years  of  Age. 
{'(.)   Tou-iwi,  i/irhfJiiir/  CopenJuigcn,  at  the  Censm;  of  1787. 


L'liMKirriril. 


Officials  of  the  State i  113 

Arniv  ollicers 184 

Soldiers   3,630 

Naval  oilicers |  53 

8eamen  ( Royal  Navy)  903 

Civil  servants 457 

Mercliants  1(5(> 

Their  servants  and  apprentices    510 

Artists  and  niamii'acturers  130 

Their  servants  and  apprentices    927 

Handicraitsmen 302 

Their  jonrnevineu  and  apprentices...  3,578 

PiBlienuen  and  sailors   (including!  ,,, 

captains) j  ' 

Other  independent  occupations  j  258 

Domestic  service    I  2,574 

Day  labourers     205 

Capitalists  : 39 

Pensioners  39 

Paupers  44 

Others 565 

Total   ;  15,248 


i8 

1  z 

\i- 

3 

56; 

140 

107 

12 

i;6 

112 

503 

3'8 

:6o 

=  71 

105 
-03 

3 

4 


1 

14 

11 

4. 

1 
4 
8 
3 


3,281 


G3 


T(jlal. 


197 
4,076 

5^ 
i,53<> 

600 

277 

257 
1,043 

8'3 

3.899 

775 

2,685 

412 

48 

42 

48 

647 

18,597 


(h.)  Rural  Disti'iets  at  the  Census  of  1787. 


Clergy 

Civil  servants 

Landed  proprietors    

Small  farmers , 

Peasants  

Cotters     

Artists  and  manufacturers   

Handicraftsmen 

Fishermen  and  sailors   (including 

captains) 

Other  independent  occupations  

Domestic  service    , 

Day  labourers 

Capitalists  

Pensioners  

Paupers  

Others 


234 

85 

203 

10,459 

no 

435 
1953 

814 

111 

24,770 

334 

5 

16 

159 

101 


Total    !    40,411 


106 

37 

39 

4.599 

1,376 

346 

329 

>,if-3 

390 

69 

578 

1,072 

I 

16 
36 


10,257 


1 

31 

13 

5 

4 

16 


32 
11 


118 


341 
1 22 

243 

15,089 

2,01 1 

461 

768 

3,232 

',205 

180 
25,380 

i,4'7 

6 

16 

176 

139 

50,786 


Of    the    18,597    men   in  tlic    towns,    15,248,   or  82'o  per  cent., 
were  unmarried.     Of  the  50,786  men  in  the  rural  districts,  40,411, 
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or  79'6  per  cent.,  were  nnmarrieJ.  Tlie  corre.spoiuliiif^  figures  for 
men  between  20  and  30  year.s  of  fige  in  1890  were  73" i  per  cent, 
and  74'2  per  cent.  If  we  now  group  the  urban  population  in 
two  sections  according  to  social  position  we  obtain  tlie  following- 
summary  : — 


-Army  and  naval  ofRcers    

State  employees 

Merciintile 

Artists  and  manufacturers  

Master  craftsmen  

Fisliermen   and  sailors,  including    captams  1 

and  seamen  in  the  royal  navy f 

Other  independent  oc-upations,  including") 

(independent)  dny  labourers    J 

Capitnlists  and  pensioners    

Total 


Tot  ill. 


5,677 


Ol'wlncii  L'liniairitil. 


253 

733 

570 

277 

166 

257 

130 

813 

3.°- 

2,311 

i>474 

943 

465 

90 

78 

34-0 


4,076 
522 
1,043 
3,899 
2,685 
695 

3,630 
5'o 
9-7 

3,578 

2,574 
6c9 

Servants  and  apprentices  in  mercantile  houses 

,,                ,,                of  manufacturers   .... 

Journeymen  nnd  apprentices  in  handicrafts  .... 

Domestic  servants 

Total 

12,920 

ii,8;3 

Class  oc  includes  $,6-jj  persons,  3.420  of  whom  were  un- 
married, making  6o'2  per  cent.;  Class  (3  includes  12.920  pei'sons, 
1 1,828  of  whom  were  unmarried,  or  9r5  per  cent.  The  property- 
less  and  dependent  class  had  thus  over  half  as  many  again  in 
proportion  unmarried  as  those  better  situated. 

In  both  classes  are  found,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  the 
position  given  by  the  averages  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  for  the 
first  class,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  gToup  of  officers  is 
mainly  composed  of  unmarried  persons  (to  the  extent  of  about 
94  per  cent.),  while  on  the  other  side  the  group  of  raaster- 
c?-aftsmen  includes  only  a  good  third  (about  37  per  cent.)  of 
unmarried.  But  the  division  adopted  gives  oti  the  whole  a  true 
impression  :  of  the  well-to-do  or  independent  population  four- 
tenths  were  married  in  the  age-group  20  to  80,  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  under  one-tenth.  This  relation  is  clearly  somewhat 
affected  by  the  fa^t  that  Class  a  includes  a  somewhat  older  popu- 
lation than  Class  /3,  because  independence  is,  of  course,  attained 
rather  towards  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenties; 
that  this  consideration  can  yet  by  no  means  suffice  of  itself  to 
explain  the  marked  difference,  but  that  this  difference  depenc's  on 
deep-seated  social  cairses,  will  shortly  be  demonstrated. 
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A  separation  of  the  rural  population  (Table  ITT  fc)  into  two 
classes  can  bo  very  easily  made  l)y  _i>')'oupin<^  in  the  first  class  all 
cleri^y  and  civil  servants,  the  mercantile  class,  craftsmen,  seamen, 
and  all  kinds  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  (as  well  as  the  few  capitalists, 
pensioners,  paupers,  and  others)  ;  in  the  second  class  the  domestic 
servant  fjroup  alone,  since  this  at  one  and  the  same  time  represents 
the  servants  and  jonrneymen,  in  fact  the  dependent  class.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  follmviuo' : — 


Ofwlioiii 
Uiiiiiiurieil. 


Per  Cent. 
Utiiiiiinied. 


6i-6 


All  inde]ieiulcut  persons  -5,406  15,641 

DoiuestiL- servants -5,380       |         2 1-,770  97'6 


The  first  class  has,  thus,  an  unmai-ried  section  amounting  to 
about  62  per  cent.  This  figure  is  dominated  by  the  principal 
section  of  the  group,  the  farming*  class,  which  contrii)utes  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  class,  of  whom  69  per  cent.  Avere  unmarried ; 
of  the  wliole  superior  class,  servants  of  the  State  and  landed 
proprietors,  nearly  three-quarters  (74  per  cent.)  were  unmarried; 
but  of  the  peasants,  cotters,  and  day-labourers,  only  a  good 
quarter  (27  per  cent.)  were  unmarried. 

As  a  whole  the  class  shows  an  unmarried  percentage  of  6i'6, 
corresponding  to  the  figui'e  of  60*2  per  cent,  of  unmarried  among 
the  urban  independent  class.  The  relative  figure  for  (he  dopeiident 
class  in  tlie  rural  districts  is,  however,  somewhat  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  dependent  urban  population — this  latter  is  also  less 
uniformly  composed — namely,  97*6  against  91*5  per  cent.  ;  clearly, 
however,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  shown  in  these 
figures. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  comparison  of  the  facts  we  have 
gleaned  from  the  census  of  1787  with  corresponding  facts  for  the 
])resent  time,  we  find,  unfortunately,  that  the  Dani.sh  censuses  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  omitted  the  comparison  of  occupation, 
age,  and  civil  condition.  It  will  be  undertaken  'u\  the  census  of 
1901,  but  for  the  past  there  is  only  available  the  information 
relating  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  On  such  a  basis,  making  use 
of  the  census  of  1885,  a  grouping  of  the  population  into  five 
classes  was  made  in  Rubin  and  Westereaard's  Aejteslcahsstatistilc 
(Mfirriago  Statistics.     Copenhagen,  1890). 

The  first  three  of  these  classes  comprise  :  State  employees, 
lawyers,  liberal  pi-ofessions,  manufacturers,  merchants,  owners  of 
the  larger  class  of  businesses,  &c.  (Class  I)  ;  the  lesser  handi- 
craftsmen and  business  men,  retail  dealers,  refreshment  house 
keepers,  shij)  captains,  &c.  (Class  II)  ;  schoolmasters,  musicians, 
clerks,  and  the  like  (Class  III)  ;  while  Classes  IV  and  V  include 
subordinate  officials,  domestic  servants,  &c.  (Class  IV)  ;  skilled 
workmen  (journeymen),  factory  employees,  labonroi'S,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  labouring  population  proper  (Class  V).  The 
first  three  classes  may  thus  be  compai'ed  with  Class  x  of  the  urban 
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population,  the  other  two  with  Class  /3.  The  age-grouping',  in  the 
occupation  statistics  of  the  1885  censas,  and  consequently  in  the 
book  referred  to,  is  arranged,  not  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  con- 
secutive deceimia,  but  in  accordance  with  the  grouping  of  actual 
life  ;  w^e  have,  thus,  not  the  age-group  20  to  30  years  of  age,  l)ut 
18  to  25  and  25  to  30.  We  shall  use  the  figures  for  the  age-group 
25  to  30  years  of  age  as  the  basis  for  the  comparison  avIucIi 
follows. 

At  the  Copenhagen  census  of  1885,  54*5  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  between  25  and  30  years  of  age  were  unmarried  ;  at 
the  census  of  1890  the  percentage  was  53*7  ;  in  the  latter  year  the 
percentage  for  all  the  towns  taken  together  was  52*4.  When  the 
whole  urban  population  of  1787  is  compared  with  the  population 
of  Copenhagen  in  1885,  we  may  then  regard  the  latter  as  giving 
a  fair  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  urban  population  a 
century  after  1787. 

The  54' ij  per  cent,  of  unmarried  in  Copenhagen  in  1885  in  the 
age-group  25  to  30,  were  distributed  in  the  following  manner: — 


Total. 

or  wlmm        ,        Pel-  Cent. 
Uii  married.             Uu  married. 

Classes  I  to  III  (»)  

„       1\  aucl  Y  (,3)  

4,085 

8,876 

2,538        !           6z-i 
4,521                  50'9 

Total    

11,961 

7,059        '          54-5 

In  the  year  1885  the  dependent  class  in  Copenhagen  numbered 
8,876  of  a  total  of  12,961,  or  68-5  per  cent. ;  in  the  year  1787,  in 
the  whole  of  the  Danish  towns,  it  numbered  12,920  out  of  a  total 
of  18,597,  or  69*5  per  cent.  ;  the  division  of  social  classes  was,  so 
far  as  this  shows  the  facts,  the  same.  But  the  percentages  of 
unmarried  were  quite  different :  — 


Class  a. 


1787. 


iss.- 


6o-; 
9i'5 


621 
509 


The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  unmarried  in  Class  /3  was  only 
51  per  cent,  in  1885  against  92  per  cent,  in  1787;  that  in  the  one 
case  nearly  the  half,  in  the  otiier  barely  one-tenth,  were  married 
(or  widowed),  is  partly  explained  by  the  consideration  that  in 
1885  we  have  only  the  ages  25  to  30  included  in  our  figures,  while 
in  1787  we  include  all  between  20  and  30.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  unmarried  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ten-year  group.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  difference,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1885 
the  whole  of  the  unma^-ried  in  the  age-group  20  to  25  amotmted  to 
9 1 "3  per  cent,  of  the  group,  a  smaller  percentage  than  that  found  in 
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Claims  ft  in  1787  for  the  nnmarried  heticeen  20  and  30  years  of  ac/e 
(91 '5  per  coit.),  in  spite  of  the  ohvunisly  far  hujher  average  age  in  the 
20  /()  30  year  age-group  than  in  the  20  to  25  year  group  !  The 
difference  is,  tlieii,  one  of  a  social  nature.  The  journe^'men  and 
servants  of  former  times  were  as  a  rule  unmarried,  while  in  our 
time  skilled  workmen  and  factory  employees,  on  account  of  the 
hicjh  level  of  their  carning-s  (and  the  fact  that  they  are  received  in 
money,  not  in  kind), — and  because,  for  the  greater  part,  as  stated 
earlier,  they  attain  no  better  position  by  waiting, — are  married  as 
journeymen  or  labourers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  characteristic  that  we  find  a  comparatively  larger  number 
of  unmarried  in  the  independent  class  in  1885  than  in  1787,  since 
this  implies  that  in  1787  the  whole  age-group  20  to  30  included  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  nnmarried  aviong  the  independent  class 
than  the  age-group  25  to  30  contained  a  century  later.  In  1787, 
Class  a  contained  60-2  per  cent,  in  the  towns,  61 '6  per  cent,  in  the 
country  of  unmarried  men  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  ;  in 
1885  of  the  men  between  the  ages  25  and  30  in  Copenhagen  thei*e 
were  62*1  per  cent,  unmarried. 

It  is  seen,  thus,  that  when  we  previously  found  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  unmarried  in  class  a  than  in  Class  ft  in  1787,  the 
explanation  of  that  result  is  not  to  be  sought  simply  in  the 
pi-esumably  higher  average  age  in  the  one  class  than  in  the  other, 
since  the  percen-tage  of  unmarried  in  Class  «  is  less  than  the 
corresponding  percentage  a  century  later  in  the  same  class,  although 
the  average  age  is  unquestionabl}^  from  the  nature  of  the  availaijle 
information,  considerably  lower  at  the  earlier  date,  and  also  because 
the  contemporary  movement  in  Class  ft  has  been  precisely  the 
contrary.  There  was  a  real  difference  in  the  age  of  marriag'e 
among  both  the  independent  and  among  the  dependent  portion  of 
the  population  then  as  there  is  now,  but  where  this  was  formerly 
liigh  it  is  now  low,  and  vice  versa. 

Even  though  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  com- 
munity of  old  restrained  one  section  of  the  population, — the  depen- 
dent section, — from  marriage,  the  other  part  of  the  population,  the 
independent  section,  married  far  earlier  than  now-a-days.  There 
was,  perhaps,  as  the  figures  previously  given  seem  to  suggest, 
some  holding  back  in  certain  circles  of  the  best  society.^     But  for 

*  Tills  is  supported  by  scattered  statistics  relatii^g'  to  former  timos  and  hy 
writers  of  that  pi-riod.  Ainoiif^  otlicrs,  reference  iDay  be  made  to  U3  forsta 
iifficiela  relat'.oiurnu  om  svtnxka  Tahclvcerket,  Areue  17JU-57,  publislied  by  Hielt 
(Hclsiiigfors,  1899):  these  official  Swedish  records  f'roiii  the  middle  of  the  eipjhteenth 
century  ure  of  very  great  bistcrical-slatislical  interest,  arid  are  now  easily  acces- 
sible. Here  it  is  sidd  (p.  81),  "  Entails  prevmt  nnndiers  of  the  knightage  and  of 
the  nobility  beyond  others  from  marriage  on  account  of  their  vain  desire  to  keep 
np  the  si)lt-n(lour  of  tiie  family  name."  In  Baiimann's  edition  of  Siissmilch's  Zf/e 
ij  llt'iche  Orrdnxin,  he  states  (vol.  iii,  p.  204,  Berlin,  1770),  "that  superior  jjeojjle, 
who  could  not  ati'ord  to  take  a  wife,  becr.use  they  could  not  biing  u))  children  a» 
their  position  re(piired,  should  enter  into  left-handed  marriages(!);  the  children 
would  take  their  mother's  name  and  be  brought  uj)  as  craftsmen,  &c.,  while  ill- 
feeling  among  tiie  lower  classes  would  not  be  aroused,  "diewedcr  einschen  nocli 
beiirtheihn  konnen,  was  lei  Leiiten  von  voriiehmen  oder  mittleron  Staiide  ziir 
Entschnld'gung  dessclben  (concubinage  and  the  like)  vorgeweudet  werdjn  k  inn." 
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ordinary  independent  people  marriage  at  an  early  age  was  un- 
questionably a  matter  of  coui'se. 

Those  who  could  marry  early,  then,  did  so.  But  those  also 
who  were  unable  to  marry  till  late  in  life — when  they  no  longer 
held  the  position  of  journeyman,  labourer,  &c. —  \-et  married. 
This  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  while  we  find  for  the 
age-group  20  to  40  a  percentage  of  unmai'ried  of  57  in  1787 
against  49  in  1890,  we  find  for  the  age-group  40  to  GO  a  percentage 
of  8*8  unmarried  at  both  censuses  ;  and  for  the  age-group  60  and 
over,  3"8  per  cent,  in  1787  against  6*4  per  cent,  in  1890  (cf. 
Table  II).  This  implies,  in  other  words,  that  the  unmarried 
members  of  the  male  population  in  the  younger  age-groups  in  the 
eighteenth  century  married  later  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  nineteenth  century's  male  population  is 
lost  when  we  come  to  middle  life,  and  that  among  the  old  only 
half  as  many  were  unmarried  in  1787  as  in  1890.  Ordinary 
people  now-a-days  marry  early  or  do  not  marry  at  all ;  then  people 
got  married  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  and  above  all  avoided 
remaining  permanently  single. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  same  time  as  the  age-group  40  to  60 
shows  relatively  equal  numbers  of  bachelors  in  1787  and  1890, 
there  were  more  married  (86*9  against  85*0  per  cent.),  because  the 
number  of  the  married  was  recruited  also  from  the  ranks  of 
widowers,  who  were  fewer  in  number  in  1787  than  in  1890.  IS^ot 
only  would  one  avoid  remaining  single,  but  one  preferred  not  to 
be  a  widower  in  those  old  days.  The  male  population  over 
20  years  of  age  shows,  in  1890,  7*2  per  cent,  widowers;  in  1787, 
4'7  per  cent.  ;  and  though  tlie  difference  in  the  death-rate,  &c., 
may  complicate  the  question  a  good  deal,  there  is  yet  no  doubt 
that  the  figures  give  a  true — even  if  not  a  precise  quantitative — 
expression  of  the  much  greater  tendency  of  widowers  to  re-marry 
then  than  now.  When  we  come  to  the  age-group  60  and  over,  we 
find  in  1787  three-quarters  of  the  old  people  married,  against  only 
two-thirds  in  1890  ;  at  that  time  precisely  one-eighth  more  of  the 
old  men  were  married  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  diminished  inclination  of  widowers  to  re-marry  is  further 
established  by  modern  statistics — and,  in  this  case,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  the  material  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question — 
from  which  we  select,  in  continuation  of  the  preceding  argument, 
the  brief  tabular  statement  following: — 

Of  10,000  men  who  were  married,  there  were  found — 


1855-59.. 
'90-94. 


First  Miirriage.         Second  Murriaiie- 


8,665 
8,901 


1,234. 
1,031 


Third  Marriage. 


I'ourtli  Marriage, 
or  Beyond. 


9i 
63 


Thus,  in  the  course  of  thirtj^-uve  years,  the  number  of  widowers 
among  10,000  bridegrooms  was  reduced  from  1,335  ^'^  '5099'  The 
reduction  in  the  marriage-rate  among  widowers  is  shown  from  the 
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fact  that  in  the  years  1860-69,  a  yearly  percentage  of  6*io  of  the 
existing:  widowers  was  married  ;  while  in  1885-04  this  percentage 
was  reduced  to  3*95.  This  feeling-,  then,  of  the  desirability  of 
being  iu  the  married  state — even  if  it  was  only  late  in  life  that 
the  possibility  of  marriage  presented  itself,  or  if  it  needed  repeated 
marriages  to  attain  the  end  in  question — was  cleai^ly  an  important 
element  in  what  was  esteemed  to  be  right  and  proper  in  former 
times. 

"We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  percentages  sliown  in  Table  II 
for  females.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  population  over 
20  3'ears  of  age  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  unmarried,  and 
a  greater  of  married,  Avomen  in  1787  than  in  1890.  But  did 
women  also  marry  later  in  life  in  1787  than  in  1890  ? 

The  contrary  opinion  finds  support  in  the  fact  that,  at  ages 
under  20,  the  census  of  1787  recoi'ded  904  married  women  (and 
widows),  and  thus  in  1890 — having  regard  to  the  number  of 
women  under  20  in  the  two  censuses — there  should  have  been 
some  2,500  to  maintain  the  same  pi'oportion.  Thei'e  were  actually 
only  956  !  But  we  tind  in  Table  II  that  the  percentage  of  un- 
married at  the  ages  20  to  40  was  44*9  in  1787,  against  43 "5  in  1890, 
which  indicates  a  state  of  affairs  resembling  that  found  in  the  case 
of  the  men,  a  compulsory  condition  of  celibacy  for  certain  sections 
of  the  population.  In  a  certain  degree  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
case,  since  the  class  of  domestics,  far  more  numerous  then  thau 
now,  could  not  marry.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  being 
of  the  same  importance  as  in  the  case  of  the  men.  The  occupation 
records  of  the  censuses  do  not  afl'ord  any  means  of  ]5roof,  on  this 
point,  in  the  case  of  females.  But,  that  women  delayed  marriage 
till  an  advanced  age  in  a  much  less  degree  than  did  men,  is  shown 
by  the  following:  — 

Percentage  of  Women  Unmarried. 


Akcs. 


20— SO- 
SO— 10. 


1V87. 


644 


ISOO. 


62-2 
21-5 


The  unmari'ied  were  thus  somewhat  more  numerous  at  ages 
20  to  80  in  1787 — perhaps,  at  any  rate  in  part,  as  a  result  of  a 
crowding  in  the  years  close  to  20,  moi-e  marked  in  1787  than  in 
1890 — but  CA-en  in  the  very  next  ten-year  age-group  the  relation  is 
reversed,  and,  at  ages  30  to  4U,  modern  times  show  more  unmarried 
women  ;  wliile,  if  we  take  the  higher  ages,  Ave  tind  at  ages  40  to  60 
only  8  per  cent,  unmarried  in  1787,  against  12  per  cent,  in  1890; 
and  at  ages  60  and  over,  60  per  cent,  against  9*6.  Take  it,  then, 
that  in  certain  classes  of  the  population  there  were  a  good  many 
more  unmarried  women  at  something  over  20  years  of  age  then 
than  there  are  noAv — at  the  same  time  that  in  some  sections  there 
Avere  more  quite  young  Avives — it  is  clear  that  the  defect  was 
made  good  Avith  but  slight  delay.     Further,  the  modern  habit  of 
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self-maintenance  was  not  tlien  known  among  the  Avomen  of  the 
bourgeois  class  ;  no  one  cared  to  be  an  "  old  mfiid,"  and  the  chance 
of  being  one,  as  the  figures  show,  was  much  smaller  for  the  female 
population  as  a  Avhole  than  it  now  is. 

We  obtain,  then,  the  following  result  for  both  sexes:  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  independent  sections  of  the  community 
marriage  took  place,  as  a  rule,  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  eighteenth 
century  than  it  does  now,  the  average  age  of  marriage  was  yet 
higher  at  that  time,  because  the  more  numerous  dependent  classes 
married  later.  This  was  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  men 
than  in  that  of  women,  and  the  average  age  at  marriage  was  further 
raised  among  men  by  the  fact  that  widowers  re-married  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  they  now  do.  There  must  thus  have  been 
a  difference  between  the  age  of  bride  and  groom  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  marriages  of  our  time,  a  condition  of  things 
Avhich  yet,  in  the  averages,  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  the  marriages  of  young  men  with  elderly  women, 
especially  with  widows,  were  also  of  much  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  now. 

How  this  development  has  been  continued  right  down  to  our 
own  days  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  of  i,ooo  marriages,  there 
were,  in  the  years  1855-69,  752  between  bachelors  and  spinsters; 
in  the  years  1890-94,  860,  so  that  the  marriages  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  contracting  parties  had  previously  been  married  were 
reduced  from  248  to  140  per  1,000.  Similai-ly  we  find  that  the 
marriages  in  which  the  bridegroom's  age  is  only  a  few  years  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  bride  have  been  steadily  increasing,  while 
those  in  which  the  difference  of  ages  is  great  have  been  steadily 
diminishing  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Statistisk 
Tabehrerk,  loc.  cit.) 

The  census  of  1787  has  shown  us  that  brides  and  bride- 
grooms, especially  the  latter,  were  older  in  former  times  than 
they  now  are  ;  but  at  that  time  none  cared  to  be  unmarried, 
especially  after  a  first  experiment  in  matrimony,  and  therefore 
marriages  were  more  frequent,  the  number  of  existing  marriages 
greater,  than  in  our  time. 

11. 

If  we  now  pass  from  these  observations  relating  to  marriages 
to  the  question  of  the  birth-rate,  it  will  be  best  to  endeavour  first 
to  clear  the  ground'  in  relation  to  the  legitimate  births.  Since  it 
is  by  women  that  children  are  borne,  and — taken  cttm  gravo  salis — 
the  number  of  women  conditions  the  number  of  children,  it 
appears  to  tell  in  favour  of  a  high  legitimate  birth-rate  in  the  first 
place  that,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  but 
also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  women,  tliere  w^ere  more 
married  in  1787  than  in  1890.  When,  further,  this,  among  other 
considerations,  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  repeated 
marriages  were,  as  we  saw  above,  much  more  frequent  than  now ; 
and  that  a  man  may  be  expected  to  have  more  children  in  two 
short  periods  of  wedlock  and  by  two  wives,  than  in  one  longer 
union   by  a  single  wife ;    we  have  a  further  reason  to  anticipate  a 
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high  birth-rate.  But  the  higher  age  at  marriage  of  man  and  wife 
tells  on  the  other  side.  It  is  certainly  in  the  main  the  wife's  age 
which  determines  the  fertility  of  the  marriage,  but  the  age  of  the 
husband  is,  natui-ally,  not  without  its  influence  on  the  number  of 
the  children.  The  Avife's  age,  too,  as  was  shown  above,  may  be 
taken  to  have  been,  on  the  average,  higher  than  now,  not  only  because 
of  the  numerous  marriages  of  widows,  but  also  because  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  single  were  only  married  late  in  life. 
Even  should  the  difl'erence  in  the  average  age  have  been  of  no 
great  importance,  yet  that  it  may  have  played  its  part  with  regard 
to  the  fertility  of  marriage  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Yet,  just  as  we  saw  that  both  men  and  women  were  restrained 
in  their  matrimonial  inclinations  by  obstacles,  depending  on  the 
structure  of  the  community,  which  they  were  unable  to  overcome, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  they  followed  the  example  of  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  citizens,  and  married  ;  so,  too.  in  the  matter 
of  the  rearing  of  children  do  we  find  a  like  compensatory  tendency; 
and  as  with  marriages,  so  too  with  families,  the  figures  of  our  time 
were  surpassed.  The  natural  consequences  of  late  marriages  could 
not  be  altered  ;  but  on  this  head  we  are  concerned  only  with  an 
obstacle,  not  an  absolute  limit. 

To  express  the  matter  otherwise:  it  is  not  the  age  of  marriage 
alone  which  is  in  a  large  degree  determined  by  influences  of  social 
and  customary  oricfin,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  families.  The  question  of  whether  tlie  age  at  marriage  is 
higher  or  lower  must  of  course  be  a  determining  influence ;  but 
with  th(3  same  marriage-age  the  number  of  childten  may  be 
different  as  social  causes  and  custom  may  determine.  Before  I 
proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  point,  I  shall  here  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  with  conditions  otherwise  similar,  a  higher  infant 
death-rate  is  associated  with  a  greater  fertility,  not  merely  for 
psychological  reasons,  to  replace  the  lost  children,  if  their  educa- 
tion, &c.,  should  not  be  an  economic  consideration,  but  also  for 
purely  physical  reasons,  because  the  nurture  of  one  child  does 
not  oppose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  successor.  Former  times 
had,  as  is  known,  afar  higher  infant  death-rate  than  modern  times; 
certainly  under  this  influence  among  others,  that  married  people 
brought  children  into  the  world  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible, 
even  to  the  injur}''  of  the  offspring:  a  circiduH  vitiosus. 

The  typical  example  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  early  marriages 
are  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  high  birth-rate  is  the  well-known 
case  of  France.  In  the  ten  years  1881-90,  the  annual  marriage- 
rate  in  France  was  7*4  marriages  per  1,000  inhabitants,  the 
same  rate  as  in  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  the  age  of  the 
brides  was  lower  in  France  than  in  Western  Europe."  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  living  births  per  1,000  inhabitants  was 
23*9  in  France,  against  32"9  in  AVestern  Europe  as  a  whole.  With 
the   tame   intensity  of   nuptiality    a    difference    of    nearly   i    per 

'  By  Western  Europe  is  meant  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Galicia,  Hun^ 
gary,  Russia,  and  tlie  Hall<an  States.  (P^astern  Europe)  cf.  Sundbiirg,  Statistiske 
Ofversigtstabeiler  for  olika  liinder  (1896  seq.),  from  \vl»ich  a  number  of  tlie  inter- 
national figures  used  above  are  derived. 
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cent,  in  the  birth-rate  is  found.  Roundly  Ave  may  say  that,  for 
each  i,ooo  married  women  between  15  and  45  years  of  age  in 
France,  200  legitimate  births  occur  annually,  in  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe,  300. 

The  cause  of  the  low  fertility  of  marriage  in  France  is  found 
in  socio-economic  considerations,  in  the  desire  not  to  reduce  the 
socio-economic  position  of  oneself  and  of  one's  children.  The 
same  consideration  is  at  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  we  found,  at  the 
census  of  1880  in  Copenhagen,  when  we  compared  the  families  of 
workmen  with  the  families  of  that  part  of  the  middle  class  which 
has  a  fixed  but  very  limited  income,  and  was  set  on  maintaining 
its  social  position,  that — under  conditions  as  to  the  duration  of 
marriage,  and  the  ages  of  the  parties  to  the  ixiarriage,  otherwise 
similar — the  -number  of  l)irths  per  marriage  was  one-fiftTi  greater 
among  the  former  than  among  the  latter.' 

With  fespect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  fertility  of 
marriage,  we  find  that  the  number  of  marriages  has  for  a  genera- 
tion past  varied  in  the  neighboiarhood  of  7-^  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  France,  while  the  number  of  births  has  steadily 
diminished  from  26^  to  22|  per  1,000.  Among  other  data  which 
point  in  the  same  direction,  the  following  may  be  adduced. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  number  of  legitimate  births  per  1,000 
married  ivomen  was  as  follows  : — 


In  the  year  1876 

Average  of  the  triennium  1877-79. 

„  „  '80-82., 

„  „  '83-85.. 

„  „  '86-88., 

'89-91.. 

'92-94.. 

'95-97.. 


240 
220 
199 
184 

174 
166 

138 


The  diminution  of  the  average  number  of  legitimate  births 
per  existing  marriage  has  thus  been  unbroken  for  something  over 
twenty  years  past,  and  has  amounted  to  more  than  two-fifths,  a 
result  not  at  all  affected  by  any  change  in  the  ages  of  the  married 
w^omen,  for  a  comparison  of  numbers  born  to  women  at  different 
gi'oups  of  ages  gives  the  same  result.® 

A  like  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  marriage  to  that  shown 
for  Berlin,   is  shown  in   the   following    table,   in    which    I    have 
calculated  the  fertility  of  marriage  in  Copenhagen  : — 
T.4BLE  IV. — Copenhagen. 


1880., 
'85. 
'90. 
'95., 


Kumher  of  Married  Women 

under  45  Years  of  Age 

at  tlie  Census. 


26,097 
32,412 
35.656 
37,464 


Average  Annual  Number 

of  Living 

Legitimate  Births. 


3 

Col.  2 

per  I, OCX)  of  Col.  1. 


1875-84 7,039 

'80-89 8,162 

'85-94 8,440 

'90-99 8,041 


270 
252 
237 
215 


'   Cf.    Rubin    and    Westergaard.     AegtesJcahsstatifitik   (Marriage    Statistics), 
79  pp.  seq. 

»  R.  Bockli.    StatistiscJies  Jahrhxicli  der  Stadf,  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  47  and  56. 
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Li  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  fertility  of  marriage 
in  Copenhagen  has  diminished  by  one-fifth. 

Lastly,  I  have  made  tlie  following  calculations  for  Denmark  as 
a  whole.  In  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  ei,a:htics  to  the 
present  date,  the  number  of  lesfitimate  births  in  Denmark  was 
863.934  born  alive,  and  21,877  stillborn,  the  number  of  marriages 
in  the  same  period  being  220,216.  Dividing  the  interval  into  two 
periods  of  seven  years  each,  we  obtain  the  following: — 


Table 

^ 

'^. — Denmca'l: 

M 

Number  of 
irriages  celebrated. 

Horn  ill  AVcdlock.           i 
(Alive  .-nKl  Stillborn.")        \ 

i.e  ,  per  Marriage. 

1885-91  

'92-98  

105,445 
114.771 

438.639 
447,172 

.        +-i6 

3-90 

1885-98  

2:0,216 

885,811              1 

• 
4-02 

We  find,  thus,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  legitimate  births 
per  marriage  of  one-sixteenth  ;  but  the  mode  of  comparison,  namely, 
between  marriages  and  births,  gives  unreliable  results,  as  the 
births  of  any  one  j-ear  are  determined  rather  by  the  marriages  of 
previous  years  than  by  those  of  that  year  itself;  a  large  number 
of  marriages  in  a  particular  year  increases  the  divisor  without 
having  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  births,  which  makes  the  birth-quotient  too  small, 
and  vice  versa.  Yet  this  mode  of  approaching  the  question  is 
convenient  for  securing  quickly  a  general  survey,  and  the  error 
cannot  be  great  when  a  fairly  considerable  number  of  years  are 
taken  into  account,  as  within  such  a  limit  of  time  some  compensating 
irregularities  are  likely  to  be  found.  A  seven-year  period,  which 
is  here  considered,  is  probably  about  that  number  of  years  which 
in  general  will  elapse  after  marriage  before  there  are  four  cliildren 
of  the  marriage,  and  this  is  the  average  number  per  marriage  in 
Denmark.  That  the  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  marriage,  which 
is  here  summarily  indicated,  may  also  be  established  in  a  complete 
and  precise  fashion  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary. 

Of  1,000  married  women  in  each  age-group  between  16  and  50 
years  of  age,  there  became  mothers  : — 


Under  25  years  .. 

25—30 

30—35 

35-40 

40—45 

45—50 


1878-82. 
Annual  Average. 


508-3 

3»9'o 
2  3<5'4 
1 171 

134 


188.3-94. 
.Annual  Average. 


491-4 
3908 
2970 
227-6 
111-9 
11-7 


The  figures  in  the  two  columns  are  based  on  the  information 
as  to  the  age  of  the  mother  in  the  register  of  births — an  item  of 
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information  which  is  not  obtainable  for  dates  earlier  than  1878 — 
and  tlie  records  of  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  in  reg-ard  to 
the  ages  of  married  women.  {Cf.  tlie  volumes  of  the  StafisfisJc 
Tahelvcerh  relating  to  these  matters.)  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
comparison  has  been  made  between  a  five-year  period  and  a  ten- 
year  period,  beginning  earlier  and  ending  earlier  than  the  pre- 
viously quoted  records  of  marriages  and  births. 

As  is  shown,  there  is  a  diminution  of  fertility  in  every  one  of 
the  age-groups ;  and,  seeing  that  this  is  strongly  marked  at  the 
youngest  of  the  ages  given  (under  25  years),  the  reason  cannot  be 
sought  in  a  reduction  of  the  age  of  women  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
an  influence  which  in  itself  indeed  migfft  be  of  importance,  since 
women  who  can  only  give  birth  to  few  children,  or  who,  with  the 
concurrence  of  their  husbands,  desire  but  few,  contribute  naturally 
a  comparatively  small  contingent  to  the  higher  age-groups  when 
they  have  borne  children  at  the  lower  ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  view  is  tenable  that  the  reduction  in  the  age  of  women  at 
marriage  has  produced  an  effect  in  another  manner.  The  average 
age  for  women  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  was  in  1855-59 
28'6  years,  and  from  that  date  went  steadily  down  from  quinquen- 
nium to  quinquennium,  reaching  in  1890-94  26'8  years.  Since  the 
lower  and  more  fertile  age-groups  are  thus  being  more  crowded 
with  young  wives  at  the  expense  of  the  more  advanced  ages,  one 
might  expect  that  the  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  each  separate 
age-group  would  be  thus  counterbalanced ;  yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  Katu rally  the  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  marriage  as  a 
whole  is  manifested  with  diminished  intensity  compared  with  what 
would  have  been  shown  had  the  age  of  women,  at  marriage  not 
heen  undergoing  a  steady  diminution  ;  but  the  reduced  fertility 
of  the  single  age-groups  is  an  overpowering  influence,  which 
results  in  the  fact  that  while  in  1875-84  for  every  i,ooo  married 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50  thei^e  were  born  in  wedlock 
annually  248*5  children  on  the  average,  the  figure  for  1885-94  was 
only  2  36'9,  a  reduction  per  10,000  women  of  child-bearing  ages  of 
116  childi-en. 

Fi'om  the  preceding  it  appears  that,  w^hether  w^e  regard  the 
exceptional  country,  France,  the  modern  great  city,  Berlin,  the 
various  classes  of  society  in  Copenhagen,  or  the  latter  city  and 
Denmark  as  a  whole,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  number 
of  children  per  marriage,  even  under  similar  conditions  as  to  the 
age,  (fee,  of  the  parties  concerned,  is  variable,  and  is  so  in  virtue 
of  custoDis  and  determining  injlaences  of  >iOcio-economic  origin.  There 
seems  in  our  time  to  be  a  fixed  tendency  towards  a  diminution  in 
the  fertility  of  marriage,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  increased  independence  and  increased  incomes 
of  the  working  class  population,  which  render  possible  an  earlier 
assumj^tion  of  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony  than  of  old,  but, 
at  the  same  time  have  aroused  in  the  new  middle  class  those 
middle  class  notions  which  exercise  a  restraining  infl-oence  on  the 
fertility  of  marriage.  In  the  true  middle  class,  in  any  case,  these 
"  notions  "  are  unquestionably  much  more  powerful  than  formerly. 
Whether  we  have  here  ihore  than  a  temporary  phenomenon,  I  do 
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not  propose  to  discnss  in  tliif!  connection;  I  have  simply  been 
concerned  to  point  out  the  difference  between  present  and  former 
times. 

So  far  as  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the  period  before  Maltlnis,  is 
concernetl,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  in  the  main  the  limit 
of  fertility  of  marriage  was  set  by  nature,  as  already  said,  alone. 
"NVe  have  no  special  information  directly  bearing  on  this  point ; 
but  I  shall  venture  to  refer  to  a  few  facts.  In  the  paper  to 
■which  I  have  already  referred,  in  -which  I  dealt  Avith  questions 
relating  to  the  population  of  Copenhagen  in  the  period  16oO-1730, 
there  are  some  figures  which  we  can  use  here  as  to  marriages  and 
legitimate  births  for  tert  years,  namely,  the  years  1697-1700, 
1702-04,  and  1727-29.  In  these  ten  years  the  average  yearly 
number  of  marriages  was  659 ;  the  average  yearly  number  of 
legitimate  children  baptised  was  2,142,  or  3*25  baptised  for  each 
mai-riage  celebrated.  In  the  decennium  1890-99  27,653  marriages 
took  place  in  Copenhagen,  and  there  were  born  in  wedlock 
80,411  living  children  and  1.847  stillborn,  in  all  2-97  births  per 
marriage  celebrated.  If  we  take  the  round  figure  of  3  births  per 
marriage,  and  add  to  the  3"2  5  births  per  marriage  about  the  year 
1700,  which  we  just  now  foiind,  a  further  8  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts— certainly  the  smallest  admissible  addition  for  stillborn 
(equal  in  this  case  to  dead  before  baptism)  at  that  time — we  find  the 
fex'tility  of  marriage  in  Copenhagen  expressed  by  approximately 
3  children  per  marriage  about  the  year  1900,  against  approximately 
3^  about  the  year  1700.' 

Passing  from  the  special  locality,  Copenhagen,  to  the  country 
as  a  whole,  we  find  the  material  for  a  determination  of  the  fertility 
of  marriage  lacking.  I  think  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the 
available  information  as  to  the  general  fertility  of  marriage  for 
European  nations  in  the  centuries  preceding  our  own.  As  to  this 
our  information  has  not  been  greatly  improved,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  since  SiissviilcK's  statement  in  the  following  words  :  "  Was 
nun  die  Fruchtbarkeit  der  Ehen  selbst  anlangt,  so  wird  erwiesen 
werden,  dass  nach  einer  Mittelzahl,  die  aus  sehr  grossen  Summen 
ganzer  Liinder  genommen  ist,  4  Kinder  auf  jede  Ehe  durch  die 
Bank  konnen  gerechnet  werden."  Of  all  the  tabular  material, 
under  the  circumstances  very  comprehensive,  given  by  Siissmilch, 
the  most  complete,  the  "  Summary  Table  for   all   the   old   royal 

*  In  reference  to  tlie  addition  of  8  per  cent,  for  those  tiding  before  baptism  in 
former  times,  cf.  Histori.sk  Tidnskrift,  loc.  cii.,  p.  506. 

But  three  itnd  a  lialf  cbiUlren  per  marriage  was  not  a  birge  number,  and  is  due- 
to  tlie  special  conditions  of  tlie  capital,  witb  the  disproportionately  large  number 
of  military,  journeymen  in  handicrafts,  and  domestic  servants,  who  could  only  get 
married  at  a  quite  advanced  j)eriod  of  life.  In  compensation  it  is  ])rol)al)le  that; 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  was  very  considerable  {cf.  below).  The  total! 
number  of  births  (born  alive  and  stillborn,  legitimate  and  illegitimate)  amounted 
in  1890-99  to  31^  per  1,000  of  the  population;  with  a  total  of  3" 5  births  per 
marriage,  the  birth-quotient  would  be  35§  per  1,000,  i.e.,  i/28th  of  the  population 
(cf.  alxjve). 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Copenhagen  in  former  times,  refer- 
ence ma}-  be  made  to  mj'  essay  of  1882  ;  also,  for  the  period  about  the  year  1800, 
to  my  book,  iS07-i4,  chap.  ii. 
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provinces   of  Prussia   and   Brandenburg,"   st.pplies  the  following 
tisrures : — 


Marriud  Cou]ilcs. 

-„,.,„,■,,                        Cliililren  Baptised 
Baptised  CluldrcM.       ^      ^^^.  ^,^„,^.j  ^Lpi^^ 

1717 

2I,Il8 

20,1^60 

18,663 
18,637 
19.475 

20,077 
21,109 

21,181 
•  9.877 

io,33i 
20,469 
22,044 

82,160 
80,567 
83,713 
78,124 
75,275 
81,770 
83,515 
84,946 
82,393 
83,396 
81,552 
82,970 

3'9 
3'9 
4' 5 
4'- 
3'9    - 
4' I 
4-0 
4-0 
4' I 
4' I 
4-0 

5-8 

'18 

'19 

'20 

'21 

'22 

'23 

'24 

'25 

'26 

'27 

'28 

-43'54i 

980,381 

4-0 

As  we  see,  this  is  a  table  which  manifests  but  few  oscillations 
in  either  absolute  or  relative  numbers,  and  its  very  comprehensive 
interest — referring  to  a  population  of  larger  numbers  than  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  kingdoms  and  possessions  of  the  Danish  sovereign 
at  that  time — seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  accepted  by  Siiss- 
milch  without  criticism.  The  conclusion,  which  in  its  main  outlines 
w^ould  not  be  altered  by  combining  the  marriages  of  one  year  with 
the  baptisms  of  a  later  yeai%  is  further  supported  by  the  other 
tables  for  longer  series  of  years  and  various  districts  to  be  found 
in  the  same  work,  and  also  by  the  Swedish  statistical  records.^" 

We  can  hardly  secure  a  closer  approximation  than  that  of  4 
children  per  marriage.  We  find  then  4  baptised  children  per 
marriage,  while,  in  what  precedes,  we  found  4  children,  living 
and  stillborn  together,  per  marriage.  The  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  past  in  this  connection  might  then  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  marriages  were  then  just  so  much  more  fertile 
than  now,  as  the  percentage  of  stillbirths  amounted  to — and  that 
was  no  small  matter  in  past  centuries. 

Any  exact  determination  of  the  fertility  of  marriage  in  the 
past  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  be  obtained  ;  certainly 
none  can  be  secured  which  is  applicable  from  one  town  to  another, 
from  country  to  country,  from  century  to  century.     This  is  clear, 

'"  Silssinilch,  loc.  ciL,  I,  p.  167  et  seq.  and  tabular  appendices.  Cf.  for  Sweden 
De  Jorsta  qfftciela  relationerna,  &c.,  p.  87,  "  Eelatioii  between  legitimate  children 
and  married  couples  40  of  10,  or  400  per  cent."  That  we  are  here  by  births  to 
understand  baptisms  is  seen  by  reference  to  p.  18  of  the  work.  As  to  the  figures 
for  each  year  from  1749-57,  cf.  Helationen  af  IJ6I,  pp.  72  and  87.  The  fact 
that  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere,  late  and  abnormal  marri;iges  (young 
men  with  widows,  <kc.)  were  known  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  is  proved  from  the 
works  here  cited  and  the  complaints  found  in  them  on  this  head  :  the  application 
of  the  statistics  of  foreign  countries  to  the  Danish  case  is  not,  then,  interfered 
with  on  this  account.  It  is  another  matter  that  such  an  application  is  a  necessity 
of  the  case- — fill  better  days  and  a  rational  collection  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  church  registers  can  throw  light  on  the  matter  from  Danish  sources. 
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even  if  only  because  the  differences  due  to  time  and  place,  though 
probably  less  than  now,  were  yet  important.  So  much  can  be 
stated  as  a  result  of  the  scattered  data  which  are  at  our  disposal, 
that  the  nnviher  of  hir/hs  per  viarriage  was  greater,  rather  thaii  less, 
about  the  year  1700  than  about  the  year  1900. 

But  that  this  should  be  tlie  case  indicates  that  formerly  the 
fertility  of  marriage  Avas  far  gi'eater  tlian  now.  For  we  must  not 
forget  that  marriages  weie  then  of  far  shorter  duration.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  population  (and,  consequently,  on  the 
average)  mari-iage  took  place  far  later  in  life  than  now :  in  part 
for  this  reason  ;  in  part — nay,  especially — because  the  mortality, 
no  small  part  of  which  was  due  to  the  risks  of  childbirth,  was  tar 
greater  a  couple  of  hundred  years  since  than  it  now  is,  so  that  the 
marriages  of  that  date  began  later  and  ended  earlier,  which  was 
especially  true  of  the  re-marriages,  in  which  former  times  were 
so  fruitful ;  the  marriages  of  distant  generations  had  a  markedly 
shorter  duration  than  those  of  the  present  time.  The  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  Avas  at  least  as 
great  as  no w-a-days,  indicates  a  degree  of  fertility  in  those  marriages, 
apart  from  the  economic  situation  of  the  household  or  the  wife's 
hygienic  condition,  Avhich  is  markedly  different  from  the  facts  of 
our  day."' 

"\Ye  have  now  completed  two  of  the  stages  of  our  investigation, 
and  arrived  at  th.e  result  tliat  both  the  marriage-rate  and  the 
fertility  of  marriage  may  be  taken  to  have  been  rather  higher  than 
lower  in  past  times  than  in  the  present.  There  remains  still  the 
question  as  to  illegitimate  births.  Were  these  more  numerous 
formerly  than  they  now  are  ? 

On  this  question  I  sliall  say  briefly  that  I  regard  it  as  impossible 
to  give  to  it  a  direct  answer  of  a  statistical  kind.  I  long  ago 
developed,  in  my  essay  of  1882  (Sect.  IV)  the  reasons  for  this. 
There  it  was  found  that,  for  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  (Vor  Frue 
Sogn),  in  Copenliagen,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  amounted 
to  i4'9  per  cent,  of  the  legitimate  births  in  1651-69;  to  6'5  per 
cent,  in  1670-89;  to  6"5  per  cent,  in  1G90 — 1709;  and  to  37  per 
cent,  in  1710-29.  This  appears  to  indicate  a  great  reductiim  in 
the  extent  of  irregular  sexual  intercourse ;  but  in  the  same  period 
the  number  of  procured  aboi-tions,  and  of  secret  confinements, 
with  subsequent  destruction  of  the  infant  in  one  way  or  other,  was 
markedly  on  the  increase,  and  it  was  in  part  to  overcome  this  evil 
that  the  Foundling  Hospital  (Hittebornsstiftelsen)  was  established 
in  1750.'- 

"  In  respect  of  the  shorter  duration  of  marriage  in  furmor  times,  reference 
may  be  made  to  my  calculation  in  Hislorisk  Tidsskrift,  7th  series,  I,  pp.  218  and 
219.  [Review  of  JJr.  J'ang's  Essay  on  the  Nobiliti/]:  and  as  to  the  greater 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage,  spite  of  tlieir  short  durrition,  see  in  part  the 
same,  in  jjart  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  7th  series,  II,  p.  113  (my  review  of  Professor 
Fald beck's  work  on  The  Nobility.)  \\'hat  inHnence  the  duration  of  marriages  has 
on  their  fertility  is  shown  in  Kubin  and  Westergaard's  Aeyteskabs-slatislik,  p.  80. 

'-  The  untrustworthy  character  of  the  figures  of  illegitimacy  may  perhaps  be 
best  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  the  percentage  of  iliegitimate  births  relatively  to  legi- 
timate in  "the  garrison"  arc  stated  as  follows:  for  the  .>ear  1712  (the  year  after 
the  plague  year^  47'5>  then  for  1713-15,  29"4;  for  1716-18,  lo'o;  for  1719-21, 
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ISTaturally  tliere  have  been  in  bjegone  clays,  just  as  in  our  own, 
ups  and  clowns  in  this  matter,  according  to  the  position  attained 
as  to  morality  and  custom  ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  even  as 
we  cannot  take  the  scattered  positive  information  as  to  the  number 
of  stillborn  as  useful  matter — for  these  figures  themselves  make  it 
clear  that  tbe  stillbirths  were  simply  not  recorded — just  so  too 
■we  dare  not  take  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  children  baptised  in 
comparison  with  the  legitimate  as  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
relation  between  births  in  and  out  of  wedlock.  In  other  words, 
a  certain  proportion  must  be  added  to  the  legitimate  children 
baptised  to  represent  legitimate  stillbirths  ;  the  same  proportionate 
addition  must  be  made  to  the  illegitimates,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  figure  thus  obtained  omits  a  certain  number, 
not  merelj'  because  stillbirths  always  (now,  as  well  as  at  other 
times)  occur  mox'e  frequently  when  the  offspring  is  illegitimate 
than  when  it  is  legitimate,  but  also  because  illegitimate  children 
are  simply  got  rid  of,  an  occurrence  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  happened  Avith  especial  frequency  at  the  periods  when  the 
church  registers  show  a  markedly  small  number  of  illegitimate 
births.  When,  then,  we  have  the  figures  for  the  baptisms  of 
legitimate  and  of  illegitimate  children,  and  increase  both  in  the 
same  proportion — for  example,  in  that  proportion  given  by  the 
earliest  reliable  records  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can  only 
take  the  result  as  a  minimum  limit  for  the  number  of  births. 
This  is  already  a  likely  result,  since  there  must  quite  certainly 
have  been  some  defects  in  the  records  of  the  old  church  registers 
touahing  baptisms  (and  deaths),  so  that  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  approximately  complete.  The  conclusion  is  that,  when  we  start 
from  the  position  that  the  birth-rate  in  former  times  was  more 
probably  above  than  below  its  present  level,  and  therefore  multiply 
the  number  of  births  with  a  small  multiplier  to  deduce  from  it  the 
number  of  the  total  population,  we  are  more  likely  to  ai'rive  at  a 
population  estimate  which  is  too  low  than  at  one  which  is  too 
high.  The  number  of  births  is  a  minimum  figure,  and  when  we 
multiply  it  by  a  small  multiplier  the  two  factors  must  give  a 
product  which  errs  rather  in  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  any  fear 
that  the  birth-rate  we  have  employed  is  not  high  enough  may  be 

3-4  J  for  1722-24,  2-8;  for  1727-29  (information  for  1725  and  1726  is  lacking), 
8-7.  See  Sistorisk  Tidsskrift,  loc.  cif.,  pp.  522  and  523,  and  542 — 47.  With 
the  data  in  that  paper  as  to  child-murder,  &c.,  cf.  the  statement  in  the  Swedish 
Relationer,  that  in  the  years  1749-56  the  number  of  "qwafde  barn"  {i.e.,  abor- 
tions procured)  in  Sweden  amounted  in  all  to  5,345  !  But,  the  statement  con- 
tinues, "it  is  probable  that  the  number  thus  destroyed  was  greater  than  that 
above  stated."  To  these  must  be  added  92  children  murdered  in  the  same  period, 
or  ten  yearly.  "  That  no  more  than  ten  murders  occurred,  is  an  evidence  of  good 
political  conditions  restraining  this  evil  as  compared  with  earlier  times."  {Rela- 
tionerne,  &c.,  pp.  123  and  124.)  In  addition  there  are  recorded  for  these  nine 
years — not  including  deaths  from  small-pox,  wliooping  cough,  &c. — 89,001, 
"  okiand  barnsiiika"  (deaths  of  children  from  unknown  causes),  (about  one-ninth 
of  the  births.)  Any  great  degree  of  trustworthiness  in  the  statistics  of  causes  of 
death  in  those  times  one  cannot  venture  to  look  for,  and  least  of  all  when  they  are 
concerned  with  or  touch  upon  the  region  of  criminality. 
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dismissed  by  the  oonside'ratimi  <liat  if  llie  one  factor  of  tlic  pi-oduct 
is  too  higli,  tlie  otlior  factoi",  tlie  number  of  birtlis,  is  too  low,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  errors  will  compensate  one  another. 

When  I  assume  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  was 
hifjh  in  past  times,  I  do  so,  among  other  reasons,  because — as 
above  mentioned — so  large  a  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
could  only  marry  quite  late  in  life.  Where  the  possibility  of 
marriage  comes  late,  there  will  be,  under  otherwise  similar  con- 
ditions, many  illegitimate  children.  It  is,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  unable  to  be  positively  proved  for  the  people  of  past  times; 
it  is  only  possible  to  refer  generally  to  the  fact  that  where  many 
soldiers  and  numerous  domestics,  &c.,  are  found,  there  has  also 
been  found  much  immorality.'^  In  reference  to  the  present  I 
adduce  the  following  data  : 

The  figures  of  illegitimate  births,  in  proportion  to  the  legiti- 
mate, ai'e,  as  is  known,  very  various  for  the  vai'icus  sections  of  the 
country.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  customs  and  jHoraZe  of  the 
population,  but  great  importance  attaches  to  the  question — nay 
more,  it  is  in  a  way  the  determining  factor — whether  women  marry 
young — for  as  married  women  they  do  not  give  birth  to  illegitimate 
children — or  whether  this  is  not  the  case.  The  examination  of 
this  point  can  be  made  in  full  detail,  but,  as  we  have  had  no 
general  census  since  1890,  and  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  illusti'at- 
ing  the  point  under  consideration,  not  of  setting  forth  a  discussion 
as  to  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  in  Denmark  at  the  present  time,  I 
shall  content  mj-self  with  illustrating  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  suggested  in  the  inquiry:  How  many  of  the  wives  who 
give  birth  to  children  in  each  section  of  the  country  ai'e  under 
25  years  of  age,  and  how  many  unmarried  women  give  birth 
to  children  in  proportion  to  the  married  women  who  become 
mothers  in  the  same  district :  the  figures  being  those  for  the 
quinquennium  1890-94  ?  I  need  not  repeat  that  for  any  complete, 
not  to  speak  of  an  exhaustive,  treatment  of  the  matter  the 
inquiry  should  be  broader  and  more  rational  (the  nnmber  of 
unmarried  women  who  become  mothers  in  each  age-group  in 
proportion  to  the  total  unmarried  women  in  the  group,  &c.),  but, 
as  I  have  .said,  there  is  no  new  material  to  hand  for  our  purpose, 
and  the  following  will  amply  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  : — 


"  See  among  other  sources,  iSOJ.-/^,  second  cliapter. 
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Table  YI.— 1890-94. 


I.     Denmark 


J  Copenhagen    

■  \  Western  and  Mid- Jutland 


Number  of 

Married 

Woineu  who 

become 

Mothers. 


308,105 


41,414 
55,255 


f'Funen 32,4fi6 

I  East  Jutland 90,.j64 

III.  <|  Bornholm    5,132 

I  Lolland  and  Falster 12,828 

(^Zealand  (omitting  Copenhagen) 70,416 


The  Number 
jier  i,ooo 

of  tliose  ill  1 
hIio  were 
under  2.5 

Yeiirs  of  A<re. 


16: 


179 
148 


145 
158 
1  71 
I7i 
1^3 


To  every 

1 ,000  of  those 

in  1 

there  were 

Uniiiiiriied 

Moilicrs. 


104 


264 

48 


109 
91 

89 
88 
74 


The  second  section  of  the  preceding  table  (II)  comprises  the 
two  extremes,  Copenhagen  nnd  Western  and  Mid-Jutland  (Ribe, 
Ringkdbing,  Thisted  and  Vihorg  counties).  The  two  figures  of 
the  second  and  third  columns  are  clearly  determined  chiefly  by  the 
exceptional  artificial  conditions  of  the  capital — with  its  lyiug-in 
hospital — and  by  the  exceptional  natural  conditions  of  heath,  and 
sand,  and  sea,  which  have  determined,  one  may  perhaps  say,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Mid  and  West  Jutland.  But 
if  we  turn  now  to  the  inland  population  (III)  and  int-ludc  with 
these  East  Jutland  (Vejle,  Aarlius,  Randers,  Aalborg,  and  Hjon'ing 
counties),  we  see  that  the  table  gives  a  clear  expression  to  the 
following  statement :  the  more  married  iromen  under  25,  the  feiver 
the  mothers  of  bastards. 

In  opposition  to  this  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  existence 
of  many  unmarried  mothers  is  precisely  the  reason  w'hy  there  are 
few  married — on  the  gi'ound  that  unmarried  women  who  have 
children  find  it  more  difiicult  to  become  wives — for  the  unmarried 
mother  will,  in  fact,  often  get  married  to  tlie  father  of  her  child  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  of  real  importance  to  observe  that  if  there  had 
been  in  Funen  as  high  a  percentage  of  mari'ied  women  under 
25  years  of  age  as  in  Zealand  (excluding  Copenhagen),  this 
increase  in  their  number,  38  per  thousand,  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  actual  excess  of  unmarried  mothers  in  Funen  over  the 
proportion  found  in  Zealand,  namely,  35  per  thousand.  If  we  add 
the  figures  of  Col.  3  to  the  corresponding  figures  of  Col.  2,  we 
find  that  to  every  1,000  married  women  who  bore  children,  the 
number  of  these  under  25  years  of  age  +  the  number  of  un- 
married women  who  bore  children  amounted  to  the  following 
fiarures : — 


Funen  2^4. 

East  Jutland  249 

Bornholm    260 


Lolland  and  Falster 260 

Zealand  (excluding  Co-  \ 

penhagen)    J       "^' 


The  proportionate  figure  is,  therefore,  everywhere  about  25  or 
26  per  cent.,  and  differences  practically  disappear.     Now  it  is  self- 
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evident  that  otbei*  influences  might  be  of  importance,  and  also  that 
the  figures  themselves  may  be  somewhat  deceptive;  for  it  is,  of 
course,  veiy  far  from  being  clear  that  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  married,  niothei-s  under  the  age  of  25  would  have  resulted  in 
a  precisely  corresponding  decrease  of  unmarried  mothers.  And, 
further,  the  uniformity  we  liave  shown  only  holds  good  when  we 
take,  as  above,  large  sections  of  the  country  together ;  whereas  if 
we  take  the  counties  separately,  there  are  found  to  be  variations  of 
considei'able  importance.  On  the  last  point,  however,  it  is  still 
possible  that  the  re<zulai'ity  of  the  table  would  again  appear  if  the 
hundreds  and  parishes,  &.C.,  wei'e  grouped  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  of  married  and  unmarried  motliers  recorded  in  them. 
There  is,  in  anj'  case,  an  obvious  connection,  which  is  very  easily 
to  be  under.stood  in  itself,  betwe^i  the  opportunities  afforded,  for 
the  begetting  of  children  outside  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  by  the 
prevalence  of  celibacy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence.  Oiir 
tahle  sho2VS,  beyond  a  douht,  that  late  marriage  favours  illegitimacy, 
and  the  converse. 

Alongside  these  modern  Danish  statistics  I  shall  set  the  pro- 
portion between  illegitimate  and  legitimate  births  found  in  that 
country,  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  that  which  has  taken 
the  most  extreme  course  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  legal  barriers 
to  marriage,  namely,  Bavaria.  Xo  really  important  modificatioii  of 
these  barriers  was  made  until  the  law  of  IGth  April,  1868,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  shown  b}"  the  following  summary. 

In  each  10,000  births  there  were  illegitimate — 


1826 
'36 
'46 
'56 


2,050 

1859 

2,107 

'62 

2,054 

2,114 

'65 

->357 
2,250 

2,2:;o 


In  the  vei-y  year  of  the  new  legislation,  1868,  the  influence  of 
the  change  is  to  be  seen— a  likely  result  indeed,  since  irregular 
unions  conld  at  once  be  made  regular,  and  we  have  from  that  time 
the  folloAving  figures  in  continuation  of  those  just  given  :  — 


1868 1,997 

'71 1,520 

'91 1,409 


1896 1,406 

'97 1,394 

'98 i;36i 


The  change  in  the  law  has  thus  resulted  in  a  reduction  from 
some  23  or  24  per  cent,  to  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  of 
illegitimate  births.  Even  this  hist  is  a  high  figure,  and  shows 
to-day  the  effects  of  the  still  existing  obstacles  to  matrimony;  but 
the  contrast  between  every  fourth  birth  (approximately)  being 
illegitim;ite,  and  that  being  the  case  for  i  in  every  7  or  8,  is 
unusually  great,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  is  thus  made  in  a 
high  degree  capable  of  being  grasped  numerically." 

The  somewliat  more  advanced  age  to  which  it  was  compulsory 
on  certain  sections  of  the  community  to  defer  marriage  in  bygone 
centuries,  neither  caused  the  nntnber  of  marriages  to  be  smaller, 

"  Statistisclies  Jalirbucli  fiir  das  Koiiigreich  Baycrn.    (Years  1897  and  1899.) 
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nor  the  fertility  of  marriage  to  be  less,  than  in  our  time,  hut  it 
cannot  but  have  had  some  influence  in  increasing  tlie  number  of 
illeg'itimate  births. 

III. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  what  result  a  high  bii'th- 
rate,  combined  with  a  death-rate  greater  still,  produced  in  the 
age-distribution  of  the  population?  Quite  generally  it  may  be 
remarked  that  a  large  birth-rate  will  crowd  the  age-groups 
corresponding  to  childhood  comparatively  to  what  would  result 
from  a  small  birth-rate.  It  is  also  clear  that,  when  the  adults 
produce  a  numerous  offspring,  the  latter  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  constitute  a  lars^er  proportion  of  the  whole  population  than 
if  it  were  less  numerous.  Therefore  we  find  that,  in  spite  of  the 
extensive  immigration  of  adults  to  the  United  States  of  T^orth 
America,  the  ages  of  childhood  are,  as  a  result  of  the  high  birth- 
rate, very  strongly  represented  in  that  country;  the  age-group 
0 — 10  includes  (1880)  267  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In 
Germany,  too,  we  find  a  high  birth-rate,  though  less  than  that  of 
America,  but  there  is  associated  with  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  emigration  of  adult  person.s,  so  that  the  ag'e-group 
under  10  years  of  age  includes  (1890)  242  per  1,000  of  the  whole 
population.  But  the  c6rresponding  figure  for  France  is  (1891) 
175  per  1,000.'° 

S appose,  now,  that  we  have  two  successive  periods,  with  about 
equal  birth-rates,  but  with  different  death-rates — a  difference  which 
will  specially  affect  the  mortality  of  childi'en,  and,  after  them,  of 
the  aged  ;  then  the  first  period  with  the  higher  child  mortality 
will  have  a  relatively  smaller  number  at  the  younger  ages  than 
the  other.  In  this  second  period  the  population  will,  on  the  one 
side,  include  relatively  more  children,  on  the  other,  relativelv  fewer 
adults,  since  the  proportionate  number  for  the  adults  is  influenced 
by  the  relatively  small  number  of  children  existing  in  the  preceding 
period  from  whom  the  supply  of  adults  for  the  second  period  is 
derived.  The  adults  may  be  in  turn  divided  into  age-groups, 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  productive  period  of  life  and  to 
old  age.  With  a-  reduced  death-rate  the  latter  groups  will  be 
swollen,  the  former  relatively  thin,  so  that  the  productive  age- 
groups,  both  because  of  meagre  recruiting  from  the  previous 
period,  and  also  because  of  the  current  rapid  increase  of  children 
and  of  aged,  will  for  a  time  include  a  comparatively  slight  part 
of  the  aggregate  population.  This  state  of  things  continues  until 
the  more  numerous  children  in  due  course  develop  into  the  pro- 
ductive age-group,  which,  meanwhile,  on  account  of  its  small 
numbers,  will  have  had  relatively  few  children  ;  and  thus  their 
section  of  the  population  increases  in  its  turn,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

'*  In  France  tlie  population  under  20  years  of  asre  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  447  per  1,000  of  the  aggregate  popuhition  in  1791,  to  361  per  1,000  in  1851, 
and  to  350  per  1,000  in  18'Jl — results  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  birth-rate  {cf. 
inter  alia,  Mayr,  Statistik  und  GeseUsehaftslehre,  11,  Freiburg  i  E.,  1897,  pp.  84 
seq.;  also  the  article,  "  Altersgliederung  "  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Randwor- 
terbuch  d.  Staatsioissenschaften. 
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Finally,  the  fiofiires  are  affected  hy  mipfration,  which  swells  the 
productive  classes  in  those  countries  which  have  a  net  immigration, 
reduces  them  in  the  countries  with  a  net  emigration,  and  vice 
vcrsd  with  respect  to  the  other  age-groups.  All  these  conditions 
are  involved  with  each  other,  and,  into  the  bargain,  with  changing 
birth-,  and  death-,  and  niigi-ation-rates,  so  that  a  deduction  of  the 
whole  series  of  resulting  changes  in  age-distribution  will  be,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  extreme  difficult  and  problematical  as  to  its  outcome. 
Yet  certain  strongly  marked  phenomena  of  births,  deaths,  or 
migration  will  leave  their  traces  from  census  to  census  in  recog- 
nisable form;  and,  in  regard  to  periods  with  markedly  different 
intensities  of  one  or  other  of  these,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
indicate  broadly  the  results  on  the  age-distribution  of  the  people. 
This  we  shall  attempt  to  do  with  the  help  of  the  data  Avhich  follow. 
The  age-distributions  at  the  censuses  of  1787  and  1801,  and  at 
the  two  last  censnses  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Denmark,  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary  :— 

Takle  VII. 


Census  1787. 


I      Miile. 

Aggregate"!  . 

numbers....  J  41^5, 195 

Of     these     per  

ijCoo  were  at 

ages — 

0—20 4081 

20 — 10 3100 

40—60 201-8 

60  and  over     ....  801 

1000-0 


Female. 


4'23,85o 


400"6 
306-8 

199'5 
93"i 


IOOO"0 


Census  1801. 


Male.  Female. 


458,683      466,99; 


408-6 
293-5 
209-4 

88-5 


402-6 

295'S 

202-9 

99-2 


10000 


Census  1880. 


^ale.  Female. 


967,360     1,001,679 


439-6 

280-7 

190-4 

89-3 


1000-0 


41  6-2 

=  «9-3 
192-4 
102-1 


Census  1890. 


Male. 


1,059,157 


Female. 


1, 113. "3 


453-4 

270-2 

180-2 

96-2 


1000-0 


4-3"4 
28';-o 
183-8 
107-8 


lOOO'O 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  at  all  four  censuses,  the 
population  under  20  years  of  age  in  each  of  the  sexes  included  .some- 
thing over  two-fifths  of  the  whole :  for  both  sexes  together  it 
amounted  to  404*3  per  1000  in  1787,  rising  from  census  to  census 
to  438-1  per  1,000  in  1890. 

Ah  to  this  difference  between  1787  and  1890,  may  it  not,  one 
may  a.sk,  fii-st  and  foremost,  be  attributed  to  the  deKciencies  in  the 
enumeration  of  1787  ?  The  census  of  that  year,  like  the  first 
census  of  17G9,  took  place  in  the  summer,  while  all  the  censuses 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  taken  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that,  both  for  this  and  other 
rea.sons,  it  was  incomplete.  But  while  the  deficiencies  of  a  modern 
census  are  especially  such  as  affect  the  ages  of  childhood,  it  Avas 
formerly'  equally  probable  that  adults  were  not  included  in  the 
enumeration,  becau.se  they  feared  that  it  had  some  connection  Avith 
militai'y  service,  or  the  imposition  of  taxation,  and  therefoi-e 
sought  to  avoid  being  included.  The  deficiencies  in  a  census 
taken  in  the  summer  will  be,  also,  rather  of  adults  than  of  children, 
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and,  lastly,  we  find  tliat  in  1801  the  population  under  20  years  of 
aye  amounted  to  405'6  per  i.ooo  of  the  whole,  only  a  triflingly 
higher  proportion  than  in  1787;  and  the  census  of  1801  is  counted 
as  a  "  modern,"  a  complete,  census. 

The  cause  of  the  change  in  the  age-distribution  must  lie,  then, 
in  the  "movements  of  the  population"  themselves.  But  the 
birth-rate  in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  greater  than  now-a-days,  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
small  proportion  of  young  people  cannot  be  sought  on  that  side: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  considerable  mortality  of  the 
time  (c/.  below)  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter.  A 
further  consideration  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  years 
preceding  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  there  was  a  considerable 
■excess  of  emigration  from  the  country,  while  in  the  concluding 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  immigration.  The  combination  of  a  high  death- 
rate  among  children,  thinning  out  the  younger  age-groups,  and  an 
•excess  of  immigration,  swelling  the  number  of  adults,  must  give  a 
small  proportionate  tigui^e  for  the  former,  a  lai-ge  one  for  the 
latter,  in  the  eighteenth  century's  censuses :  while  precisely 
reversed  conditions  give  reversed  results  in  the  last  censuses 
•of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  i-elatively  numerous  population  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  60  at  the  census  of  1787  is  evidenced  once  more  in  the  high 
figures  for  those  over  40  years  of  age  at  the  census  of  1801. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because  the  ages  under  20  are  but 
feebly  represented  in  1787,  we  find  a  lower  percentage  at  the  ages 
20  to  40  in  1801  than  in  1787,  and  it  woidd  certainly  have  been 
even  lower  but  for  the  influence  of  immigration. 

Grouping  together  the  productive  ages  in  the  four  censuses 
previousl}-  considered,  i.e.,  the  ages  20  to  60,  we  obtain  the 
following  summary  : — 


Ot"  everv  i.oco  Males. 

Of  every  1,000  Females. 

1787. 

1801. 

1880. 

1890. 

1787. 

1801.   i    1880. 

j 

1890. 

0—20 408 

20—60 1        512 

60  and  over          80 

409 

503 

88 

440 

47  1 

8q 

454 

450 

96 

401 
506 
"93 

403          416 

498          482 

99          102 

423 
469 
108 

1,000 

1,000 

I,OCO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  !     1,000  j    1,000 

Thus  the  section  of  the  population  which  belongs  to  the 
productive  period  of  life  diminished  by  one-eighth  for  males, 
one-fourteenth  for  females,  between  1787  and  1890;  the  proportion 
of  the  juveniles  (ages  under  20)  increased  by  one-ninth  and 
one-eighteenth  respectively  ;  and  that  of  the  old  (ages  60  and 
over)  increased  by  one-fifth  for  men  and  one-sixth  for  women.  The 
causes  are  : — a  much  higher  death-rate  among  childi-en  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth, 
hence  fewer  children  ;  next  a  shorter  duration  of  life  for  adults  ia 
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the  last  than  in  the  present  century,  lience  fewer  old  people;  and 
fi-.rther,  an  excess  of  immigration  in  the  eighteenth  century's- 
concluding  generation,  an  excess  of  emigration  in  the  nineteenth, 
\u  both  cases  attecting  males  especially,  lience  more  at  prodncitivo 
ages  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  period ;  finally,  the  mutual 
intluences  on  each  other  of  all  the  three  causes  which  have 
toorether  resulted  in  the  development  in  question. 

There  remains  for  considei-ation  the  question,  how  great  was 
the  birth-rate  in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century':'  Tiie 
information  available  affords  the  following  data: — 


Average  of  Years. 

Births. 

IVMh*. 

1769-86  

26,405 

27,862 

25,010 

1787—1800 

2-4,169 

In  consideration  of  the  natui'e  of  the  records  of  births  ami 
deaths  of  that  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  figures  must  be 
increased  by  at  least  one-sixteenth  if  we  desire  to  obtain  figui'e.s 
comparable  with  the  records  of  births  and  deaths  for  our  own 
time,  including  stillborn  in  both,  and  the  resulting  figures  are  :- 


1769-87  ... 
1787-1801 


Birth-rate  per  i,coo. 


Death-rate  per  i,oco. 


33'o 
3  Vi 


31-3 

28-7 


Kxcess  of  Birtlis 
over  Deaths  pir  1,00. 


i"7 
4'4 


For  the  whole  period,  then,  we  find  a  birth-rate  of  about  3^ 
against  the  31  of  our  time,  and  a  death-rate  of  about  30  against 
the  17  of  our  time  (in  all,  including  stillborn),  or  a  natural 
increase  of  3  per  i,oco  against  14  per  1,000.  To  attem])^ 
to  use  the  figures  of  mortality  as  the  basis  of  a  computation  of 
the  population  is  evidently,  in  the  light  of  these  figures  alone,  a 
vain  enterprise.  The  death-rate  of  17G9-S7  was  one- tenth  greater 
than  that  of  1787-1801,  and  fi'om  year  to  year  underwent  tlie 
most  sudden  variations.  The  mortality  of  our  time  has  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  the  half  of  what  it  was  in  1769-87. 
The  birth-rates  tliroughout  are  much  more  nearly  the  same.  If 
we  multiply  the  above-recorded  totals  of  births  for  each  of  the 
two  periods' 1769-1787  and  1787-1801  by  30  (without  making  the 
preliminary  addition  of  one-sixteenth,  rf.  the  esf;ay  of  1882),  we 
obtain  two  totals  for  the  mean  population  which  fall  a  good  7  per 
cent,  below  tlie  figures  previously  given,  and  the  difference  between 
the  result  of  the  census  of  1769  and  the  population  now  accepted 
for  that  date  (785,000  against  835,000)  is  6^  per  cent.  ! 

It  is,  then,  well  worth  while,  even  though  involving  some  risk 
of  substanr.ial  inaccuracy,  to  compute  the  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion in  former  times   from   that  of    the   births   (baptisms) — how 
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delighted  should  we  not  be,  in  the  periods  when  there  was  no 
census,  for  oven  such  an  uncorrected  enumeration  as  that  of 
1769 — and  Ave  shall  hardly  obtain  a  result  better  than  that  Avhich 
is  given  bv  multiplying  the  number  of  baptised  by  about  30,  a 
result  Avhich  may  be  in  error  by  as  much  as  one-tenth  on  either 
side.  But  even  if  we  do  not  enter  on  a  computation  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  of  great  importance,  on  social  and  other  grounds,  to 
secure  the  figures  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  and  with  as  great  precision  as  is  possible.  Witli 
regard  to  the  "  movements  of  population,"  I  am  of  opinion  that 
every  new  investigation  will  give  new  support  to  the  view  that 
people,  as  a  general  rule,  married  as  early  as  law  and  custom 
allowed,  and  brought  children  into  the  world  without  restraint, 
but  that  the  increase  of  population  was  small  because  of  the  high 
mortality.  Even  if  at  some  periods  the  population  did  grow  in 
numbei's,  a  sudden  plague  svrept  away  the  accmrnulations  of 
decades.  The  scriptui'al  command  to  "  be  fruitful  and  multiplv 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  was  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  being  fruitful 
was  concerned,  but  countries  did  not  become  populous.  It  was 
precisely  this — to  be  boi-n  only  to  a  miserable  life  and  an  early 
death — -which  was  the  object  of  Malthus'  attacks. 

Since  Malthus'  time,  however,  Europe  has  been  the  field  of 
strange  experiences.  From  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1900,  the 
population  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  has  increased  from  about 
187  to  about  400  millions,  and  a  further  25  to  30  millions  of 
people  have  gone  to  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  their 
offspring  is  credited  to  those  countries  to  which  they  have  gone. 
In  Eastern  Europe  the  birth-rate  has,  throughout  the  century, 
remained  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  45  to  47  per  1,000,  while  the 
death-rate  has  steadily  decreased.  In  Western  Europe,  too,  the 
death-rate  is  steadily  and  rapidly  diminishing ;  but  there,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  generation,  the  birth-rate  also  is  on  the  wane. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventies — contemporaneously,  therefore, 
with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people — it  has  fallen  from  34"3  per  1,000  (living  births)  to  31*3 
per  1,000.  a  difference  which  represents  700.000  births  per  annum 
in  the  Western  Europe  of  to-day!  As  to  causes  and  as  to 
effects,  this  fact  can  be  regarded  both  as  a  good  and  as  an  evil,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  phenomenon  of  the  present,— one  which  was  not 
manifested  in  the  past. 


II. —  On  Life-Tahles  :  their  Constrnction  and  Practical  Application.^'^' 
By  T.  E.  Hayward,  M.B.  (Loud.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  iledical 
Officer  of  Health  for  HaydocJ:,  Lancashire. 

During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  paper  below 
alluded  to  was  written,  some  further  work  at  the  subject  has  been 

'*  This  paper  is  an  addendum  to  Ihat  publislied  in  the  Journal,  September 
and  December,  1899,  vol.  Ixii,  pp.  443  and  68:5.— Ed. 
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done,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  at  least  a  limited  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  Jonr)ial  to  have  this  recorded. 

It  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

(a.)  ^lany  other  experimental  calculations  have  been  made  to 
find  out  whethei-  the  scheme,  the  final  form  of  which  is  given  in 
Section  III,  on  ])p.  694  and  69"),  could  bo  improved  upon.  The 
practical  i-esult  of  these  has  been  to  confirm  what  has  been  already 
written. 

(b.)  Some  of  these  calcalati(jns  have  been  directed  to  ascer- 
tainino:  what  differences  in  the  j^x  curve  from  p^  to  pi^  are  produced 
by  including  or  excluding  the  term  iton,  that  is,  using  the  data  for 
the  age-groups  15 — 20  and  20 — *25  separately,  or  combined  in  one 
age-group  as  15 — 25. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  has  been  that  a  more  rational  curve 
is  to  bo  obtained  without  ihn ;  did  space  permit,  this  conclusion 
could  be  adequately  supported  by  comparative  numerical  tables 
and  diagrams. 

(c.)  The  formula  for  c-ii„  from  the  series  y^  nr„  ?(i„  .  .  .  7445  given 
on  p.  695,  has  been  worked  out  in  a  moie  correct  form  as 
follows  : — 

5'-«u  =  +  -«4  —  0-iii^  +      "«n,  —  ;-  5''«u  —  5^',i  —  0-iS''ift,  —      -  S^Ko. 

However,  the  formula  given  previously  arrives  at  exactly  the 
same  result. 

(d.)  The  checking  equation  given  on  p.  695  for  k^  (i.e.,  7(15)  is 
not  an  efficient  safeguard  against  error. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  the  equation  for  the  last  term  of  the 
series  being  dealt  with.     Thus — 

Vii  (i.e.,  Uis)  =  u„  (i.e..  Hi)  +  41r?<„  +  820c-»o  +  I0,G60c'»„ 

+  101,270^*7^,  +  749,398c*«o  +  4,496,388o««o. 

(c.)  The  scheme  of  constructing  an  extended  Life-Table 
described  in  the  original  paper,  and  to  which  the  preceding  brief 
notes  relate,  is  based  on  the  idea  of  interpolating  a  continuous 
series  of  iij:  values  in  two  initial  series,  which  are  respectivelj'-  the 
logs,  of  the  numbers  representing,  Population  +  I  deaths  and 
Population  —  -^  deaths  at  age  x  and  upwards,  and  then,  by  trans- 
lating the  logs,  into  numbers  and  difi'erencing,  the  numerators 
and  denominators  of  the  fractions  exprussiug  the  chance  of  living 
from  age  .'■  to  age  .r  -i-  I  are  readily  obtained  for  each  successive 
year  of  life,  so  that  all  throughout,  from  age  5  onwards,  U^  being 
used  to  denote  P  -t-  ^tZ  at  age  .v  and  upwards,  and  Uj-,  P  —  ^d  at 
age  .'■  and  upwards, 

_    «r  —  « J  4.  1 

This  method  has  the  advantages: — 

(1.)  That  as  tlie  sums  of  the  yearly  subdivisions  of  the 
5-yearly  or  10-yearly  age-groups  exactly  equal  the  whole 
numbers  belonging  to  the  respective  age-groups,  a  veiy  exact 
and  accurate  expression  is  arrived  at  of  the  mortalitj'-curve 
indicated  by  the  data  recorded. 
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(2.)  That  it  affords  such  opportunities  and  necessities  for 
continual  checking-  and  self-correction  in  the  processes  of  calculation, 
as  to  render  any  very  glaring  error  or  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
Pi  curve  almost  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  a  double  series 
of  interpolations  will  be  required  all  throughout,  which  entails  a 
gi-eat  amount  of  arithmetical  laboui'. 

One  chief  object  of  the  further  work  done  has  been  to  find  out 
whether  practically  the  same  px  curve  could  not  be  obtained  by 
one  set  of  interpolations  in  a  series  of  px  values  first  obtained,  and 
thus  the  labour  of  calculation  be  much  diminished. 

The  ingenious  application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  Life- 
Table  construction  devised  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Waters,  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  line  to  work  upon,  and  with  some  modifications  of  the 
original  method,  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  a  i-ational  p^  curve 
from  j>5  to  ^25,  it  has  been  found  to  give  the  desired  results,  so  that 
practically,  with  but  insignificant  variations,  a  px  curve  can  be 
worked  out  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  other  method,  and 
consequently  the  E^  values  will  be  almost  identical. 

The  chief  object  of  this  commiinication,  therefore,  comes  under 
the  following  heading  : — ■ 

Description  of  an  application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  series  of  px  values  which  will  form  the  frameivork  of  an 
extended  Life-Table. 

It  is,  of  course,  outside  the  scope  of  this  short  paper  to  attempt 
to  make  the  principles  of  the  differential  calciilus  clear  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  them,  but  it  may  be  appi*o- 
priate  to  give  such  brief  explanations  as  shall  be  of  service  to 
those  who  may  possess  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  calculus, 
by  way  of  connecting  theory  with  practice. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  sufficiently  clear  explanations 
will  be  given  to  make  it  quite  possible  to  work  out  the  arithmetic 
of  the  formulfe  without  necessarily  following  the  mode  by  which 
they  have  been  worked  out. 

If  0{x)  represent  Population  plus  half  deaths  at  age  .<■  and 
upwards  (P  +  ^d,  or  more  conveniently,  2P  +  d)  ;  and  if  '^(x) 
similarly  represent  Population  minus  half  deaths  at  age  a;  and 
upwards  (P  —  ^d,  or  2P  —  (/),  then  the  numbers  corresponding  to 
any  age-period  x  to  x  +  h  years  will  be  repre.sented  respectively 
by  0(_x)  —  (p(x  +  h),  and  '^(x)  —  ^^(x  +  h),  and  the  mean  pi*oba- 
bility  of  living  a  year  in  the  age-group  x  to  x  +  h  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction — 

Vr(.i>)  -  i/.(.r  +  h) 

(/>lx)  -  (P{x  +  h)  ' 

By  changing  all  the  signs,  and  dividing  both  the  numeiator 
and  denominator  bv  h,  this  fraction  becomes — 

ylr{x-rh)-  yy(x) 
\ h 

0(X  +  h)  —  (p{x)  ' 
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Tills  is  true  foi'  any  value  of  //,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small;    we  iiuiv   tiierefoie   suppose   h  to   become   smaller   without 

limit,    until    fiiiallv    the    last    expi-ession    becomes    ,,,    .  ,  w  hen   // 

vanishes,  i.e.,  at  the  au:e-group  ■)•  to  .r  +  It  when  h  =  0,  or  at  the  exact 

viomenf  of  age  .r. 

■»^'(.r)  .         _ 

Therefore    ^,,   .    may  be  taken  as  approximatehj  the  probability 

•  if  living  a  year  in  any  small  age-group  of  which  .r  is  the  centre, 
say  in  the  age-group  a:  —  i^  to  x  +  -h- 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  calculating  p,,-  by  the  differential 
calculus  resolves  itself  into  determining  the  values  of  0'(.r)  and 
Y''(.t)  ;  but  before  this  can  be  done  tlie  farm  of  the  functions 
0  and  i'/-  must  be  fixed. 

The  data  which  we  have  to  work  from  are,  as  in  the  method 
])reviously  described,  the  logs,  of  the  numbers  expressing  2?  -|-  tl 
and  2P  —  d  at  certain  given  ages  and  upwai'ds. 

Let  log.  0(.v)  be  indicated  by  U.,-,  and  log.  V'C-^')  ^J  '^'r,  the 
series  of  given  values  of  x  being  4,  5,  10,  15  ....  85. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  values  of  U,r,  or  ttj-  are  capable  of 
being  interpolated  for  intermediate  ages  or  values  of  x,  by  the 
method  of  finite  differences. 

This  implies  that  JJx  =  A  H-  B..;  +  Cx-  +  D.r^ &c.,  the 

values  of  the  constant  coethcients  A,  B,  C,  &e.,  depending  in 
each  case  upon  the  quantities  dealt  Avith,  and  the  number  of 
coefficients  depending  on  the  number  of  terms  taken  in  the  series. 

Whatever  number  of  orders  of  differences  "  //  "  we  choose  to 
take  will  require  n  +  1  terms  in  the  series  to  determine  the 
function,  and  the  highest  power  of  x  will  be  x". 

Since    common    log.    <p(x)  =  A  -f  B.i'  +    Cx'  +  D.r '  -f   .... 

(p{x)  =  10 

Now.  when  thi;;  is  the  form  of  the  function  0,  it  can  be  shown 
that 

0'(.r)  =  10^  ""  ^•'  ^  C''+  '^■''+--  X  log..  lOx  (B  +  -^ar  +  3D.r  +  ...), 
which  in;iy  l)c  written 

0'(;,)  =  0(.r)  .  log.,  10  .  (B  -r  2Ca-  +  3r).7--  +...); 

similarly  let  log.  Y'(^')  =  «  +  ox  +  ex-  +  dP  +  ..., 
then 

V'T-r)  _  V:(V)      /'  +  2cx  +  3dx'  +  ... 
0'(-'J  ~  0(-'')  '  B  +  2CX  +  3DX-  +  ... 
(log..  10  being  cancelled  out). 

It  would  entail  considerable  labour  to  work  out  the  values  of 
all  the  coefficients  B,  C,  D,  h,  c,  d,  &c.,  but  when  ,'•  =  0  it  is 
obvious  that 

V/(a;)  _  Vlfa)      /. 
<p'(x)        0(0)  ■  B' 

_  /'V'CO) 
'■     ^'"-B^<0)' 

and  log.  /)„  =  (log.  h  -f  v„)  —  (log.  B  +  U„). 
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By  takliiy  five  terms  in  a  series  equidistant  at  ten-yeai-l}"  inter- 
vals, say  ?<5,  yfi5,  7(}r„  ?t35,  "j,-,,  and  making  tlie  central  term  ?<o,  vve 
have  the  series  ?f_2n,  ^t-m.  ■?<o,  ^'k.,  Uz^- 

The  simple  device,  therefore,  of  making  the  central  term  of 
the  series  ■^(^^,  facilitates  the  calcviiation  by  making  it  only  necessary 
to  work  out  the  values  of  h  and  B. 

To  this  the  problem  is  now  narrowed. 

Since  we  have  the  folldwiiig  series  of  live  equations — 

»_.,„  =  a  -  20  //  +  400  (•  -  8,000  (J  +  160,000  e, 
v_\^  =  f,  -  10  h  r^  100  c  -  1,000  (1  +  10,000  e, 

"ii       =  (I 

«,u      =  a  +  \0h  +  100  r  +  1,000  d  -i-  10,000  e. 

«2„      =  a  +  20  h  +  400  c  +  8,000  (/  +  160,000  e, 

liy  successive  differencing  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

^^  , 

or,  changing  all  the  signs, 

_  7   _  8(^^_i,i  —  ?<,r)  —  (?f_2o  —  «?n) 


It  is  obvious  of  course  that 


120 
-J,  ^h 
-B       B' 
Therefore  when  0  represents  the  age  25, 

^y(25)  ^  ±[^^      h  ^  -^(25)       8(?ti5  - 
0''(25)       0(25)  •  B 
Thus,  for  example. 


hfi)  —  («5  —  •M45) 


0(25)     8(U,5-U35)-(U5-U45)- 


Log.  (P  -  i-/)  =  log.  i//. 


Log.  (P  +  hi)  =  log.  (^. 


,,.  =  6-3608547 
«,5  =  6-228590O 
«.,j  =  6-0690604 
.«3.  =  5-8634924 
?,^.  =  5-6016418 


U5  =  6-3682838 
Ui5  =  6-2877626 
U05  =  6  0810820 
U33  =  5-8798347 
U4-  =  5-6243759 


P'rom  these  data 

h  _    S(u,,  -  M35)  -  (m5  -  M15)    _  2-1015679 
B  ""  8(Ui5-U35)-(U5-UQ      2^195153  ' 


and 

log.  j)2i  =  (6-0690604  +  0-3347689) 


^  -^(25)      21615679 
^''      0  (25)      2-1195153  ' 


(6-0810820  +  0-3262365)  =  1-9965108. 


Stmilai'ly,  by  making  Uy^,  ^45,  U55,  and  Mbd  centres  of  series,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  logs,  of  JJ35  .  .  .  pes.  For  ^75  we  need  a  further 
term  than  the  data  provide,  viz.,  n^i,  a,nd  for  ^§5  tw^o  further  terras, 
viz.,  Mos  and  u^,,^. 

These  additional  terms  can  easily  be  obtained  by  carrying 
downwards  the  differences  of  the  series  «i5,  ti^^,  ?(65,  «75,  tin- 
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The    sclienie    foi-    tlio    calculation    of  p...-, 
repi'o.sented  thus  :-  - 


[Dec, 
Pho   is    therefore 


«-»• 

"      10- 

"0. 

»'io- 

"20- 

«5 

"15 

"25 

«3o 

«45 

«lo 

'hb 

"as 

«« 

"sr> 

«25 

"35 

"« 

«S6 

"fir, 

«:» 

"45 

"55 

«65 

?/-- 

«4o 

"55 

"60 

«75 

"85 

"jo 

«fi5 

M;5 

«85 

"lis 

«6.-. 

"".') 

«S5 

«95 

"11.5 

Up  to  this  point  the  methods  of  calculation  set  down  and 
explained  have  been  those  originally  devised  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Waters, 
to  whose  personal  teaching  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
them. 

For  the  further  application  of  the  method  to  obtaining  p^,  pio, 
and  Pis  I  am  myself  responsible. 

It  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  great  amount  of  experimental 
work,  the  details  of  which  it  Avould  bo  tedious  to  recapitulate. 

For  2ho  and  onwards  it  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  take 
four  orders  of  differences,  as  by  this  means  for  each  age  taken  as 
a  central  point,  the  pj-  value  has  been  determined  with  reference  to 
the  facts  for  twenty  years  before  and  twenty  years  after. 

However,  at  ages  5,  10,  and  15  the  ten-yearly  intervals  are  too 
great,  and  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  and  rational  values  of 
Pi,  Pin,  and  ^,5  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  7(4  at  the  beginning  of 
the  series,  together  Avith  ??i„  in  its  place,  and  to  cai-ry  the  series  as 
fai"  at  least  as  W35. 

In  fact,  after  trying  almost  endless  combinations,  more  simple 
as  well  as  much  more  difficult,  it  has  been  found  that  ps,  pio,  pn 
are  best  obtained  from  the  series  ?f4,  M5,  ?tio,  «i5,  7/05,  Wjs,  thus 
making  a  five-difference  function.  This  implies  that  in  this  series 
;tj,  M,ft,  and  Uir,  are  in  turn  to  be  taken  as  ?i„. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  calculation  of  the 
coefldcient  B  can  be  made,  (1)  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  formula 
with  iif,  as  the  central  term  ;  (2)  in  tei'ms  of  the  differences  of  any 
six  consecutive  equidistant  iij.  values  in  the  series  ;  and  (3)  directly 
in  terms  of  the  given  series  of  iix  values. 

(1.)  By  means  of  Lagrange's  formula  the  terms  «2o  and  M30  may 
be  interlpolated  in  the  series  ?«4,  if.,,  Wm,  «i5,  1125,  Wss-  When  this  is 
done  we  shall  have  the  consecutive  equidistant  sei-ies  ii^,  itm,  'hsr 
«aj,  «25,  "w- 

If  this  series  be  differenced,^'  and  the  differences  carried  doivu 
one  stage,  •x^r,  will  be  arrived  at;  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
whether  the  interpolated  terms  ??2n  and  «.•,„  have  been  coj-rectly 
calculated.  If  they  be  found  to  be  correct,  the  differences  can  bo 
readily  carried  upicards  three  stages,  and  thus  the  hypothetical 
terms  ^o?  «-5)  and  m_]o  are  arrived  at. 


'"  See  vol.  Ixii,  part  iii,  p.  452. 
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The  data  are  now  provided  for  making  jtj,  u,n,  and  v,y^  in 
succession  the  centres  of  seven  terms,  and  thns  getting  a  formula 
for  h  in  terms  of  (?i_i6  —  «i.-0,  («-io  —  ^ho),  and  (?f  _ -,  —  n-^). 

The  followiug  is  a  tabular  representation  of  the  scheme: — 


1 

«     13- 

"      M-              I 

"„. 

'.V 

"lO- 

"IV 

«-10 

"-5 

«<0 

2*5 

"10 

«15 

M2() 

«-5 

"o 

"r, 

"1(1 

"15 

"iO 

"2.-I 

«o 

"o 

"in 

"l.^ 

"JO 

"io 

«:io 

The  requisite  formulje  are  as  follows  :  — 

""      \       '"  2a,87u  7-5- 

/o  ^        _  +  S12,500»4  -  4-6o,4e5K5  +  SlO.SlOj/m  -  211,575)',,,  +  nO.S25nj5  +  IS.OlJw.^ 

(These  formula  must  be  worked  out  to  six  extra  places  of 
decimals.) 

.o. ,  _  45(?t_5  —  Uj)  —  9(u_io  —  uw)  +  (^f-15  —  '"'m) 

^'■^      '       "  300 

(2.)  In  the  process  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  interpolated 
terms,  iton  and  7130,  a  tabular  representation  of  the  differences 
(A  to  A®)  of  the  six  consecutive  equidistant  terms  M5,  tim,  ih^,  iho^ 
ths,  U3„,  will  have  been  obtained,  and  as  these  differences  will  have 
been  carried  down  to  ^(35  and  inserted  in  their  resj^ective  places  in 
the  table,  it  only  remains  to  write  down  the  constant  A"*  value  in 
the  line  of  differences,  opposite  to  »i5  to  have  the  complete  lines  of 
differences,  (A  to  A'')  opposite  to  t*,,,  Mip,  and  ?(i5  respectively. 

By  applying  the  formula  given   below  to  each  of  these  lines  of 
differences  in  succession,  the  coefficient  B  will  be  obtained  for  the 
series  with  11^,  u^o,  and  Ui^  respectively  taken  as  7t^. 
5B  =  A  —  lA-  +  ^A'  —  ^A^  +  iA-\ 

In  this  way  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  previous 
method  may  be  checked. 

(3.)  Since  having  worked  out  the  above  formulae,  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Waters  with  a  very  ingenious  deduction  from 
Lagrange's  general  formula,  by  which  it  is  readily  possible  to 
work  out  the  coefficient  B  from  a7ii/  series  by  a  direct  method. 

If  n^  =  A  +  Bx  +  C.v'  +  .  .  .Nx\ 

To  find  the  coefficient  B  in  terms  of  «  +  1  given  values  of  the 
function  u,r, 

Let  the  )i  -r  1  values  be  tio,  Ua,  iib,  iic,  &c. 

Let  n  be  the  continued  product  of  the  n  arguments  a,  1>,  c,  «fec., 
other  than  zero,  =  a  .  b  .  c  .  .  .  .  (u  factors), 

And  let  H  be  their  harmonic  sum,  =  -+       +      -)-...  ?i  terms, 

a        b        c 

Then  B  (i.e.,  the  coefficient  of  .r  in  the  expansion  of  n,r)  can  be 

shown  to  be  equal  to 


,  X  «  -  1        I  "«  «*  •  c        1 

'^        ^  la-{a—  b)[a  —  c)  ...      b-(b  —  a)\J)  —  c) ...  j 
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This  fonmilu  has  luado  it  possible  to  make  many  experimental 
caleuhitions  from  dilTereiit  seiies  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
Loeii  undertalieii  without  a  deterrent  amount  of  labour. 

On  applying  the  formula  to  the  series  from  which  we  are  work- 
ing, viz.,  Hi,  «5,  Ml,,,  ?/|j,  ?(j5,  i<35,  it  is  found  that 

(1)  When  Hi  is  taken  as  ^fo, 

,  _  -  500.000)'^  +  U\J,95n^  +  70.384i(in  -  19,o30h.^  +  l.TOaH^s  -  154h.^ 
716.100 

(2)  When  7t,o  is  taken  as  ?t„, 

J  _  +  1.5fi2.5n(int  -  2,685.375tf5  +  429,fi60u,n  +  732,375wi5  -  42.625?/;;  +  3,465«35 

7,101,000 

(3)  When  «i5  is  taken  as  >(„, 

J  _  -  500,0n()»,  +  787.710K;  -  840.224«,„  +  517.5i5»,-  +  .S7,510i/j-  -  2,.-)41t':e, 
2,148.W0 

In  each  case  the  sum  of  all  the  coefficients  will  be  found  to  be 
zero. 

^[ethods  (1)  and  (2)  used  together  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  self -checking. 

In  each  of  the  three  instances  to  be  afterwards  given  the 
values  of  ^15,  jDm,  pis  and  jpj.-,  have  also  been  worked  out  from  the 
series  Ui,  n-^,  n^,  ?<i5,  "aj,  "35,  «*45- 

The  labour  is  of  course  very  much  more  considerable  than  for 
the  series  ending  with  7^33.  The  results  have  not  been  found  to 
veiy  greatly  differ,  and  on  weighing  the  comparative  results  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  simpler  series. 

By  the  methods  above  described  it  is  possible,  with  but  com- 
paratively little  labour,  to  obtain  the  series  of  px  values  po,  ^10,  pis- 
P25,  •  .  •  •  PS5. 

The  next  step  is  to  proceed  to  interpolate  a  continuous  series 
of  intermediate  yearh'  values. 

At  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may  be  well  to 
denote  these  values  as  p  x.  Let  it  he  understood  liereaffer  that  y,'.r 
means  the  chance  of  living  from  age  x  —  ^  to  age  x  -\-  ^,  ichile  px 
means  the  chance  of  living  from  age  x  to  age  x  •\-  I. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  as  to  w^hether  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  series  the  p^  value  which  will  have  been  pre- 
viously obtained  (see  vol.  Ixii,  Part  3,  pp.  451 — 454).  Tliis 
value,  to  be  made  comparable  with  the  other  values  being  dealt 
with,  must  be  indicated  as  p  ii.  Therefore  if  we  decide  to  take 
this  value  into  the  series,  either  formula)  must  be  calculated  for 
a  series  «ii,  «5,  n^,  m,5,  .  .  .  &c.,  or  a  hypothetical  value  of  p\  must 
he  worked  oat  to  begin  wMth,  and  then  the  formuluD  previously 
given  in  the  paper  already  published  for  the  series  Ux,  Us,  «io,  u^, 
■  .  .  &c.,  will  be  available. 

I  have  in  two  instances  worked  out  comparative  results  from 
ph  to  p'v,,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  (a)  the  results 
obtained  do  not  greatly  differ,  (h)  the  inclusion  of  p\i  very  greatly 
complicates  the  calculation,  and  (c)  the  facts  at  age  4  have  already 
been  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at^^'s,  p'lo,  2^'i5»  i^  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  work  from  a  series  beginning  with  tij,  1^^^^,  7<i5,  ,  .  .  &c., 
and  thus,  as  will  be  seen,  we  shall  have  very  simple  and  easy 
formulae  to  deal  with. 
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The  scheme  of  iiitfrjiohition  which  I  would  propose  is  indicated 
as  follows,  p\c  being  represented  by  n,,-. 

Series  (1) [/'o,     ?'io.     «i5'     "25^ 

??15,    [«o5, 


(2). 
(3). 

(4). 


«33>    [«43,       «35.       «65], 


[«35i       «G5.       "73.       "fy-  •  • 

The  portion  of  each  series  used  is  shown  included  in  brackets, 
and  the  underlines  and  overlines  represent  that  the  underlined 
part  of  a  series  (for  example  «26  to  5^34)  is  to  be  "  welded  "  with  the 
overlined  part  of  the  series  below  according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed on  p.  464,  vol.  Ixii,  Part  3.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
p's  values  between  p'ao  and  ^J^s  are  taken  from  series  (2)  alone. 

The  formula?  for  the  equidistant  series  2,  3,  and  4  have  been 
given  on  p.  462  of  the  same  volume  just  referred  to. 

The  formulae  for  Series  (1)  are  as  follows  (u^  being  ?((,)  — 

0-000,04!/i; 

0-000,1 8«4 
;!1 
0-002,56" 


+  0-(lOU,01i2»-  -  "'""^^"-4" in  +  0-000,06wi3 


0-00O.028j(35 


+  0-000,024!?35  - 

y.„   =   _  0-000,1/'-  +  "^'^-"'^in  _  0-000.i»i5  +  0-000,2!/.,,  -  O-OOO.OScjj  +  "■i'"^-"^^  -  158S)- 

7  ' 

5'!/,,  =   +  0-000,8h,  -  0-002,56h,o  +  0-002,+Ki5  -  0-000,8!'£i  +  0-000,16?'35  -  IWi'o  -  61-5S«ho. 

&-;ia  =   -  O-OO6H5  +  0-016(',(,  -  0-012i(ij  +  0-002m,3  -  1-25S*Uo  -  28«5«o  -  ToS^'fo- 
S-„o  =    +  O-O4M3  -  0-08h,o  +  0-04hi5  -  4S3«o  -  SS*Ua  -  10S%o  -  S-i^^'to- 
S,',  =   -  0-2!/5  +  0-2ttio  -  25-Ho  -  iS^iio  -  S*"o  -  0-2S^(/o. 

The  checking  equation  is — 

«5o  (:-^->  "35)  =  "0  ('■'■■.  "i)  +  ^0*"o  +  1,22562//,,  +  19,6006^1^0 

+  230,3006'!!,,  +  2,118,7606^/'o  +  15,89O,70O6«i/o. 

In  applying  the  above  formula?  the  Avork  is  diminished  by 
subtracting  Wo  {i-e.,  u^)  from  all  the  terms  of  the  series,  then  «3  in 
each  formula  goes  out  as  zero,  the  formulEe  being  applied  to  the 
new  terms.  Thus  to  take  the  case  of  the  p':c  values  worked  out 
from  the  data  of  the  Manchester  City  (males)  Life-Table. 


Origriaal  Terms. 


Xe«'  Terms 
after  Subtracting  Kq. 


0 


+  47139 
H-  44245 
+     28620 

-  2751 

-  43440 

-  112055 


«j,   =  p'.^    =  1-9936488 

«.    =  p',0  = 1-9983627 

«j„  =  p\r,  =  r9980733 

v.o=p'..-,=  r9965108' 

■"lo  =  P'yo  =  1-9933917 

«40  =  p'm  =  1-9893048 

«50  =/35  = 1-9823833 

The    working    out    of    the     formulae    leads    to    the    following 
results — 

S''u,  =   - 

S-^Uq  =   +         14 

5*«o  =   -       154 

8X=  +     1046 

Shio  =   -     5090 

Suq   =  +  17667 


6282552 
2743429 
2905086 
56773C0 
7329360 
5660519 
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By  reference  to  vol.  Ixii,  page  463,  the  mode  of  proceeding 
with  the  interpolation  Avill  be  evident. 

The  formulfe  for  the  above  sci-ies,  viz.,  n-^,  «,„  .  .  .  &c.,  have 
been  worked  out  and  tested  as  far  as  v^^  (nine  orders  of  differ- 
ences); but  although  the  greater  the  number  of  orders  of  differ- 
ences taken,  the  more  mathematically  perfect  is  the  p'x  curve 
obtained,  the  labour  of  going  beyond  h^  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
sc:xi-cely  worth  while  to  extend  the  scheme  beyond  what  has  been 
given. 

After  having  worked  out  by  the  proposed  scheme  a  complete 
series  of  ja'j  values  from  p'^  onwards,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  for  the  exact  age  ,v,  that  is  to  say,  they  give  the  chance  of 
living  from  age  ;c  —  -s^  to  age  x  +  |. 

Before  being  applied  to  the  next  stage  in  Life- Table  construc- 
tion, viz.,  the  calculation  of  the  /^  column,  they  must  be  reduced  to 
values  such  as  will  represent  the  chance  of  living  from  age  x  to 
age  X  +  I. 

The  simplest  mode  of  doing  this  would  be  to  take  the 
geometrical  mean  of  two  consecutive  p'j^  values  (or  in  other 
words  the  arithmetical  mean  of  their  logarithms)  as  the  required 
intermediate  value. 

However,  a  more  accurate  and  more  evenly  graduated  curve  is 
to  be  obtained  by  making  each  of  the  new  px  values  to  occupy  the 
central  point  in  the  interval  between  the  extremes  of  a  .series  of 
four  consecutive  p'x  values. 

Simple  formula;  by  which  this  can  be  effected  have  been  given 
in  vol.  Ixii,  pp.  476  and  479,  applied  there  respectively  to  Ux  and 
Kx  values. 

Changing  the  notation,  we  shall  have — 

10(;)'6  +  p't)  —  (p's  +  p'e  +  p'l  +p's)- 
p,  =  — jg 

For  p5,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  pt  value  previously  obtained,  the 
following  formula  may  be  used — 

—  4pi  +  l-'jp'o  +  ^Op'e  —  p'l 

^^=— .^^  ; 

a  formula  for  obtaining  the  last  required  value  of  the  series  is 
given  at  the  above  reference  on  p.  479. 

This  last  .series  of  interpolations  can  be  very  quickly  effected ; 
but  it  is  of  importance,  in  order  to  detect  slips  in  calculation,  to 
difference  the  series  of  px  values  as  one  goes  along. 

In  endeavouring  to  be  concise,  very  much  has  had  to  be  left 
out  of  this  paper  which  might  have  been  included,  and  it  has  had 
of  necessity  to  be  assumed  that  the  paper  previously  y^ublished,^ 
and  to  which  repeated  reference  has  been  made,  has  been  read  or 
is  at  hand. 

As  a  concluding  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  methoc 
described,  the  px  series  from  p,,  to  2335  have  been  woi'ked  out  in 
three  examples,  viz.,  Manchester  City  (males),  England  and  WaleR 
(males),  and  .Selected  Healthy  Districts  (males)  ;  in  each  case  the 
data  are  those  for  1881-90. 
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These  arc  sets  of  data  widely  differing  in  their  relations,  and 
are  given  as  examples  of  types,  to  one  or  other  of  whicli  all 
Life-Tables  fonnded  on  a  suffieiently  wide  basis  of  facts  would 
probably  eonform. 

A  tabular  statement  follows  of  the  numerical  values  of  the 
logs,  of  the  px  series,  with  their  first  differences  indicated,  i.e.,  the 
successive  values  of  p^  +  i  —  px-  An  inspection  of  these  and  of  tlie 
accompanying  diagrams  will  show  that  the  curves  are  faii-ly  satis- 
factory. If  space  permitted,  the  more  perfect  results  obtained  by 
taking  in  succession  seven,  eight,  and  nine  orders  of  differences 
might  have  been  illustrated. 

Table  of  px  Values  from  p-^  to  p^.,,  worked  out  hy  the  Method  above 
dei'cnbed,  t/ie  First  Difference.'^  being  also  indicated. 


Manchester  Cifv 

England 

and  Wales 

Selected  Ilealtliv  Districts 

iM 

ales). 

(M 

ales). 

(M 

alesj. 

Pi 

0-98763 

-  0-0U343 

0-99171 

+  000206 

0-99436 

+  0-00120 

0-9910G 

+  0-00240 

0-99377 

+  0-00148 

0-99556 

+  000089 

P: 

0-9934fi 

+  0-00156 

0-99525 

+  0-00099 

0-99645 

+  0-00062 

0-99502 

-r  000094 

0-99624 

+  0-00060 

0-99707 

+  0-U0042 
+  0- 00023 
+  000009 

Da 

0-99596 

+  0-00046 

0-99684 

+  0  00030 

0-99749 

Pl»      

0-99642 

+  0-00012 

0-99714 

+  000008 

0-99772 

Pn    

0-99654 

-  0-00012 

0-99722 

-  0-00008 

0-99781 

-  0  00002 

P\i    

0-99642 

-  0-00028 

0-99714 

-  0-00020 

0-99779 

-  000011 

PVi     

0-99614 

-  000036 

099694 

-  000026 

0-99768 

-  000018 

Pu    

0-99578 

-  0-00041 

0-99668 

-  0-00030 

0-99750 

-  000023 

PVo      

0-99537 

-  0-00042 

0-996.38 

-  0-00031 

0-99727 

-  0-00026 

P\6      

0-99495 

-  000041 

0-99607 

-  0-00032 

6-99701 

-  000028 

i'lr  

0-98454 

-  0  00038 

0-99575 

-  000031 

0-99673 

-  0-00029 

PiS    

0  99416 

-  0-00035 

0-99544 

-  0-00028 

0-99644 

-  0-00030 

P\9       

0-99381 

-  0 00033 

0-99516 

-  000028 

0-99614 

-  000029 

i'so  

0-99348 

-  0-00032 

0-99488 

-  0-00025 

0-99585 

-  0-00028 

P21      

0-99316 

-  O-O0O31 

0-99463 

-  0-00024 

0-99557 

-  0-00027 

P^.      

0-99285 

-  000032 

0-99439 

-  0-00024 

0-99530 

-  0-00025 

P»:a    

0-99253 

-  0-00035 

0-99415 

-  0-00024 

0-99505 

-  0-00024 

Pu    

0-99218 

-  0-00038 

0-99391 

-  000025 

0-99481 

-  000023 

Pt:,    

0-9918U 

-  0-00043 

0-99366 

-  0-00026 

0-99458 

-  0-00022 

P26    

0-99137 

-  0-00049 

0-99340 

-  000028 

0-99436 

-  0-00020 

P-^    

0-99088 

-  0-00056 

0-99312 

-  0-00031 

0-99416 

-  0-00020 

Pzi    

0-99032 

-  0-00064 

0-99281 

-  0-00033 

0-99396 

-  0-00018 

P-2^    

0  9S968 

-  0-00071 

0-99248 

-  0-00037 

0-99378 

-  000019 

Pm    

0-98897 

-  0-00080 

0-99211 

-  000040 

0-99359 

-  0-00019 

i'.si  

0-98817 

-  0-00086 

0-99171 

-  0-00044 

0-99340 

-  000018 

Pz-.    

0-98731 

-  0- 00093 

0-99127 

-  0-00047 

0-99322 

-  0-00019 

JPss  

0-98638 

-  0-00098 

G-99080 

-  0-00050 

0-99303 

-  000020 

P:n     

0-98540 

-  0-00101 

0-99030 

-  0-00052 

0-99283 

-  0-00021 

Pz:.     

0-98439 

0-98978 

0-99262 

These  values  of  px  have  been  worked  oat  all  througliout  from 
series  (1).  From  ^joj  onwards,  w^heu  "welded"  with  series  {'!), 
they  differ  somewhat,  but  the  differences  are  almost  equally 
regular.  It  has  been  found  better  by  actual  trial  to  weld  series  (1) 
with  series  (2)  at  the  interval  between  p.-,  and  p'^-^  rather  than 
between  p'33  andp'45. 

In  these  diagrams  the  px  curves  from  p^  to  p^-o,  calculated  by 
the  method  described,  are  shown  drawn  to  scale. 
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In  order  to  show  the  symmetry  of  the  curves,  p^  and  ^h  are 
alfio  indicated. 

The  straight  lines  represent  to  scale  the  mean  j>j.  values  for  the 
respective  agc-])eriods  "> — 10, 10 — !">,  15—25,  25 — 85,  as  calculated 
Irom  the  population  and  death  nninhevs  for  the  whole  age-period 

op  _  ,1 
h\  the  fraction  "„^ 

2P  +  ,1 

Manchester  City  (Males),  1H81-!J(). 


Englo.ndand  Wcdes  (Mah:s),  lS81-!)0. 

7       9     11      13      15     17    19    21      :13     05      27     29    .31     33     35 


,'^cb'<:(<:d  Jlealtiij  iJistricts  {Mcdrsj,  lhhl-i)U. 
7       9      11     13     15      17    10     21     23     25     27      29     31 


35 
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ITT.  —  Oh  the  Use  of  Auxilian/  Curves  in  Statistics  of  Contimious 
Variation.     By  W.  F.  Shkppard,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

Part  II. 
Data  arranged  hy  Nimierically-eqiial  Classes. 

14?.  l.\  the  preceding  section.s  {ante,  pp.  433 — 458)  we  have 
supposed  the  data  to  be  arranged  by  equal  divisions  of  a  scale. 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  method  of  tabulation  presents  thn 
material  in  a  rather  inconvenient  form.  Thus  in  Example  3 
(p.  434)  the  number  of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  0  and  1  i.s 
nearly  four  times  the  number  between  1  and  2,  and  is  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  total  number  con.sidered  ;  while  in  Example  4  we 
have  a  division  into  eleven  classes,  two  of  which  together  absorb 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  observations. 
The  rapid  change  of  frequency,  in  each  case,  produces  a  difficulty, 
not  only  with  regard  to  interpolation  and  the  calculation  of 
ordinates,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  the  moments 
of  the  figure  of  frequency. 

This  difficulty  is  always  liable  to  occur  when  the  figure  of 
frequency  is  terminated,  at  either  or  both  of  its  extremities,  by  an 
ordinate  which  is  relatively  very  great.  That  the  difficulty  is  a 
real  one,  and  is  felt  by  practical  men,  not  merely  by  students  of 
accurate  method,  is  shown  by  the  attempts  that  are  often  made  to 
overcome  it.  These  usually  consist  in  a  rather  clumsy  process  of 
subdivision  of  the  larger  classes.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
the  official  returns  with  regard  to  income-tax  assessments,  incomes 
from  160Z.  to  200/.  are  given  sepai-ately  ;  the  table  then  proceeds 
by  intervals  of  lOOZ.  up  to  a  total  of  1,000Z.,  when  the  intervals 
change  to  1,000?.  ;  and  so  on.  Similarly,  in  classifying  the  number 
of  estates  asse.ssed  to  probate  duty,  the  determinint';'  values  ai-e 
successively  1,000/.,  4,000/.,  10,000/.,  50,000/.,  100,OuO/.,  500,000/., 
and  1,000,000/.  A  table  made  out  in  this  way  is  useful  as  a  basis 
for  rough  statements,  but  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  purpose  of 
accurate  deductions. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  regards  interpolation  and  th(; 
calculation  of  ordinates,  the  difficulty  is  partially  met  by  the 
use  of  auxiliary  curves ;  but  the  results  can  only  be  somewhat 
conjectural,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  as  to  the  most  suitable 
curve.  This  method,  moreover,  does  not  give  us  very  much  direct 
assistance  towards  the  calculation  of  moments.  The  general 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with' distributions  of  this  kind  is  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  the  centile  method  of  classification. 
Whenever  the  figure  of  frequency,  whose  abscissa  is  X,  is 
terminated  by  a  very  great  ordinate,  the  observations  near  this 
value  of  X  should  be  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  divided 
into  numerically  equal  classes ;  and  the  quantity  tabulated  should 
be  the  value  of  X  which  determines  each  class  in  succession.  Thus 
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tit-  observations  tabulated  iti  Examples  'A  and  4   (p.  434)  would 
show  some  such  result  as  the  following- : — '*" 


E\.\M  I'i.E  7. — Mortal  It  II 

7'/W.' (127,283  Births). 

riiiportioii  of  ! 

)Clltl[S. 

Oi-cnrniig  before  A;,'i'. 

rn.portiuii  of  Deatlis. 

Oi-ciirnii;;  liefore  A^e. 

•00 

o-oooix» 

•lo 

52-369 

•05 

009884. 

•50 

57024 

•10 

0-7009 

•55 

00-894 

•15 

2-2945 

•60 

64-224 

•20 

r.S42 

•65 

67-1883 

•25 

21-089 

•70 

69-9138 

•30 

m-HoO 

•75 

72-5043 

•35 

39-435 

•80 

75-0587 

•40 

4(;-(;o7 

Example  8. — Dogrces  of  Cloudiness  (3,653  Observations). 


Pii)|iortioii 
il  Oliseiviitiiiiis. 


Decree  of  Cloudiness 


Proportion 
of  Ubseiviitioiis. 


0375 

0^394 

0-926 

382 

9-58 

i(it;23 


l)e<^ree  of  Cloudiness. 

10-919 
10-976 
10-982 
10-982 
10-982 


In  the  second  of  these  examples  the  centile  method  is  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  range,  since  both  the  bounding  ordiuates 
are  very  great.  This  is  not  necessary  in  the  first  example,  since 
it  is  011I3'  for  dealing  with  the  smaller  values  of  X  that  a  departure 
has  to  be  made  from  the  ordinary  method. 

The  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  following  sections  are 
(1)  interpolation,  and  (2)  calculation  of  the  ordinates  of  the  figure 
of  frequency,  from  data  presented  in  the  above  form.'' 

15.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  i.s  a  converse  relation  between 
this  method  of  tabulation  and  the  oi-dinary  method.  The  ordinary 
method  gives  A  in  terms  of  X,  tiie  values  of  X  proceeding  by 

'•  A.s  the  system  of  tabuliition  here  sufjo^estcd  is  not  in  eominon  use,  at  any 
rate  in  regard  to  the  eases  wliere  it  is  of  most  advantatje,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
examples  from  direet  oliservation.  The  nietlidd  of  tiniling  the  values  given  in 
E.xample  8  has  been  already  e.vplained  {mile,  §  13).  Exaniple  7  was  const ructed 
in  the  same  way,  as  regards  tlie  first  few  ]H,'rcentiles ;  the  remainder  were  derived 
from  Table  3  by  ordinary  indirect  interpolation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  lunnber  of  observations  is  given  in  each  case. 
This  should  always  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  ))roljable  errors  of 
the  fre(juency -constants. 

In  deriving  Kxamjile  8  from  Example  4,  "  degree  0 "  is  taken  to  mean 
"  degree  less  than  1  ";  and  similarly  for  tin;  others. 

'"  The  method  of  calculating  the  moments  of  the  figure  of  frequenrty  has  been 
■dealt  witli  in  u  paper  in  the  FhUo.soithical  Maf/azine  for  October,  1900  (pp. 
4593—398). 
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equal  increments  ;  while  the  method  now  under  consideration 
gives  X  in  terms  of  A,  the  values  of  A  proceeding-  by  equal 
increments.  Hence,  if  the  differences  of  X  diminish  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  ordinary  formulsB  can  be  used  for  finding 
the  value  of  X  corresponding-  to  an  arbitrary  value  of  A,  or 
the  value  of  A  con-esponding  to  an  arbitrary  value  of  X ;  the 
only  ditrerence  being  that  what  is  direct  interpolation  under  the 
one  method  of  tabulation  ^^ecomes  indirect  interpolation  under  the 
other,  and  vice  versa. 

Take,  for   instance,  the   values  of  X  as  given  in  Example   7, 
fi'oiu  A  =  -40  to  A  =  -80  :— 


A. 

X. 

1st 

iJi.d 

.3rd 

■llh 

5tli 

etu 

Difference. 

Difference. 

Difference. 

Difference. 

Difference. 

Difference. 

•40 

4.6-607 

+  5-762 

•45 

52^369 

4655 

-1-107 

+  ^322 

•50 

57024 

•785 

-•077 

3-870 

•245 

+  •0063 

'55 

60-894 

3-330 

•540 

•1743 

•0707 

•0233 

+  -01 70 

•60 

64224 

2-9643 

•3657 

•1269 

-0474 

0243 

+  •coio 

•65 

67-1883 

2-7255 

•2388 

•1038 

•0231 

+  •0182 

-•0061 

•70 

699138 

2  5905 

•13.50 

+  •0989 

-  0049 

■75 

725043 

+  25544 

-   -0361 

•80 

75-0.587 

For  X  =  Go  the  value  of  A  as  given  by  the  Life-Table  is 
A  =  77974/127283  =  -61260  ; 
and  it  will  bo  found  that  this  agrees  with  the  value  as  deduced 
from  the  above  table  by  indirect  interpolation. 

Similarly,  for  calculating  the  ordinates  of  the  figure  of 
frequency,  we  have  (see  p.  437) 

Z  =  r?A/tZX 

=  1  ^  (dXjdA) (^6) 

and  the  value  of  cZX/tZA.  can,  in  cases  like  the  above,  be  calculated 
directly  from  the  data,  by  formulre  similar  to  those  given  in  §  4. 

The  cases,  however',  which  we  have  more  especially  to  consider, 
are  those  in  which  the  differences  of  X  with  regard  to  A  diverge 
so  rapidly  that  the  ordinary  formula?  cannot  be  used.  We  must  then 
have  recourse  to  an  auxiliary  curve. 

16.  The  method  to  be  employed  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
previously  considered.     Taking,  as  before, 

-;=/(^)  (10) 

as  the  equation  to  our  auxiliary  curve,  and  writing- 


■,dx 


(11) 
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we  connect  A  and  a  by  the  relation 

X=.^-     (37) 

so  that,  if  Xo  is  the  value  of  X  coiTcsponding  to  A  =  0,  we  have 


•=(; 


/(X)riX  (38) 


This  gives  a  series  of  values  of  a  in  terms  of  A;  and  /(X)  must 
be  taken  to  be  of  such  a  form  that  the  differences  of  a  with  regard 
to  A  maj'  diminish  rapidly.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  "we 
are  dealing  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  figure  of  frequency; 
the  principle  is  the  same  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  upper 
extremity,  the  values  of  A  being  then  reckoned  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

Having  constructed  our  table  of  a  in  terms  of  A,  we  use  the 
ordinary  formula^  of  interpolation  to  determine  a  for  any  inter- 
mediate value  of  A ;  and  v/e  then  calculate  the  corresponding 
value  of  X  by  ineans  of  (38).  Or,  if  we  wish  to  find  A  for  an 
arbiti'ary  value  of  X,  we  calculate  a  for  this  value  by  means  of 
(38),  and  obtain  A  by  indirect  interpolation. 

Let  0  denote  the  constant  difference  of  succe.^jsive  values  of  A. 
Then,  for  determining  the  value  of  any  ordinate  Z,  or  its 
reciprocal  l/Z,^"  we  have 

0/Z  =  0  .  dX/dA 

=  0  .  dxjdA 

=  0  .  dx/da  .  dajdK 

=  lIz.OdajdA (39) 

The  value  of  z  is  known,  by  (10),  for  any  selected  value  of  A  ; 
and  the  value  of  0daidA  is  calculated  by  the  oidinary  formulge. 

17.  The  principles  regulating  the  choice  of  an  auxiliary  curve 
are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  already  explained  in  Pait  I. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  data  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  result 
of  random  sampling  from  an  indefinitely  great  aggregate  of 
individuals;  and  the  ideal  curve,  if  we  could  find  it,  would  be  the 
curve  of  frequency  of  X  for  this  aggregate.  If  we  could  use  this 
curve,  and  if  the  random  sampling  happened  to  give  an  exactly 
representative  selection,  we  should  have 

a  =  A 

throughout  the  whole  range  of  values  of  X.  What  we  should  aim 
at,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  curve  which  should  make  the  values  of  a 
and  of  A,  throughout  the  portion  of  range  considered,  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.  But  if  the  values  of  x  and  of  X,  when  A  is 
tabulated  in  terms  of  X,  and  a  is  taken  equal  to  A,  are  very  nearly 

*•  Instead  of  tiikinp  Z  as  our  ordinate  for  abscissa  X,  wc  niiprlit  very  well  take 
1/Z.  'I'hc  curve  so  found  might  be  rejrarded  as  a  •  curve  of  variability,"  or 
"  curve  of  differentiation,"  nsinti  tbe  latter  term  in  its  non-mathematical  sense. 
Wbere  tbe  value  of  1/Z  is  small,  a  large  number  of  individuals  are  very  much 
alike,  and  distinction  is  difficult;  but  wbcre  it  is  large,  tbe  individuals  vary  greatly 
from  one  another. 
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equal,  then  the  values  of  a  and  9f  A,  wlien  X  is  tabulated  in  terms 
of  A,  and  x  is  taken  equal  to  X,  will  also  be  very  nearly  equal. 
Hence,  if  an}"  particular  curve  is  suitable  for  any  particular  data 
Avhen  tabulated  in  the  ordinarj'  way,  the  same  curve  will  generally 
be  suitable  for  the  same  data  when  tabulated  by  the  centile  method, 
and  vice  versa.  This  rule,  however,  though  general,  is  not  universal, 
since  the  applicability  of  a  particular  curve  might  happen  to  be 
due  to  the  constancy,  not  of  the  first  differences  apj^earing  in  the 
final  table,  but  of  the  second  or  third  differences. 

IS.  It  has  already  been  observed  (see  §  12,)  that  the  curve 

a  cc  ry 

will  often  be  found  useful  as  an  auxiliary  curve ;  x  being  measured 
from  the  exti-emity  of  the  figure  of  frequency,  and  q  being  some 
quantity  between  0  and  I.  This  would  give,  if  we  replace  the 
lower  limit  of  X  by  Xo, 

(.r-Xo)xa'^ 

which  may  more  conveniently  be  written 

C.  //(«-Xo)  =  a'- (40) 

Avhere  r  is  some  unknown  quantity  greater  than  1,  C  is  an 
unknown  constant,  and  /i  is  an  arbitrary  constant  introduced 
for  convenience  of  calculation.  To  determine  C  and  r,  let  us 
take  two  values  A„j  and  A„  of  A,  the  corresponding  values  of  X 
being  X^  and  X;j.  Then,  if  (40)  were  the  equation  to  the  curve 
of  frequency,  we  should  have 

log  C    +  log  /t   (X,„  —  Xo)  =  r  log  Kra  \  ,  . -,  x 

log  C  +  log  /.  (X„  -  Xo)  =  r  log  A„  /  -      ^^^^ 

and  therefore 

1  /, logA,„-logA. 

^'      -  log  ^{^m  -  Xo)  -  log  ;t(X„,  -  Xo)  ^       ^ 

,,      ,        -^,         log  A„  log  u(X.„,  —  Xo)  —  log  A,„  log  /t(X„  —  Xn) 
^^'■•^"°^  =  logKX.-X.,)-logKX.-Xo) ^^^) 

Hence,  if  we  use  (40)  as  an  auxiliary  curve,  the  values  of  a  in  terms 
of  A  are  given  \>j 

log  a  =  1;/-  .  log  C  +  1/r  .  log  /.(X  --  Xo)       ...      (44) 

suitable  values  for  1/r  and  1/r  .  log  C  being  found  from  (42)  and 
(43),  or  from  (41)  and  (42),  Wthe  method  explained  in  §  12. 
Thus  Example  7  gives,  taking  /<  =  100, 

A  logioM(X-X„). 

;  -00  -00 

•05     -99493 

•10     1-84566 

•15     2-36069 

•20     2-83518 

•25     3-32406 

2  u  2 
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Applying  (42)  to  ditt'erent  pairs  oT  values  of  m  ami  /(,  I  find  the 
followiii<r  values  for  1/r: — 


A,„  = 

■or, 

•Kt 

■15 

•20 

A».=  10 

•354 

•15 

•349 

■3+2 

•20 

•327 

•304 

■263 

•25 

■300 

•269 

■230 

•198 

Takint'  1//-  =  '305.  (41)  will  be  Fumul  t(j  give  the  following^  values 
for  !//•  .  login  C  :  — 

A,«  1  /•  .  logio  C. 

•05  234477 

•10  2-34295 

•15  r33569 

•20  229171 

If  now  we    take   1/r  =  -350,   1/r  .  log,,,  C  =  2-34600,  we    get    the 
following  taljle  of  //  in  terms  of  A  :  — 


l»t 

iiid 

Old 

■ItU 

A. 

Logio  a- 

a. 

Difl't'iencc. 

Difference. 

Differt  nee. 

Difference. 

•00 

—  30 

■00000 

+    5014 

•05 

2-70020 

•05014 

5056 

+      42 

+   193 

•10 

100305 

■10070 

5291 

235 

1776 

+  1583 

•15 

118641 

•15361 

7302 

2011 

+  1859 

+      S3 

•20 

135532 

•22663 

+  11172 

+  3870 

■25 

T52n37 

•33835 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  wish  <o  find  the  vakie  of  A  for 
aL'e  2.     Then  we  liave 

/,(X  -  X„)  =  200, 

s<j  tliat  the  con-esponding  value  of  logiu  a  as  given  by  (44)  is 

2-34600  +  -306  log.o  200  =  ri6517, 
and  therefore 

a  =  -14627. 

Using   receding    differences    (from  A  =    lo)   up  to    the    third,  I 
find  for  the  corresponding  value  of  A 

A  =   14320 ; 

die  true  value  hy  the  Life-Table  being 

A  =  18320/127283  =  -14393. 

It    mast    of    coui-se     be    remembered     that    the    values   of  X   in 
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Example  7  were  thenrselves  found  from  tlio  Life-Tal)le  l)y  the 
application  of  an  auxiliary  curve  of  tliis  form. 

For  calculating  the  ordinates  of  the  curve,  we  have,  from  (40), 

Ija  .  dcii'Jx  =  Ijr  .  l/(-r  —  X,,)  : 
and  hence,  by  (39). 

0,7j  =  r  .  (X  —  Xo)/a  .  OdaklA (45) 

Thus,  for  A  =  ■14393  (corresponding  to  X  =  2),  1  find,  taking 
receding  differences  up  to  the  third, 

OdajdA  =  -05422; 

and  thence,  a  being  equal  to  •14627, 

Z/(l  -  A)  =  -02805. 
The  value  found  directly  from  Table  3  was  {ante,  p.  454) 

Z/(l  -  A)  =  -02734. 

19.  In  applying  the  curve  (40)  to  Example  8,  we  should  have 
to  deal  with  the  two  extremities  of  the  range  separately.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  more  convenient  to  use  a  single  auxiliary  curve  with 
an  equation  of  the  form 

ZxOf-Xo)-i^(X,-a;)-?         (46) 

Xo  and  X,(  being  the  limiting  values  of  X;  but  our  mathematical 
tables  are  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  such  an  equation 
to  be  used  with  facility.  There  may,  however,  be  a  few  cases  in 
which  workable  values  could  be  given  to  p  and  q. 

To  explain  the  method  of  using  (46)  in  exceptional  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  general  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained  by  applying  an  auxiliary  curve  to  the  ceutile  method  of 
tabulation,  let  us  take  the  distribution  whose  curve  of  frequency 
has  the  equation 

Z  =  f  ( v/X  +  \/rTX)  / ^X(l  -  X'O       ...     (47) 
This  gives 

A  =  .^^  (sin-'X  +  2  sin-'v/X) (48) 

whence  it  may  be  shown  that 

2   _  1  +  sin  f  ttA        1  —  cos  jttA 
X  "^  1  -  cos  |-A  +  1  +  sin  f^ ' 
and  therefore 

X  =  (li-sin|-A)(l-cos|^A)/{(l  +  sin|-A)  +  (l-cos|-A)-|}(49) 
=  (1  +sinf7rA  — cosf-A  — ^sin^-A)/(«  +sinf-A— cos|-A)   (49a) 

Using  Callet's  tables,  I  get  the  following  values  of  X: — 
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A.                                          X. 

A. 

X. 

•0            1           -000  000  000 
•1                       ^044  778  905 
•2                          119  085  482 
•3                         284  511  115 
•4                         433  238  283 
•5                       •oSl  836  654 

•6 
•7 
■8 
•9 
1-0 

•719  216  152 
•836  224  809 
■925  325  404 
•9S1  045  528 

1000  000  000 

Choosino-  as  our  auxiliary  curve 
1  1 


so  that 


\/xa-^-) 


2      .    _i 

a  :=  -   sm 

IT 

1 


=  "   cos-^(l  -2x) 

TT 

we  sfet  the  following:  values  of  a : — 


..     (50) 
..     (51) 

..       (5lA) 


A. 

". 

A. 

•0 
•1 
•2 
■3 
•4 
•5 

•000  000  000 

•135  741  635 
•252  367  041 
•358  168  731 
•457  370  856 
•552  334  294 

•6 
•7 
•8 
•9 
10 

•644  487  354 
•731  757  834 
•823  791  809 
•912  073  948 
1^000  000  000 

If  the  successive  differences  of  these  values  of  a  arc  taken,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  run  very  regularly,  the  tenth  difference 
being  — •000  213  728.  Thus  we  might  use  formula?  involving  all  the 
diffei'ences  up  to  the  tenth,  the  formula?  used  for  any  particular 
purpose  being  different  for  different  })ortions  of  the  table,  so  as 
always  to  conclude  with  the  same  tenth  difference.  But  this,  as 
already  explained  (see  §  9),  would  produce  the  same  i-esult  as  if  wo 
continued  the  table  in  both  directions,  taking  the  tenth  difference 
as  constant,  and  then  used  central-difference  formula'.  Adopting 
this  method,  and  applying  the  formula  (8)  to  the  calculation  of 
OdaldA,  I  get  the  values  of  1/Z  shown  below  :  — 


A .           i            (/fl/i/A. 

1,--. 

1/Z  (Ciilculatfd 

V;iluej. 

]/Z  (True  Value). 

•1 

V2427561  42 

•6497390 

60 

•8074672 

■8074462 

'2 

1-1027741   19 

1^]  189495 

77 

1-2339486 

1-2.339.558 

•3 

l-Oi;)9723  .53 

1-4174277 

7>) 

1-4457371 

1-41.57341 

•4 

•9678661  42 

1^55(i730S 

76 

1 -.5067(171 

l-5()(i7088 

'o 

•9337166  40 

r5496135 

Ot 

1  •4468999 

1-446S9S6 

•6 

•9108.-.67  38 

1-4117295 

'19 

1-2858834 

1-2S58816 

•7 

•8956112  33 

11626137 

47 

1-(M12199 

10412482 

•8 

•88.5S623  62 

•82.58165 

01 

•7315.598 

•731.56^27 

■'.' 

•S8IJ4135  61 

•12S|i)US 

26 

-.3771827 

•3771763 
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These  values    are   a    good  deal    more    accurate    tliaii    tlie    values 
obtained  directly  from  the  original  table. 

To  obtain  X  for  an  arbitrary  value  of  A,  we  find  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  a  by  interpolation;  and  then  (51)  gives 

x/X=^[nWa      (52) 

or 

X  =  sin"  ^  Tra  =  ^(l  -  COH -a) (52a) 

Thus  for 

A==  -25 
I  find 

a  =  -300  296  482 ; 
and  thence,  by  (52a), 

X  =  -2141659. 

The  true  value,  as  derived  from  (49)  or  (49a),  is 

X  =  -2141661. 

20.  The  integral  curve  of  frequency,  considered  in  §  10,  is  the 
curve  whose  abscissa  is  X  and  ordinate  A.  This  curve  may  be 
considered  as  enclosed  in  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  respectively 
X„  —  Xo  and  1  (see  fig.  1,  p.  458).  If  we  diviw  a  series  of 
ordinates  proportional  to  the  values  of  X  as  given  by  a  centile 
tabulation,  at  distances  proportional  to  the  selected  values  of  A, 
and  join  the  tops  of  these  ordinates  by  a  curve,  tliis  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  curve  whose  abscissa  is  A  and  ordinate  X. 
But  this  curve  could  be  obtained  from  the  former  by  turning  the 
whole  figure  through  a  right  angle  and  then  turning  it  over;  or, 
if  we  took  1  —  A  instead  of  A  as  the  ordinate,  by  merely  turning 
it  through  a  right  angle.  Thus  we  see  the  reason  for  the  different 
method  of  tabulation.  Fig.  1  (p.  458)  gives  the  curve  (ordinate  A) 
for  a  case  in  which  the  frequency  of  the  extreme  values  of  X  is 
indefinitely  small ;  the  curve  then  runs  in  a  horizontal  direction  at 
each  extremity.  But  if,  as  in  Example  4,  the  fi^equency  of  the 
extreme  values  of  X  w^ere  indefinitely  great,  the  curve  would  run 
in  a  vertical  direction  at  its  extremities.  This  is  inconvenient  for 
the  purpose  of  finite-difference  formuloe  ;  and  we  therefore  turn 
the  figure  round  so  that  the  directions  may  be  horizontal. 
>i-  Fig.  4,  for  instance  (p.  647),  shows  the  form  of  the  curve 
whose  abscissa  is  A  and  ordinate  X,  for  the  distribution  considered 
in  Example  9. 

To  test  whether  any  particular  curve  is  suitable  to  any 
particular  case,  we  might  proceed  graphically,  as  in  §  10. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  had  paper  imled  with  lines  at 
distances  corresponding  to  the  successive  values  of  a  for  equal 
increments  in  x  (or  at  distances  corresponding  to  the  successive 
values  of  x  for  equal  increments  in  a),  for  the  curve  whose 
equation  is 

^^1  1 

^x/x{i-xy 

and    that    we    wished    to    test    the    suitability    of    this    curve    for 
Example  9.     Taking  A  as  our  abscissa,  and  marking  off  the  points 
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(•orn>spomliiig  to  tlic  given  vnlnes  of  X,  "\ve  obtain  a  series  of 
oi'dinatcs  ])r(iportioii!il  to  tlio  values  of  a.  The  cui've  joining  the 
tops  of  these  onlinates  is  shown  in  fig.  5;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  changes  of  curvature  are  very  slight,  so  that  the  curve  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable.  Fig.  6  shows  the  result  of  applying  the 
same  method  to  the  curve 

s  =  Ki/v/.t'  +  i/\/r^^)' 

but  this  curve  does  not  give  such  good  results. 

21.  Cases  in  which  both  the  bounding  ordinates  of  the  figure 
of  frequencj'  are  verj-  great  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  prescribe  any  curve  as  likely  to  be  generally 
applicable.  But  a  special  graphical  method  can  be  adopted  for 
testing  whether  the  curve 

a  oc  {X  —  X,,)'/ 
is  suitable  for  cases  in  which  one  bounding  ordinate  is  very  great, 
Avhether  the  data  are  presented  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by  a  centile 
classification.  The  equations  (41)  (p.  641)  are  really  identical  witli 
the  equations  in  C  and  q  given  in  §  12  (p.  452)  ;  and,  if  one  paii* 
of  values  of  C  and  q  satisfied  all  the  equations  of  this  form  gi\en 
by  the  data,  the  curve  "wliose  abscissa  is  log  XA  and  ordinate 
log  /»(X  —  Xn),  where  X  and  /t  are  any  convenient  constants,  would 
be  a  straight  line.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  therefore  be  dealt 
with  b}'  "  logarithmic  paper,"  the  paper  being  ruled  not  merely 
A-erticall}-  but  also  horizontally.  We  have  only  to  mark  off-'  the 
points  (XA,  /t(X  —  X||)),  and  see  Avhether  they  lie  approximately 
on  a  sti-aight  line,  or  at  any  rate  on  a  curve  whose  changes  of 
direction  are  very  slow.  Continuing  the  curve  backwards,  we 
can  draw  an  asymptote  to  it ;  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which 
this  asymptote  makes  with  the  line  along  which  logm  /<(X  —  Xn)  is 
measuied,  is  q  =  Ijr.  A  suitable  value  for  the  other  constant 
involved  (C  or  1/r  .  log  C)  may  also  be  found  from  the  figure;  or 
it  may  be  calculated,  as  in  §  18.  Or,  without  calculating  the 
con.stants,  we  may  use  the  curve  itself  as  the  means  for  a  rough 
interpolation. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  result  of  applying  this  method  to  Example  3. 
The  lines  intersecting  at  the  point  marked  with  a  small  circle  are 
the  zero  lines,  corresponding  to  XA  =  /<(X — X„)  =  1  ;  and  the 
lines  above  and  to  the  right  of  these  are  at  distances  proportional 
to  log  2,  log  3,  .  .  .  log  !•>,  as  on  the  ordinary  slide-rule.  The  zero 
lines  are  continued  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  -co.  The 
points  whose  abscissa^  are  yuX  and  XA,  where  X  =  127283/10^  and 
/t  =:  1,  are  shown  by  dots;  these  points  lie  on  a  curve,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which,  backwards,  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line;  and  the 
ultimate  direction  of  this  line  gives  the  value  of  q.  If  we  wished 
to  iutei'polate  for  any  value  of  X  less  than  1,  we  ought  to  take  a 
different  value  for  /i.  We  might,  for  instance,  take  jli  :=  100;  the 
values  of  XA  would  then  be  marked  off  on  the  lines  100,  200,  .  .  .  , 
instead  of  on  those  marked  1,  2,  ...  ;  and  the  curve  would  have  to 
be  continued  backwaids  to  the  value  of  X  under  consideration. 

2'  Instead  of  using  spet-ially  ruled  paper,  tlie  abscis;:a  log  XA  and  ordinat'j 
log  ^(X — Xq)  can  be  measured  f'rouj  a  slide-rule. 
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IV. — Farm  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Maize  in  America,  1870-99. 
By  l\.  H.  HooKiM!,  M.A. 

^Iicir  has  been  written  concerning  the  cost  of  cai'riage  from 
America  as  au  element  in  the  price  of  grain  and  other  products  in 
this  country;  but  the  treatment  of  this  subject  appears  to  have 
liitherto  taken  mainly  the  form  of  a  discussicai  upon  tlie  reduction 
of  freights  from  different  points  in  the  United  iStates,  or  of  an 
examination  into  tlie  cost  of  production  in  important  localities. 
I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  mncli  u.se  has  been  made  of  the 
farm  prices  of  wheat  and  maize  annu.illy  registered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  the  use  of  these  data  we 
.'ii-e  enabled  to  get  behind  the  pi'ice  at  ports  of  .shipment  such  as 
Chicago,  Duhith,  &c.,  and  any  reduction  thus  shown  in  the  cost 
of  moving  the  grain  from  the  farm  should  cover  changes  in  cost 
of  conveyance  to  the  ports.  The  accompanying  diagrams,  illus- 
trating tlie  gradual  approximation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  maize 
ill  this  country  to  tliose  on  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  accordingly  appear  to  bo  worth  placing  on  record. 
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The  "  farm  prices  "  in  the  United  States  relate  to  a  single  clay 
only,  viz.,  the  1st  December  of  each  year,  and  therefore  may  or 
may  not  accurately  represent  the  annual  price.  The  date  selected 
is,  however,  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  comparisons  of  these  prices 
over  a  series  of  yeai's  may,  I  think,  justifia1)ly  be  made.  The 
diagrams  show,  moreover,  that  there  are  no  very  startling  incon- 
sistencies to  raise  the  suspicion  that  they  may  not  be  taken  as 
approximately  correct. 

On  tlicse  diagi'ams  I  have  placed  four  curves,  showing  (1)  the 
price  on  the  farm  in  that  State  where  the  grain  has  been  through- 
out the  period  cheapest,  (2)  the  average  price  in  the  main  centre 
(area)  of  production,  (3)  the  average  farm  price  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  and  (4)  the  avei'age  Gazette  price  (oP  wheat) 
or  import  valnc  (of  maize)  in  the  month  of  December-'  in  tliis 
country. 

As  regards  the  great  centres  of  production,  I  have  selected  a 
compact  district  of  six  contiguous  States  where  the  farm,  prices 
have  throughout  been  lowest,  each  pi'oducing  a  large  quantity  of 
the  cereal.  This  area  is,  I  think,  of  sufhcient  size  to  be  considered 
an  impoi'tant  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  price  throughout 
the  country.  My  wheat  centre  includes  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  MissouiM,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  cheapest  of 
all  being  Nebraska.  In  the  maize  belt  the  only  difference  is  that 
Indiana  replaces  ^Minnesota,  while  the  cheapest  State  is  Iowa.'-" 

The  grouping  of  the  wheat  States  is  not  in  till  respects  satis- 
factory. jMissouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  have  not  mucli  claim,  in 
virtue  of  the  amount  produced,  to  rank  among  them.  But  they 
are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  two  States  to  the  east,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  each  of  which  has  nearly  double  the  acreage  of  either 
of  the  three ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  pick  out  the  district 
(provided  it  be  of  .sufficient  size)  where  wdieat  is  cheapest.  The 
omission  of  the  Dakotas  will  naturally  be  noticed.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  the  price  records  for  these  two  States  do  not  go  back 
far  ejiough,  nor  is  their  grain  area  ascertainable  in  1870.  The 
real  difficulty  in  selecting  the  States  is  that  the  wheat  belt  has 
utidergone  a  considerable  .shift  to  the  west  during  the  period  under 
review;  the  area  in  Illinois  is  now  only  half  what  it  was  in  1870, 
and  that  in  Iowa  is  also  reduced,  while  the  States  west  of  these 
have  enormously  increased  their  acreage,  and  new  territories  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  farm 
price  in  South  Dakota  (the  cheaper  of  these  two  new  States)  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  Nebraska. 

As  regards  the  actual  area  devoted  to  wheat  in  this  centi-e, 
]\[innesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  occupied 
in  1899  respectively  the  first,  third,  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
fourteenth  places  among  the  States ;  the  second  and  fourth  places 
being  taken  by  Noi'th  and  South  Dakota.     In  1870  Illinois  had 

2'  Mean  of  Gazette  average  of  last  four  weeks  of  year. 

--  But  in  some  years,  especially  during  1880-90,  Nebraska  and  some  otlier 
States  were  cheaper,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the  Iowa  price  above  the  average  of 
the  six  States  on  two  occasions. 
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the  largest  area;  but,  apart  from  Iowa  and  IMiiinesota,  tlie  others 
have  come  to  the  front  since  that  date.  These  six  States  had  in 
1870  a  total  area  nnder  wheat  of  5,783,000  acres  (30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  wheat  ai-ea  of  the  United  States),  and  in  1899  of 
14.649,000  acres  (33  per  cent,  of  the  total).  The  area  in  the 
adjoining  Dakutas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  amounted  last  year  to 
12,975,000  acres,  so  that  the  ten  States  accounted  for  62  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  under  this  cereal.  The  six  States  chosen,  there- 
fore, if  not  actually  the  wheat  belt,  are  in  the  middle  of  it  and 
representative  of  it. 

The  maize  belt  is  much  better  defined,  the  six  States  named, 
judged  by  area,  being  among  tlie  first  seven  maize  producing 
States,  distant  Texas  occupying  tlie  sixth  place.  In  1899  they 
had  41,493,000  acres  (just  over  50  pei- cent,  of  the  United  States 
area),  antl  in  1870  15.299,000  acres  (40  per  cent.)  under  maize. 
Moreover,  live  of  these  (iSIissouri  being  the  exception)  exported 
35  million  bushels  or  more  out  of  the  State  in  1899.  For  these 
reasons,  and  also  because  the  geographical  position  of  the  belt  has 
not  materially  changed,  1  incline  to  think  that  any  indications 
yielded  by  the  data  i-elating  to  this  corn  rest  on  firmer  ground 
than  those  refeii-ing  to  wheat. 

I  liave  commenced  with  the  year  1870  mainly  in  order  to  get 
complete  quinquennial  periods  (as  figures  relating  to  single  years 
cannot  generally,  form  the  basis  of  reliable  deductions),  and  the  price 
in  America  dniing  the  sixties  was  abnormally  high  owing  to  the 
Civil  AYar.  The  efi'eet  of  this  seems  to  have  passed  away  by  1870. 
The  "average"  price  in  the  coi-n  centres  is,  I  should  state,  merely 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  six  prices  quoted  for  the  States.  In 
the  following  table  I  have  summarised  the  annual  figures  given  in 
Tables  1  and  2  at  the  end : — 
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This  summary  slitnvs  very  clearly  how  much  less  has  been  the 
fall  in  price  accordiuf^  as  we  approach  the  cheapest  centre  of 
pi'ocluction  in  the  United  States.  While  in  the  Grazette  average 
there  has  been  recorded  a  decline  of  25s.  7c?.  per  quarter  of  wheat, 
there  has  been  in  the  six  American  wheat  States  a  fall  of  only 
los.  gd.     In  Nebraska  the  fall  has  been  one  of  js.  only. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that 
whereas  in  1870-74  the  difference-"  between  the  price  of  the  wheat 
on  the  farm  and  its  price  in  England  was  23.?.  6d.,  it  was  in 
189o-99  only  Ss.  8d.  per  quarter.  The  deduction  appears  fair  that 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  jDortion  of  the  fall  in  the  English 
price  of  wheat  which  is  due  to  reduced  cost  of  movement  is  just 
I  55.  per  quarter.  If  the  comparison  be  made  with  Nebraska,  the 
cheapest  State,  we  tind  that  the  dilference  has  fallen  from  29-*.  gd. 
to  lis.  2d.,  i.e.,  by  i8s.  7c/.  Although  comparisons  with  a  single 
State  are  perhaps  not  very  desirable,  yet  in  the  pi-esent  instance,, 
as  it  is  precisely  this  State  and  its  neighbours  which  have  found 
it  profitable  to  so  enormously  extend  their  area  under  Avheat,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  unreasonable  to  accept  this  higher  figure  as  represent- 
ing moi'e  nearly  the  reduction  in  cost  of  movement.  This  will 
appear  more  cleaxly  when  the  westward  shifting  of  the  wheat 
centre  is  taken  into  account.  Had  we  been  able  to  include  in 
1870  the  low  pinces  of  the  Dakotas,  which  have  so  successfully 
competed  with  the  more  eastern  States,  the  average  foi'  the  earlier 
^•ears  would  naturally  have  been  lower,  thereby  reducing  the 
apparent  fall  in  the  wheat  centre. 

The  results  exhibited  by  maize  are  more  striking.  The  fall  in 
England  is  16.5^.  ^d.  per  quai-ter,  while  in  the  maize  belt  it  amounts 
to  only  55.  8(/..  and  in  Iowa  to  35.  jd.;  but  even  this  decline  has 
occurred   entirely   in    the    last    quinquennium,    during   Avhich   the 

-^  This  difference  in  price  between  one  point  and  another  I  shall  call  cost  of 
movement,  including  in  this  term  all  cartage,  freights,  insurance,  middlemen's 
profits,  &c. 
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harvests  of  this  cereal  have,  as  is  well  known,  been  of  exceptional 
abundance.  It  is  distinctly  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  cheapest 
State,  Iowa,  the  farm  price  of  maize  was,  on  the  average  of 
18i)0-94,  actually  higher  than  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  quin- 
quennia, and  Js.  gd.  ]ier  quarter  above  1870-74;  while  in  the  six 
States  of  the  nmize  belt  it  was  only  5J.  per  quarter  lower  than 
twenty  years  previously. 

Comparing  the  maize  belt  with  England,  it  appears  that  in 
1870-74  the  cost  of  movement  was  20s.  yd.  per  quarter,  and  in 
1894  gs.  lod. ;  thus  showing  a  fall  of  lo*.  9c?.,  or,  if  Iowa  be  taken 
for  comparison,  of  12s.  I0(Z. 

That  wheat  on  the  farm  .should  have  fallen  after  1870  in  these 
States,  while  maize  did  not  (until  1895),  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  (:ipart  from  any  causes  aflecting  prices  of  com- 
modities in  gtneral)  the  Avorld's  supply  of  wheat  in  1870  was 
very  largely  derived  from  places  where  the  cost  of  pi-oduction, 
added  to  the  cost  of  movement,  was  greater  than  the  corresponding 
an)onnt  from  the  United  States  wheat-belt.  The  latter,  fur- 
nishing but  a  small  projjortion  of  the  then  total  supply',  thus  did 
not  drive  out  dearer  supplies  and  dictate  the  price.  Hence  the 
producei\s  there  then  received  more  than  average  profits.  The 
extraordinary  subsequent  development  of  wheat  cultivation  in  this 
region  confirms  this  view.  Whereas  the  production  of  maize  in  tlie 
"  corn  belt  "  formed  even  at  that  date  a  very  material  portion  of  the 
world's  supply,  and  the  pince  was  already  intimately  connected  with 
local  conditions.  This  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  following  diagram, 
on  which  T  have  drawn  curves  showing  the  total  maize  crop  of  the 
United  States  and  the  price  of  maize  in  Iowa.  There  are,  I  fancy, 
few  commodities  of  which  the  price  movements  have  been  so  little 
disturbed  by  other  conditions  as  to  show  so  remarkable  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  suj)ply  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Total  P reduction  of  Maize  in  the  United  States  (in  Thovsands  of  Millions 
of  Bushels  to  One  Decimal)^  and  Farm  Price  of  Maize  in  Iowa  {in  Cents 
per  Bushel). 


I'ro- 
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In  the  two  tables  at  the  end  I  have  further  included  colurans 
showing  (1)  the  average  expoi't  price  of  wheat  and  corn  from  the 
.United  States'^  (I  can,  unfortunately,  only  give  these  values  for 
the  whole  year,  and  not  the  month  of  December ;  hence  they  are 
not  always  intermediate  between  the  average  farm  price  and  the 
English  import  value)  ;  (2)  the  Chicago  price  during  December  of 
eacli  year;-^  and  (3)  the  farm  price  for  Maine,  where  wheat  and 
maize  are  dearest.  This  last  is  interesting,  as  showing  how 
*•  remote  "  a  district  it  is.  Maine  now  produces  very  little  wheat, 
having  less  than  2.000  acres  under  that  cereal  (18,000  acres  in 
1870),  and  not  much  maize,  so  that  it  has  to  import  these  grains. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  farm  price  of  wheat  is  there  invariabl}', 
•until  1896,  higher  than  in  England,  while  that  of  maize  is  about 
equal  to  our  import  value  of  this  grain  ;  while  the  fall  in  price, 
v/hether  expressed  in  money  or  as  a  percentage,  has  been  greater 
than  in  this  country. 

These  tables  and  diagrams  bring  out  clearly  the  effect  which 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  move- 
ment as  a  factor  in  the  fall  of  the  prices  of  these  commodities^ ; 
and  the  figures,  more  particularly  those  for  maize,  leave  but  small 
margin  for  the  influence  of  "options"  and  gambling  in  farm 
produce,  wliich  are  often  alleged  to  be  the  ruin  of  agriculture  by 
depressing  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer.  The  system  of  dealing  in 
futures  practically  originated  dui^ng  the  early  seventies,  and  was 
completely  established  twenty  years  later.  Maize,  wheat,  and 
cotton  are,  above  all  others,  the  three  agricultural  products  in 
which  the  system  of  contracting  for  future  delivery  has  attained 
it  fullest  development.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  farm 
price  of  maize  in  the  great  corn  belt  not  fall  during  those  twenty 
years  ?  The  subsequent  decline  is,  as  already  noticed,  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  abundant  harvests."'  How  far  the  system  of 
contracting  for  future  delivery,  by  enabling  holders  of  commodities 
to  know  when  their  goods  will  be  wanted,  and  thus  facilitating  the 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand,  has  contributed  to  cheapen  rates 
of  transport  and  reduce  middlemen's  charges,  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  seems,  however,  clear  that  if,  as  theory  would 
indicate,  the  system  has  facilitated  the  regulation  of  the  supply,  it 
has  not  done  so  to  the  pi-ejudice  of  the  farmer.  Looking  at  the 
diagrams,  it  is  difficult  to   avoid  the  conclusion  that  under  the 

"  Years  ending  30th  June,  1871-1900. 

"  Figures  taken  from  the  Year-Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  higliest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  month  are  gi^nj  I  have 
taken  the  me:in  of  these  two  quotations. 

-^  Cf.  in  tliis  connection  more  especially  the  writings  of  ilr.  Edward  .Atkinson, 
of  New  York,  on  reductions  in  freights. 

'"  It  may  be  noted  also  that  during  the  forties  values  quite  as  low  as,  or  lower 
than,  those  of  the  present  day  are  recorded  in  Aldrich's  Return  of  Prices,  Wages, 
and  Transportaiion,  which  quotes  a  price  of  20 — 35  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  January,  1843,  and  even  of  15  cents  per  bushel  of  maize  at  the  same  period, 
at  Chicago.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  however,  what  these  quarterly  quotations 
are,  whether  averages  of  three  months  or  of  the  month  named,  or  the  price  of 
a  single  day,  altliough  the  grades  (corresponding  to  the  standards  now  in  force) 
arc  stated  clearly  enough. 
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preseut  conditions  of  trade  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  very 
materially  reduced,  while  the  price  received  by  favourably  situated 
producers  has  either  been  maintained,  as  in  the  case  of  maize,  or 
at  lea^t  has  not  sunk  below  a  level  Avhich  yields  a  reasonable  profit 
upon  tlie  outlay. 


T.\BLE 

1 . —  Wheat.     Prices  i)i  December  ; 

Cents  per 

BuslicL 

Year. 

Gazette 
Average. 

United 
Kingdom 
Imports. 

United 
States 
Exports 
(Vear). 

Chicago 
Price. 

United 

Sillies 

Farm 

Average. 

Si.v  Central 

States 
and  Farm 
Average. 

Ne1)raska 
Farm 
Price. 

Maine 
Farm- 
Price. 

1870.... 

157 

147 

129 

95 

104 

79 

04 

178 

'71.... 

168 

'54 

132 

109 

126 

106 

00 

180 

'72.... 

170 

163 

147 

'03 

124 

109 

78 

192 

'73.... 

185 

'73 

131 

lOI 

115 

93 

75 

390 

'74... 

134 

136 

143 

81 

94 

75 

60 

154 

'75.... 

139 

136 

112 

87 

100 

82 

64 

164 

'76.... 

150 

141 

124 

III 

104 

87 

73 

158 

'77.... 

155 

'56 

117 

106 

108 

91 

83 

16c 

78.... 

122 

127 

134 

83 

78 

59 

49 

13' 

'79.... 

140 

157  ■ 

107 

128 

111 

95 

84 

144 

1880.... 

132 

141 

125 

102 

95 

83 

73 

'47 

'81.... 

134    , 

'47 

111 

127 

119 

109 

97 

156 

'82.... 

125 

'-7 

119 

93 

88 

76 

G7 

140 

'83.... 

117 

IZl 

113 

97 

91 

8i 

70 

140 

'84.... 

93 

97 

107 

73 

65 

55 

42 

125 

'85.... 

92 

98 

86 

86 

77 

70 

57 

1=5 

'86.... 

100 

99 

87 

77 

0(» 

60 

47 

120- 

'87.... 

93 

95 

89 

77 

68 

6i 

53 

105. 

'88.... 

93 

106 

85 

101 

93 

88 

83 

I2C 

'89.... 

90 

98 

90 

79 

70 

63 

52 

100 

1890.... 

97 

103 

83 

90 

84 

81 

7(5 

"5 

'91.... 

113 

118 

93 

9' 

84 

78 

73 

no 

'92.... 

78 

86 

103 

71 

62 

57 

.50 

102 

'93.... 

80 

77 

80 

62 

54 

47 

40 

102 

♦94.... 

62 

67 

67 

58 

49 

47 

49 

79 

'95... 

75 

\       72 

58 

59 

51 

47 

40 

82 

'96.... 

95 

i       '>5 

65 

84 

73 

66 

58 

84 

'97.... 

102 

10^5 

75 

101 

81 

78 

69 

106 

'98.... 

81 

1       89 

98 

66 

58 

54 

47 

89 

'99... 

77 

1       ^^ 

75 

1 

67 

58 

56 

49 

91 
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Table  2 

—MaL.^. 

Prices  in  December  ;  Cents  per  Bushel 

United 

United 

United     !           Si.x 

Iowa 

Maim: 

States 

Chicago 

Slates 

Central  States 

Year. 

Kingdom 

Exports 

Price. 

Farm 

Farm 

Farm 

Farm 

Imports. 

(Year). 

Average. 

Average. 

Price. 

Price. 

1870... 

94 

93 

50 

';'; 

41 

34 

114 

'71.... 

99 

76 

38 

48 

30 

2  ^ 

98 

'72.... 

87 

70 

28 

40 

24 

18 

94 

'73.... 

107 

6z 

45 

49 

33 

31 

91 

'74.... 

114 

7- 

70 

65 

65 

43 

113 

'75.... 

97 

8"^ 

44 

4- 

29 

27 

96 

'76... 

80 

67 

42 

57 

28 

25 

79 

'77.... 

89 

59 

45 

36 

26 

2"^ 

78 

'78.... 

71 

56 

31 

32 

22 

16 

65 

'79.... 

84 

47 

41 

38 

27 

24 

76 

1880.... 

81 

54 

39 

40                 32 

26 

77 

'81.... 

86 

55 

61 

64                54 

44 

91 

'82.... 

100 

67 

55 

48 

40 

38 

92 

'83.... 

79 

68 

59 

42 

33 

32 

82 

'84.... 

72 

61 

37 

36 

26 

75 

'85.... 

67 

54 

49 

33 

25 

24 

70 

'86.... 

65 

50 

37 

37 

29 

30 

67 

'87.... 

70 

48 

49 

44 

38 

35 

68 

'88.... 

70 

55 

35 

34 

27 

24 

75 

'89.... 

GO 

47 

32 

28 

21 

19 

57 

1890.... 

69 

4- 

50 

51 

46 

41 

74 

'91.... 

86 

57 

49 

41 

34 

30 

80 

'92.... 

63 

SS 

41 

39 

34 

3  2 

67 

'93... 

61 

53 

35 

37 

30 

27 

62 

'94,... 

65 

46 

46 

46 

42 

45 

72 

'95.... 

52 

53 

26 

25 

20 

18 

54 

'96.... 

48 

38 

23 

17 

14 

47 

'97... 

48 

31 

26 

:6 

20 

i        '^ 

47 

'98... 

55 

36 

36 

29 

25 

23 

48 

'99... 

52 

40 

31 

30 

26 

'        23 

50 

V. — Progress  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
By  a  CoLOxiAL  Contributor. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  Federation  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  is  at  last  ^m  fait  accompli,  the  past  and 
future  progress  of  those  colonies  may  be  expected  to  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Years  ago  it  was  the  fashion 
with  the  dominant  school  of  home  politicians  to  regard  the  colonies 
as  a  nuisance  ;  and  if  these  same  colonies  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  "cut  the  painter,"  as  the  phrase  then  went,  i.e.,  to  throw 
off  the  sovereignty  of  the  old  country,  and  set  up  housekeeping  for 
themselves,  these  politicians  would  probably  not  have  interposed  a 
s-ingle  objection,  but  would  rather  have  thought  it  a  good  riddance. 
It  was  constantly  asserted  at  that  time  that  the  colonies  were  a 
drain  upon  the  mother  country,  without  conferring  any  compen- 
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satinj?  advantage.  But  since  then  the  tide  has  happily  turned. 
The  British  public  has  conie  to  .see  that  the  benefits  have  not  all 
been  on  one  side ;  that  the  colonies  are  carrying  on  a  large  and 
increasing  trade  with  the  old  laud  ;  and  that  they  offer  a  wide 
field  for  the  investment  of  British  capital,  secure  from  the  risks 
of  war  and  foreign  complications.  The  representation  of  the 
various  dependencies  of  the  crown  at  the  Queen's  jubilee  tended 
greatly  to  this  I'esult,  and  the  spontaneous  offers  of  help  in  the 
present  Soutli  African  war  have  drawn  still  closer  the  bonds 
between  the  old  mother  and  her  children. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  of  this  Paper  it  is  proposed,  first,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia 
as  a  whole,  and  then  to  see  what  part  in  it  each  member  of  the 
o-roup  has  played.  And  in  doing  this  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  able  Government  Statistician  of  New 
South  Wales,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  publication 
entitled,  Sfatistics  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1861  to  1898. 

First,  then,  for  the  colonies  in  the  general.  Dropping  fractions, 
and  taking  the  nearest  whole  number,  we  find  that  between  1861 
and  1898  the  population  increased  by  266  per  cent. ;  the  shipping 
(inwards  and  outwards)  by  672  per  cent.  ;  the  imports  by  157  per 
cent. ;  the  exports  by  208  per  cent. ;  the  total  sea-borne  trade  by 
182  per  cent.  ;  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  by  191  per  cent.  ; 
the  public  (or  State)  revenue  by  419  and  the  expenditure  by 
243  per  cent.;  while  the  State  debt  increased  by  1,904  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  debt  as  compared  with  that  of  the  revenue 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  excessive;  but  we  must  take  into  con- 
sidex-ation  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans  were  contracted,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  population  is 
spread.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  increase  on  the 
debt  was  1,904  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  the  mileage  of  railways 
open  for  traffic  was  6,037  per  cent.  The  State  debt  of  the  seven 
Australasian  colonies  (which  might,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  called 
"  The  Southern  Heptarchy  ")  in  1861  was  nearly  12  millions,  and 
in  1899  nearly  238^  millions.  The  debt  in  the  latter  year  was 
about  equal  to  7*3  times  the  revenue,  from  ordinary  sources,  of 
that  year.  About  60  per  cent,  of  t.he  debt  appears  to  have  been 
raised  for  the  construction  of  railways,  and  tlierefore  for  the 
development  of  the  colonies,  and  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  number  of  sheep  increased  by  323  per  cent.,  and  the 
quantity  of  wool  by  680  per  cent.  The  production  of  wool 
therefore  increased  in  a  greater  ratio — more  than  double — than 
the  sheep,  more  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed.  For  this  purpose  21,063  ^^^^  sheep,  valued  at 
114.750/.  were  exported  from  Tasmania  to  the  other  colonies  in 
the  five  years  1894  to  1898. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  do  not  differ  greatly  in  the 
rate  of  increase,  which  was  191  per  cent.,  from  the  general 
exports. 

The    export    of    wool   from   all   the    seven    colonies    (imports 
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beine:  deducted)  amounted  in  1861  to  84,636,800  lbs.,  and  in  1898 
to  660,612,993  lbs.  In  tlie  same  period  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  same  colonies  increased  from  23,741,706  to  100,463,502. 

The  value  of  minerals  produced  in  1898  is  returned  as 
18,216,357/.;  and  the  total  value  (ns  far  as  could  be  ascertained) 
up  to  and  including  that  year,  537,841,983/.,  of  Avhich  gold  contri- 
buted approximately  412  millions,  silver  and  silver-lead  29  millions, 
copper  29  millions,  and  tin  18  millions. 

The  working  of  the  rich  "  reefs  "  of  Western  Australia,  and  of 
the  immense  deposits  of  copper,  silver-lead,  and  tin  ore  on  the 
west  coast  and  other  parts  of  Tasmania,  and  of  the  metalliferous 
beds  and  banks  of  rivers  in  most  of  the  colonies  by  means  of 
di'edg'ing  and  sluicing,  to  which  attention  has  lately  begun  to  be 
turned,  must  in  a  short  time  greatly  augment  the  output  of  the 
mines. 

Agriculture  may  be  gauged  by  the  area  of  land  in  ci'op,  the 
increase  of  which  in  the  period  was  at  the  rate  of  676  per  cent. 

The  telegraphs  progressed  in  the  period  1871  to  1898  at  the 
rate  of  264  per  cent. 

Mr.  Coghlan's  publication  does  not  give  us  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  transactions  of  the  banks  of  i.ssue  for  the  period,  but 
their  total  liabilities  at  the  middle  of  1899  are  set  down  as 
104,757,150/.,  and  the  assets  as  130,686,242/.  The  aggregate 
deposits  in  these  banks  at  that  date  amounted  to  more  than 
99j  millions. 

The  savings  banks,  as  between  1871  and  1898,  showed  increases 
in  the  number  of  depositors  of  81 1  per  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  of 
deposits  of  766  per  cent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  colonies  possessed  between  them 
the  immense  area  of  3  millions  of  square  miles,  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  British  North  America,  and  more  than  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  British  India,  with  its  (say)  250  millions  of  people.  As 
regards  size,  therefore,  Australasia  is,  next  to  Canada,  the  largest 
of  the  British  possessions. 

Having"  thus  taken  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  as  a  whole,  it  remains  to  see  what  advance 
each  member  of  the  group  has  made  in  the  same  period. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  I  shall  present  the  actual 
figures  first,  and  the  percentages,  calculated  from  them,  afterwards 
in  a  separate  form. 

1.  Popidation. 

Beginning  with  population,  Ave  find  that  that  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1861  was  348,546,  and  in  1898,  1,346,240,  the  increase 
being  997,694,  very  nearly  a  million  in  the  thirty-eight  years. 

In  Victoria  the  population  in  1861  Avas  537,847,  and  in  1898, 
1,175,463,  the  increase  being  637,616. 

Queensland  Avas  not  made  an  independent  colony  till  1859,  and 
its  beginnings  Avere  small.  The  population,  which  in  1870  was 
115,567,  had  groAvn  to  498,523  in  1898,  an  increase  of  382,956. 

South  Australia  in  1861  had  a  population  of  124,112,  AA'hich, 
at  the  end  of  1898  had  increased  to  367,800,  the  gain  being 
243,688. 
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The  progress  of  Western  Australia  in  late  years  has  been 
]>lieuomenal.  In  1861  there  were  only  15,227  persons  within  iIjs 
vast  territoi'ies, — for  it  is  the  most  exteusive  of  all  the  Austral- 
asian eolonies, — comprising  975,920  square  miles.  So  late  as  1890 
the  population  was  only  46.290;  but  the  discover}^  subsequently 
of  aui'iferous  lodes  of  exceptional  richness  brought  such  a  large 
accession,  that  in  1898  it  had  jumped  up  to  168,129,  the  gain 
being  i  52.902. 

Tasmania  in  1S61  had  a  population  of  87,775,  which  by  1898 
had  reached  177,340,  the  inci-ement  being  89,565. 

The  pi'ogress  of  New  Zealand  was  notable,  the  numbers  being, 
in  18G1,  79,711,  and  in  1898,  743,463. 


2.   Shipping. 

Taking  next  shipping,  inwards  and  outwards,  it  is  found  that 
tlie  tonnnsi'e  was — 


Colony. 

For  1861. 

For  1898. 

Increase. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania     

Toils. 
745,696 
1,090,002 
1 17,407 -« 
199,331 
1 1  5.256 
230,218 
403.336 

Tons. 
6,919,928 

4-956.737 
1,198,319 
3,667,526 
2,389,626 

1.15^.993 
1,53 '.048 

Tous. 
6,174,232 
3,866,735 
1,080,912 
3.468,195 
2,274.370 

92«,775 
1,127,712 

Xew  Zealand 

8.  Imports. 

The   total    imports   into  the  different  colonies   between    1861 
and  1898,  and  the  numerical  increases,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Colon  T. 


For  1861. 


New  South  Wales 6,604,069 

Victoria  13,532,452 

Queensland ;  1,562,665 

SoutJi  Australia 1,976,018 

Western  Australia 147,913 

Ta.smania    954,517 

New  Zealand  2,493,81 1 


For  1898. 

£ 

24.453.560 

16,768,904 

6,007,266 

6,298,765 

5'24'.965 
1 ,650,018 
8,230,600 


Increase. 


£ 

17,849,491 

3,236,452 

4,444.601 

4,322,747 

5,094,052 

695,501 

5.736,789 


-"  Tlic  years  prior  to  1S71  hardly  afford  a  fair  coniparibOii,  and  this  year  has 
thcrefcjre  been  taken  generally  as  the  starting  point. 
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Colony, 


For  1861. 


For  1898. 


Increase. 


New  South  Wales 


6, 609, .1-6 1 


Victoria  I     13,828,606 


£  I  £ 

27,648,117  !  21,038,656 
15,872,246   2,043,640 


The  diiference  between  these  two  colonies  of  the  group  is 
very  striking.  In  1861  the  exports  of  Victoria  (as  also  the 
imports)  Avere  more  than  double  those  of  N^ew  South  Wales ; 
by  1898  they  had  fallen  a  long  way  behind. 


Queensland |      2 ,760,045 


South  Australia 
Western  Australia. 


2,032,311 
95.789 


10,856,127    j      8,096,082 

6,978>370''       4^946,059 
4,960,006  4,864,217 


The  amount  in  1898  was  therefore  nearly  fifty-two  times  that 
of  1861. 


Tasmania     905,463 

]S'ew  Zealand  1.370,247 


1,803,369 
10.517,955 


897,906 
9,147,708 


The   exports,   as   between  these  dates,  increased   by   between 
seven-  and  eight-fold. 

5.  Agriculture. 

Agriculture,   as  has    been   said,   may  be  gauged   by   the   area 
under  crop. 


Colony. 


For  1861. 


For  1898-99. 


\          Acres.  i  Acres. 

Xew  South  Wales |  265,389  |  2,206,500 

Victoria  |  410,406  '  3,210,445 

Queensland 1         59,969""  !  3^3'i59 

South  Australia |  400,717  |  2,211,814 

Western  Australia i         24,705  1  171,164 

Tasmania     I  163,385  258,542 

New  Zealand  I         68,506  1  1,964,022 


Increase. 


Acres. 
1,941,111 
2,800,039 

303,190 
1,81  1,097 

146,459 

95.157 
1,895,516 


6.  Railways  artel  Telegraphs. 

In  1861,  in  all  the  colonies,  there  were  only  243  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic.     By  1898-99  these  had  increased  to  14,913  rniles. 

-*  Of  tills  sum  1,931,249?.  was  the  value  of  external  products,  principally  from 
the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  conveyed  to  and  shipped  from  South  Australian  ports. 
3"  For  1871,  information  for"l861  not  beins  available. 
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In  the  former  year  only  three  of  the  colonies  (New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia)  were  possessed  of  these  con- 
veniences. In  1871  they  were  to  be  found  in  all  except  Western 
Australia.      Starting  therefore  from  that  date  there  were — 

Mileage  of  Railways  Open. 


Colony. 

For  1871. 

For  1898-99. 

Increase. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Miles. 

358 
276 
218 

'33 

92* 

45 
105 

Miles. 

2,79J 

3,143 

2,475 
1,889 

1,850 

508 

2,257 

Miles. 

2,433 

2,867 

2,257 
•,756 
1,758 
463 
2.1  52 

(Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania     

New  Zealand 

*  For  the  Tear  1881. 


Between   about  1871   and  1898  the  mileage  of  telegraph   line.« 
in  the  seven  colonies  increased  from  13,773  to  49,992. 

7.   State  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


Colony. 


For  1861. 


For  1898-99. 


Increase. 


New  South  Wales- 
Revenue  

Expenditure^'.... 

Victoria — 

Revenue  

Expenditure    .... 

Queensland — 

Revenue 

Expenditure    

South  Australia — 

Revenue 

Expenditure    

Western  Australia- 
Revenue  

Expenditure    

Tasmania — 

Revenue 

Expenditure    

New  Zealand — 

Revenue 

Expenditure    


[,421,831 

[,540,005 

5,952,101 
;, 092, 02 1 

799,005'' 
787,555-" 

558,587 
482,951 

67,261  "- 
98,248  « 

256,958 
324,447 

[,342,116* 
931,768'^ 


£ 
9,754,185 
9,734,4'7 

7,378,842 

7,027,415 

4,174,086 
4,024,170 

2,731,208 
2,777,614 

2,478,81 1 
2,539,358 

908,223 
830,168 

5,258,228 
4,858,511 


£ 

8,332,354- 
8,194,41 2 

4,426,741' 
3.935,394 

3,375,081' 
3,236,615 

2,172,62  F 
2,294,663 

2,411,550 
2 ,  44 1 , 1  I  O 

651,265 

505,721 

4,566,764 
3,926,743 


*  The  revenue  of  New  Zealand  in  18G1  was  691,464/^. 

^'   Exiienditui'e  from  loans  in  all  ciises  c.xchuled. 

'^  For  1571,  inforniiition  for  18fll  not  being  aviiihible. 
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8.    S(atp  f)cJ>f. 
The  State  debts  of  the  individual  Colonies  were  as  follows  :- 


Culoiiy. 


FovlSr,]. 


For  1S()9. 


luereasf. 


New  Sonth  Wales  . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania     

New  Zealand 


£ 
4.017,630 
6,345,060 

4,047,850^ 
866,500 
5 1 1, 000 ■' 

1,315,200'' 
600,761 


£ 
63,761,666 

50,379,277 

33^59^.414 
24,916,310 
10,488,363 
8,412,904 
46,938,006 


£ 
59.744,036 
44,034,217 
29,550,564 
24,049,810 

9.977,363 

7,097,704 

46,337,245 


As  to  the  amount  per  head  in  1899,  South  Australia  had  the 
largest,  67/.  9.?.  Sd.,  Queensland  corning  very  near  with  66/.  2s.  gcL. 
New  Zealand  with  62/.  i8s.  ml.,  and  AVestern  Australia  with 
62Z.  5.^.  id.,  being  not  far  behind,  the  three  remaining  colonies, 
Tasmania  (47/.  8s.  gd.),  New  South  Wales  (46/.  19s.  8fZ.),  and 
Victoria  (42Z.  16s.  2d.),  keeping  their  indebtedness  to  between 
40/.  and  50/.  per  head. 

9.   Savings  Banks. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks,  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  deposits  as  between  the  years  1871  and  1898-99,  is 
shown  to  have  been  as  under : — 


Colony. 


For  1871.^-' 


For  1898-99. 


New  South  Wales — 

Depositors   

Deposits 

Victoria — 

Depositors   

Deposits  I, [17,761/. 

Queensland — 

Depositor.s  

Deposits 

South  Australia — 

Depositors  

Deposits 

Western  Australia — 

Depositors  

Deposits  

Tasmania — 

Depositors  

Deposits  217,413/ 

New  Zealand —  1 

Depositors  '  14,275 

Deposits  [       454,966/ 


24,379 
945,915/. 

45,819 


6,769 
407.J34^- 

14,270 
517,000/. 

1,062 
15,5^3''- 

8,500 


242,365 
9.480,944'- 

355.619 

8,517,005/. 

76,011 
3,171,047/. 

109,968 
3,080,514/. 

28,754 
1,063,310/. 

36,619 

7«8,i25/. 

199,464 
5,746,887/. 


Increase. 


217,986 
8,535,029/- 

309,800 
7,399.244/- 

69,242 
2,763,913/- 

95.698 
2,563,514/- 

27,692 
1,047,727/. 

28,119 
570,712/. 

185,189 
5,291,921/. 


^'  For  1S71,  iut'oruKitioii  for  1861  not  be'ni^  available. 


3'  For  1881. 
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The  piecedinq-  tables  have  shown  the  actual  figures  for  the 
fii'st  and  last  years  of  the  period  in  each  case,  and  the  difference 
between  them,  being  the  increase  in  the  whole  period. 

The  increases  may  be  better  compared  by  reducing  tbem  to  a 
common  standard  ;  and  this  has  been  done  for  each  of  the  colonies, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  foliowino:. 


1.  Population. 

Increase 

per  Cent., 

1860-98. 

New  South  Wales 286-25 

Yic'toria  ^^^'5S 

Queenslaud  (from  1870).  33 r3 7 

South  Austraha 1 96*34 

Western    ,,        i,oo4.'i5 

Tasmania    102*03 

New  Zealand 832*69 


2.  Shipping,  Imoards  and  Outivai'dg 

Increase 
per  Cent., 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  (from  1871). 

South  Australia-*' 

Western    ,,         

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 


1861-88. 
827-98 
3.S4"74 
920-64 

i,739'89 

i>973"3- 

403 '43 

279'59 


3.  Imports. 

Iiicrciise 

per  Cent., 

J  861-98. 

New  South  Wales 270-28 

Victoria -3'9- 

Queenslaud  (froip  1871).  -84-42 

South  Australia 218-76 

Western    ,,         3,4.43-95 

Tasmania    72-86 

New  Zealand 230-04 


4.  Exports. 

Increase 

iM-r  Cent., 

.501-98. 

New  South  Wales 318*31 

Victoria  14*78 

Queensland  (from  1871).  293*33 

South  Australia 243*37 

Western    ,,         5,078*05 

Tasmania    99'i6 

New  Zealand 667*59 


4a.  Exports  of  Domestic  Produce. 


4b.  Total  Sea-Borne  Trade. 


Increase 
per  Ceut., 

1861-98. 

Increase 

per  Cent. 

1861-98. 

New  South  Wales 

New  South  Wales 

294'30 

19*27 

290*11 

Victoria 

iri6 

Victoria 

Queensland  (from  1871). 

335'34 

Queensland  (from  1871). 

vSouth  Australia 

45'04 
4.974' 1 3 

io.^*2'; 

South  Australia    

231-24 

4,086-25 

85-67 

Western    ,,        

Western    ,,         

Tasmania    

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 670-95  New  Zealand 385*20 

5.  Agriculture:  Area  in  Crop. 

Increase  per  Cent., 
1861—1898-99. 

New  South  Wales  731-42 

Victoria 682*26 

Queensland  (from  1871)     505-58 

South  Australia    451-96 

Western    „           592*83 

Tasmania 58*37 

New  Zealand    2,766*93 


^  Traffic  from  Broken  Hill  i\Iines  goes  to  South  Australian  ports. 
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6.    L'aiiicaijs  and  Teleirraphs. 

It  lui.s  not  been  tliought  necessary  to  calculate  the  rate  of 
increase  for  each  separate  colony.  For  the  whole  gi-oup  the  rates 
per  cent,  for  the  period  from  1861  to  1898  wei-e — 

Kiiilways    6,c57'oo       |       Telegraphs 26+-02 

Xothiiio-  perhaps  could  better  evidence  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  Australasian  colonies  than  this  increase  of  moi-e  than  6,ooo  per 
cent,  in  the  milcaore  of  railways  constructed  in  about  thirty-eight 
years;  and  yet  this  is  only  a  very  small  pai-t  of  the  work  which 
has  yet  to  be  done  to  open  up  these  immense  territories. 

7.  State  Iiei-ennc  and  Expenditure. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  (from  1871) 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania     

New  Zealand  


Increase 

Per  Ceut. 

Reveuue. 

Expenditure. 

5S6-03 

<;32-IO 

149-95 

iz7-i7 

422-40 

410-97 

388-95 

475'i2 

3o85-36 

2484-64 

253-45 

15.5-87 

660-45 

421-43* 

From  1S71.     Expenditure  for  1861  not  stated. 


8.  State  Debt. 


Iiirrease 

per  Cent., 

lbGl-99. 


New  South  Wales  i, 487-05 

Victoria    694*00 

Queensland  (from  1871)    ....  730'o3 

South  Australia  2,769-13 


Increase 
per  Cent.' 
1361-99. 

Western    Australia  (from  1 

1881) I     ''95^52 

Tasmania  (from  1871)    539'67 

New  Zealand    7)7I3'09 


I).   S'/riju/a  Banls. 


Increase  per  Cent.,  1871—1898-99. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western    „         

Tasmania     

New  Zealand  


On  Depositors. 

Oi!  Deposits. 

894-15 

90--34 

676-13 

661-97 

1,022-92 

678-87 

670-62 

495-84 

2,607-53 

6,7-3'52 

330-81 

262-50 

1.297-29 

i,i63T4 
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Takinof    the  peven  colonies  as   a  wbole,   the  rates   of   increase 
under  the  following  heads  between  1861''"  and  1898  were  these : — 

Per  Cent. 

Population    ;66'58 

Shipping,  inwards  and  out-  "1        5 -  -,  • ,  c 

wards / 

Imports,  general  i57'34 


Exports,       „         ;o7'-6 

,,         domestic  produce....  i9i"44 

Total  sea-borne  trade  iSi'oi 

Land  in  crop 67647 

Xumber  of  sheep 3 -5' 15 


I'cr  Cent. 

Wool  produced ^^^o'fj 

Railways  :    miles  open   for  T     , 

traffic^'' /    0,o:,7-O4 

Telegraplis.  land  :  miles  of  1 
line  (187P*'-98).... J 


;6+-05 

State  revenue    4i8"6o 

,,     expenditure -45'43 

,,     debt i,904':3 

Savings  banks  :  depositors....  8ir4i 
„  deposits 766"43 


It  "will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  most  important,  after  India,  of  the 
British  possessions.  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  per 
cent,  in  t"wo  periods,  the  one  of  twenty-eight  years,  from  1868  to 
1895,  taken  principally  from  the  Statistical  Year-Boole  of  Canada, 
the  other  of  fifteen  years,  from  1884  to  1898,  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  those  years.  In 
making  the  calculations  the  last  three  figures  were  omitted.  The 
figures  will  therefore  not  be  so  minutely  accurate  as  those  in  the 
preceding  tables : — 

Increase  per  Cent. 


Population  (1881-98)    

Shipping 

Imports  

Exports   

Total  trade 

State  revenue 

,,     expenditure  

,,     debt  

Railways  :  miles  in  operation 
Savings  banks  deposits 


1868-95 

1884-98 

(Twenfy-eiiilit  Years). 

(Fifteen  Years). 

— 

ZI-I4 

154-15 

47'50 

5081 

'5'30 

97-40 

-0-5; 

71-29 

39-82 

148-23 

i4'97 

182-75 

-S'i3 

241-82* 

43'07 

229-96t 

], 038-37 

— 

*  1875-98. 


t  1S75-9.: 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  item  except  deposits  in  .savings 
banks,  the  rate  of  progress  was  very  much  greater  in  the  southern 
colonies ;  in  fact  it  appears  that  in  those  colonies  it  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Queen's  vast  dominions.     And  when 

^  This  not  quite  statistically  accurate,  since,  as  the  author  himself  has  told  us, 
lie  is  working  in  some  cases,  not  from  tlie  figures  of  18G1  (tliey  not  in  all  cases 
being  available),  but  from  those  of  1871,  and  even  in  one  or  two  cases  of  1881. 
The  point,  however,  makes  against  and  not  in  favour  of  his  case. —  Ed. 

'•  In  1861  there  were  only  243  miles  open,  and  in  only  three  colonies.  In 
1871  there  were  railways  in  all  the  colonies  except  Western  Australia,  the  increase 
from  that  dnte  being  1,213-92. 
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all  tlie  obstacles  to  freedom  of  interchange  "which  have  hitherto 
impeded  their  development  are  removed  by  federation,  and  each  can 
produce  those  thinfjs  for  which  it  is  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  can 
seek  a  market  for  them  among  a  people  numbering  four  and  a  half 
millions,  who  can  say  to  what  height  of  further  prosperity  they 
may  not  attain  in  the  next  qnarter  of  a  century?  And  when  South 
Africa  is  pacified  and  brought  under  a  just  government,  its  several 
States  will,  no  doubt,  be  federated.  Then  the  four  great  divisions, 
India,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  will  form  such  a 
Colonial  Empire  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen — an  empire  bound 
to  the  sovereign  State  not  by  despotic  power,  but  by  the  natural 
affection  of  children  for  an  honoured  parent,  and  by  the  strong  ties 
of  mutual  help  and  advantage. 

There  is  one  other  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  their  collective  statistics  as 
fully  as  could  be  wished,  but  which  is  of  immense  importance, — 
namely,  the  mining  industry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  is  derived  from  these  colonies.  The 
value  of  minerals  pi'oduced  by  them  in  1898,  as  appears  from 
Mr.  Coghlan's  figures,  was,  in  round  numbers,  i8^  millions,  to 
which  gold  contributed  nearly  13  millions,  and  silver  2  millions. 
Their  total  mineral  output  to  the  end  of  the  year  1898,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  valued  at  nearly  538  millions  sterling,  the 
yield  of  gold  being  412^  millions,  of  silver  29 j  millions,  of  copper 
18  millions,  and  of  coal  445-  millions.  Victoria,  with  its  251 
millions  worth,  has  been  the  chief  producer  of  gold ;  but  Western 
Austi'alia,  with  its  enormous  territory  yet  to  be  exploited,  and  its 
already  discovered  "reefs,"  some  of  them  phenomenally  rich,  will 
probably  in  a  few  years  have  attained  a  foremost  place  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  gold. 

There  is  a  field  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  provided  it  is  judiciously 
applied.  What  has  done  much  harm  to  the  mining  interest  is  the 
overloading  of  companies  by  nominal  capital  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  promoters.  This  system  has  had  the  effect  of  disgusting  bond 
-fide  investors,  and  bringing  discredit  on  mining  as  a  means  of 
employing  capital.  In  my  own  colony  of  Tasmania  there  are 
numerous  deposits  of  ore  of  different  kinds,  often  very  wide, 
though  of  comj)aratively  low  grade,  which  would  abundantly 
repay  the  capitalist  for  an  adequate  outlay.  In  the  Mount  Lyell 
district  alone  the  value  of  ore  already  discovered  is  reckoned  by 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds;  and  concealed  under  the  dense  forests, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Reid,  Tyndale,  Darwin,  Jukes, 
Zeehan,  and  Dundas,  equally  valuable  deposits  may  be  found  to 
exist.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  or  to  place  any  limit  to  what 
the  wealth  of  the  western  district  of  Tasmania  may  ultimately  be. 
Besides  these  mineral  treasures,  there  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony  millions  of  tons  of  the  purest  iron  ore,  to  which  some 
degree  of  attention  is  now  being  directed.  In  the  development  of 
our  mines  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  to  the  common  advantage  of 
both  promoters  and  shareholders. 
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VI. — AgriculUircd  Returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1900.     Acreage  under  Crops  and 
1900,  and  4th  June,  1899,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain; 


Total  area  of  laud  aud  water* 


Total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  •> . 

Corn  Crops — 

Wheat 

Barlev  or  here  

Oats  ' 

Rye 

Beans 

Pens    


Total 


Green  Crops — 

Potatoes 

Turui])s  and  swedes 

Mancrold 

Cal)l)a^'e.  kohl-rabi,  and  rape. 

Vetclics  or  tares   

Other  green  crops    


Total 


Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation — 

For  liay 

Not  for  liay   


Total 


Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation — •> 

For  hay  

Not  for  hay   


Total 


Flax 

Hops   

Small  fruit.. 
Bare  lallow 


Horses  used  solely  for  agricultures  . 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  above 

Under  1  year 


Total  of  horses . 


Cowe  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle— 

2  years  and  above 

1  \ear  and  under  -  

L'ndur  1  vear 


England. 


1900. 


Acres. 
52,549,019 


24,713,790 


5,699,316 


1899. 


Acres. 
:52,549,U19 


24.735,961 


1.899.827 

1,C35,G:54 

1,781,649 

■iS,951 

234,528 

159,887 

5,755,476 


1,160,391 
401,913 
177,857 
166,718 
138,562 

2,442,377 


1,598,566 
1,169,472 


2,768,038 


.3,776,473 
9,615,404 

13,391,877 


2,409,956 


1,622,603 
1,184,007 


2,806,610 


457 

51,308 

66,749 

293,668 


3,753,867 
9,570,293 

13,324,160 


465 

51,843 

64-,867 

322,584 


No. 

834,063 

224,284 
93,974 

1,152,321 


Xo. 
839,345 


230,547 
93,920 


1,163,812 


1,899,623   1,945,677 


1,036,052  1,007,770 

990,006  931,927 

923,017  956,478 

Total  of  cattle  4,848,698  J  4,841,852 


Ewe.'  kept  for  breeding 
Other  sheep— 

1  year  aud  above 

Under  1  year 


6,011,818 

.3,454,142 
6,,378,753 


6,096,168 

3,489,128 
6,676,121 


Totalof  sheep  ,  15,844,713    116,261,417 


Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigB 


Total  of  pigs  , 


279,782 
1,741,640 


2,021,422 


317,041 
1,908,379 


Wales. 


1900. 


Acres. 

4,774,6iS 


2,824,350 


51,654 

105,04b 

216,447 

1,464 

1,288 

1,542 


377,443 


33,225 
62,981 
9,842 
3,848 
1,545 
1,049 


112,490 


1899. 


Acres. 

4,774,618 


2,823,456 


105.97s 

220,233 

1,62.5 

1.-338 

1,665 


384,737 


32.9S2 
66.836 
8,865 
3,579 
1,531 
1,041 


114,824 


196,992 
199,690 


396,682 


198,046 
196,641 


394,687 


464,870 
1,464,175 


1,929,045 


1,109 
7.562 


A"o. 

90,955 

40,863 
21,466 

153,284 


287,014 

92,806 

185,555 
193,01 1 

758,386 


1,360,245 

874,674 
1,197,597 

3,432,516 


36,1.30 
191,967 


228,097 


457,173 
1,462,437 


1.919,610 


1,106 

8.+82 


No. 
91,097 


41.635 
21,242 


1.53,974 


285,791 

86,550 
16^,195 
195,146 


730,691 


1,332,756 

8i)4,906 
1,228,695 

3,416,357 


40,884 
217,270 

258,154 


Scotland. 


1900. 


1899. 


Acres.     .\eres 
19,458,416  119,458,416 


4,899,251.   4,897,690 


48,832 

240,195 

949,128 

5,998 

13,124 

1,372 


47,256 
240,496 
957,873 
6,660 
13,190 
1,199 


1,258,649  I  1,206,674 


126,985 

470,277 

1,785 

12,967 

9,831 

2,478 


625,255  I   0^^,323 


131, 2CO 
465,2.34 

2,66r 

I3,97'~* 
9,68S 
2,494 


406,223    394,234 
1,188,215   1,212,420 


1,594,438   1,606,654 


131, 75'^ 
',276,357 


1,408,113 


128,045 
1,258,932 


1,386,977 


5.922 
6,878 


5,553 
7.508 


No. 

153,353 


30,330 
10,855 


1^,5.38 


434,264 

243,674 
285,247 
234,901 


1,198,086 


No. 
154,953 

32,444 
11,447 


198,844 


4;i9,789 

246,984 
287,389 
24:1,015 


1,217,177 


2,978,263  I  3,031,913 


i,6.35,o=;3 
2,701,681 


1,696,566 
2,832,.50l 


7,314,997   7,560,980 


16,609 
115,804 

132,413 


17,986 
122,253 

140,239 


Not  including  foreshore  iind  tidal  water.  >>  Not  including  mountain  aud  licatli  laud. 

Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  liislructiuri  (or  Ireland. 
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7rass;  and  Number  of  Jlorses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  as  returned  upon  the  5th  Junej 
with  Particulars  for  Ireland,  and  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Greal  Britain. 

Ireland. 

UiiitfU  KiiiK-Joiii, 
iiichuling  Isle  ol'  Jlan 
niul  Channel  Islands. 

Total  area  of  land  and  water" 

Total  acreage  under  crops  and  •jrass'' 

Corn  Crops — 
Wheal 

Barley  or  here 
Oats 
Kye 
Beans 
Peas 

Total 

Green  Crops — 
Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold 

Cahhage,  kohl-rahi,  and  rape 
Vetches  or  lares 
Other  green  crops 

Total 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rot; 
For  hay 
Kot  for  hay 

Total 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  hro 
in  rotation — ^ 
For  hay 
iS'ot  for  hay 

Total 

Flax 
Hops 

Small  fruit 
Bare  fallow 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture « 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  above 
Under  1  year 

Total  of  liorses 

Cows  and  lieifers  in  milk  or  in  calE 
Other  cattle— 

2  year.s  and  above 

1  year  and  under  2 
Under  1  year 

Total  of  cattle 

TEwes  kept  for  hreediug 
i.  Other  sheep — 
L     1  year  and  above 
Under  1  year 

Total  of  sheep 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Otlier  pigs 

Total  of  pigs 

190O.            1899. 

1900.  c 

1899. 

1900. 

1699. 

Acres.          Acres. 

56,782,053   56,783,053 

Acres. 

20,706,258 

Acres. 

20,706,258 

Acres. 

77,681,644 

Acres. 
77,681,644 

32,437-386  1  32,457,107 

15,229,017 

15,215,357 

47,789,444 

47,795,270 

1,845.042 

i,9qo265 

3,026,088 

5.3.564 

263240 

157.209 

2,000,981 

1,982,108 

2,959,755 

52,236 

249,056 

162,751 

53,797 

174,184 

1,104,848 

11,410 

2,296 

443    1 

.51,859 

169,660 

1,135,675 

12,111 

1,988 

426 

1,901,014 

2,172,140 

4,i45,'>33 

65,047 

265,742 

157,815 

2,055,283 

2,159,396 

4,109,964 

64,440 

251.191 

163,325 

7.335-4C8 

7,406,887 

1,346,97s 

1,371,719 

8,707,391 

8,803,599 

561.361 
i,os(s,co(.') 
414416 
i95.t'i>3 
'77.95' 
142,105 

547,682 
1,740,993 
373,942 
173,036 
185,891 
127,559 

654413 
297,895 
68,838* 
47,071  ' 

3,382 
27,272 

662,898 

301,455 

62.714<' 

46,057  ' 

3.541 

25,326 

1,227,569 
1,994,421 
484,050 
242,967 
181,679 
171,088 

1,222,614 
2,050,422 
437,307 
219,283 
189,769 
154.668 

3,180,122 

3,149,103 

1,098,871 

1,101,991 

4,301,774 

4,274,063 

2,201,781 
2.557,377 

2,214,883 
2,593,068 

607,367 
610,642 

624,118 
627,144 

2,822,418 
3,201,899 

2,852,544 
3,253,288 

6,105,832 

lion — 

4,759.158 

4,607,951 

1,218,009 

1,251,262 

6,024,317 

4.373.099 

12,355-936 

4.339,085 
12,291,662 

1,558,084 
9,947,103 

1,494,459 

9,947,859 

5,936,717 
22,324,812 

5,839,379 
22,261,293 

ken  u(' 

16,729,035   16,630,747 

11,505,187 

11,+12,31S 

28,261,529 

28,100,672 

467 \             476 

51,308,          ol,»4o 

73.780!          71,526 

308,108;       338,574 

47,327 

4,356 

8,289 

34,986 

4,809 
8,272 

47,794 

51,308 

78,687 

316,644 

35,463 
51,843 

76,772 
347,020 

>"o. 

1,078,371 

295477 
126,295 

1,085,395 

304,626 
126,609 

1,516,630 

l\0. 

f 

JlO. 

1" 

f 

^0. 

r 

f 

No. 
f 

f 

f 

1,500,143 

491, '43 

501, 9S2 

2,000,402 

2.02s,092 

2,620,901 

1,372,532 
1,460.808 
1,350924 

2,671,260 

1,341,310 
1,388.511 
1,394,639 

1,458,130 

1,030,903 
1 ,033,906 
1,085,504 

1,443,819 

1,011,548 

993,300 

1,058,605 

4,096,738 

2,408,217 
2.504,685 
2,445,262 

4,133,249 

2,357,207 
2,-391,250 
2,462,990 

6,805,170!    6,795,720 

4,608,443 

4,507,372 

11,454,902 

11,344,696 

10,350,326   10,460,837 

5,963,869     6,040,600 
10,278,031   10,737,317 

[2,585,932 
1,800,765 

2,554,632 
1,809,444 

18,941,887 
12,112,660 

19,097,534 
12,582,691 

26,592,226 

27,238,754 

4,386,697 

4,364,076 

31,054,547 

31,680,225 

332521 
■  2.049,411 

375,911 
2,247,902 

t 

f 

f 

f 

r 

zl 

H  2,381,932 

2,623,813 

1,268,474 

1,36.3,311 

3,663,669 

4,003,589 

1                       <i  Iiicludii 
1                       f  >'ot  Sep 

jg  beetroot. 
irately  shown 

for  Ireland. 

e   C 

S  I 

'abbage  and  rape  only. 

ncluding  mares  kept  for  breeding. 
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Produce  of  Wheat,  Barlei/,  and  Oats.  Preliniinari/  Statement  showing  the  Estimated 
Total  Produce  and  Yield  per  Acre  of  Wheat,  Barleij,  and  Oats  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  Year  1900,  v:ith  Comparatire  Statements  for  the  Year  1899,  and  for  the  Average 
of  the  Ten  Years  1890-99. 

Whkat. 


Estimated  1' 

)t;il  Prouin.v. 

Acreage. 

KstiiiialeiJ  Vieid 
per  Acre. 

1900.         1899. 

Avera:re 
of  the 

1900. 

1S09. 

1900. 

1899. 

Ten  Years 

1890-99. 

England  

Wales  

.Scotland 

li.^lils. 
49,528,38> 
1,332,299 
1,779,125 

lUl.ls. 

62,380,067 
1.380,938 
1,768,320 

.\lTi;S. 

1,744,556 
51,654 

48,832 

.\cies. 
1,899,827 
53,898 
47,256 

BsliU. 
28-39 
25-79 
36-43 

32-83 
25-62 
37-42 

BsIjIs. 
30-15 
24-15 
56-98 

Great  Britain. 

52,639,809 

65,529,325 

1,845,042 

2,000,981 

28-53 

32-75 

.^o'i5 

Barley. 

England  

Wales  

50,977,265 
3,341,872 
7,995,373 

56.104,313 
3.328,494 
8,222,891 

1,645.022 
105.048 
240,195 

1,635.634 

105,978 
240,496 

30-99 
31-81 
33-29 

34-34 
31-41 
34-19 

3  3 '44 
30-10 

.Scotland  

56-20 

(>re:>t  Britain. 

62,314,510 

67,715,698 

1,990,265 

1,982,108 

31-31 

34-16 

33'50 

Oats. 

Enuland  

Wales  

73,604,178 

7,238,305 

34,005,054 

73,905,288 

7,527,952 

33,313,304 

1,860,513 
216,447 
949,128 

1,781,649 
220,233 
957,873 

39-56 
33-44 
35-83 

41-48 
34-18 
34-78 

40' 80 

;  ?-20 

Scotland 

36-55 

Great  Britain. 

114,847.537 

114.746,514 

3,026,088 

2.959,755 

3795 

38-77 

38-81 

VII. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 
Les  Lois  de  la  Population  et  lenr  application  a  la  Belgique.     Par 


i>rJ. 


VV 


la.    8vo.       Paris:     Guillauiniri,    1900. 


(jr.    Caudcrlier. 
20fr.s. 

It  is  not  Belo-ium  alone  -whose  population  is  considered  and 
■whose  demographical  statistics  are  analysed  in  this  lengthy 
treatise.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  also  conti'ibute  material,  Avhile  some  use  is  made  of  parts 
of  other  countries'  records.  The  author  fails  to  appreciate  what 
other  investigators  have  done  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  (to  quote  one 
instance)  to  modify  the  old  generalisatioti  connecting  the  marriage- 
rate  and  the  price  of  corn,  so  as  to  make  it  a  connection  between 
marriage-rate  and  "  the  ease  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life," 
is  not  of  the  natui^e  of  a  startling  new  discovery  antagonistic  to 
general  current  doctrine.  The  use  of  the  proportion  of  marriages 
to  marriageable.s,  ratlier  than  to  total  population,  too,  gives 
admittedly   a   more   accurate  measure   of    the   intensity   of    the 
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ytliononienon  in  question,  and  of  YR,viations  in  tliat  intensity. 
Were  it  not  for  tiie  constant  claim  to  have  made  new  discoveries 
"in  such  ])rinciplcs  wliich  the  volume  contains,  it  might  be  accepted 
as  a  useful  collection  of  material,  arranged  so  as  to  show  how 
older  views  have  needed  moditicatiou  in  the  light  of  modern 
experience. 

The  comparison  of  statistics  of  various  countries  shows  a 
curious  gradation  in  birth-rates  in  Europe,  from  a  maximum  in 
Russia  to  lower  and  lower  levels  as  we  move  outwards  from 
the  centi-e,  reaching  in  Ireland  and  Franc 3  the  lowest  points. 
■Southern  Europe  does  not  fit  into  the  scheme,  unless  the  author's 
•suggestion  of  a  second  culminating  point  in  Northern  Africa  be 
accepted,  in  which  case  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe  Avould 
lie  between  that  maximum  and  the  lower  levels  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe.  The  map  by  which  the  figures  are  supposed  to 
be  illustrated  is  merely  an  outline  map  on  which  the  rates  of  the 
various  countries  are  printed.  A  much  smaller  cartogram  would 
have  been  more  effective. 

Among  the  theories  advanced  in  the  volume  is  one  which 
possesses  some  attractive  features,  relating  to  the  compai'ative 
fertility  of  marriages  in  different  countries.  The  author  suggests 
that  fertility  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  duration  of  marriages, 
and  that  (to  simplify  the  handling  of  the  problem)  we  may  divide 
the  married  couples  into  five  groups  according  to  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  marriage,  each  group  covering  three  years,  the 
five  covering  fifteen  years.  Births  occurring  more  than  fifteen 
years  after  marriage  are  neglected,  as  being  very  few  in  number. 
In  place  of  one  index  of  fertility,  to  b(i  applied  to  all  marriages 
indiscriminately,  we  shall  have  five'indices,  decreasing  gradually, 
to  be  applied  to  these  five  gi'oups  respectively.  Our  author 
■assumes  that  these  indices  (multiplied  by  a  factor  representino- 
the  proportionate  deer-ease  of  married  couples,  through  death, 
&c.,  in  the  interval  since  marriage,  since  the  two  factors  cannot 
at  present  be  separately  determined)  are  in  the  proportions  of 
the  numbers  5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  On  that  basis  he  finds  principal 
indices  approximatel}'  equal  for  all  the  counti-ies  examined.  The 
Belgian  index  is  the  lowest,  the  Dutch  the  highest,  the  ratio 
between  these  being,  roughly,  7  to  8.  For  France,  however, 
he  has  as.sumed  a  more  rapid  rate  of  decrease  of  the  indices 
than  for  other  countries,  the  indices  being  in  the  ratios  of  30 
20,  10,  3,  and  the  series  being  complete  \^ith  four  terms. 

We  have  tested  the  above  assumption  on  the  English  fio-ures  and 
find  that,  in  spite  of  the  striking  accord  shown  by  M.  Cauderlier 
it  is  not,  in  its  present  form,  tenable.  If  it  hold  for  a  series  of 
consecutive  triennia  beginning  in  1872,  as  he  shows  ;  it  certainly 
does  not  hold,  with  the  same  index,  if  we  begin  at  1873  or  1874  in 
the  series,  thus  taking  1873-75,  &c.,  or  1874-76,  &c.,  in  place  of 
the  1872-74,  &c.,  of  our  author.  An  attempt  lo  obtain  five  indices 
without  assuming  the  regular  relation  between  them  which 
M.  Cauderlier  uses,  led  to  self- contradictory  results.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  records  of  births  which  are  associated  with 
the  records  of  marriages  by  the  formula  in  question  are  taken-  by 
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the  author  without  cxclusiou  of  illcp'itiiuiitt'  births,  iit  any  rate 
ia  his  Kno-hsli  tignves.  We  will  not  say  that  the  apparent  differ- 
ences in  fenility  between  different  countries  may  not  prove  to 
be  closely  i elated  to  the  differences  of  duration  of  marriage,  but 
we  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  necessary  facts  were 
accurately  known,  the  index  of  fertility  would  be  found  to  be  the 
same  for  all  countries,  and,  moreover,  to  be  independent  of 
average  ape  at  marx'iage,  as  our  author  finds. 

^Ye  will  not  lengthen  this  notice  unduly  by  dealing  with  the 
large  section  of  the  book  which  treats  of  mortality,  except  to  say 
tliat  it  does  not  betra}'  an  adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of 
life-tables,  the  construction  of  which  is  not  quite  so  simple  a 
mattei*  as  is  that  of  the  tables  which  the  author  uses  in  their 
place. 

Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  the  Sinr/le  Tax.  By  William 
Smart,  LL.D.  125pp.,  8vo.  Glasgow^:  MacLehose  and  Sons, 
1900. 

The  first  part  of  Professor  Smart's  little  book  is  given  to  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  theory  of  taxation.  Tlie  central  point 
C'U  which  it  turns  is  that  tax;ition  is  a  payment  for  service 
rendered,  not  a  mere  deduction  froin  income,  demanded  by 
authority.  Tliis  is,  without  question,  a  most  important  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and  one  of  wdiich  sight  is  too  often  lost.  The 
assessment  of  taxes  jnxta  facultates  is  interpreted  by  Dr.  Smart 
to  mean  that  the  principle  or'  equal  sacrifice  is  followed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  author  seeks  to  judge  the 
proposals  to  tax  ground  values  by  the  criteria  arrived  at  in  the 
fir.st  part.  He  contends  that  fhe  proposals  are  not  truly  a  scheme 
of  taxation — for  a  minority  of  supporters  of  such  schemes  are  really 
anxious  for  them  simjjly  as  a  means  to  a  more  just  appoj-tionment 
of  taxation — but  a  n)ethod  of  confiscation  pure  and  simple.  "  The 
single  tax,  in  short,  is  a  proposal  to  kill  three  birds  with  one 
stone — to  abolish  private  property  in  land,  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  revenues  of  one  class  without  compensation,  and  to  make 
taxation  unneces.sary  by  using  these  revenues."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  that  Dr.  Smart  condemns  the  proposed  assessment  on 
ground  values  unsparingly. 

The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetan/  Standards  upon  the 
Distribution  of  Wenlth.  By  Francis  S.  Kinder,  A.M.  Economic 
Studies.  Vol.  IV,  No.  6.  89  p}).  50  cents.  NewYoi'k:  American 
Economic  Association. 

The  writer  of  this  monograph  sets  himself  to  disprove,  or  at  any 
rate  throw  serious  doubt  upon,  tw-o  conclusions  which  are  fairly 
Avidely  accepted.  The  first  is  that  the  fall  in  price  following  1873 
is  quite  accountable  for  by  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  saleable  goods  produced.  He  shows  that  in  the  case 
of  several  important  commodities,  .such  as  wheat,  cotton,  iron,  &c., 
for  which  sufficiently  reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained,  the  rate 
of  incrcMse  of  production  after  about  1870  to  187.5  Avas  less  than 
daring  the  preceding  period  of  rising  prices.     Fi eights,  too,  fell 
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fastei'  in  tlie  eaiHei'  than  in  (lie  later  pci-iod.  Hence,  especially  in 
view  of  tbo  facts  touching  the  monetary  metals,  he  urges  that  the 
cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  must  be  sought  on  the  side  of  changes 
affecting  money  rather  than  on  that  of  changes  alYecting  com- 
modities generally. 

His  second  contention  is  concerned  with  the  general  view 
that,  in  times  of  changing  prices,  wages  alter  more  slowly  than 
prices,  and  hence  falling  prices  are  better  for  wage-earners  than 
rising  prices.  He  adduces  some  theoretic  considerations  and 
then  turns  to  statistical  records.  Tlip  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
real  wages  in  several  leading  grotips  of  employments  is  shown  to 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  rising  prices  before  187.3,  equal  to  or 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  subsequent  period  of  falling  prices. 
He  then  shows  that  if  earnings  rather  than  wage-rates  are 
considered,  the  case  is  strengthened,  on  account  of  more  constant 
employment  under  rising  prices.  The  case  of  the  interest-receiver 
is  also  considered,  and,  taking  into  account  the  changes  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  interest  and  of  the  capital,  the  boiTower  is  more 
heavily  burdened  by  falling  than  by  rising  prices,  the  lender* 
correspondi n gly  advantaged . 

The  evidence  here  adduced  as  to  the  influence  of  changing 
price-levels  certainly  needs  consideration,  for  it  touches  some- 
points  generally  skimmed  over  rather  lightl}'  hitherto. 

Colonial  Immigration  Laws.  By  E.  E.  Proper,  A.M.  91  pp. 
8vo.     75  cents.     New  York:  The  Columbia  University  Press. 

A  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  study  of  the  way  in: 
which  the  different  British  colonies,  now  included  in  the  United 
States,  acted  towards  would-be  immigrants  is  found  in  this  little 
volume.  The  anxiety  of  the  proprietary  companies  or  individuals, 
in  the  earliest  days  of  settlement,  to  secure  settlers,  led  to  the 
population  taking  on  a  cosmopolitan  tinge  from  the  very  beginning-. 
The  colonists  themselves  were  not  everywhere  anxious  to  welcome 
newcomers.  So  far  as  the  i-estrictive  measures  of  the  New 
England  colonies  are  concerned,  the  author  regards  it  as  probable 
that  the  rigour  and  harshness  of  Puritan  legislation  in  these 
colonies,  on  other  lines,  were  more  effective  barriers  than  the  anti- 
immigration  laws.  He  considers,  too,  that  had  the  climate  and 
soil  been  similar  to  that  of  the  more  southern  settlements,  the 
exclusive  policy  could  not  have  been  successful,  and  in  that  case 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  colonists  would  not  have  been 
preserved  in  later  generations. 

The  statements,  freely  current  recently  in  newspapers,  as  to  the 
kinship  between  the  Germans  and  the  Americans,  are  borne  out 
by  the  records  which  are  referred  to  in  this  monograph.  The 
marvellous  power  of  absorption  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  now  known  as  part  of  the  United  States  is  very  strikingly 
shown.  Differences  of  lang^uao^e,  modes  of  thousfht,  relij;riou,  and 
the  like,  were  not  sources  of  division,  as  some  pessimists  feared.  "  A 
generation  sufficed  to  obliterate  to  a  great  degree  race  prejudices 
and  foreign  languages." 

On  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  the  newcomers 
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■who  -vvcro  foreigners  exerted  very  iniportiinfc  influences,  but-,  in  the 
view  of  the  nuthor,  it  was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  forms  of 
colonial  political  institutions.  To  these  they  contributed  little  or 
nothing. 

As  a  help  towards  understanding  how  the  Amei-ican  people 
came  to  be  what  they  are,  this  study  of  the  early  legislation 
touching  immigration  is  valuable.  The  later  attitude  of  growing 
opposition  to  unrestricted  immigration  is,  too,  seen  not  to  be  by 
any  means  a  strange  fact,  but  the  revival  of  a  sentiment  strongly 
felt  even  -when  the  conditions  of  the  country  prevented  it  from 
dominating  public  policy. 

History  of  Milifarij  Fcnnnn  Lefjislation  in  the  Uiiited  States. 
By  W.  H.,Glasson,  Ph.D.  135pp.,'8vo.  ^roo.  New  York  :  The 
Columbia  University  Press,  1900. 

The  pension  question  in  the  United  States  is  regarded  on  this 
side  as  practically  a  question  concei-ned  with  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
from  that  Avar  that  the  main  expense  of  military  pensions  has 
come,  but  the  principles  Avhich  were  so  costly  in  their  application 
to  the  Civil  War  had  been  practically  laid  down  long  before.  The 
tracing  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  system  is  more  important, 
if  less  striking,  than  the  study  of  the  abuses,  outrageous  as  they 
were  and  are,  which  were  .especially  connected  with  civil  war 
pensions.  Something  like  500  millions  sterling  have  been  paid  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  system  of 
pensions,  and  the  fact  that  close  on  i  in  75  of  the  population 
is  included  in  the  pension  register  at  this  date  is  certainly 
remarkable. 

The  constant  tendency  to  greater  liberality  in  the  enactments 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history.  The  earliest  laws  were 
disability-pi'ovisions  of  restricted  scope,  but  these  were  soon 
expanded  in  their  i\'inge  of  application,  and  widows  and  orphans 
included.  Then  come  service  pensions,  limited  to  those  who  were 
indigent,  and  finally,  in  1832,  a  pure  service  pension  to  survivors 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  treatment  of  civil  war  cases  the 
last  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  but  the  Arrears  Act,  and  the 
Act  of  1890,  granting  disability  pensions  to  survivors,  whether 
the  disability  be  connected  with  the  military  service  or  entirely 
independent  of  it  in  origin,  have  produced  results  scai'cely 
preferable  to  those  of  a  pure  Service  Pension  Act.  The  author 
of  the  monograph  regards  it  as  likely  that  a  renewal  of  treasure- 
surpluses  would  provide  occasion  for  enacting  provisions  granting 
service-pensions  pure  and  simple. 

The  liistorA'  of  legislation  in  detail  is  carefully  traced,  and 
useful  tables  are  given  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  financial 
burden  and  of  numbers  of  recipients.  Administration  is  onl}- 
incidentally  dealt  with,  though  not  a  little  on  this  head  is  given. 
Were  it  examined  thoroughly,  the  author  tells  us  that  a  further 
monograph,  of  equal  bulk  with  this,  would  be  required  for  the 
ptirpose.  Hi:}  bibliography  will  be  useful  to  any  Avho  are 
stimulated  by  reading  his  essay  to  desire  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
vith  particular  features  of  the  history. 
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Future  Dealings  in  Haw  Froduce.  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
Section  F  of  the  Britisli  Association,  presented  at  Bradford,  1900. 
15  pp.,  8vo.,  with  2  diagrams. 

This  repoi't,  after  pointing  out  Avhat  are  the  special  features 
which  characterise  dealings  in  "  futures,"  and  which  facilitate 
gambling  under  the  form  of  such  dealings,  proceeds  to  discuss, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  a  priori  considerations,  and  in  the 
light  of  statistical  results,  the  influence  of  such  dealings  on  the 
level  of  prices  and  on  their  stability.  By  reference  to  the  ca.se  of 
futures  as  "  hedges  "  a  favourite  mare's  nest  of  some  opponents  af 
the  system  is  dealt  with,  the  point  involved  being  the  reasons  for: 
the  large  proportion  of  futures  sold  to  actual  deliveries. 

Reference  is  made  to  recent  German  experiences,  as  well  as  to- 
the  course  of  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  England,  and  of  the 
former  in  America,  to  support  the  conclusion  that  no  depressing 
influence  on  prices  received  by  producers  can  be  traced  to  dealings 
in  futui'es,  while  so  far  as  stability  is  concerned,  these  transactions 
tend  rather  to  promote  greater  stability  than  to  cause  increase  of 
fluctuations.  One  of  the  diagrams  is  especially  devoted  to  exhibit- 
ing the  variations  of  each  of  two  measures  of  stability  of  wheat- 
prices  in  England  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Xo.  1, 
July,  1900.  34  pp.  -No.  2.  Oct.,  1900.  20  pp.  8vo.  trooper 
annum.     'Rovr  York. 

This  new  publication  is  issued  by  an  organisation  formed  for 
practical  investigation  in  economics,  statistics,  and  politics,  which 
latter  pi-esumably  means  Political  Science.     The  Bulletin  will  be- 
concerned  with  index  numbers,  the  department  dealing  with  this- 
subject  being  in  charge  of  Professor  John  R.   Commons.      It  is- 
declared  that  the  Bureau  will  undertake,  on  application,  an  inquiry 
upon  any  point  or  subject,  within  the  lange  indicated  above,  which 
requires   access  to  the  greater  libraries  of  the  Uuited  States,  or 
expert  field   work.     It  is,  if  we  understand   the  issued  statement 
aright,  not  proposed  to  include  the  results  of  such  investigations 
in  the  Bulletin.     Probably  .some  other  mode  of  publication  is  con- 
temi^lated.     The  two  numbers  received  deal  with  index  numbers 
of  gjeueral   prices  and  of    water  and   railroad    freights,    of    bank 
clearings,  &c.     The  basis  is  the  decade  1879-89,  the  years  being 
reckoned  from  1st  July  to  30th  June.     Annual  results  are  given, 
covering  1878  to  1900  in  the  first  number;  and  monthly  results  in 
1896  to  1900,  Avith  quarterly  figures  for  1878  to  1882,  in  the  second. 

A  noteworthy  point  is  the  comparison,  of  a  simple  average  of 
the  66  prices  used,  with  a  weighted  average,  showing  the  result, 
Avhich  previous  comparisons  of  the  same  kind  have  shown,  that  the 
indications  of  price-movement  are  practically  identical,  i.e.,  that  . 
the  variations  between  the  two  measures  are  quite  small.  The 
tabular  results  are  also  shown  in  a  number  of  diagrams.  Com- 
parison is  made,  too,  Avith  price-movements  in  Germany,  Japan, 
India,  and  England,  as  also  with  those  shown  in  the  A'.drich  report 
of  1893. 

The    introductory   article    by    Pi'ofessor    Commons    aims    at 
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explaining  the  nature  and  use  of  index  numbers,  but  surely 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  simplicity  of  exposition  in  confining  the 
use  of  the  term  index  number  to  those  which  are  expressed  as 
percentages.  The  Ecuriomist  index  number  is  quoted  in  the 
Bullftin  in  the  form  of  a  percentage,  but,  even  in  its  original  form, 
■\vc  Ciin  hardly  i-efiise  to  call  the  nggregate  figure  published  by  that 
journal,  starting  as  it  does  at  2200,  an  index  number.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  or  in  its  general  use,  limiting 
it  to  percentage  expressions,  though  that  form  of  expression  is 
most  convenient  for  general  comparisons. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  not  to  be  confined,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  compiling  index  numbers,  and  other  sections  of 
work  are  already  organised.  For  its  work  on  price-changes,  of 
which  alone  we  have  as  yet  any  specimens,  we  welcome  its 
establishment.  There  is  much  interesting  Avork  on  this  subject 
for  which  the  United  States  will  provide  material. 

Saggio  cC  una  Geografta  Ecotiomica  di  Terra  di  Bari.  Per  Sabino 
Fiorese.     142  pp.,  folio!     Trani,  1900. 

This  admirably  designed  sketch  of  the  economic  geography 
of  the  Bari  district  Avas  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  higher  School  of  Commerce  of  Bari  shames 
many  large  English  towns  in  attracting  to  its  service  men  of  such 
wide  knowledge  and  In-eadth  of  view,  as  are  manifested  in  the 
A'olume  before  us  and  in  that  referred  to  below.  The  limited  area 
•dealt  with  might  have  induced  a  narrow  treatment.  In  fact, 
though  dealing  with  a  small  area  and  a  not  very  numerous  popu- 
lation, the  book  gives  abundant  ilhistration  of  principles  of  wide 
application,  while  strictl}'  adhering  to  its  subject.  The  physical, 
anthropological,  historical,  demographical,  poHtical,  commercial, 
financial,  and  social  features  of  the  district  receive  treatment, 
its  agriculture  and  industry  are  described,  and  all  with  a  marvel- 
lou.sly  small  use  of  numerical  tables.  A  map  would  have  been  a 
useful  addition  to  the  volume,  especially  in  view  of  its  preparation 
for  use  outside  Italy.  We  specially  note  among:  the  features  dealt 
with,  the  remarkable  recovery  in  expoi-ts  in  1897  after  a  consider- 
able period  of  stsignation.  This,  and  the  even  more  remarkable 
movements  in  banking,  are  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in  a 
separate  volume. 

Slorio.  dalhi  Crlsl  Er.onornica  in,  Fiiglia  dal  1887  al  1897. 
Narrata  dal  Dott.  Sabino  Fioi-ese.      IGS  pp.,  folio.     Trani,  1900. 

The  way  in  wliieh  a  part  of  Italy  specially  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  was  affected  by  the  financi  il  crisis  which  wrought 
widespread  ruin  in  the  peninsula  generally  f'oinis  the  subject  of 
.  this  volume,  the  second  part  of  the  work  of  which  the  preceding 
notice  refers  to  the  first.  The  influences  at  work  in  Apulia  were 
peculiar,  and  merit  special  notice.  The  increase  of  viticulture, 
under  the  influence  of  an  active  export  demand  for  France,  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  dealt  with  in  the  book.  The  transfer 
of  land  from  arable  to  vineyard  Avas  aided  by  the  extension  of 
banking  facilities,  and   in   particular   by  the    co-operative    credit 
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societies,  the  banks  fiiidino;  in  agTicultural  development  a  profifahle 
investaient  of  the  funds  thej  could  lend.  The  author  associate.s 
the  movement  with  a  change  of  ideals ;  political  independence, 
rather  than  peace  and  domestic  independence,  was  aimed  at ; 
capital  came  to  be  desired  as  an  instrnmeiit  of  social  predominance, 
instead  of  as  the  means  to  domestic  independence. 

The  way  being  prepared  by  over-speculation,  the  breakdown 
came  with  the  denunciation  of  the  French  treaty  of  commerce. 
Apulia  had  exported,  in  1887,  about  four  times  as  gi-eat  a  value  of 
wine  to  Prance  as  in  1882.  This  outlet  was  suddenly  closed,  and 
no  other  market  could  be  found,  with  the  result  of  a  disastrous 
fall  of  price  of  the  wine,  and  wholesale  distress  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  The  various  phases  of  the  crisis  are  discussed,  and. 
the  efforts  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  ameliorative 
measures,  set  forth.  The  distress  of  Apulia  is  attributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  interests  of  the  northern  raannfacturei's,  who 
sought  a  protection  which  involved  their  southern  countrymen  in 
ruin. 

The  duration  of  the  economic  distress  was  long,  but  the  author 
devotes  a  chapter  at  the  close  to  the  discussion  of  the  renewed 
hopes  which  his  province  can  at  last  indulge.  May  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  gibe  at  mathematical  economists  is  not  needed  to 
support  the  pi'opriety  of  such  a  mode  of  study  as  his  history  of 
this  crisis  exemplifies.  The  human  factor  is  by  no  means  ignored 
by  such  economists,  as  the  wi^iter  of  this  historical  sketch  seems  to 
imagine. 

A  Sliort  Hislory  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  By  L.  L,  Price, 
M.A.    252  pp.,  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.     London  :  Edwin  Arnold,  1900. 

Mr.  Price  does  not  claim  originality  for  his  useful  little 
summary  of  English  Economic  History,  but  tliere  is  some  novelty 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  if  not  in  the  material 
used.  To  have  economic  history  treated  as  '"  a  department  of 
'  economic  science '  "  is  sufficiently  novel,  for  it  affects  the  whole 
tone  of  the  exposition.  The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
'"''Economic  History:  its  Objects  and  its  Difficulties;"  it  closes 
with  one  on  "  Ths  Rise  and  Prcigress  of  Economic  Science.,''  the 
latter  briefly  summarising  part  of  the  author's  "  History  of 
Political  Economy."  In  the  intervening  pages  we  have  a  freshly 
written  and  succinct  account  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
history  of  the  industrial  development  and  commercial  evolution 
of  our  country  during  the  period  for  which  historical  records 
afford  material.  As  an  introduction  to  a  completer  study,  or, 
for  theoretical  students,  as  a  means  of  grasping  the  main  outlines 
of  the  history  which  is,  perhaps,  too  often  neglected,  it  should 
prove  both  useful  and  attractive.  For  the  latter  class  of  student 
especially  may  it  prove  valuable,  since  author  and  reader  will  be 
more  in  sympathy  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  student  of 
economic  science  seeking  help  from  an  historian,  who  ranks 
theory  as  of  inferior  impoi-tance,  or  at  any  rate  places  historical 
considerations  before  all  others.  The  facts  dealt  with  are  the 
same,  the  spirit  of  exposition  different. 
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Slalidtcal  and  Economical  Articles  iii  Recent  Periodicalf. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  J)ecemlrr,  1900 — Tlie  ]\ronetary  Condition  af 
India:  *  *  *.  Some  Policies  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Trader 
Unions  :  S.  J.  Chapman.  An  Investigation  ot  the  Cause  of 
Trade  Fluctuations :  /.  B.  G.  Kershciw.  The  Incidence  of 
Urban  Rates.  Ill :  F.  Y.  Eilgeivorth.  The  Canadian  Pre- 
fercntinl  Tariff:  /.  Davidson.  jMiniicipal  Telephones:  F. 
Brocklehurst.     Women  in  the  Cigar  Trade  :    Grace  Oaheshott. 

Ecwiomic  Iteviexo.  October,  1900 — How  f;ir  is  Pauperism  n 
Necessary  Element  in  a  Civilized  Community?:  T.  Mtickai/: 
Elements  of  the  Housing  Problem:  Leltice  Fishr.  Famines 
in  India  :  F.  C.  Glianninrj.  Practicable  Temperance  Reforms  : 
Hefnrnier. 

Majickester  Statistical  Society.  Trunsrictions,  1800-1900 — Notes 
on  City  Government  and  Local  Taxation  in  Copenhagen  : 
A.  W.  Flux.  Statistical  Aspect  of  "Wealth  and  Welfare: 
G.  S.  Devas.  The  Medical  Charities  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  :  F.  Brocldeknrsf.  Primary  Education  :  E.  J.  Broad- 
field.  Is  Insanity  Increasing  ?  :  T)r.  J.  Jf.  Iihodes.  Employers' 
Liabilitv  and  Compensation  to  Workmen  in  Case  of  Accidents  : 
E.  J.  Carlisle. 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland.  Journal,  August^ 
1900 — The  Application  of  Co-operation  in  the  Congested 
Districts:  G.  W.  Russell.  The  Revaluation  of  Ireland:  N.  J. 
Synnott.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Our  National  Schools: 
A.  Itnche.  Economic  Development  in  Ireland:  G.  H.  Oldham. 
The  New  Local  Bodies  and  the  New  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Education  and  the  Development  of  the- 
Resources  of  Ireland  :   C.  JJaicson. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Folilical  and  Social  Science. — • 

September — Polities  and  Administration:  H.  J.  Ford.  The 
Law  of  theValue  of  ]\Ioney  :  C.  A.  Cotund.  Natural  Rights  : 
A.  I.  Clark.  The  PJthical  and  Political  principles  of  "Ex- 
pansion":  T.Williams. 

November — Financial  aspects  of  the  Trust  Problem  :  F.  S.. 
Meade.  Law  and  pi-actice  of  the  United  States  in  the 
acquisition  and  government  of  Dependent  Territory : 
G.  Becker.  Drunkenness  and  the  weather :  E.  G.  Dexter^ 
Cultural  Factors  in  the  Chinese  Crisis:  F.  S.  Relnsch. 
American   Economic  Association,    Fitblicattons.      Vol.    t,    Ao.   3 — 

Essay's    in    Colonial    Finance: — France:    E.   li.  A.    Seliyman. 

Germany:    I.    Loeb.      Netherlands:    G.    Fay.      Ital3- :    A.    G. 

Keller.     Spain:    F.   W.  Blackwar.      Deninaik :    G.    W.   Tooke. 

British   West   Indies:    C.  Jf.  Hull.      Egyj)t:    F.  W.  Kemmerer. 

Britisli  Possessions  in  South  Africa:  11.  F.  Falkaer.     English 

Colonies  in  Far  East:  /.  W.  Jtnks.- 
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United  States — Contd. 

Columbia  Ujiiversilj/,  Studies  in  Hislori/,  Economics,  and  TnliUc 
Law.  No.  4 — History  of  the  Theory  of  Sovereignty  since 
Rousseau  :    C.  E.  Merriain. 

Journal  of  Folitical  Economy.  September,  1900 — The  Income 
Tax  and  the  National  Revenues:  M.  West.  The  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States  from  1820  to  18-LO :  IF.  P.  Sterns. 
The  Modern  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  Bohemia: 
Katharine  B.  Davis.  Water  Rights  in  the  Arid  West:  ii'. 
P.  TeeJe.  The  Unrevealed  Protits  of  Promoters :  W.  Z. 
liipley. 

Politiccd  Science  Quarterly.  September,  1900 — The  Constitution 
and  New  Territory :  /.  W.  Burgess.  Maritime  Law  in  the 
Spanish  War :  /.  B.  Moore.  Direct  Taxes  under  the  Consti- 
tution. II :  C.  J.  Bullock.  The  Currency  Act  of  March  14, 
1900:  /.  F.  Johnson.     Women's  Wages:  M.  B.  Hammond. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  November,  1900 — Recent  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Capital  Concept:  F.  A.  Fetter.  The  Trusts: 
Facts  established  and  Problems  unsolved  :  J.  W.  Jenks.  Enter- 
prise and  Profit :  F.  B.  Huioley.  The  Capitalization  of  Public- 
Service  Corporations  :  IF.  Z.  liipley. 

Yale  Bevieiv.  November,  1900 — The  alleged  Failure  of  Demo- 
cracy :  /.  Bascom.  American  International  Indebtedness: 
N.  T.  Bacon.  Observations  concerning  the  Theory  of  Rail- 
way Charges  :  H.  T.  Neiccomb.  The  Machinists'  Strike,  1900 : 
E.  L.  Bogart. 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiqiies,  1900 — 

September — La  representation  proportionnelle  en  Belglque  et 
les  elections  genei^ales  de  mai  19u0.  II :  E.  Van  der  Smissen. 
Tribunaux  et  magistrats  militaires  en  Russie:  A.  Scheikevitch. 
La  Conference  de  La  Haye.     II :   C.  Bupuis. 

November — L'Etat  anglais  et  sa  fonction  a  I'exterieur :  E. 
Boutmy.  La  question  des  Nouvelles-Hebrides  :  P.  Lavagne. 
L'Assurance  obligatoire  en  Suisse  et  le  Plebiscite  du 
20  mai  1900 :  II.  Miclieli.  Les  elections  anglaises :  P. 
Uamelle. 
Journal  de  la  Socie'le  de  Statisticjue  de  Paris,  1900 — 

September — La  statistique  au  Congres  international  des  valeurs 
mobilieres  :  A.  Neyniarck.  L'Jndustrie  domestique  et  rurale 
en  Russie:  N.  V.  Ponomarev  {concluded  in  next  number^. 

October — De  I'infecondite  de  certaines  populations  iudustrielles: 
A.  Dumont  {concluded  in  next  number). 

November — La  dette  hypothecaire  et  les  resultats  des  institu- 
tions de  credit  foncier  en  France  et  a  reti-anger :  E.  Besson 
{concluded  in  next  number).  Le  I'apport  des  naissances  a  la 
population  donne-t-il  la  veritable  impression  de  Icur  mouve- 
ment  ? :   C.  Juglar. 

December — Xote  relative  au  mouvement  de  la  population 
fran9aise  en  1899  :  L.  March.  Les  publications  statistiques  a 
I'Exposition  universelle  :  E.  Levasseiir. 
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Fi.'AXCi-: — Contd. 

Journal  iles  jSconoinitites,  1900 — 

Ocioher — La  participation  anx  benefices  :  G.  tie  Nonviun.  Un 
jubile  de  la  Caisse  nationale  des  retraites  jiour  la  vieillesse  : 
A.  de  Malarce. 

November — Le  probleme  economique  :  G.  de  Molmari.  L'agii- 
culture  a  I'Exposition  iiniverselle:  L.  Grandeau.  Les  ouvei'- 
tures  de  credit  dans  la  Banqne  moderne  :  A.  E.  Sayoiis. 

December — Le  probleme  du  gouvernement  individuel :  G.  de 
MoUnari.  Concert  Mediterraneen  :  Contre-Amiral  Eeveillere. 
Les  Banques  primitives  de  I'ltalie :  P.  des  Essars.  Una 
tlieorie  de  la  population :  G.  Cauderlier.  La  question  de 
I'union  douaniere  Austro-Allemande  en  Autriche  :  E. 
Castelot. 
La  lleforme  Sociale,  1900.     Nos. — 

111 — Les  Societes  de  secours  mutucls  et  la  question  des 
assurances  sociales  en  Anj^leterre  au  xviii*^  siecle :  L. 
Basserean.  Une  Commune  beige  a  cinquante  ans  d'inter- 
valle  ;  les  industries  a  domicile  :  A.  Jiilin. 

112 — L'Etat  social  au  Chili:  C.  Subercaseatix.  La  crise  des 
capitaux  en  Russie  :  G.  Afanassiev  {concluded  in  next  tiuni- 
ber).  De  I'assurance  complete  en  cas  de  deces,  de  vieillesse 
ou  d'invalidite :  L.  Fontaine.  L'amelioration  du  sort  des 
ouvriers  aux  Etats-Unis  :  L.  Iriviere. 

113 — La  reforme  de  la  legislation  sur  les  syndicate  pi'ofes- 
siounels :  H.  Valleroux.  Des  relations  mutuelles  des 
diverses  branches  de  i'assurance  ouvriere :  M.  Bellom. 

114 — Des  relations  mutuelles  des  diverses  branches  de  I'assur- 
ance ouvriere.  II  :  M.  Bellom.  Les  etablissements 
charitables  d'apres  un  recent  rapport  officiel :  H.  Valleroux, 
Le  chomage  :  H.  Clement. 

115 — Cooperation  et  mutualite  :  E.  Cheysson.  La  population 
francaise  en  1800  et  en  1900 :  A.  des  Cilteids.  Les  reven- 
dicatious  de  la  petite  bourgeoisie  :  G.  Blondel. 
Revue  d'EcoiKimie  Politique.  Aitgnst- September,  1900 — L'enseigne- 
nient  primaire,  general  et  proi'essionnel  en  France  :  E.  Villey. 
Science  et  conscience  alleniandes :  M.  Lair.  Une  experi- 
mentation ccoj)erative  en  Suisse  (La  Societe  de  production 
et  de  consommation  de  Birseck)  :  V.  Toiomiautz.  Evalua- 
*tion  de  la  fortune  privee  en  France:  V.  Turquan. 

GtEAIAXY — 

Archiv  filr  Soziale  Gesetzyebunrj  und  Stalistik.  Band  16.  Heft 
1  und  2 — Die  Reform  der  Deutscheu  Unfallversicherungs- 
gesetzgebung :  E.  Lange.  Der  Kampf  um  Arbeit  in  der 
biirgerlichen  Frauenwelt :  Lily  Br  aim.  Gewerljc  und  Handel 
im  deut.schen  Reich.  Auf  Grund  der  Gevverbeziihlung  vom 
14  Juni,  189.J  :  H.  liauchbery.  Ein  neuer  Beitrag  zur  Fragc 
des  Bauliandwerkerschutzes :  B.  Voiyt.  Die  gegenwiirtige 
Lage  der  englihchen  Landarbeiter :  E.  Bernstein.  Ergebnisse 
der  vierjiihrigen  Thiitigkeit  der  obligiitorischen  gegenseitigen 
Hagelversicherung  in  Bulgarien  :  B.  Minzes. 
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Jahrbnch  fur  Gesetzyehiing,  Verwalliiiui  iiiid  VdlliRu-irtscJiaff. 
llfft  4,  1900 — Uber  die  Ansl)il(liin,£(  einer  i-ichtigen  Sclieidc- 
niiinzpolitik  vom  14  bis  19  Jalirliunderfc :  G.  Schmollnr.  Die 
g-ewei'hliclie  Eiitfaltung-  ini  I)euts(;hen  Reiclie  uacli  der 
Gewerbeziililung  vom  14  Juiii,  1895.  H.:  P.Kolhnanv.  Neuere 
Ag-rarpolitik  iu  Algoricn  und  Tunesieii.  1.:  G.  K.  Anton. 
Die  Uiikiindbarkeit  der  Hypotheken  ini  Kant  on  Appenzell- 
Ausserrhoden  :  A.  Su-aine.  Kiiufer  und  Verkiinfer :  F.  Oppen- 
lieimer.  Nachsclirift  der  Redaktion :  G.  SchmolUr.  Die 
Winzergenossenscbaften  nnd  die  deutsche  Gesetzgebung  iiber 
Wein  unter  eingebender  Scbildernng  der  Verlijiltnisse  von 
Preussiscben  Winzervereinen.  I.:  F.  Deiclien.  Studien  zui' 
osterreicbiscben  Agrargescbicbte  und  Agi'arpobtik.  111.:  A'. 
Griinherg.  Glossen  zu  den  bisberigen  deutscben  Vuikszabl- 
niigen :  E.  Heitz. 
Jalirbucher  fiir  NationaloJionomie  und  Statidik,  1900 — 

Septemher — Der  sttidtiscbe  Anleibemarkt  und  seine  Organi.sa- 
tion  in  Deutscbland  :  /.  Jastroiv.  Die  Bauern  des  18  Jabr- 
bunderts  und  ibre  Herren  im  Licbte  der  neuesten  deutscben 
Forsc-bungen :  /.  r.  Jurdan-Hozu-adoicshi  {concluded  in  next 
luanher).  Das  Genossenscbaftswesen  im  deutscben  Molke- 
reigowerbe :  K.  Thicss.  Der  rnssiscbe  Silberzoll.:  ^1. 
Mu7-Jiou\ 
Octoher — Die  Allianzen,  genieinsame  monopob'stiscbe  Vereinig- 
ungen  der  Unternebmer  und  Arbeiter  in  England :  B. 
Liefmann.  Zur  Lohnstatistik  :  K.  v.  JSLmigoldt.  Die  Hand- 
werkeHobne  in  Danemark :  W.  Finn.  Die  Kleiumiillerei 
in  Deutscbland  :  L.  Koch. 
November — Die  praktiscbe  Bedeutung  der  deutscben  Volks- 
ziiblung  :  F.  Za/m.  Die  Kindersterblicbkoit  in  Stadt  und 
Land  :  F.  Prinzing.  Die  Preisentwickeluug  im  Hamburger 
Handel  in  deu  letzten  Jabren  :  /.  Conrad.  Der  Census  von 
1900  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika :  F.  Zahu. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistilc  des  Det'Jscheu  h'eichs,  1900 — 

Heft    3 — Grundlagen    der    Haudelsstatistik    einiger    fremder 

Staaten.    II.:    Scbweiz.      Statistik    der    deutscben    Lebens- 

versicberungs-Gesellscbaften  im  Jabre  1899.      (lewerblicbe 

Kinderarbeit    ausserbalb     der    Fabriken     auf    Grand    der 

Erbebune,  A^om  Jahre  1898.     Krankenversicberuug  in  den 

Knappscbafts-Kassen  und-  Vereinen,  1898. 

Heft   4— Konkurs- Statistik    fiir    1899.       Deutscben     Zustiz- 

statistik    fiir     1899.      Kriminalstatistik  : — Verbrecben    und 

Yergeben    gegen     Reicbsgesetze     1894-1899.      Bergsverke, 

SaliTieu  und  Hiitten  im  Jahre  1899.     Jugendlicben  Fabiik- 

arbeiter    und    die     Fabrikarbeiterinnen     im     Jabre     1899. 

Hopfenanbau  und  Hopfenerute  im  Jabre  1900. 

Zeit.schrift    fur    die    ge.mmte,    Staaisirissenschaft,   Heft    4,    1900 — 

Zur  Verteidigung  der  Gi-enznutzeniebre :    K.    Wiclisell.     Die 

dem  Handwerker  und  Kleinbjindler  durcb  das  Hausiergewerbe 

bereitete    Konkurenz  :     E.    Fridrichmvicz.      Deutscblands    ge- 

werblicbe  Entwickelung  seit  dem  Jabre  1882  :    /.  Feig.     Die 
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GrnMANV — CiUfil. 

Z' itschrift  fiir  die  qpsamte  Stdntswissem^chaft,  Heft  4 — C'ontd. 

Wiirenliaiiser.      J  lire    Kuhsteliunsr,    Entwickelung'    und    volks- 

■\virts(.-li:i'tliche     l^edcutung:      d.     Stresemann.       Das    mobile 

Kapitfil  in  Eiiropa. 
Zeitschrijt  fiir  Socialunssenschaft,  1900 — 

Septemhtr — Die  chinesische  Frage  :  /.  v.  Bloch.  Die  unelie- 
liclien  Kindei"  in  Berlin :  li.  Kuczipiskl.  FAve  brennende 
Frage  dtr  franzosischen  Kolonialpolitik :  A.  Zimmer- 
viaim. 

October — Der  Ursprung  der  Strafe;  E.  Westermarck  (concluded 
ill  ntxt  ntimler).  Die  Bevolkeriingsfrage  in  Frankreich : 
/.  Goldstein.  Xeuroraantische  Wii-tscbaftsgeschichte :  7v. 
Lamprecht.  Franzusische  Kolonialpcjlitik  in  Tunis:  K. 
Marelner. 

Xdvember — Die  cbinesisclie  1  rage  vom  deutscben  wirtscbafr- 
lichen  Standpnnkt  aus :  M.  r.  Brandt.  Die  Bevolkenmg- 
Enropas  zur  Zeit  der  Kenaissanee:  /.  BelocJi.  Die  wirt- 
f^cliaftbcbe,  recbtliclie  und  sittlicbe  Aufl'assung  vom  Arbeits- 
veibiiltnis  :    (J.  v.  ilayr. 

ArsTKiA — 

t^tiitislische  Monatschrift,  1900 — ■ 

June — Ein  System  der  objectiven  Sociulogie :  F.  Ilaircllia 
(concluded  in  next  number).  Statistik  der  Collegiengelder 
an  den  oslerreicbischen  Universitaten  :  Graf  St.  U.  Badeni. 
Oe.sterreicbs  Sparcai-sen  ira  Jabre  189S.  fl.:  H.  EJiren- 
herger. 

J'lbj — St.itistik  der  Borsenscbiedsgcricbte :  C.  Itoncali.  Das 
Slipendienwesen  an  osterreicbiscben  Hocbscbukn. 

Anrpist — Si-ptember — Die  niiebste  Volksziililung  :  K.  T.  v. 
Juarna-Sterneijq.  \}io  Zwangsverateigerungen  von  Leigen- 
scbaften  im  Jabre  1898:  /.  Winclder.  Uel)er  die  lleform 
(lei-  Budgetierung  und  Recbnungslegung  fiii-  das  Herzogtbuni 
Kraiii :   Dr.  v.  Cardona. 

Italy — 

Giornale  de<jli  Economisli,  1900 — 

October — La  sopravalutazione  della  terra :  G.  VaJenti.  Sul 
governo  degli  esposti :  E.  liaseri.  Lo  sciopei'O  di  Molinella  : 
A.  Bertolini.     Coiitro  il  dazio  sul  grano  :   E.  Giretti. 

Nori'inber — II  diritto  alia  terra  e  il  salario  territoriale :  G. 
Vuletifi.  Una  incbiesta  sui  Trusts  negli  Stati  Uniti  d' America : 
il'.  Dalla-Volta.  La  mora  dei  pioprietari  minimi  al  paga- 
mcnto  deir  iniposta  e  le  sue  conseguenze  per  la  pubblica 
iinanza:  L.  Nina.  I  pretesi  pericoli  della  abolizione  del 
dazio  sul  grano  :  E.  Giretti. 

Eecembtr — Le  basi  fondamentali  di  una  scienza  finanziaria 
pni-a  :  G.  Monlemarlini.  L:i  inissiono  speciale  del  Veltro 
(laiitesco:  A.  Morena.  Ancora  del  decimo  sciopero  di 
]\Ioliiiell  i :  (*'.  E.  Sturani.  Una  storia  dell'  anarcbismo  e 
del  comunismo  :   V,  Giuffrida. 
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Italy — Contd. 

liicista  Italiana  di  Soa'ologia,  1900 — 

Juhj-Aiirjusl — Till'     applicazione     di     teorie     Roci(j]o2^iclie  :     V. 

Pareto.       L' orip^ine  dello  ordalie    uel    diritlo    siamesc :    G. 

Mazzareella.     Niiovc  teiidenze  della  beueficeuza  sociale  :  A. 

Derifo-  Tomm  a  si. 
Septemher-Octoher — La  Rn<^o^cstione  sociale  :  L.  Gumplon-icz.     II 

pensiero   economico   di   Niccolo   Machiavelli :    V.    Tangorra. 

L'  evoluzione  futui-a  del  sentinicnto  religiose :  A.  Baratono. 

])i    iilcnni    recenti    stu.li     sulhi    filosofia    di    Carlo    ]Marx : 

V.  Ginffrida. 

SwiTZERLAXn 

Journal  de  Statii>tique  Sui-'^!^'?.  Bawl  IT,  Liff  G — Finanz^'esen 
und  Bevolkerung  dei-  Stadfc  Bern  iin  15  Jahrliundert :  K. 
Schindler.  Les  forranlaires  edictes  pour  le  receiisemeiit  federal 
du  1^"^  december  1900.  Invaliditats-  und  Altersversicheruno- 
der  evang.  Geistlichkeit  in  den  evaug.  Kirclien  der  Scliweiz  : 
H.  Engster.  Die  TrunksucLt  in  Basel:  H.  0.  Schhib.  Die 
Brotprei.se  in  20  Gemeinden  des  Kantons  St.  Gallen  im  Jabre 
1898  :   C.  Znppinjer. 


YIII. — Quarterly  Li:it  of  Additions  to  the  Lihrary. 

Additions  to  the  Lihrari/  during  the  Quarter  ended  ItJth  December,  19C0, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessio7is  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  X-c;  (e)  Societies,  t£-c.  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  Sc.  (British). 

Tlie  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — citlicr 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  oflicial  publications  dealin" 
■with  the  following  subjects  : — • 

Consular  Reports — From  Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Labour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Eelgium,  France,  United 
States,  New  York  State,  ]S'ew  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austrla-Hung.iry,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Fgypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italv, 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Kussia,  Sjiain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Fgypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Ketlierlands, 
Eouniania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Slicliigan),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  llanover,  Florence,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
Aberdeen. 
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The  Society  lins  received  diirinp  the  pnpt  quarter  tlie  current  numbers  of  tlie 
following  unoflicial  Periodicals  anil  Publications  of  Societies,  <S:c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  whicli  they  are  issued  : — 

Denmark — Xationalokononiisk  Tidsskrift. 

'Egyvt — Bulletins  at  llemoires  de  I'lnslitut  figyptien. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiqucs.  ficononiiste  Fi'an<;ais.  Journal  dcs 
ficononustes.  Monde  Kcononiique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Littcraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Kcforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'l5cononiie  Politique. 
Revue  de  Statistique.     Soeiete  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal. 

Germany — AUgcmeincs  Statistisches  Archiv.  Arehiv  fiir  Soziale  Gcsetzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsc-he  Ockononiist.  Jalirbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschal't.  Jahrbiiclicr  fiir  Nationalokonoinie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesanite  Staatswifsenscliaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Sociahvissenschaft.     Mittheilungen  aus  der  Ilandehkamnier  Frankfurt  a.  il. 

Italy^L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economisti.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia. 

Spain— Sociedad  Geografiea  de  Ifadrid,  Boletin  y  Revista. 

S"wreden — Ekonouiisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  dc  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  ^Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals  and  Bulletin.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic 
Studies  and  Pulilications.  American  Geogiapliical  Society,  Bulletin.  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c.     Sound  Currency  Committee,  Leaflets. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings 

Canada — The  Chronicle:  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants' Magazine.  Appointments 
Gazette.  Athenseum.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  British  Trade  Journal.  Broomliall's  Corn  Trade  Xews. 
Browne's  Export  List.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian.  Commercial  World. 
Cotton.  Economic  Journal.  I'Iconomic  Review.  Economist.  Fireman. 
Incorporated  Accountants' Journal.  Insurance  Record.  Investors' Monthly 
Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review.  Labour 
Co  -  partnership.  Licensing  World.  Macliinery  Market.  Nature. 
Xavy  League,  Journal.  Policy-IIolder.  Post  Magazine.  Public  Health. 
Publishers' Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist.  TheTimcs. 
Travel.  Tuberculosis.  Antliropological  Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club, 
Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal. 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Instittite  of  Bankers,  .lournal.  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mmutes  of  Prui-ecdings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Rojal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings 
and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  J'ransactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
ileteorologicai  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal, 
Society  of  Arts,  Journal.  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland, 
Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions. 
Trade  Circulars. 
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By  wlioni  Presented 
])oiii»lioii8.  I     (wiien  not  purcliased). 

(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
A-rgrentine  Republic — 

Menioria  del    Departamento  de   lEucienda  porrcspon-1    ^r     tt       ii  n 
diente  al  auo  1899.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1900 J 

Austria-Hungary — 

Ackorbau-MinisteriLinis.       Statistisclies  Jalirbucli  des  "1   The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

k.k.    (Current  numbers) J       cidture 

Arbeitsstatistisehes    Amt.    k.k.     Protok"!!    der  6sten  1 

Sitzunjr  des  Aibeitsbeirathes,  1900.     8vo 1    mi      •      ,   •      t    ^ 

,   ,    ..      "i     ,      u  •    tr        u  -(I'     ii-  1         »   u  -i  ilie  Austrian  Labour 

Arbeirerschutz    bei    \  ergebung    ollenUieher  Arbeiten  J>       ,,      _ 

und  Lieferungen.       Berielit  des  k.k.  arbeitsstatisti-  |  '■ 

schen  Amies  .  .  .    La.  8vo.    1900 J 

Austria.      Archiv   fiir   Gesetzgebung    und    Statistik.  "1   The      ^Ministry      of 

(Current  numbers) j        Commerce 

Ergebnisse    der    Grundbesitzstatistik  .  .  .  nach    dem^ 

__  Stande  31  Dee.,  1896.     Heft  2.     Fol \ 

OsterreiehischcsStatistischesHandbuch  fiir  1899.  8vo.  1 
Eechtsptlege.     Ergebnisse  der  ConciirsTerfahrens  .  ■  ■ 

im  Jahre  1896.     Fol '^  The  Central  Statisti- 

E,^chtspflege.      Ergebnisse   des    Stafrechtspflege    im  |       cal  Commission 

Jahre  1896.     Fol 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers)  

Statistische  Xachriehten  aus  dem  Gesaramtgebiete  dor 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Systematisehes  Verzeichniss  der  Gewerbe  und  anderer"^ 

gewerbemiissig     ausgeiibter     Beschiiftigungen    fiir  [  The       Ministry      of 

statistische  Zwecke  der  Handels-  und  Gcwerbekam-  |       Commerce 

mern  .  .  .  2  ^  Auflage.     La.  Svo.     1900  J 

Sungary — 

Auswiirtiger  Handel  der  Liinder  der   f  ngarischen"^   rx,,      t-,       ,   tt 

Krone  tm  Jahre  1899.     Fol I   ^^\^  ^„«-^'^!  ^I""?^''" 

Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  der  Lander  der  Ungari-  f      '"^  statistical  iiu- 

schen  Krone  im  Jahre  1897.     Fol J       ^^'^^^ 

Bohemia.     Mittheilungen  des  Statistischen  Landes-  "1   The    Statistical    Bu- 

amtes.     Band  ii,  Heft.  2.     La.  8vo.    1900 /      reau 

Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.     Hauptergebnisse  des  aus-  1 

wartigen  Waarenverkehres  im  Jahre  1899.     35  pp.  V  „ 

La.  8vo 


Briinn.     Yital  and   General  Statistics  of  Briinn  for  "1   Tlie   Municipal    Sta- 
1888  to  1898.     6  parts.     8vo J       tistical  Bureau 

Belg-iuiu — 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sante  et  de  I'Hygiene  publique.  "I   The  Belgian  Govern- 

Janvier — Juillet,  1900.     7  parts,  8vo /      ment 

Mines.   Annales  des.    Tome  t.    Livr.  4.     Annee  1900^ 
Travail.      Annuaire    de    la   Legislation   du   Travail.  1 

[International.]     S""  annee,  1899.     8vo |  „,      -n  i   •       t   %, 

Travail.     Kapports  annuels  de  I'Inspection  du  Travail,  j.  "'■'l!  -t^^^S'an  Labour 

5«  annee  (1899).     Plates,  8vo Department 

Travail.       Les    Industries    a    domicile    eu    Belgique.  1 

Vol.  3.  .  .  .     Plates,  &c.,  8vo.     1900    J 

Brussels.    Eapport  concernantle  Service  de  I'Hygiene.  1   The  Department   of 

Annee  1899.     Diagrams,  8ro J       Health 

Brazil — 

Boletim   do    Servico   de  Estatistica  Commercial.     1°  1  The   Statistical   Bu- 


Semestre  de  1900.    No.  2,  fol.     1900 J       reau 


!"} 


6S6 


MiscdJanca. 
Donations — Contd. 


[Dec 


Poniitioiis. 


Hy  wlioni  ['resented 
(wlien  not  piircliiised). 


(u)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Bulg-aria — 

^Imivonient    rle    la    ropulation    dans    la    Piincipaute") 
pendant  180"^.     2"  Partio,  4to 

Ki'sultats  dcs  Enscmcncenients  et  la  Recolte  dans  la  | 

principante  pendant  I'anneeagricole  1897-98.   Maps,  I  The   Statistical    Bu- 
4to.     19U0     j       rcau 

Statistiqiie  des  Elections  des  Deputes  pour  la  10^ 
Assemhleo  rationale  ordinaira  (1899).  Diagram- 
map,  4to.     1900  J 


Chile— 

Sinopsis  Estadistica  y  Jeografica  de  la  Eepublica  en 
1899.     8vo.     1900 


The  Central   Statis- 
tical Bureau 


China — 

Customs  Gazette.     April — June,  1900  ~) 

Medical  Eeports  for   lialf-year  ending  31st  March,  ! 

1900.     59th  issue.     Plates,  4to '. I 

Beturns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Eeports  for  1899.  Part  2,  j 
Eeports  and  Statistics  for  each  port,  with  report  on  | 
Foreign  Trade  of  Cliina.     Maps,  &c.,  4to J 


Sir      Eobert      Hart, 
Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 


Denmark — 

Copenhaqfii — 

Kpbenliavnsk  Skolestatistik.     47  pp. 
Stadslaegens  Aarsberetuing  for  1899. 


8vo. 
4to. 


1900  .... 
Ma;i.... 


The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Epypt — 

Ecleve  des  Maladies  infectieuses  de  1886-95.     20  pp.,^ 

fol.     [1900] I 

Statistique  sanitaire  des  Tilles  d'fipjpte,  Eesume  dela  J^  Tlie   Department   of 

periode  quinquennale  de  1886-90.     3'^  Partie  (fin).  [       Healtli 

iVIortalite  des  rilles  de  la  Basse-Egypte.     Diagrams,  | 

fol.     1900 J 

Suez  Canal.     Eeturns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage  for"!  p      i        i 

1897-09.     [Cd-99.]     1900 j-  rurcnasea 


France — 

Agriculture.  Bulletin  du  Ministere  de  1'.  Ann^e 
1900.     (Current  numbers)     

Chemins  dc  fer  de  I'fiurope.  Si( nation  au  31 
Decembre,  1899.     Ouverturcs  en  1899.     6  pp.,  4to. 

CoiTimerce  ct  Ii'avigation.  Tableau  general  du, 
Annee  18?9.  A'ol.  1,  Commerce  de  la  France  avcc 
ses  Colonics  et  Ics  puissances  etrangeres.     La.  4to. 

Finances,  Ministere  des.  Bulletin  de  Statistique 
et  de  Legislation  comparee.  (Current  montlily 
number?)  

Justice  ciyile  ct  commerciale  en  France  ct  en  Algerie.") 
Coniple  general  de  1' Administration  de  la,  pendant  | 
1897.     4to y 

Justice  criminelle  en  France  et  en  Algcrio.  Compte  | 
general   de  I'Adminibtration    dc  la,  pendant   1807. J 

Monnaies  et  Medailies.  Administration  des,  Eappor! 
au  Ministre  des  Finances.  5' annee.  1900.  Diagrams 
and  plates,  8vo 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture 

The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works 

The  Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


Tlie      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


'•J 


The  French  Govern- 
ment 


The  Director  of  the 
Mint 


1900.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  C,S7 

Donations — Contd. 


Hy  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

]\[ouvement  de  la  Population.      Statistique  annuellel  rj,j^^  rrencli  Labour 

(hi,    et   dcs    Institutions    d'assistance.      Tome    28,  >■      TJenartmcut ' 

annoc  1898.     8vo J 

Statistique  IV-nitcntiaire  pour  1898.     Expose  general"!   rj^j^^  ;Ministrv  of  tlu- 

de  la  situation  des  services  et  des  divers  Etablisse-  >      T^f„„:„„    ' 

ments.     8vo.     1900 J       ^^'"'^" 

Travail.     Repartition  des  forces  motriees  a  vapeur  et^ 

hydrauliques  en  1899.     Tome  1,  Motcurs  a  vapeur.  j   r^j^^  French  Labour 

Travail.       Statistique  des  greves  et  des  recours  a  la  f  ^ 

conciliation  et  a  I'arbitrage  survenus  pendant  1899.  | 

8vo J 

AlpeHa.      A   collection    of    Pamphlets    relating    to|  ^^^^  ^.^  Commit- - 

Algeria    issued     m     connection    ^vith    the     Pans  ^      sioner  for  Canada 

Exhibition.     8vo.     1900    J 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  et  de  lal   -r,       i        i 
-D                T         -I  <      u           Tcnn  ^Purchased 

Panque.     Livr.  1-i.     8vo.      1900 J 

Germany — 

Ausvriirtiger    Handel   des    deutschen    Zollgebiets  im  ■*, 

Jahre   1S99.     Theil  1,  Yerkehr  mit  den  einzelnen  I 

Landern  in  1899,  1898,  und  1897.    4  Hefte.    4to | 

Binnen-Schiffahrt  im  Jahre  1899 '  The  Imperial  &tatis- 

Krankenversicherung.     Statistik  der,  im  Jahre  1898.  j       tical  Bureau 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1899-     4to 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs.  | 

Jahr'gang  1900.     Heft  o,  also  Heft  4,  1895'.     4to J 

XIV    Conferenz    der    Yorstiinde     der     Statistischenl 

Aemter  deutscher  Stiidte.     Protokoll  iiber  die  am  [  The   Statistical   Bu- 

7 — 11   Juni,    1900    im    Rathhause    zu    Strassburg  [       reau  of  Strassbuig 

abgehaltene.     38  pp.,  fol.     1900 J 

Fni.ssia — 

Irrenanstalten    im    preussiscben    Staate    ivahrendT 

189.5-97.     Fol ., I  The  Royal  Prnssiau 

Sterblichkeit  nach  Todesursachen  und  Altersklassen  |       Statistical  Bureau 

der  Gestorbenen  .  .  .  1898.     Pol J 

Berlin — 

Arbeiter-Kranken-Versicherung  in  Berlin  im  Jahre"! 

1899.     4to I  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Census,  1  Dec.  1900.     Schedules,  forms,  &c.,  used  |       tistical  Bureau 

in  the.     Sheets.     1900  J 

Franlcfort.     Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Verwaltung  desl 

Medicinalwesens    die    Ivranken-Anstalten    und    die  I 

oeffentlichen    Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse   der    Stadt.  f  »» 

Jahrgang  1899.     Svo J 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1901.     Portraits    Purchased 

Italy— 

Annuarlo  Statistico  Italiano.     1900.     La.  8vo "> 

BoUettino  di  Legislazioue  e  Statistica  dogauale  e  com-  I   _,        _.  ~ 

merciale.     (Current  numbers).     Svo [  ^''^    Director-Gene- 

Giudiziaria,  Statistica,  civile  e  commerciale  e  Statistica  |  Statistics 

notarile  per  1896.    Parte  2,  Statistica  notarile.   Svo.J 
VOL.    LXIII.      PART    IV.  2  Z 


i*>88  Ml^celhnifii.  [Dec. 

Donations — Contd. 

,.       ,.  I      l!v  "lioni  Presented 
Honntions.  (vvlje,,  „ot  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Coniil. 
Italy— ro/j/(/. 

Moviincnto  della  Navifja/.ione  nel  1S09.     Pjvrte  1 — 1.1    The  Dircctor-Geiie- 
2  vols.     Diagrams,  4to J        ral  of  Statistics 

Japan — 

Report  on  tlie  Post-Belhnii  Financial  Administration  l  mi       t  p 

in  Japan,  1806-1900,  bv  the  Minister  of  State  for  V      J'u]   j^Q^Xn         "' 
Finance,     xviii  +  2.jG  pp.     Svo.    Tokio.  1900 J       '     ' 

Mexico — 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Repnblica,  1898.     La.  8ro.    "1  rn       c-,  i-^-     i    i^ 
T.  1  »•        1      1-  .L    T  .•        i-      1        //^  ,.  xi  I        The    Slalistical    Bii- 


Boletin    de    Estadistica    fiscal.       (Current    monthly 
numbers) 


roau 


Netherlands — 

Anniiairo  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas.     (Colonies)     189S~; 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Statistiek.     Xo.  1.     Aper(,'u  sur  la 

Hollande  (Ilistoire,  Topographic  Population,  Agri-  | 

cultm-e,    Fabriques    ct    Slauufactures,    Commerce,  I 

■Contributions,  Tilles  principales).    xxxv  +  568  pp.,      „.,       ^     ,     ^    ol  ,■ 
.,        ^c\^^^^                    11/                            ^*         Ihc    Central   Statis- 
4to.     1900    ;•       .■     ,p 

Bijdragcn   tot  de  Statistiek.     No.  2.     Statistiek   der  ^'^■'*'  '""'•^•'^" 

Gcmeentefinantien  in  1896.    iv  +  129pp.,8ro.     1900  j 
Jlaandcijfers  .  .  .  betreffende   Xederland    en   Xeder-  I 

landsch  Oost-  Tndii'.     No.  3.     Jaar  1899  en  Eerste  | 

maar.den  van  1900.     8vo J 

In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  over  het  Jaar  1899.     Statistiek  \  The   Department   of 

van  den.     Gedcclte  1  und  2.     Fol J       Finance 

Eesultats  provisoires  du  recenscment  de  la  population"! 

an  31  Dec,  1899.     35  4-  13  pp.,  8vo I  The    Central    Stalis- 

"Wrslag  van  de  werkzaamheden  derCentrale  Commissie  [       tical  Bureau 

voor  de  Statistiek  in  1899.     42  pp.,  8vo J 

Norway — 

Commerce  pendant  1899.     Statistique  du.     (336)     ... 
Instruction  publique.     Statistique  ])our  1897.     (337) 

Justice  rriminelle  pendant  1894-96.     (339)    

Mines  ct  usines  en  1896-98.     Statistique  des.     (340) 

Postale.     Statistique,  pour  1899.     (3.38) 

Rccrutement.     Statistique  dn,  pour  1899.     (335) 

Service  veterinaire  et  inspection  de  la  viande  en  1898 
(^M) J 

Portugal — 

Annnnrio     Estatibtico     das     Contribui^oes     direetas,"^ 

1893-94.     Maps.     1900 

Ceii'iO  da  P()pula(;rio  do  Rcino  de  Portugal,  I  Dec,  | 

1890.     Vol.  ii,  and  Part  1  of  Tol.  iii.     2  vols.,  Svo.  j 
Inrtruc^oes  para  a  exec\i(;ao  do  Recenseamento  geral 

da  Popula^ao,  1  Dec,  1900.     Svo |  The    Statistical    Bu- 

Lishun.    Consumo  em  Li.sboa.    E(itatistica  dos  generos  ""      reau 

.sujcitos   a  pauta  dos  dircitos  de  consumo.     Annos 

18b0-99.     Svo 

Colonies — 

AnqoUi.      Annuario    Estatistico    da    Provincia    de 
Angola,  1898.     (Segunda  anno.)     Fol.     1900    ....) 


The   Central    Statis- 
tical Bureau 


1900.]  Quarferhj  List  nf  AdJitions  to  the  Library.  Q%[) 

Donations—  Contd. 


Donations. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Portugal — Contd. 

Album  de  Estatistica   grapliica   dos  Camiiilios   dc 
ferro   portuguezes    das    provincias   ultraniarinas, 


1898.     Diagrams,  fol ./    MurmeandColonie 


The      Ministry      of 


Russia — 


meut   of 


Agricultural  Year-Book  for  189P,  Part  6.     For  1900,  "1  Tlie    Departi 
Parts  1 — 3.     Maps,  8vo.     (lu  Evissian)  J       Agricultur 

Prices  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.    Diagram-  "1  The   Department    of 
maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbei's) J       Trade 

Trade  Returns  for  1898.     4to.     (In'Russian)     1  The   Department    of 

Preliminary  Trade  Returns  for  1899.  4to.  (In  Russian)  J       Customs 

Finland — 

Handel  och  Sjofavt.  1899.     8ro 1   The    Central   Statis- 

Sparbanks-Statistik,  1899.     8vo J       tical  Bureau 

Spain — 

Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  exterior  de  Espaua" 

en  1899.     2  vols.     La.  4to ? 

Juntas  de  Aranceles  y  de  Yaloraciones.     Coleccion  de 

sus  decretos  y  disposiciones  organicas  .  .  .  1816-98. 

8vo.     1900    

Impuesto  especial  sobre  el  Alcohol.    Listas  cobratorias 

de  las  Patentes  de  elaboracion   de   alcohol  vinico 

correspondientes    al    segundo    semestre    de    1900. 

No.  2.     8vo.     1900 

Produccion  y  Circulacion   de  Azucares,  Achicoria  y 

^ycohol   industrial   en   el   Z"   Trimestre    de    1900. 

No.  3.     8vo.     1900 J 

Madrid.      Annuario    Estadistico   Demografico.      Ano  1 

1898.     La.  8v-o.     1900    f 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


The   Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Instituto  Greografico  y  Estadistico.     Clasificador  Esta-  "1 

distico  .  .  .     Instrucciou  para  el  uso  de  este  aparato  >■  The  Institute 
en  sus  diferentes  aplicaciones.     19  pp.,  8vo.     1900    J 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1899.  (Minerals  and  Mining)"^ 

K.  Helso-och  Sjukvarden,  1898.     (Lunacy,  &c.)    .... 

L.  Statens  Jernvag--trafik,  189S-99.     (Railways)   .... 

M.  Postrerket,  1899.     (Postil) .* 

P.  tJndervisningsriisendet,  1892.     (Education)     .... 

E.  Valstatistik,  1897-99.     (Elections) 

T.  Lots-oeh  Fyrinrattningen  .  ,  .  1899.  (Light- 
houses, Wrecks,  &c.)    

L'.  Kommunernas  Fattigvard  och  Finanser,  1898. 
(Poor  Relief) 

Y.  Branvins  Tillrerkning .  .  .  1898-99.    (Distilleries 

and  Beet  Sugar)    

Statistlsk  Tidskrift.     No.  3,  1899 

Geueral-Sammandrag  ofrer  1899  Srs  Bevillning  . . .  4to. 
Kapital-Konto  till  Riks-  Hufvud-  Boken  for  1899.  4to. 
Ofversigt  af  Sveriges  Riksbanks  Stallning,  1899.  4to. 
Ofversigt  af  de  enskilda  sedclutgifvande  bankernas  . . . 

iir  1899 J 

2z2 


The  Central   Statis- 
tical  Bureau 


000 


Miscellanea. 

Donations — ContJ. 


[Dea 


Ponations. 


Hy  wlioni  Hresciited 
(wlii'ii  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — Contd. 

Kiksstatfor  iir  1901.     Sin.  4 to.     190O     1 

Rikcts  in-  ocli  Utforscl.    July— Dec,  1895-99.    Jan.—  | 

June,  1896-1900  

Sammandrag  af  do  enskilda  scdelutgifvande  bankornas.  ! 

Jan.— Dec,  1899 [ 

Sammandrag  uf  Kiksbankens  Stiillning.     July — Dec,  | 

1899.     Jan.— June  1900  .' ,' 

TJppgifter  om  IlTpotoksbanken  .  .  .  for  1899.     ■:lto J 


The    Central   Stafiff- 
tical  Bureau 


Switzerland — 

Alcools.     Eappovt  concernant.  la  ppslion  ct  le  fompt 
de  la  Regie  des  Aleools  pour  1899.     8vo.     190O 

Commerce  Suisse.     Statiftique  du.     Eapport  annuel, 
1899.     Diagram,  4to.     1900 


ito"l   T?ie  Federal  Dc]iflvt- 
....  J       ment,  oi'  l''inanco 
"1   Tlie  Federal  Depart- 


United  States — 

Agriculture.  Department  of.  Crop  Reporter.  (Cur-~| 
rent  numbei-s.)  Also  a  Collection  of  tlie  piiblicntioiis  ( 
of  the  OfJice  of  Fxpcriment  Stations  on  the  Food  and  I 
nutrition  of  man.     35  Pamphlets,  8vo.     1894-19i>0  J 

Census,  1900.  Census  Bulletins  showing  Population") 
of  different  States.  Nos. — 4,  New  Hampshire.  5,  I 
Alabama.  G,  Arizona.  7,  Arkansas.  8,  Delaware  [ 
and  District  of  Columbia.  9,  Connecticut.  10,  f 
California.  12,  Vermont.  13,  Massachusetts.  14,  , 
Colorado.     16,  Florida  J 

Consular  Reports.  Special.  Yols.  17,  Disposal  of  1 
Sewage  and  Garbage  in  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign 
Trade  in  Coal  Tar  and  Bj-Prodncts.  18,  Mercliant 
Marine  of  Foreign  Countrie?.  [Wages,  Bounties, 
&c]  19,  Paper  in  Foreign  Countries,  Uses  of  Wood 
Pulp.  20,  Part  1,  Book  cloth  in  Foreign  Countries, 
Ready-made  clothing.  Tobacco ;  Part  2,  School 
Ghirdens  in  Europe ;  Part  3,  The  Stave  Trade  in 
Foreign  Countries.  21,  Part  1,  Foreign  ilarkets 
for  American  Coal.     Svo.     1900  J 

Debt.  Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  ofT 
Casli  in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets  ....  I 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.  Monthly  f 
Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Foreign  Commerce  of  United  States  for  year  ending  "1 
30th  June,  190O.     Annuul  Report  on.     30  pp.,  4to.  j 

Internal  Com?nerce.  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the"| 
United  States,  its  resources,  develoi>mcnt,  and  rela-  I 
tions  to  Home  and  the  World  Markets.  Diagrams,  | 
4to.     1900    J 

Education.  Report  of  Commissioner  of,  for  the  year"! 
1898-99.     Vol.  1.     8vo .". / 

Paris  Exposition,  1900.  Department  of  Social  Economy ") 
for  the  U.S.  Commission.    Monographs  on  American 
Social  Economics.    >'os.  1,  5 — 12,  IG,  19.    11  parts,  | 
Svo.     1900    }. 

Paris  Exposition,  1900.    Department  of  Education  for 
the  U.S.  Commission.    Monogra))hs  on  Education  in  | 
the  United  States.    Nos.  1—19.    19  parts,  Svo.    1900J 


ment  of  Customs 


The   Department   of 
Agriculture 


The  Census  Oiricft 


The  Biuroau  of 
Foreign  Commerce, 
Department  of  State 


Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum 

The  Bureau  of  Stat  is- 
tics.  Treasury  De- 
partment 

The  Commissioner  of 
Education 


Profes.sor 
Folkniar 


Daniel 


1900.]  Qnartcrhj  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  691 

Donations-   Contd. 


By  whom  Presented 
(w)ien  not  puixhasetl). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Kansa.s.       Bureau    of    Labor   and    Industry.       loth  ]   The   Uurcaii   of    La- 

-Anuual  Keport  for  1890.     8vo J       bor 

3Iassachiuetts.     State  Hoard  of  Arbitration  and  Con-  \  m,      goard 

ciliation.     14th  Annual  Eeport  for  189J.     Svo J 

2\ew  York  Slate — - 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     17th  Annual  Report  1  rp.  ,  x{„,.„-,,i 

tor  1899.    8vo J 

Eeporb  of  Committee  on  Canals  (with  Statistical"! 

Tables  and  Data  relating  to  Canals  and  Commerce  \  The  Secretary  of  the 
of  Xew  York  and  other  Countries),  1899.     Dia-  j       Committee 

grams,  &c.,  Svo J 

Ohio.     Bureau   of    Labor   Statistics.      23rd  Annual  1  m,     p 

Eeport  for  1899.     8to J  ^^^  ^^^^eau 

Pennsylvania.     Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.    27tli  \ 

Annual  Report.     Plates,  Sto.     1900    J  " 

Boston.      Extraordinary  Receipts  and  Expenditures  1  The   Department  ot 
[AdA-ance    Sheets],    1893-97.      4to.      1900.      Also  ^      Municipal        Sta- 
Mcnthly   Bulletin   of    the   Statistics   Department.  J       tistics 
Usew   York.      Public  Library.      Bulletin.      (Current  "I   rpi     Library 

numbers)  J  '' 

Colonies — 

Cuba.    Report  on  the  Census  of  Cuba,  1899.    Plates  1  The     War     Depart- 
and  diagrams.     786  pp.,  Svo.     Washington,  1900/      ment,  Washington 
Forto  Rico.    Census  of.    Bulletin  No.  3,  Citzenship,  \  rpj^^  Census  Office 
Literary,  and  Education.     Svo.     1900 / 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.     No.  23,  1900    The  Society 

American  Economic  Association.    Publications.    Third  1 

scries.     Vol.  1,  No.  3.     Essays  in  Colonial  Finance  >  The  Association 

by  Members  of  tlie  Association.     August,  1900 J 

Btii'eau  of  Economic  Research.     Q.uarterly  Bulletin."! 

Nos.  1,  2  (Prices,  Freight  Rates,  &e.,  as  shown  by  >  The  Bureau 

Index  Numbers).     2  parts.     Svo.     New  York,  1900  J 
Columbia  University.     Studies  in  History,  Economics, ~] 

&c.    "Vol.  xii.    Nos.  2.  Colonial  Emigration  Laws  ...:  I 

J£.   a.   Proper.      3,    History    of    Military    Pension  I   Messrs.  P.  S.  King 

Legislation  in  United  States :  W.  H.  Olasson.    No.  4,  (       and  Son 

History  of  Theory  of  Sovereignty  since  Rousseau :  | 

C.  JE.  Merriam.     Svo.     1930 J 

International — 

Bulletin      International      des     Douanes.      (Current  1  .-^^^  j3^^^.^^  ^^  ^^.^^^ 
numbers.)     Svo J 

Commission  International  chargee  de  reviser  la  No-  " 
menclature  des  Causes   de    Deces.     (Classification 
Bertillon.)    1900.   Proces-Yerbaux.    203  pp.,  la.  Svo. 
Paris,  1900   

Nomenclature  des  Maladies  .  .  .  arretees  par  la  Com- 
mission  internationale  .  .  .  pour   etre  en  usage  ji  1   t»      t   t>    i-n 

.-     J     T    T        inr>i  T  X)     i.ri        r  Dr.  J.  Berlillon 

partu-  du  1  Jan.,  1901  .  .  .  par  Jacques  Bertillon.  | 

58  pp.,  la.  Svo.     Paris,  1900 

Statistique  internationale  resultant  des  Recensements 
de  la  Population  des  divers  pays  de  1' Europe  peudant 
le  19''  siecle  et  les  epoques  precedentes  .  .  .  par 
Jacques  Bertillon.     201  pp.,  la.  Svo.     Paris,  1899.. ..J 
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(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Financinl  Statement  for  1000-01.     (225)     1900  ]„      ,        , 

Home  Account*,      (l/o.)      1900    J 

Sanitary  Measures  in  India.     Report  on,  in  1898-99.  ~] 

Vol.  xxxji.       Cd-397.]     Fol | 

Statistics  of  Production  of  Tea  in  India,  1885  to  1899.  !  The    Director-Gene- 

7  pp.,  fol ]       ral  of  Statistics 

Statistics  of  Production  of  Coffee  in  India,  1885  to  | 

1899.     5  pp.,  fol J 

Trade  of  India  in  1899-1900.     Review  of.     [tVl-381.]      The  India  Ofllce 
Bengal.     Annual  Statement  of  Seaborne  Trade  and  "1   The  Officiating  Col- 

Navigatiou,  1899-1900.     2  vols.     Diagrams,  fol J       lector  of  Customs 

East  India  Railway.     109fcli  Report  of  Directors,  and  ] 

Diagrams  of  Traffic  audited  1st  half-year  of  1900.  >  Tlic  Company 
Fol J 

Tiie  Indian  Review.       A^ol.    1,  Xo.  9.       Sept.  1900.]  t,     t^  ,,-  i 
Sm.  4to ; I  ^^'^  Publishers 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Statistical  Year-book  of  Canada  for  1899.     loth  year]  The  Department   of 

of  issue.     8vo-     1900 J       Agriculture 

Agriculture.      Retvirns    of    Areas    sown    and    crops  ^ 

harvested  on  Indian  reserves  during  1S99  

Agriculture    and    Colonization.       Report    of    Select 

Standing  Committee,  1900 

Journals  of  House  of  Commons.    Appendix  to  Vol.  34.  i   Sir   J.  G.  Bourinot, 

Session  1899 f       K.C.M.a.,  LL.D. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  1899    

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1899.     Vols.  13,  Secretary 

of   State.     Justice,    Militia.     14,   Prohibition    Pic-  | 

biscite,  Yukon,  Miscellaneous    J 

Chartered  Banks.      Monthly   Reports  on.      (Current] 

numbers) ._. ._^....... ..........  ^  ^j^.  ^-_  g   Garland 

Report  of  Loan  Companies  and  Building  Societies  tor  j 

1899.     8vo.     1900 J 

Jilaniloha.     Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  "1  The   Legislative   As- 

Manitoba.     Session  1900.     8vo J       sembly 

Ontario.     Bureau  of    Industries.     Report  for   1899.] 

Parts  1,  Agricultural  Statistics.     2,  Chattel  Mort-  |-  The  Bureau 

gages.    8vo J 

Royal    Society  of   Canada.     Proceedings  and    Trans-  "1  m.     Soc-ietv 
actions.    Second  series,  vol.  5.    Plates,  8vo.    1899    .  J  ^ 

North-West    Magazine.      Vol-    xnii.      June,    1900. 1  ^,,,^  p^^j;^,^^^.^ 

llluetratcd.     4to.     «  innipeg,  1900 J 

Ceylon — 

„,       „,     ,     ,^,nn      v  1  /The  Government  of 

Blue  Blook,  1899.     lol. |      Ceylon 

Railways.     Annual  Report  on  Government,  for  1899.  f  T  h  e         General 
Fol J        Manager 

New  South  Wales  — 

Government   Railways  and   Tramways.       Report    ofl    ,.     r.,,  rr  ]| 

Commissioners  for  year  1899-1900.     Diagrams,  fol.  j   '     ' 
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(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions  — C'>»^i'. 
New  South  "Wales — Contd. 

Statistics  of  the  Seven  Colonics  of  Australasia,  1861^ 

to  1899.     72  pp.,  8vo | 

Statistical    Register   for    1S93    and    previous    years.  I   TIio       Grovernment 

P;irts    10,    Financial   Institutions ;     11,    Law    and  f      Statistician 

Crime;    12,  Hospitals   aad   Charities;    13,  Misccl-  | 

laneous  ;   1-i,  Industrial  Wages.     Sro J 

Statistician's  Report   on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  New  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

Sonth  Wales  for  1899.     8vo J       ral  of  N.S.  Wales 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  Xew  South  Wales,  1898-99."] 

Map.     S^'o.     12th  issue I   The    Agent-Greneral 

Tlie  Xew  South  Wales  Contingents  to  South  Africa,  [       for  X.S.  Wales 

1899-1900 2nd  edition.     Obi.  8vo.     Sydney....  J 

New  Zealand — 

Annual  Report  of    Government  Insurance    Commis-"^ 

sioner  for  1899.     Fol - I  The        Government 

Government  Insurance  Department.     Statements   in  Y      Insurance  Depart- 

connection  with  valuation  of  liabilities  for  triennium  |       ment,  Wellington 

ending  31st  Dec.,  1899.     Fol J 

New  Zealand  Institute.   Transactions  and  Procecdintrs.  1  -,.-,     -r     ,•,    . 
T  1    o.->      T>i  *       o          icx,\r\                                     '       r  Ine  institute 
\  ol.  32.     Plates,  Svo.     1900     J 

Queensland — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1899.     Fol 1   Ti     T?     •  f        c 

Vital  Statistics,  1899.  40th  Annual  Report  bv  the  >  J-'ie  ±veg1strar-uene- 
T5  -  ,  , ,  '  ,  -,,  ,  ^  -  !  ral  or  Queens  In  nd 
Registrar-General,     lol j  ^ 

Rhodesia — 

Information  as  to  mining  in  Rhodesia,  supjilied  to  the] 

British  South  Africa  Company.    412  i:)p.,  maps,  4to.  }■  Sir  Ernest  Clarke 
1900  J 

South  Australia  — 

Agricultural  and  live  stock  statistics.  Season  1899-1900.  \  The         Government 
(Preliminary  Tables.)     C>  pp.,  4to j        Statist 

Record  of  Mines  of  South  Australia.     Third  edition."] 

192  pp.,  8ro.     1899 I   The  Public  Actuary, 

Record  of  Klines  of  South  Australia.    Report  on  Gold  |       South  Australia 
discovery  at  Tarcoola.  ...     7  pp.     Plan,  Svo.    1900j 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak    Government  Gazette.      (Current  weekly  "I   The        Gorcrnment 
numbers)  J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1S99.    Parts  1,  Blue  Book ; "] 

2,   Population  ;    3,    Vital    and   ^Meteorological ;    4,  i   The  General 

Interchange;  5,  Finunco;  tJ,  Accumulation.     Fol.    |       Manager 

Tasmania!!  Government  Railsvtiys.  Report  for  1899.  Fol.  J 

Victoria — 

Australasian  Staristics  for  1898-99.     55  pp.,  Svo.  1900]   .p,  a     -f     ^ 

Population  of  Victoria  estimated  on  30th  June,  1£00.  I     )^      Assistant 
gij  '  [      Government  Statist 
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Till-  Trustees 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Victoria —  Contd. 

I'uMic    Library,    Sluseums,   and    National    Giilleri-.  1 

Eeport  of  Trustees  for  1899.     8vo.     1900 ...J 

Slati^^tieal  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1897  and  1898.1   Tiie  Public  Library 

2  vols.,  boards,  fol J        of  ^'ic•toria 

Statist  ienl  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1899.     Parts  3,1 

Population  ;  4,  Finance  ;  5,  Vital  Statistics,  &c I   Tlie      Assistant 

Victorian  Year-Book,   1895-98.      Section  III,  Inter-  j     Uovernmcnb  Statist 

change  and  Vital  !^t:ltistics.    22nd  issue.   8vo.    1900j 

Western  Australia — 

luii)ort,  Export,  and  Shipping  Trade  of  the  Colony  1   Tlic      Collector      of 

for  first  half  of  1900.     Returns  of.     Fol '..  J       Customs 

refining  Statistics  for  1S99.     Diagram,  fol |  ^Ih;.  Department  of 

;Mines.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for  1899.      Fol.,"^ 

maps,  &c.     1900 |  n,,         ,        ,ri        .i 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.    (Current  numbers.)  Fol.  r-      ',•      -^3  .      ^    i-  ' 
-n  i  .  ,-.•  J      1  r      1]  •     J    i  lor  VV.  Australia 

ivctums  as  to  quantities  and  yalues  ot  gold  recencdat  | 

tlie  Mint  at  yarious  dates.     Sheets  j 

Supplements     to     Goyernmcnt     Gazette,    containing^ 

Monthly  INIining  Statistics.      (Current  numbers)    ....  I   Tlic  Eegistvar-Genc- 
Year-Book  for  1898-99.     lltli  year  of  issue.     Vol.  ii.  f      ral  of  W.Australia 

Maps,  &c.,  8yo.     1900    J 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  niuuhcrs) The  Board  of  Trade 

Companies'  Bill.     (Bill  79.)     Fol.     1900 Dr.  Ginsburg 

Companies     (Winding-up).  9tli  General    Annual  J '■^'''°?"'l"":'!"'"^'^".''" 

K         i. /■      1  ofin      /-OT- \  ie\r\r\  S        I'al    111    Lompaiiies 

cport  for  1899.     (31/.)  1900     1       ,.      .,  ,.       ^ 

^                             ^        '  I.       Liquidation 

Foreign  Trnde  and  Commerce.     Accounts  relating  to, "] 

Trade  and  Coiiiinercc  of  certain  Foreign  Countries  J>  The  Board  of  Trade 

and  British  Possessions.     (Current  numbers.)    1900  J 
Inland  Eevenue.     43rd  Ileijort  of  Commissioners  of,  1   m     /-.  •    ■ 

for  1899-1900.     [Cd-347.J      Fol.     1900    ;|  The  Commissioners 

Labour.     Re))ort  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  hours  of  ^ 

labour  in  1899.     [Cd-309.]     8vo.     1900    | 

Labour.     Report  on  Standard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  J-  The  Board  of  Trade 

in  United  Kingdom  in  1900,  with  comparative  Tables.  | 

[Cd-317.]     8vo.     1900 J 

Local    Government    Board.      29th    Annual   Report.  ]   The    Local   Goverii- 

1890-1900.     Diagrams.     [Cd-292.]     1900  J       mcnt  Board 

Klines  and  Quarries.     General  Report  and  Statistics"!   The     Home     Ollicc, 

for  1899.     Parts  2,  Labour  ;  3,  Output.    [Cd-373.]  ^       Mining  Statistical 

[Cd-387.]     1900 J       Brancli 

Eailwa}'   Coinpanie?.     General  Eeport  on  Share  and"] 

Loan  Capital,  TrafTic  in  Passengers  and  Goods,  &c.,  >•  The  Board  of  Trade 

for  1899.     [Cd-308.]     1900 J 

Railways  in  United  Kingdom.     Summary  of  Statistics  I  ,^     ^   ^,,  .,,.. 

for  1889  and  1895  to  1899.     Sheet  J  ^^^-  '^ '  ^'^''^'^^ 
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(c)   United  Kingrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
United  Kingdom — Con  Id. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  theT 

]astl5years,froml885tol899.  [Cd-30G.]  8vo.  ISOO  I  „.,      „        i     p  rr      i 
Strikes   and    Lock-outs    of    1899.     Eeport   by   chief  f  "^'"^  ^"^^"'•^  ^^  -^''^"^ 

Labour  Correspondent  on.     [Cd-316.]     1900    J 

Army   and   Mihtia.      Annual   Report    of    Inspector-"^ 

General  of  Eecruiting  for  1899.     [Cd-llO.j     1900    j 
Imperial   Hevenue.      (Collection   and    Expenditure.) 

(319.)     1809    

!Municipal    Trading.     Eeport    of    Select   Committee. 

(House  of  Lords'  Paper.)     (210.)     1900   

]S'ational  Debt.     [Cd-350.]     1900    

Parliamcntarv  Constituencies  (Electors,  &e.).     L'nifced 

Kingdom.  -  (116.)     1900  

Public  General  Acts  passed  in  G3rd  and  64th  Yictoria,  I 

1900  I  ,        . 

Public  Income  and  Expenditure.     (357.)     1900   r  i  mciiasca 

Eevenue  and  Expenditure  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land).    (3L7.)     1899 

Eevenue   and   Expenditure  (England,  Scotland,  and 

Ireland).     (336.)     1900 

Telephones.     Eeport  from  Select  Committee  on,  with 

Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix.     (383.)     1898 

Yagrant  Children  relieved.     (322.)     1899 

"Workmen's  Compensation.     Statistics  of  Proceedings 

under   the  Acts  of  1897  and   1880   during   1899. 

[Cd-281.]     1900 j 

Great  Britain — 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.    Tol.  vii,  Xo.  2.~1 

September,  1900 i 

Agricultural    Eeturns.      Statistical    Tables    showing 

acreage    under  crops   and   grass,   and   number   of  [The  Board  of  Agi-i- 

horses,  cattle,  &c.,  in  United  Kingdom,  1900 f     culture 

Board  of  Agriculture.     Leaflet,  !\o.  66.     Workmen's 

Compensation  Act,  1900.     4  pp.,  Svo | 

Produce  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  1900.    Slip,  8vo.J 


>-Thc  Trustees 


TEng-land  and  "Wales — 

British     Jluseum.       Catalogue    of     Printed    Books 

(Current  numbers.)     4to 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information 

Local  Taxation  Eeturns,  year  1898-99.    Parts  1,  2,  5, 6,  \  Purchased 

1900  

London — 

Technical  Education  Gazette.      (Ciirrent  numbers)....  The  Board 
London  School  Board.    Eeport  of  School  Accommo-  ]  ,,,-,        „  ^      ,     -,,        -. 
dation  and  Attendance  Committee  for  year  ended  V      i?       r       i 

Lady-day,  1900.     2  vols.,  la.  fol.     1900 J      ^«''  ^°"'^"'' 

Strand  District.     Supplement  to  Annual  Report  of"] 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  being  a  review  of  the  I  -p.     -p    T    \'i 
health  of  the  Strand  District  .  .  .  from  1855  to  ^-L^r-  ^-  J-  ^^"^n 

1900.     Map  and  diagrams,  fol J 

Bradford.     Eeport  on  Hoaltli  of,  for  1899.     Svo The  Medical  Officer 

West    Hartlepool.       Eull    Abstract     of     Accounts,  "I  The     Borough    Ae- 
1899-1900,  and  Eeport  thereon.    Svo.    1900  J       countant 
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(r)  United  King-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
Ireland — 

.hidifial    Stitistics    for    189S,    Part   2.      For    1899,' 

Parts  1  and  2    

Local  Taxation  Keturns  for  1898-99.     [Cd-266.] 

Liuiacv,    Ireland.      49tli    Report    of    Inspectors    of 

Lunuties,  for  1899.     [C"d.  312.]     8vo.     1900 

National    Education,    Ireland.      .Appendix    to   65th 

Report  of  Comniissioncrs  for  1898-99.     Sections  II  ^  Purclmsed 

and  Y.     66th  Report  for  l!-99-1900 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Scliools  of  Ireland.    38th 

Report  of'inspector  for  1899.  [Cd-345.]  8to.  1900. 
Di'hUii.     Public    Health   of.      Minutes  of   lilvidence 

taken    before    the     Committee    of     inquiry    into. 

[Cd-244.]     1900 J 

Scotland — 

Kducation.      Report   of    Committee   of    Council    on"!   The    Scotch    Educa- 

Ldueation,  witli  appendix,  1899-1900.     [Cd-171.]  j       tion  Department 
Local  Government   (Scotland)   Act,  1891.      Elections"^ 

(Scotland).     (145.)     1900 j 

Lunacy.     42nd  Annual   Report  of  Grcneral  Board  of  [»  Purcliased 

Commissioners  jn  Lunacy  for  Scotland.     [Cd-368.]  j 

8vo.     1900    J 


(d)  Atithors,  &c. 
Adriiiis   {Kenrii  C).     Pulilic  Debts.     An  Essay  in  the  1   -p       , 

Science  of  iinance.     xi  +  107  pp.     8yo.     1888    |  1  urcnasod 

Allan  (Francis  J.).     Early  dajs  and  early  work  of  llic] 

Society  [of    M.O.H.],   with  special  reference  to  the  >  The  Author 

registration  of  disease.     16  pp.,  8vo.     1900  J 

Anderson    (Adelaide   31.).       Lrsislation    affecting    the]    .p,      t    i     f  '  I   1 

conditions  of  employment  in  Home-work  and  Domestic  I  ^,^,   Industrial   J.aw 

Industries  in  England.     31  pp.,  8vo.     1900  J       Committee 

Benl  (James).     Free  Trade   in   Land  :    an  inquiry   into"! 

the  social  and  commercial  influence  of  the  laws  of  I 

succession  and  the  system  of  entails.     132  pp.,  12mo.  | 

1855  J 

Bird  (Staff'ard).    Tasmanian  Finance  under  Federation,  l 

A  note  for  the  Commonwealth  Electors  in  Tasmania.  I  IVfr.  R.  "SI.  Johnston 

15  i>p.,  8vo.     Hobart,  1900   J 

Bourne    (Arthur).      Annual    Premiums    deduced    from] 

lialf-yearly  and  quarterly  Life  Insurance  Premiums.  \  The  Autlior 

14.  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1900 j 

Brovt/h    (Bennett   II.).       Cantor    Lectures    [delivered  l 

before  the  Society  of  Arts]  on  the  Nature  and  Yield  I  ,, 

of  Metalliferous  Deposits.    51  pp.,  ]>lates,  8vo.     1900  J 
Brovn  (Xicol),  and  Tnrnhnll  (Charles  C).     A  Century!   ,,,,      „   ,  ,.  , 

of  Copper.      Part  II.     120  pp.,  4to.     1900     "^  |  1  he  Publisher 

Canovai  (Tito)  — 

La   questione    bancaria   in    Italia  .  .  .     149  pp.,  8yo."] 
Roma,  1889 j 

La  questione  bancaria.     67  pp.,  8vo.     Roma,  1893  ..     I   'ri  ,  i     ^ 

L'llalia  presente   e    i    suoi  problem!    morali-politici-  |  "  "    '"^ 

economici-finanziuri.      Note  ed  A])punti.     HW  i)p.,  j 
8to.     Roma,  1898 J 
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8vo.  "1 


Dr.  \Yilliam  Ogle 


Tlie  Compiler 

Purchased 
The  Author 


Pureliased 


Vutlior 


The  Publishers 
The  Author 


(d)   Authors,  &c. —  Coii/d. 
Canderlier  {&.)■     Les   lois    de    la   Population    et    leur 
application  a  la  Belgique.    o72  pp.,  maji  and  diagrams, 

la.  8yo.     Paris,  1900 - 

Cooper  {Joseph).     Cooper's  Tabular  Guides  (Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  5)  to  Ordinary  and  Industrial  Life  Assurance. 

Folded  sheets.     1900 

Crompton  (Heiin/),     Industrial  Conciliation.     181  pp.,  \ 

sm.  8vo.     187G    I 
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Particulars  of  tlic  I'aper.i  to  be  read,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  Meetintf,  will  always  lie  foiuul 
in  an  advertiscinenr  on  that  page  of  the  "Times"  which  faces  the  leading  articles,  on  the  Saturday 
jjrccedinK  the  holding  of  the  Meeting.  The  advertisement  also  ajipcars  in  other  London  Daily  I'apers  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  these  announcements  flic  attention  of  Fellows  is  jiarticularly  directed. 

'llie  latest  arrangements  as  to  Papers  and  Meetings  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  will  he  found  at 
jnce  vii  in  each  issue  of  the  Jonrnal. 

THE   ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING 
Will  be  nEi.u  o>'  Tuesday,  the  lyxn  Jr.vE,  1901,  at  the  Society's  Rooms. 


0 

IDiogiammc    of   tf)c   ^t&^ion    1900-1. 

THE 

ORDINARY    MEETINGS 

WILL   BE     HELD 

Ix   TiiK   Months   of  Nove.mbku   to   Jlne, 

IX    MOST    CASES 

AT     THE     SOCIETY'S     ROOMS, 

9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 


The   Chair  ivill  he  taken   at  5  p.m.  on   the  j'oUtiwiag  datef> . 


Tuesday,  Mo  v.  20. 

Dec.  18. 

„         Jan.  15. 

Feb.  19. 


Tuesday,  March  19. 
„    "    April  23. 
May  21. 
.,        Juue  18. 


See  Tvote  on  the  Opposite  Page. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  {Dec,  1900) : — 

"  On  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
its  Progress  in  the  Period  of  Ninety  Years  from  1801  tO' 
1891."     By  T.  A.  Welton,  F.C.A.     (Read  20th  November.) 

"  The  State  Monopol}^  of  Spirits  in  Russia,  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Prosperity'  of  the  Population."  By  Alexis  IiAeealovioh.. 
(Read  18th  December.) 

The  following  Papers  have  been  offered;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  offered,  a  selec- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Council : — 

The  President's  Annual  Address.  \iy  Tlu>  IIigiit  IIon.  Lord 
Aveburv,  F.R.S. 

"A  JJeviewof  Indian  Statistics."  By  F.  C.  Daxvek:-.  (To  be 
read  in  January.) 

•'  Comparative  Naval  Power."     By  H.  \V.  Wilsox. 

"  The  Shipping  Trade  of  our  Seaports,  and  changes  therein 
during  the  past  Twenty-five  j^ears."     Vyy  Arthur  Lee. 

••  The  Organisation  of  Local  Statistics."     By  Joiix  Macdoxell, 

C.B.,  LL.I). 
"  The  Recent  Increase  in  the  Gold  Pi-oduction  of  the  World." 

By  Wynxard  Hooper,  B.A. 

"  The  suspension  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Exchange,  and  its  effect 
on  Corn  Prices."     By  Regixald  IL  Hooker,  M.A. 

"  Statistics  relating  to  Murder  and  Capital  Punishment,  being  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Guy's  Paper  read  in  187.">."     By  Charles 

II.  F.  GORDOX. 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

AX    OUTLINE    OF    ITS    OBJECTS. 


Thk  Iio}ial  Statistical  Societi/  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834;  ibs  objects  being-,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing- 
en  find  illustrating-  the  comiilex  relations  of  modern  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts  which  can 
be  stated  mnnerically  and  arranged  in  tables; — and  also,  to  form  a 
Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  and  a 
Reading-  Room.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  from  November 
to  June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation  ;  the  Pa[)ers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
-in  its  Journal^  which  now  consists  of  sixty-three  annual  volumes, 
and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  -has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
S[)ecial  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Jonrnal,  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activit}',  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  immber  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
■especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library'  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  chi>idtratit)n. 

The  So(;iety  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  about  one  thousand  Mendjers. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twentu  Guineas. 

The  Fell(jws  of  the  Society  receive  giatuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  i)ublished  Quarterly,  ai;d  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  junidjers  at  a  i-educed  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
foi-  the  couveuieuce  of  Mendjei"s. 


Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  Avill  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Rojal  Statistical  Societj,  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,   IV.C,  London. 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 

LIST     OF     THE     SOCIETY'S     PUBLICATIONS. 

Note. — Sets — or  Copies  of  any  number — of  the  Journal,  or  of 
the  other  Publications  of  the  Societ}^  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be 
obtained  of  llie  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  2(]  and  27,  Cockspur  Street, 
Charing-  Cross,  London,  S.\V.,  or  through  any  bookseller. 

Price. 

Proceedinofs — 


o'nF'*         110          1  uo  I  Q-  >    (Oi^it  of  pi-inl) 

30s  i)p.     1  vol.     8v().     l«34-3^   J    ^  ^        ' 

5.*.  each  part* 


Transactious- 

Vol.  1,  part  1.     148  pp.     4to.     1837    / 

Journal  (published  quarterly) —  1 

Vols.  1—62.     8vo.     1838-99     / 

General  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of  the 
Journal  (1838-87).     In  4  parts.     8vo. — 

(i)  For  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-52)   ,  .    .  ,  eachoirt 

(ii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1853-G2) ^j.?.  u^.eacnpait 

(iii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (18G3-72) 

(iv)  For  the  Fifteen  Volumes  (1873-87)   J 

Subject-Index  to  the  Journal.     Vols,  xxviii —  1  1      r  7 

Ivii,  18G5-'J4    /  ^^-  "''• 

First  Keport  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In- 1 

stitutious.      1.    The   Medical    Charities   of   the  >  2s.  6d. 

Metropolis.     08  pp.     8vo.     1857 J 

Catalogue  of  the  Library —  1    /r\  4.    <•      •  ^.x 

•      ,    1))            Q          10-n  ?    (Out  of  print) 

IV  +  142  pp.     8vo.     18.^9 J    ^  '        ^ 

Statistics   of    the   Farm   School   System   of  thai 

Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal,  with  a  >  Is. 

Preface  and  Notes).     63  pp.     8vo.     1878 J 

Catalogue  of  the  Library —  1  , .. 

iv-|-573pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1884  J 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  1884 —  I  .^^ 

i  +  372  pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1886 

Jubilee  Volume — 

XV  +  372  pp.     Cloth,  8vo.     1885. 

List    of    Fellows,  Rules    and   Bye-Laws,  Regu-" 

lations    of    the    Library,   and  Outline   of    the  I  Issued 

Objects  of  the  Society,  &c.  f    gratuitously 

Corrected  annually  to  31st  December.    8vo.  J 

Piice  of  back  Numbers  of  t/ie  Journal,  eye,  to  Felloics  onlij. 

Fellows  only,  can  obtain  sets — or  single  copies  of  any  number — of 
the  Journal,  or  copies  of  the  other  Publications,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  various  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  prices  charged  to 
Members  are  as  foUoAvs  : — (a.)  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price ;  (b.)  each  part  of  the 
General  Index  to  the  Journal,  2s.  M. ;  (c.)  the  Jubilee  Volume,  os. ; 
(d.)  the  Subject  Index,  Is. 

KoTE. — One  or  two  uunibers  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  print. 
*  Before  1870  the  price  varied. 


I         \0s.  Qd. 


CONTENTS    OF    RECENT   ISSUES 

Of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society's  JournaL 


Vol.  LXIir,  Part  1— March,  1900.  page 

Tlie  International  Money  Market,     iiy  C.  Rozkxraad 1 —  32" 

Discussion  ou  Mr.  Eozenraad's  rapcM' 32 —  40 

Census-Taking  and  its  Limitations.     J]y  J.  A.  15aixes,  C.S.I 41 —  58 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Baincs's  Paper 58 —  Vl 

Miscellanea 72 — 159' 

Periodical  Koturns 160—182" 

Vol.  liXIII,  Part  II— June,  1900. 

Ti)c  Treatment  of  .Tuvoiiilo  Offciulors  :  together  witli  Statistics  of  tlicir 

Numbers,     (llouard  Medal  Essay.)     By  Rosa  M.  Eauhett    ....  183—261 

Discussion  on  Miss  Barrett's  Paper 261 — 271 

On    the    Consuniptian    of    Alcoholic    Beverages.      By    11.    Bence- 

JoNES,  B.A 272—288 

Discussion  on  Mr.  J3ence-Jones's  Paper 289 — 296 

Miscellanea 297—360 

Vol.  LXIII,  Part  III — '^eplemher,  1900. 

Report  of  tlie  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1899,  and  for  tlie  Sessional  Year  ending  19tli  June,  1900, 
presented  at  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual  (jcneral  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  9,  Adelplii 
Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1900    367 — 38(> 

Proceedings  of  tlie  Sixty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 381,    382 

Municipal  Finance  and  IVfunicipal  Enterprise.  The  Annual  Address 
of  tlie  Riglit  lion.  Sir  IIenuy  ]1ahti,i;y  Fowlee,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P., 
President  of  tlie  Roval  Statistical  Society,  Session  1S99-1900. 
Delivered  15tii  May,  1900 '. 383—407 

Proceedings  on  the  15t,h  May,  1900    408,    AO^ 

The    Defence   Expenditure   of    the    Empire.      Bv    the   Eiglit   lion. 

Sir  Chakles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P ". 410—120 

DiscusBion  on  Sir  Charles  Dilkc's  Paper 421 — 13:; 

Miscellanea 433— 52(i 

Vol.  LXIII,  Part  TV— December,  1900. 

On  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  l-higland  and  Wales,  and  its 
J'rogress  in  the  Period  of  Ninety  Years  from  1801  to  1891.  By 
Thomas  A.  Wei.tox,  F.C.A 527— 58^ 

Discussion  on  ilr.  "Welton's  Paper 590 — 595 

Miscellanea 596-700' 

Annual  Index,  vol.  Ixiii  (1900)    701— 71-* 

Appendix.     List  of  Members,  Bye-Laws,  ic 1 —  80 


ROYAL   STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

Founded  loth  March,  1834,  Incorporated  olst  January,  1887. 


LIST  OF  THE  FORMER 

patron  cinb  Hrcsit)cnt$  of  i\)t  ^Qtxti]). 

Ijatron. 

'■  Period. 

IIis  RoTAL  Highness  The  Prince  Consort,  E.G 1840-Gi 

llresibcnts. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Laiisdowne,  K.G.,  F.E.S.  I    Jo?^~5o 
^  L    1842-4iJ 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1836-38 

The  Kt. Hon. the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S.  1838-40;  1847-49;  1853-5.^ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P 1840-42 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Ilarrowby.) 
The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P 1843-45 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbur3^) 

The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Monteagle 1845-47 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  tlarrowb}^,  K.G.,  D.C.L.1849-51 ;  1855-57 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone    1851-53 

The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P 1857-59 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Derby.) 
The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1859-Gl 

(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 
The  Rig-ht  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.B.  . .    1861-G3 

(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1863-G5 

The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 18G5-G7 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1867-G9 

W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  List,  of  France 18G9-71 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1871-73 

AVilliam  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.S 1873-75 

James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S 1875-77 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P 1877-79 

Thos. Brassey,  M.P.  (now  the  Rt. Hon. Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.)  1 879-80 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S 1880-82 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  LL.D,.  F.R.S 1882-84 

Sir  Rawson  AV.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 1884-86 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Goschen,  F.R.S 1886-88 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S 1888-90 

Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S 1890-92 

Charles  Booth,  D.Sc,  F.R.S 1892-94 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  r\arrcr 1894-96 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  F.Z.S 1896-97 

Sir  Alfred  Edmund  Bateman,  K.C.M.G 1897 

The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.A.,  M.P 1897-99 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  H.  Fowler,  G.C.S.L,  M.P 1899-1900 
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LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


Those  marked  c  liiivc  Served  or  are  Serving  on  the  Council. 
,,  d  have  made  Presentations  to  the  Library. 

„  p  have  contributed  Papers  to  the  Society. 


Those  marJced  thus  *  hare  compounded  yor  their  Annual  Subscriptions. 
The  names  of  Present  Members  of  Council  are  printed  in  Small  Capitals. 


Year  of 
Election. 

lyoo 

d 

lUOO 

1888 

1888 

c  dp 

1898 

1802 

c  d 

1891 

1890 

1884 

1879 

1S7G 

1898 

1896 

d 

.Abbott,  Samuel  W.,  M.D., 

142,  State  House,  Buston,  Mass..  U.S.A. 
Ablett,  Cecil  Gerard, 

Standard  Bank  C/iambers,  Port  EllzahetJi. 
Acklaud,  Thomas  G.,  F.I.x\., 

10,  Chiirr/i-crrscent,  Miisicel/-/nl/,  I/if/Iir/ate,  N. 
Aclaud,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke,  M.A., 

1  Vestholme,  Scuibovonqli. 
Acland,  Sir  C.  Thomas  Dvke,  Bart., 

KiUerton.  Exeter. 
AcwoKTii,  AViLLiA.Ai  MiK  iiKi.r.,  M.A., 

18,  St.  James' s-place,  S.  \V. 
Addingtoi),  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

24,  Prince's- f/ate,  *S'.  11'. 
Adler,  Marcus  Natlian,  M.A.,  I'M. A., 

1,  Bart/ioloiiiei.c-/anc,  E.C.;    and  22,  Craven- 
IdU,  \V. 
Agius,  Edward  Tancred, 

3,  Belsize-f/rove,  A'.  W. 
Akers-Doug-las,  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  Aretas,  M.P,,  J.V.. 

C'/d/ston-park-,  Jifaidstone,  Kent. 
Aldwiiickle,  Thomas  Williams, 

1,  Victoria-street,  S.  ]V. 
Alexander,  Alfred  J., 

Bristol  Waterirorks  Coinpani/,  Bristol. 
Allan,  Fiancis  John,  M.D., 

5,  2'avtst'X'L-st,e(t,  Strand,  W.C. 


LIST   OF   FKLLOWS. 
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1892  1 

1865  ' 

G    p 

1893 

Allen,  Frank,  J.  P., 

73,  Tinakivc-road,    Wellington,  X.Z. 
Allen,  George  Beniej, 

Cainipore,   .V.  II'. /'.,  India;   and  13,   Prince's- 
gardens,  S.  1 1'. 
Allen,  John  T.  K., 

15,  Norfolk-road^  Briglifon. 
Allen,  Richard  .James, 

Cotton.  Assocn.,  Ltd.,  St.  J/ar/f'-s-gafc, Manchester. 
Allen,  William  Henry, 

Brondiani  Ilonsc,  BrOh.Jian) ,  near  Bedford. 
Anderson,  Herbert  William, 

Nailing,  Kent. 
Anderson,  John  Andrew  (Aldci-man). 

Faversliam,  Kent. 
Andras,  Henry  VValsingham,  F.I. A., 

Provident  Life  Oifice,bQ.,  Regent-street,  W. 
Angus,  R.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Ann,  Alfred  E.,  F.K.G.S., 

Tower  Cliamhirs,  Finslmri/  Pacement,  K.C. 
Anning,  Edward  Herbert,  F.R.G.S., 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Anning-,  Edward  James, 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Arbutlmot,  Gerald  Archibald, 

Uollinghonrne  Manor,  Maidstone. 
*Archibald,  VVilliam  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

4,  lirick-coiiit,  Temple,  K.C. 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

67,  Mildnioy-park,  N. 
Arnold,  William, 

11,  Albion-street,  Hanleij,  Staffs. 
Asch,  William, 

4,  Albert  Mansions,  118,   Vic/oria-sireet,  S.  If. 
Aston,  William  Henry, 

Eagle   Wharf  road,  X. 
Atkinson.  Charles, 

61,  Margraviae-gardens,,   West  Kensington,  W. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  J., 

Depulij  Accountant  General,  Calcutta,  India. 
*  Atkinson,  Robert  Hope, 

New    York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Place  d^ Amies, 
Montreal. 
AvEBUHY,  Right  Hox.  Loud,   F.K.S.  (President), 

High  Elms,  Earn  bio'.  J'.S.O..  Kent. 
Aves,  Ernest,  M.A.. 

18.  Primrose-hill-road,  X.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1872 

cd 

1872 

1892 

1855 

cd 

1900 

1890 

18S1 

c  d  p 

1887 

1878 

188G 

1881 

1884 

1899 

1887 

1885 

1887 

1878 

1888 

1889 

d 

1873 


*Bal'bag'e,  Majov-Gciieial  llciuy  Provost, 

Moijlield,  LdiisilowH,  ClieltenJidDi. 
*Backliouse,  Ednnuul. 

Trebah.,  FaliiKinth. 
Bacon,  George  Wasliinii,t:c'n,  F.H.G.S,, 

127,  Strand,   W.C. 
BaiLKY,  AuTIIUli  IIUTCIIKSOX,   F.I. A., 

2(5,  Mount  Kp/iraini-rcKid,  Streut/i'un,  S.  TF^ 
Baily,  James  Thomas  Herbert, 

.')G,  Cliaiinfi  Cross,  S.  //'. 
Bain,  William  Wliyte  {General  A.^samnce  Co.), 

Ill,  West  G ear r/e-st reef,  Glasgow. 
Bainks,     Jeuvoise     Atiiklstaxi:,     l'.,S.r.,     (//o?> 
Secretari/), 

23,  Kensington  Park-qardens,  W. 
Haldwiii,  Alfred',  M.P.,  J.P., 

KeiL^uK/toii  I'alace  Mansions,  S.  IT. 
Balfour,  The  Ri.i^ht  Hon.  Arthur,].,  M.l'..  F.P.S., 

10,  Dotrninr/street,  S.  IF. 
lialfour,  The  IJiu'lit  Hon.  (ierald  AVilliaui,  MW, 

3,   Whitehall  Court,  S.  W. 
*Barfoc)t-Saunt,  \Villiam  Henry, 

i\f(ii-k('t  Ilarhoronglt,  l^eicestcrsJiire. 
Barlow,  AN'illiani  Henry,  F.R.S.,  O.F., 

Jligli  Combe,  Old  Clatrlfon,  Kent. 
*P>arnardo,  Thomas  John,  F.  R.C.S.,  Fdin., 

St.  Leonard's  Jjodge,  Surbiton. 
Jiarnes,  Joseph  Howard,  F.I. A., 

70,  Londiard-strect,  K.C. 
Barratt,  Thonias  J., 

75,  New  Oxford-street.  IF. 
*  Barrett,  Thomas  Squire,  F.Z.,S.,  M.A.I.,  t^c. 

Rose  Ctdtage,  Mill  field- road,   Widnes. 
Barry,  Sir  Francis  Tress,  Bart.,  M.P., 

St.  Leonard' s-!iil I,  Windsor. 
*J3artlett,  Frederick  \V., 

\7 ,  Mel  ford-road,  fJuhrich  Common,  S.IC. 
Bastable,  J^-ofessor  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.])., 

^',Trevelijan-ii-r,,Briijliton-rd,ltattigar,Co.Duhlin» 
Bate,  George, 


LIST     OF    FEM.()\\'S. 
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f:i(vtiun. 

1877 


1888 


c  d  J) 


1877  1 

lS7o 

1871 

1900 

1875 

d 

1875 

d 

1882 

d 

1884 

18S2 

c  d 

1809 

d 

18SG 

d 

1890 

1892 

d 

1884 

d 

1878 

d 

1897 

1888 

1895 

1884 

1884 

d 

1890 

1 

1891 

Batemax,  S  k  ALrur.i)  Kdmlnd,  K-CMXr.  {TTonorarT/ 
Vice-Prcfidoit), 

Hoard  nf  Trade,  W/////:/./i//-;/(irdciis,  S.]V. 
Batten,  JobnW..  Q.C., 

3,  IIarcnin-t-hinidiiifj-\  I'diijilc^  K.C. 
Bayfield,  Artliui', 

95,  ('n/.iiiore-roii\  liirviivqliain. 
*Baynes,  Alfred  Ileiiiy,  F.B.G.'s., 

19,  Fnrnival-street,  JlitUxirn.  K.C. 
*Baynes,  William  'NVilberforce,  F.I. A., 
Picklntrst  ]Vood,  Ih-innleij,  Kent. 
Beamish,  Ueury  Hamilton, 

Hope  Kstatfs.  IfciCfdicta^  C(y/o)i. 
*Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M., 

03.  JJrnwn-sf?-eef.,  Manchester. 
*Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.R.A.S..  F.B.G.S., 

18,  riccadillij,  W. 
*Beazeley,  INIichael  Woinnm,  ^T.A., 
\V'ortitig,  Basingstoke. 
Bedfoi'd,  James, 

Woodliotise  Cli/f]  /Leed;-: 
*Beeton,  Henry  Bamie  (Ga,  Anslhi  Kn'ars,  K.C), 
9,  I\l are>!f  eld-gardens,  Jlunijistead,  N.  M\ 
Beetou,  Mayson  M.,  B.A., 

Horsei/  Hall,  Norfolk. 
Beg-g,  Ferdinand  Faithfull. 

Bartliolomeio  House,  K.C. 
Bell,  Frederick,  F.I.A., 

Imperial  Life  Oj/ice,  1,  Old  Broad-street,  K.C. 
Bell,  Frederick  '\Villiam, 

P.O.  Box  250,  Cape  Toicn,  S.  Africa. 
Bell,  James  T., 

Northcote,  Doifanhill,  ria  Clasgoic. 
Bence-Jones,  Henry  II.,  BA., 

Board  of  Trade,   WIdtrhall-gardens,  S.W. 
Bennett,  William, 

Citji  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Soc,  Melbourne. 
*Benson,  Godfrey  11., 

23,  The  Grove,  Boltons,  S.  TI'. 
Bentinck,  Lord  IJeur}',  M.P.. 

13,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 
*Bentley,  Bicbard,  F.R.G.S., 
Upton,  Slough,  ]juck.-. 
Berg-,  Wilhelm, 

21,  Mincing-lane,  K.C. 
Berry,  Arthur,  ]\I.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  CC,  F.CA., 

Monument  House,  Monument-square,  K.C. 
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];(>YAL    STATISTICAL    SOllKTV 


Yenr  of 
Klei-tion. 

1900 
1875 
1869 
1891 
1897 
1888 
1809 
1881 
1898 
1898 
1884 

1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1898 
1885 
1888 
1900 
1899 
187G 
1894 


P 


c  d 


c  d  p 


c  dp 


Bethell,  Alfred  James, 

Middlcstliorpe  Lod(/c,  Di-iiH/Jiouses,  York. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone-park,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
*Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

N ascot  Lodqp.,  Watford. 
Biddle,  Daniel,  M'.R.C.S..' L.S.A., 

CJtarlton  Lodge,  Khujsfon-on-Th ames 
Big-gs,  John  Thomas.  J. P., 

Woodhivda,  Ai/lestO)ie,  Leicester. 
Billinghurst,  Henry  F.. 

35,  Granville-parl:.  Blackheath,  S.E. 

BiRCHENOUGH,  HeNRY,  M.A., 

Macclesfield. 
Bishop,  George, 

113,  Poau-strcet,  WoolicicJi. 
Blount,  Edward  Thomas  Joseph,  F.F.A.,  A.T.A,, 

Standard  Lisurance  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 
*B]yth,  Sir  James,  Bart., 

Stansfed,  Essex. 
Boileau,  John  Peter  H.,  M.D.,  &c.  {Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col.). 

Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  Robins, 

2'rengicainton,  Hea  Moor,  R.S.O.,  CornwalL 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pounturg-Iiill,  E.G. 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.  P., 

Clifton  House,  £crerlei/-road,  Hull. 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney, 

Carhrooh.  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar.  James,  M.A.,  LL.T)., 

Civil  Serrice  Comviission,  Westminster,  S.]]". 
Bond,  Edward,  M.  P., 

Elm  Bank,  Hainpste(ul,  N.W. 
Bone,  Albert  Elienezer, 

Knutsford  House.  Larkh<dl-lane,  Clapham,  S.  W, 
Booth,  Charles,  D.Sc,  F.1».,S.  {Hov.  Vice-President), 

9,  Adelphi-lenyice,  W.C. 
Bottornley,  George, 

Arboni-field  House,  TJerhy. 
Bottornley,  liarr}', 

Borovgh  Treasurer,  Guildhall,  Plymouth. 
Bourne.  Arthur  {Equitable  TJfe  Office), 

120,  Broaduay,  Neio  York,  U.S.A. 
BowEx,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  LLC. 
BowLEV,  Arthuij  Lton,  M.A., 

Waldeck  House,  Southern-hill,  Heading. 


1,1  ST    OF    FKIJ.OW 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1879 

188(3 

cd 

1894 

c  d  p 

1883 

1875 

1888 

d 

1900 

1873 

\cdp 

1864 

1883 
1874 
1895 
1878 
1806 
1893 

1890 

1875 

1900  I 

1886 

1880  \c  dp 

1873 

1884 


P 


Bow  ley,  Edwin. 

29,  Croftd<)Wn-ro<i(J,  Uu/JhjuU'.  X.  IT. 
Boyle,  Sir  Courteiiay,  K.C  B. 

Board  nf  Trade,  Wlvit<di(dl-'j(irdciix,  S.  ii'. 
Bkaiujook,  Euwaki)  Willia:*!,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 

28,  Abi'nf/don-strcet,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.. 

Biisheij  fjodifc.^  Teddinijton. 
Braby,  James,  J.P., 

28,  First  Avenue,  Hoce,  Sus.^ex. 
Bramwell,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bart,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

5,  Great  Georr/e-street,  Westjiiinsfer,  S.M\ 
Branford,  Victor  Verasis,  M.A., 

5,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Brassey,  Tin-:  Right  Hex.  Lord,  K.C.B.  {Honorary 
Vice-President ), 

4,  Great  Geonje- street,  S.W. ;    and  24,  Park- 
lane,  W. 
*Eraye,  The  Rig-ht  lion.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Market   Harhro' ;  and  l,lhicL- 
inq/iain-gate,  S.W. 
Brooke,  C'  B., 

IG,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

Eafilehurst,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomhall,  Georg-e  James  Short, 

17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 
12,  Grosvenor-f/ardens,  S.W. 
*Brown,  Daniel  Maclareu,  junr., 

P.O.  Box  1S7, Corra  Linn,  Port  Elizaheth. 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  F.S.A.A., 

Corporation-street,  Birjningham ;    and  Moseleji, 
Worcestershire. 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I.x\., 

11,  LjO?)ibard-street,  E.C. 
Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Ph.D., 

Williams  CoUeye,  William stown,  Mass.,  U.S. A, 
*Brunner,  Sir  John  Tomlinsou,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Druid's  Cross,  Wavertree,  Lirerpocl. 
*Burdett,  Sir  Henry  Charles,  K.C.B., 

The  Ijodye,  Porch  est  er-squctre,  W. 
*Burdett-Coutt8,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-street,  W. ;  and  Holly  Lodye,  Hiyh- 
yate,  N. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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ItOVAL    STATlsncAI,    SOi'IKTV 


Ye  ir  of 
l-.ic.-ii  .11. 

1.SU7 
IS!).-} 
1880 
1872 


I8;i8 

188G 

1803 

d 

1802 

1807 

180G 

1879 

1889 

P 

LsOl 

d 

1000 

d 

1881 

1872 

1893 

1888 

1893 

1900 

Burke,  David,  A.I.A.,  F.I.  Inst., 

Roijal  I'ictoria  Life  /».■«.  Co.,  Afonlrcal,  Caiuuht. 
HiiiTup,  John  Arthni-  Evans, 

The  Custom  /foiise,  Calcutta,  India. 
Biu-t,  Frederick,  F.R.O.S., 

Uplands',  ^tohe  Po'/es,  near  Sloui/Ji.  liitfLs. 
*Hnrton,  The  Uigiit  Hon'  Lord, 

Chetiierjicld  Ifonsc.  Jfai/fair,    W. ;  (did   Uanrjc- 
niorc,  Bui  ton-oit-Trent. 
Burton,  WiiUaui  l»!)land, 

cjo  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Sue,  Cape  Tuu-n. 
Bush,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S., 

Pres/iaw  Ilo'ise,  near  Bishop^s  Waltham,  Hants. 
*Bu.shill,  Thomas  William, 

Lonffjield,  Bubbenhcdl,  via  Kenilworth. 
Byworth, Charles  Josei)h,J.P.,F.S.A.A.(ry'f>i  Clerk), 

Toivn  House,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 


Cairnes,  Frederick  Evelyn, 

Killester  House,  Itahvny,  Co.  Dublin. 
Campbell,  Charles  AVilliam, 

H.B.M.  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  C/tina. 
Campbell-Colquhouu,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chart  well,  Westerham.  Kent. 
Cannan,  Edwin,  M.A„ 

1,   Wellington-square,  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  VV.  {Chase  National  Bank), 
1'),  Nassau-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Canovai,  Commendatore  Tito, 

Bank  of  Jtalij,  Rome. 
Carden,  Lionel  l^lward  (xiesle}', 

H.M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
♦Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

The  Chimes,  Richmond,  Surreij. 
*Carpenter,  Henry  Saunders, 

Beckini/ton  House,  Wei(jhton-ro(al,  Aucrlei/,  >'.A' 
Carr,  Ebenezer, 

24,  Coleman-street,  Bank,  E.C. 
Carr,  AVilliam  Robert  Taylor, 

Monwnent  House,  ^[llnument-square,,  E.C. 
Carter,  Adolphus  Hugh. 

32,  Crayford-road,  Tufacll-park,  N. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1890 

1883 

d 

1878 

1881 

1884 

d 

1880 

1898 

1886 

d 

1892 

1851 

1886 

d  p 

1900 

1888 

1882 

d 

1877 

1890 

1899 

1899 

1869 

c 

1853 

1889 

1884 

1887 

c 

1859 

1892 

P 

*Carter,  Eric  ^^ack:ly,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

33,   Wiiterloo-Htred,  Biviiniujliain. 
*Carter.  Joseph  Robert, 

]iossl//n,  Iiecto7\i/-road,  liicLiiiansirortfi,  Herts. 
*Casley,  Reginald  Keimedy,  M.D., 
Ipswich. 
Causton,  Richard  Knig-ht,  ^f.P., 

12,  Devcnsltire-place^  Portltdid-plnce,  W. 
*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph, 

44,  Chaiiffsec  d'Antin.  Pen-is. 
*Chamberlain,  The  Rig-ht.  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
40,  Prince  S'fjar dens,  S.  W. 
Chapman,  Edward  Stiiait, 

6a,  South-side.  Ct(ipltaiii-co)ivnon,  S.  W. 
*Chapman,  Samuel,  F.I.Inst., 

227—228,  Gresham  Jluiise,  Old  Brjud-st.,  E.C. 
*Chatham,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

Inverleilh  Park  House.  Edinhurglt. 
^Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanhrugh-park,  BlacJchcath,  S.E. 
*Chisholm,  George  Goudie,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S., 
59,  Drakefield-roud,  Upper  Tooting. 
Clark,  John  S., 

110,  Boylston-street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard,  J.P., 

Fairlairn,  157,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 
*Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.L.S.i  F.S.A  , 

13a,  I/anover-square,  W. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C.P., 

B.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 
Clarke,  Henr}-,  J. P., 

Cannon  Hall,  Hamjislead,  N.  \V. 
Claughton,  Gilbert  H., 

The  Priori/,  Dudley. 
Clay,  \V alter  Gorst,  M.A., 

5,  Paper-buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Cleghorn,  John, 

3,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 
Clirehugh,  William  Palin,  F.I. A., 

66,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Coate,  Jan:es, 

Lea  Coonibe  House,  Axtnin&ter. 
Cockshott,  John  James, 

24,  Queen  s-road,  Southport. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Lotjis, 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I.A., 

39,  Throqmorton-street,  EC. 
*Collet,  Miss  Clara  Elizabeth.  M.A., 

Kirkdale,  Woodside,  Winihlcdcn. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1887 

1895 

l'882 

1891 

d 

1874 

1883 

1873 

1889 

189") 

1880 

d 

1899 

1862 

cdji 

189G 

d 

1888 

1874 

c  d  p 

1899 

1890 
1891 
1894 
1878 
1892 
1890 
1900 


c  d  p 


Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilks,  Hart., 

2,  Siissex-.'^qiiarc,  IT.;  and  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks. 
Collins,  Howard  James, 

T/iP.  General  Ilosjjitnl,  liirmhuiliain. 
*Colluin,  Rev.  Ilug-b  Robert,  >[.R.LA.,  F.R.C.I., 

Leiijli  VicdviKje,  near  Tunbridge,  Kent. 
Cooper,  Jo.se[)b, 

60,  Par/c-strect,  Farnwurth,  near  Bolton. 
Corbctt,  John, 

Impnei/.,  Droiticicli. 
Corgialegno,  M., 

Georfje-)/a)-d,  Lnmhard-strcet,  E.  C. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.R.G.S., 

18,  liirchin-lane.  E.C 
Cornwallis.  Fiennes  Stanley  W.ykeham, 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Costello,  Jaines  Edward, 

3,  Throgmoiton-aveaue,  E.C. 
Cotterell-Tiipp,  Alfred, 

17,  Devonsliire-terrace,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Court,  Stephen  E., 

17,  rail  Mall  East,  S.W. 
CoLRTNKY,    The    RrGfiT    Hex.    Leonard   Hekry, 
j\[.A.  (Ifonoran/  Vice-President), 
15,  C/>e!j»e  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
(Jox,  Harold, 

6,  liai/nionl-buildinr/s,  Graifs  Inn,  W.C. 
Crag-g-s,  JohiiGeorg-e,  F.(J.X.(Ci-agffs,  Turketine  4'  Co.), 

52,  Coleman-sfreet,  E.C. 
Craigie,  Major  Patrick  George  (Vice-President 
and  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary), 

6,  L]indhurst-road,  Hampstead ;  and  A,  White- 
hall-place., s.  w. 
Craik,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.Il,  LL.D., 

Scotch    Education    Depart.,    Whitehall,   S.  W. ; 
and  Moor  Cotlaqe,  Great  Berkhanisted,  Herts. 
Crawford,  Richard  Frederick, 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 

'Crawley,  Charles  Edward  (Controller  General), 

Hyderabad,  Dcccau,  India. 
Crease,  Major-General  John  Frederi';k,  C.B., 

United  Serrice  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Castle  Meadows,  Kendal. 
Crippy,  Charles  Alfred,  Q.C., 

1,  E,isex- court.  Temple,  E.C. 
Croal,  David  Oetavius, 

n,  Abchurch-lane,  E.C, 
Crowley,  Georg-e, 

City  Mutual  Life  Ass,  Soc,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  ^'.S.  W. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election 

lyou 

1883 
1879 
1873 


1900 
1900 
1SS6 
188S 
1898 
1880 
1873 
1897 
1892 
1893 
1869 
1896 
1899 
1888 
1899 
1899 


c  d 
d 


d 
c  d  p 
c  d  p 

d  p 


Crowley,  Micliael,  F.C.A.,  F.S.A.A., 

16,  Colle(/e  Green,  Dublin. 
(jL'uniug'liain,  Kev.  ^\'illiam,  M.A,,  D.D., 

2,  St.  Paiil's-road,  Camhridfje. 
Curtis,  Robert  Ijoabon,  P\S.I.,  J.P., 

120,  London   Wall.  E.C. 
Czaniikow,  Ctesar, 

29,  Mincinfj-lane,  E.C. 


Da  Costa,  Jose  Simao  {Garantia  da  Amazonia), 

Belein  do  Para,  Brazil. 
Dale,  Charles  Ernest,  F.S.A.A., 

Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Dale,  Sir  David,  Bart,, 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dang-erfield,  Atlielstan,  A.C.A., 

56,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
*Daiison,  Fiancis  Chatillon, 

Liverpool  and  L^ondon  Chambei'S,  Lireipool. 
Danvers,  FREDEpacK  Chaki.es, 

The  Park,  Addlcstone,  Surrey. 
Danvejs,  Sir  Juland,  K,C.S.I., 

103,  Lexhani-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
*DarwiD,  Major  Leonard,  R,E.,  F,R.G.S., 

12,  Egerton-jylace,  S.  W. 
Dash,  William  Lawson,  J. P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Davidson,  Captain  J.  II.  D,, 

Box  14<d3,  G.P.O.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

168,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  Theodore  Llewelvn, 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
D'Avigdor-Goldsinid,  Osmond  Elim, 

Somerhill,  Tonhiidge,  Kent. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S., 

North  Staffordshire  RaiUcay,  Stoke-upon- Trent. 
DawsoD,  Miles  Meuander, 

11,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Dawson,  Sidney  Stanley,  A.C.A., 

35,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

b2 
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Yenr  of 
Klection. 

I8y7 

d 

1P80 

18S5 

d 

1879 
1898 
1900 

1891 

1898 
1873 
1S87 
1889 
1892 
1898 

1802 
1000 
1890 
18GG 

2  897 
1889 
1889 
1899 

1889 
1878 


d  jy 


Deane,  Albert  Bickerton, 

35,  Great  Georf/e-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

1,  FitzjoJiiiK-dvenue,  Ifampstedd,  N.W. 
De  BrcK',  Emile  Conrad  De  Hichin, 

41,  JJelsi'ce-areinie,  iV. IF. 

*De  Fenieres,  The  Baron  l)u  Bois,  J. P., 

Bciy\s  Hill  House,  Clieltcnham. 
Ue fries,  Wolf,  B.A., 

Arden,  Por(inore-p<irl\  Weybridye. 
De  la  riaza,  Victorino,  LL.D., 

7V/e  Buenos  Ai/res   and    Pacific    Railway    Co.y 
9,  Xew  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Denne,  A\^illiam, 

I'ltilliiuoi  e,  Wetlicrlll-road,  New  Southgate,  X, 
Denny,  John  Thavies, 

42,  Devoiqiort-road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
Dent,  Echvard, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosvciior-square,  W, 
Dent,  Georg-e  Middlewooil, 

13,  CI  I  ami)  res- 1  'o  a  d,  So  uthncrf. 
.De  Eothschild,  I.eopold,  .T.P.,  D.L  (Alderman), 

5,  Ihoiiilton-place,  Piccadilhj,  \V. 
De  Snildt,  Henry  {Permanent  U nder-Sccretanj), 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colonij. 
Dever-Suniniers,  Fiank, 

39,     Hervey-road,      Blacklieatli,     S.E.;       and 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.  W. 
Dewar,WiHiam  y>\\nmo{  Standard  Life  x\  ssurance  Co.), 

28,  Elizabeth-sticrf.  Sydneij,  N.S.  W. 
Dewsnnp,  Ernest  Ilitson,  M.A., 

Teclinical  Colleffe,  Jiudde'>:sf.eld. 
Dickinson,  Willong-hhy  Ilyett, 

51,  Camjiden-Jdll-road,  W. 
*Dilke,Tiie  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart., 
M.P.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloanc-street,  S.  W. 
Dobson,  (ioland  Burton, 

58,  LAn coin's  Fnn  Fields,  W.C. 
Double,  Alfred,  C.C, 

92  and  93,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Doubleday,  \ViIliani  Bennetr, 

123,  Tnlse-ldll,  S.W. 
Dougharty,  Harold,  A.  I. A., 

J^ondon   and   LAincs.  T-ifc  Office,    CG    and   G7, 
Cornldll,  E.C. 
Douglas,  J., 

E.L  lUnlwaii  Hou.-n^  DidJiousie  Square.  Calcutta. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.E.,  F.(J..S.,  M.U.A.tt,, 

Calcutta. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of. 
Election 

1894 
1890 
1807 
1895 
1875 
1878 
1885 


c  d  ]) 


1888 
1888 
1883 

1896 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1896 


d  2> 


d 

c  d  p 


c  d  J) 


Drage,  Gkokiiucv,  M.A., 

15,  Wilton-place,  S.W. 
Druinmond,  Charles  James, 

21,  I)(dmore-road^  West  Didwich,  S.E. 
Dudfield,  ileginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

19,  Bloiiijield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,  The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of, 

7,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Dun,  John, 

Parrs  Bavk,  Bartholomeiv-lane,  E.C. 
*Dunraven,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenrij  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.W. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-rov:,  Blackheath,  S.E. 


Earnshaw,  Jacob, 

Prudential  A  ssnce.Bldi^s.,7 8,  King-st. Manchester. 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Ashjield,  Wigan. 
Edgewortii,  Professor   Fraxcis    Ysidro,   M.A., 
D.C.L., 

b,  Mount  Vernon,  N.W.;  and  All  Souls' ,  Oxford. 
Edwards,  Charles  Lewis, 

748,  Avenida  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires. 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  lion.  Earl, 

7,  Si.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  Thomas  Henry,  C.B., 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Elliott,  William, 

P.O.  Box  42,  Lower  St.  Georges-st.,  Cape  Town. 
Elliott,  William,  junr., 

P.O.  Box  1583,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Elwell,  "William  Henr}^ 

38,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Erhardt,  Wilham, 

7,  Bury-street,  Bloomsbiiry,  W.C. 
Everett,  Percy  Winn, 

Elstree,  Herts. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1892 

1875 

1888 

1889 

d 

1878 

1900 

1890 

1893 

1882 

1894 

1893 

1894 

1899 

1889 

1884 

d 

1892 

1900 

1888 

1898 

1885 

1900 

d 

1896 

1893 

dp 

Faber,  Ilarald, 

Fiona,  Leniiard-road^  Pemje,  S.E. 
Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  JJraccnitose-sti'eet,  Manchester. 
Farlow,  A.  R.  King-, 

4,  Kinfj-street^  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Farnworth,  Edward  James, 

!2(),  Winchleii-square,  Preston. 
Farren,  (Jeorg-e,  J.P.,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Farrer,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Abinr/cr  I  fa/ 1,  Dorling. 
Faulks,  Joseph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I. A., 

187.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
*Fawcett,  Mrs,  MilHcent  Garrett, 

2,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

4G,  Queen  Victoria-strpct,  E.C. 
Fellows,  Rowland  Hill,  F.I. A., 

32,  Tloniton-road.  KUburn,  N.  W. 
Fenwick,  John  Fenwick, 

Spencer  Ifouse,  Wimbled  on-common. 
Field,  John  William  {Gas  JAght  and  Coke  Company^ 

Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Finch,  Henry  Plobson, 

29.  Kcnsinr/ton  Gardens-square,  S.  W. 
*Finlay,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House.  Little  Briclhill,  Jjletchtcijy 
BucL-s. 
*Finnemore,  The  lion.  IVFr.  Justice  R.  I.,  F.R.G.S., 

Supreme  Court,  Piet ei-maritzburg ,  JVaial. 
Fisher,  George,  J. P.,  M.II.R.  {Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Croirn  of  Italy), 

Ilill-street,  Wellington,  N'etc  Zealand. 
Fisher,  Professor  Irving-,  Ph.D., 

Mission-hill,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  U.S.A. 
Fisher,  \Valter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Fisk,  George  William  Victor, 

142,  Ifolborn-bars,  E.C. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Win.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
F.R.S.L., 

Conneragh,  Yonghal,  Ireland. 
Fleming,  Owen,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A., 

2h,  Coclcspur-street,  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  Benton, 

44,  Bankside,  Southicark,  S.E. 
*Flux,    Professor    Alfred    William,    ]M.A.    {Owens 
College), 

57,  Parzonage-road,  Withington,  Manchester. 


LIST   OF   FliLLOWS. 


Year  of 
ElecBon. 

1882 

189G 

d 

1889 

1898 

d 

1893 

1884 

1897 

1899 

c     p 

1868 

c 

1900 

1893 

1878 

c  d 

1894 

1887 

1899 

1886 

d 

1887 

1890 

1886 

1878 

Foley,  Patrick  James  {Pearl  Insurance  Co'.npany), 

Adelaide-placp,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Folkmar,  Professor  Daniel,.  D.S.S.,  D.U.,  Paris. 

Univertiitif  of  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Thurles,  3o,  Thor)diill-rcad,   Croydon. 
Forster,  John  Walter, 

3,  Ossington-villas^  Nottingham. 
Fortune,  David,  J. P., 

84,  Wilson-street,  Glasgow ;  and  19,  Boicallan- 
gardens,  Partick,  (Jlasgow. 
Fosbery,  William  Thomas  Exham, 

TJie  Castlc-park,  Warwick. 
Fountain,  II., 

44,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Fowler,  The   Right   Hox.  Sir  Henry  Hartley, 
G.C.S.L,  M.P,  {Ilonorarij  Vice-President),     ; 

9,  Clements-iane ;   and^^dX,  Queens  Gate,- S.W. 
Fowler,  William, 

43,  Grosrenor-sqiiare,  W. 
Fox,  Aithur  Wilson, 

Asst.  Labour  Commr.,  Board  of  Trade,  S.W. 
Fox,  Stephen  Newcome, 

12,  Cromwell-crescent,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  William,  F.I.A., 

New  York  Life  Office,  346,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Franklin,  Arthur  KUis, 

21,  Cornhdl,  E.C. 
Freara,    Professor     William,     B.?c.,Lond.,     LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

The  Vineri/,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin,  F.G.S., 

35,  Wlntehall-park,  N. 
Freestone,  John, 

9,  Arthur-street,  Nottingham. 
Fuller,  George  Pargiter, 

Neston-park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

2,  Verulaui -buildings.  Gray's  Inn^  W.C. 
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Year  of 
KIcction. 

1852 

18G0 

C  (/  p 

1887 

1889 

d 

1809 

189r> 

1880 

1899 

189G 

1885 

1871 

1889 

d 

18G7 

c  d  ji 

1877 

J  900 

1878 

I8C0 

C        p 

1888 

1897 

c  d  p 

1884 

d 

1885 

1900 

d 

1892 

1899 

Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.P., 

2G,  Sttssex-pliice,  Regent' s-pavk,  N.  W. 
Galton,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S., 

42.  Rut  land- fjate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Eniile, 

Doningtoti  House,  Korfulk-streei ,  Strand,  W.C. 
Garland,  Nicholas  Surrey, 

Finance  Department,  Ottaica,  Canada. 
Garnon,  Edward  William, 

G3,  Moorf/ate-street,  E.C. 
Garvan,  John  Joseph, 

Citizens  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Sydney.,  N.S.W. 
*Gates,  John  Benjamin,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
Gelling,  Benjamin  Richard, 

Mutual  Life  Assn. of  Australasia, 5, Lothbuj-y, E.C. 
Gerlich,  Hermann  Gustav,  Dr.  Jur., 

70,  Avonninrc-i'oad,  West  Kensington,  TF. 
Gibb,  Georg-c  S., 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  York. 
Gibbs,  Georg-e  Sleig-ht, 

Marsh  End.  Hope,  Sheffield. 
Gibson,  Georg-e  Rutledg-e, 

55,  Broudwaij,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*GiFi-KN-,  Siu  KoiJEUT,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
{Honorary  Vice- President), 

40,  Brnnswick-road,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Gilbert,  William  11.  Sainsbury, 

70,  Queen-street,  Cheaj)side,  E.C. 
Gladwell,  Sydney  William, 

28,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
*Glanville,  Silvanus  Goring-, 

Lloyd's.1  E.C. 
Glover.  Sir  John,  J.P., 

88,  Bishopsgate-sfreet  Within,  E.C. 
Goad,  (Jharles  E.,  M.  Am,  and  Can.  Soc.  C.E., 

53,  New  Broad-st.,E.C.;  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
GoMMK,  Gkorgk  Lauukxck,  F.S.A., 

24,  Dorset-s(ptare,  Marjilehone,  N.  W. 
*Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.  K,,  M.A., 
University  College,  Liverpool. 
Goo'lsall,  David  Henry,  F.R.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodisir,  (^eorge  (  Weddel  4"  Co.), 

IG,  St.  Helen  s-place,  E.C. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Lenmtrds,  Sussex, 
Gordon,  Charles  H.  F., 

40rt,  Park-road  East,  Acton. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of  ] 
Election. 

18G8 

c     p 

1855 

1899 

1885 

1887 

1900 

1893 

1895 

<^      i 

1888 

1895 

1887 

1868 

1878 

1885 

d 

1887 

d 

1880 

1887 

1892 

d 

1873 

1887 


(JosciiKx,  TiiK  Right  ITox.  Viscount, 
{^IIo>ioi(iri/  lice- President), 

Seaco.rheath,  Ilairk/nirst,  Kent. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thdines  Ditto}!,  Su)-re>j. 
G()ug-e,  I[(>rbert  Dillon, 

Public  Actuary,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Gouldiug",  \\''illiam  Purdhani,  F.S.I. , 

A\,  Moorgate-st.,  E.C. ;  and  18,  Mercers-rd.,  X. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

10,  T^ee-park,  Blackheutli,  S.E. 
Graham,  P.  Anderson, 

1 ,  Bu. lion-road,  Chingford,  Essex. 
*Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McLaren,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

G,  Alheiiiarle-street,  Piccadilly,  \V. 
Green,  John  Little, 

Langholni,  Emhleton-road,  Lcwishain,  S.E. 
Green,  Joseph  Shaw, 

11,  Mill-street,  Warrington. 
Gretton,  John,  M.P., 

liurtoti-on-Trent. 
Gribble,  George  J.. 

Ilenlain  Grange,  Bigglesivade. 
Griffith.  Edward  Clifton, 

Reliance  Office,  71,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A., 

London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Gnthrie,  Edwin, 

Victoria-park,  Manc/wster. 
Guyot,  Yves  {Depute), 

1)5,  Jiue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
*Gw3-nne,  James  p]glinton  A.,  J. P.,  F.S.A., 

Folkington  Manor,  Polegatc,  Sussex. 
Gwjther,  John  Howard, 

13,  Lancaster-gate,   W. 


Hadfield,  Robert  A.. 

Fairjield,  Sheffield. 
*Hag-gard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tnnbridgc  Wells. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Mutucd    I^ife    Insurance    Co.    of    New 
17  ()'•  18,  Cornhill,  E.C. 


York, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 
1897 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1884 
1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 

1886 
1900 
1883 
1900 
1884 
1893 
1868 
1899 
1897 
1887 
1882 
1900 
1881 
1899 


;' 


Hall.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.rr., 

J/orordta,  Canterbury.  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Thomas, 

Railnui/i  Cominismmers  Ojjices,  Sydney^  N.S.W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  Geoi-g-e  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lvdqe.  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  AV.,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall.  S.W. 
Hamilton, The  Ria^ljt  Hon. Lord  George  Francis,  M.P. 
17,  Montagu-street,  Po)-tinan-square,  IF. 
*Hammersley,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-isqvare,  S.  W. 
*Hancock,  Cliarles,  M.A., 

2,  Cloisters/remple,  E.G.;  and  Reform  Club,S.  W. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Aler.s, 

Ilin.rtoii  JTall,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

08,  Lfivihard-street,  E.C\ 
*Harcourt,    Right   Hon.    Sir    William  Vernon,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  F.R.S., 

Reform  Club.  S.  W. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  A\'illiam, 

12,  Gainsbornuijh-gard(,ns,  JIampstead.,  N.]V. 
Hardcastle,  Frank, 

87,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Harding,  G.  P., 

Golfers    Club,  Whitehall-court,  S.W. 
Hardingliam,  Fredeiick  Robert, 

88,  Albion -street,  Leeds. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  F.LA., 

Universal  Life  A ss.  Sac  ,  1 .  Eiug  William-st.,E.  C. 
Harraj),  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  A shtan-vnder-Lyne, Lanes. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline-park,  CJrantmi.  Eilinbu)-gh. 
Harris,  Frank  Drew,  M.B.  {L<.nd.).  D.'PJL, 

Coirleif-hill,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 
Harris,  Waiter  Fred  ,  F.LC.A., 

10,  Parliament-street,  Ilidl. 
Harris,  William  A.,  F.R.S.S.A., 

Plnrnii:  ('ha/nbers.  Exchange,   Liverpad. 
Harris,  William  James, 

Ilahrill  Manor,  Jjeawoithy,  N.  Devon. 
Hartley,  pAlwin  Leach,  M.A., 

4,  Paper-buildings,  'remple,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding,  D.  \., 

07,  Lombard-street.,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Baldwin  S., 

07,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Tear  of 
Election. 

1896 

1897 

1895 

cl 

1898 

d  J) 

1896 

1887 

1896 

1884 

1889 

1865 

1855 

c  d  p 

1897 

1888 

1898 

1899 

1898 

1881 

d 

1890 

d 

1895 

1886 

1892 

C  d  p 

1878 

1900 

1879 

Hawkins,  Willonghby  R., 

Bute  Bocks,  Cardiff. 
Haj'akawa,  S., 

llie  Treasuvfi,  I'okio,  Japan. 
Haynes,  Thomas  Henry, 

Hough  Down,  Jlo.emoor,  Iferfs. 
Haj'ward,  Thomas  Ernest,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S., 

Clipsle/j  Lodge,  Ilai/dock,  near  St.  Helens. 
Heap,  George, 

27ie  Charterhouse,  Charter]ionse-square,K.C. 
*Heap,  Ralph, 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C 
*Heaton-Armstrong-,  Wilham  Charles,  J. P., 

30,  Portland-place,  W. 
Hedley,  Robert  Wilkin, 

41,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Hemming',  Arthur  Georg-e,  F.I.A., 

12,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Hendriks,  Aiig-ustus,  F.I. A., 

7,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
*Hendriks,  Frederick,  F.I. A., 

7,  Vicarage-gate,  Kensington,  W. 
Hepburn,  Arnold, 

21,  Lingjield-road,  Wivib'edon. 
Heriot,  Georg-e  (J.  Pirie  tj-  Co.), 

5,  Whittingto?i-ar.,  Leadenhall-st.,  E.C. 
Herring-,  Georg-e, 

1,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hertz,  Henry  Anthony, 

29,  Buckingham  Palace  Mitnsions,  S.W. 
Hewart,  Miss  Beatrice,  B.Sc,  Lond., 

43,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Hewat  Archibald,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Hewins,  Professor  W.  A.  S.,  M.A., 

10,  Adclphi-te7-race,   W.C.  :   and  The  Koicans, 
Putney  Loicer  Common.  S.  W, 
He-witt- Fletcher,  Stanley,  A.C.A., 

Administration  House,  Zomha,  B.C. A. 
Hibbert,  H.  F., 

8,  Park-road,  Charley,  Lancashire. 
*Hig-gs,  Henry,  LL.B., 

The  Treasury,   Whitehall,  S.  W. 
*Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Riclimond-road,  Barnshnnj,  N. 
Hilling-don,  The  Rig-hr  Hon.  Lord, 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hoare,  H.  N.  Hamilton, 

121,  Sloane-street,  S.W. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

18^7 

d 

1889 

1888 

1895 

1898 

1894 

d  p 

1900 

1888 

1891 

d 

1895 

d  ]) 

1896 

1879 

1878 

C       ]) 

1887 

1899 

189G 

1900 

1894 

1883 

1883 

d 

1897 

P 

1900 

18G4' 

d 

1894 

Hodgson,  AVilliiun  Oill,  F.S.A.A., 

MiDiicijxil  JhitldiiKjt!,  Wd^t  Hartlepool. 
Ilog'g,  Quiiitiii  (Aldoinian), 

2,  C(a'eiidi!<h-p/act',  IT. 
liollanis,  John, 

52,  Eaton-sqiturc,  S.  W. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  Kaleigh,  B.A., 

15,  Savile-roiv^  W. 
Holland,  Ivobcrt  ]\rartin, 

G8,  Lornbard-street,  E.C. 
Hollerilh,  Hennan,  Pli.D.,  &c., 

1054,  oltit-street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Holliday,  John,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

1,  Grove-road.,  New  Sout/n/ate,  N. 
Holling'ton,  Alfred  J., 

A  Idf/ate,  E. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S,,  &c. , 
I'lie  Camp.  Sinnnugdalc. 
*Hooker,  Reginald  Ilawtliorn,  M.A., 

3,  Grayed  Inn-place,   W.C. 
Hooper,  Angus, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigli,  Ilayne-road,  Bcclenlutm,  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wynnard,  H.A., 

13,  Stunner-place,  Oi(sloic-s(juare,  S.  W. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Bonndes,  Southhnrough,  Kent. 
Hopkins,  John  Castell, 

51,  Richmond-street  West,  Toronto. 
*Hopkinson,  Samuel  Day, 

75,  Old  JJroad-street,  E.C. 
Hopper,  Charles  T., 

149,  Broadway,  New  YorJc,  U.S.A. 
Houldsworth,  Sir  William  IL,  Bart.,  M.T., 

35,  Grosrenor-jdace,  S.  W. 
Howell,  Francis  Buller, 

2,  Middle  Teinpk-lane,  E.C. 
Howell,  George, 

llanipxleii    House.,    ElUnijIiani-rocd,     Shepherd's 
Biish,  W. 
Howell,  Price, 

LindjieAd,  near  Si/dnc>j,  A".-S'.  TT. 
Howell,  Walter  J., 

Board  of  Trade,  S.  W. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

8,  Heli.c-f/ardens,  Bri.rton,  S.  W. 
Hughes,  Arthur  John,  C.I.E.,  M.I.C.E., 

14,  J airington-gardens,  Eastbourne. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Kleotion. 

1874 
1893 

1883 
1900 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1893 


c  d  p 


Humphreys,  Nokl  Al(;erxon  {ITon.  Secretarij), 

General  Rerjister  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand. 
Humplireys-Owen,  Arthur  Charles,  M.P.. 

Glanseveru,  Gart/nnyl,  Afo/it'joinei-/jsfnre. 
Iluiit,  Richard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

Count jj-huildin<js,Corporation-stred,B{riinii(jhain. 
Hunt,  AVilliam  C, 

Census  Office,  Was/iington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 
Hunter,  George  Bm-ton, 

Wal/send-oii-Ti/ne. 
Huth,  Ferdinand  M., 

12,  Tokenhouse-i/ard,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G., 

75,  G loucester-terrace^  llyde-parh^  W. 
Hyde,  Hem-y  Barry, 

5,  Eaton-rise,  Ealing,  W. 
Hyde,  Hon.  John, 

1458,  Euclid-2-)Iace,  Wasliington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 


1897 

1874 

d  J) 

18G9 

1899 

1887 

1864 

1880 

1894 

Ingall,  Godefroi  Drew,  F.I.S., 
Aucldand,  Xew  Zealand. 
*Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

13,  Pinfuld-road,  Streathuvi,  S.W. 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

At/ten'Piini  Club,  S.  \V. 
Ingram,  Eustace, 

24,  Princess-road,  Brotrnsicood-pail-,  N. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy,  J.P., 

Equitable  Life  Office  of  United  States,  Brisbane. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

39,  Denmark-villas,  West  Brighton. 


*Jackson,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Lawies,  M.P., 
Chapf-lallerton .  Leeds. 
Jamieson,  (ieorge,  C.M.G., 

The  Tha'ched  House  Club.  St.  Janicis-st..  S.  W. 
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Election. 

1872 

c  p 

1897 

1896 

d 

1898 

1881 

1881 

1891 

d 

1888 

1880 

1807 

1878 

d 

1834 

1891 

d  p 

1838 

1877 

1888 

d 

1858 

c  d  p 

18S9 

1 

1898 
1895 
1873 
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Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  F.L.S., 

22,  College-hill,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jay,  E.  Aubrey  Ha.sting-s, 

Tower  I/or(se,  Woolwich. 
Jenney,  Charles  Albert, 

58,  Wl/ Ham-street,  ISTew  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Jenning's,  Arthur  Seymour, 

62,  Barrif-road,  Kast  Dulwicli,  S.E. 

*  Jersey,  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.C.,  G.C.B., 

Osterlcy-park.  Isle  worth. 
Johnson,  Edwiu  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Johnson,  Georg-e, 

8,  The  Terrace,  Pahnerstone-road,  Wealdstone. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finshury,  E.C. 
Johnson,  Waller, 

Rounton  Grange,  Northallerton. 
Johnston,  James, 

National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

Qiieensbury,  Soutli-road,  Clapham-parlc,  S.  W. 

*  Jones,  Edwin,  J. P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Jones,  Hugh  Richard,  M.A.,  M.D., 

58«,  Grove-street^  Liverpo  A. 
Jones,  J.  Mortimer, 

12,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechnrch-street,  E.C. 
*Jordan,  William  Leighton, 

25,  Jermyn-street,  S.  W. 
Jourdan,  Francis, 

Normount,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

St.  Mildred^ s  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 


Karminski,  Eugene, 

Credit  Lyonnais,  40,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Karpeles,  Benno,  LL.D., 

xix/2  Arm  Crustcrgasse  6,  Vienna. 
Kay,  Duncan  James, 

Drunipark,  Dumfries,  N.  B. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


3I 


Year  of 
Election. 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1884 

1884 

188G 

1878 

1881 

1898 

1895 

1899 

1883 

1884 

1852 

1898 

1883 

1900 

1894 

1888 

1889 

1899 

1878 


c  d 

d 

c  d 


Keen,  William  Brnck, 

3,  Cltiircli-coiirt,  Old  Jeicrij,  E.C. 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

182—184,  Iliijh  IMhorn,  W.C. 
Kkltie,  John  Scorr,  F.R.G.S.,  LL.D., 

27,  Compcujne-gardens,  West  Ilampstcad. 
Kemp.  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

*Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Malcohn,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

4,  Louisa-terrace,  Exnwuth^  South  Devon. 
Kennedy,  John  (Jordou, 

Foreif/n  Office,  S.  W. 
Keiuiedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  Unirerstti/  Cluh,  St.  Jameses-street,  S.  W. 
*Kennett-Earrington,  Sir  V.  lluuter,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

57,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

47,  BucJciiiijham  Palace-road,  S.  W. 
*Kenyon,  James,  M.P., 

Wabhaw  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire. 
Kershaw,  John  Baker  C,  F.I.C., 

Faraday  House,  Chaiing  Cross-road,   ]]\C. 
*Ke3'nes,  John  Neville,  M.A,,  D.Sc, 

6,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kimber,  Menry,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Kimbeiley,  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C, 

35,  Lowndeft-sqnare,  S.  W. 
*King',  Arthur  William  AV'aterlow, 

Orchard  House,  Gt.  Smith-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*King-,  Bolton,  B.A.,  ' 

Gaydon,  Warivick. 
Kiunear,    Walter   Samuel,    B.A., 

Roya.1  Exchange  Ass.  Co.,  5,  College-grn.,  Dublin. 
Kirkcaldy,  "William  Melville, 

Eglinton,  Dunedin,  Otaqo,  New  Zealand. 
*Kitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Gledhow  Hall,  Tweeds. 
Kloetgen,  \\.  J.  11., 

34,  (rutter-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Knig-hts,  John  Martin, 

39,  Tennyson-avenue,  East  Ham,  Essex. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Ban!:,  Tokio,  Japan. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1900 

1897 
1885 
1892 
1897 
1890 
1883 

1886 
1899 
1879 

1899 
1877 

1887 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1808 
1862 
1888 

1S84 
1898 


d  p 


Lake,  Cuthbert  Josepli,  F.S.T., 

25,   Biicklei-f^hurji,   K.C. ;    and    TIeagc   IluusCy 
Croiich-hi/l,  A'. 
Lamperd,  Frederick, 

Nornianville^  Constitulii>n-hilJ,  Ipswich. 
Latham,  Jitildwin,  M.Iiist.  C.E., 

ParUament-mansions,  Victoria-street^  S.  IT. 
Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C.A., 

2,  Hare-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
*Lawrence,  Frederick  AVilliam,  M.A., 

Mansfield  House,  Canninfj  Town,  E, 
Lawson,  AVilliam  Kamaqe, 

Finchley  Lodge,  North  Finchleij. 
*Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A., 

1,   The   Cloisters,   7'einple,   E.C;    and  Rejorm 
Cluh,  S.  \V. 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Camhridge. 
Lee,  Arthni', 

10,  Berkeley-square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  E.C;  and  Ecersden,  'S. 
Noricood-park. 
L'Estrang-e,  Charles  James, 

6,  Bljitliswood-square,  Glasgow. 
Lefeyhk,  The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw,  M.A., 
J. P.  {Honorary  Vice-President), 
18,  Brijansto}i-S(/uare,  W. 
Leitch,  Alexander  (Scottish  Prorident  Institution), 

17,  King  William-street,  E.C 
Leon,  Herbert  Samuel, 

Bletchleij-p^irk,  Bletchle^j,  Bnclcs. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  (Jul.  The  IIoii.  W.,  R.l::.,  J.P., 

3,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
*Le-Roy-Levvis,  Jleiman,  B.A., 

Westbury  House,  Pelersjield,  Hants. 
Leveaux,  Arthur  Michael,  A. LA., 

2^,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bariholomeiu-lane,  E.C. 
*Liberty.  A.  Lascnb}', 

The  Manor  House,  The  Lee.,  near  Gt.  JHsscnden. 
Bucks. 
*Lincs,  AVilliam  Edward, 

2,  Essex-court,  Tcvijilr,  E.C 
Litkie.  Valerian  A., 

39,  South-street,  W. 


I-IST  OF  FELLOW'S. 


Year  of 
Klection. 

1^92 

1879 

1888 

c  d  p 

1900 

1S82 

c  dp 

187G 

1892 

d 

1886 

1805 

1878 

1875 
1873 
1804 
1884 

1888 
18G7 
1802 
1807 
1808 
1872 
1873 
1800 


c  d  J) 


[Jcwclyii.  Sii-,I..lin  T.  I).,  Bait., 

/'riif/crt/die,  Sifdiisea. 
Lloyd.  Wilson, .).?.,  F.R.G.S., 

Park  Lane  House,  Wood-jreen,  Wedneshiiri/. 
Locii,  Charles  S.,  B.A,, 

Dmldv  Hatch,  Oxsltoif,  Lcatherhead. 
Logan,  James  Patterson, 

6,  Spring rie/d-;/ardeii.s,  Sjirinr/field,  Clapton,  X. 
*Lo>:gstakk,  Gkohgk  Blundeix,  M'.A.,M.U.,F.R.C.P., 

Ilirihhvnh,  Piitmv  Heath,  S.W. 
*Lornie.  John  Guthrie,  J.  P.  {of  B imam  ^^  Pitcastle), 

Ro.^emoiint,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Loug-li,  Thomas,  M.P., 

40,  Ashley-fjardens^  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

•12,  Roland-rjardens,  S.W. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Enoch,  F.S.A.A., 

80.  Darlington-street,  Wolcerhampton. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  JBart.,  J.P., 

Broad  Sanctuary-chanihers,  Westminster,  S.W. 


*Mabson,  Richard  Rons. 

"The  Statist,"  51.  Cannon- street,  E.C. 
*Macandrew,  William,  J.P., 

Weslvood  House,  near  Colchester. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Bassett, 

Sun   Life   Assurance  Co.,  ]\font7'eal,  Canada. 
McCabe,  AVilliam,  LL.B.,  F.LA.  (North   American 
Life  Ass.  Co.). 

112  to  118.  King-street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

G3,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
M'Clean,  Frank. 

Rusthall  House.  Tunhridge  Wells. 
McCleery,  James  Carlisle, 

7,  Upper  Fountain-street,  Leeds. 
MacDonakl,  Mrs.  Mai-g-aret  Ethel, 

3,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
*Macdonald,  Robert  Alexander, 

Jloijal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
Macdonell,  Johx,  C.R..  LL.D., 

Itoom  183,  Tlie  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  W.C. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

do.  P.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoiia-st.,  E.C. 
McHardy,  Cogldan  McLean,  J. P., 

1,  ilrcaville-place,  Cromwell  ro  id,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
Electicn. 

1900 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1900 
1863 

1888 
1875 

1882 
1899 
1891 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1890 
1872 

1884 
1898 
1875 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


Mackav,  Thomas, 

14,   Wrtlierba-place,  S.W. 
*MackeiJzie,  Culiii,  F.R.G.S., 

McKewan,  AVilliam, 

Ehu/ielfl,  Bicklei/,  Kent. 
*AJcLcan,  Robert  Allan,  F.K.G.S., 
1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  K.C 
Macleod,  Reg-inald,  (^M.{Ueciistrar-Gencial), 
Somerset  House,  W.C. 
*Maclure,  Sir  John  William,  Barf.,  M.P.,  -l.P.,  D.L., 
Carlton  Club ;  and  The  Home,  Wlnillei^;    Range, 
Manchester. 
McNiel,  Henrv, 

10,  Wahrook,  E.C. 
Macpherson,    Iliig-h    Martin,    F.R.CF,    {Inspector- 
General), 

6,  Arliufjion-slreet,  S.  ]V. 
MacRosty,  Alexander, 
West  Bank,  Esher. 
*MacWharrie,  Niel  Matheson, 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 
Maidment,  Thomas, 

Insxirance  Chambers,  Kings-road,  Sontlif-ea. 
Malleson,  Frank  R., 

Dixton  Manor  Hnvse,  Winchcoutbe,  Cheltenham. 
*Manson,  Frederick  William, 

liinrpner,  near  Lewes,  Sussex. 
Manuel,  James, 

3G,   Vifforia-streef,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
*Maple,  Sir  John  Blnndell,  Bart..  M.P., 
I  8,  Clarence-terrace.  lieqint's-park,  A.  11'. 

*Marsliall  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Croft,  jMadiuqleii-rnad,  CaiiJ>n<l<ie. 
Marshall,  W.  Ba|ylev,  ALInstiCK.,  M.Inst.M.E., 

Stnian,  Richmond  Hill.  Edgbaston,  Binuinglam. 
Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Martin,  John  Roxburg-h, 

'J'he  Treasury.,  Sydneii,  K.S.  \V. 
*Maktix,   Richard   Biddui.ph,   M.A..  M.P.   {Vicc- 
President  and  2'reasurer) 

10,  Hill-street,  Berkcley-sqvare,  11'. 
Mason,  AVilliam  Aithur, 

31«,  Cobnore-roic,  Birmingham. 
Masslngberd,  Stephen,  B.A., 

(iviil)//  Hall,  Burgh,  Lincolnsliire. 
*Matliers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds.,  Yorkshire. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1882  Medhurst,  John  Thomas,  F.S.A.A., 

Citii  of   London  Collerje,     White-street^  Moor 
fiehls,  E.C. 
1853  *Meikle,  James,  F.I.A., 

0,  St.  AnJreir's-s(/iiare,  Kduihjirgh. 
1899  Mendl,  Sigismund  Ferdinand, 

14,  Devoiifhire-strect,  J'orthnid-place,  ]V. 
1884  Merton,  Zachary, 

6,  Green-street,  Park-lane,   W. 

1899  Miller,  James  William,  M.A., 

Marine    Lodge,    Claremont-road,    ITou-th,    Co. 
Dublin. 

1900  Miller,  John  W., 

Scottish   Widoivii   Fund,  28,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
1889  Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

1892  c  d         Milner,  His  Excellency  Sir  Alfred,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 

;  Government  House,  Cape  Toicn. 

1882  2^  \   Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

44,  Goldhurst- terrace,  S.  7/anipstead,  N.  W. 

1899  .   Mistri,  Xusserwanji  Rustomji, 

}  4,  Bruce-lane,  Fort-Bombny. 

1874  |*Mocatta,  Frederick  U.,  F.K.G.S., 

9,  Covnauijht-place,  W. 

1900  Modi,  Limji  Cursetji,  M.S.A.,  F.LTnst., 

Palli  Hill,  Bandora,  Bombay. 
1878  Moffat,  Robert  J., 

I  Bank  House,  Camhridqe. 

1888        d        *^\o\\oj,  William  R.  J.,  M.R  J.A.  (Xational  Education 
Board), 

78,  Kenil  worth -square.  liath.jar,  Dublin. 
1899  *Moon,  Edward  Robert  Facy,  M.P  , 

32,  Er/erton-gardens,  W. 

1887  Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
1874  Moore,  Charles  Rendall 

137,  Brnckleif-road,  Lm-icham  High-road.  S.E. 
1878  *Moore,  John  Byers  Gmming-, 

Loijniount.  Cookstoicn,  Ireland. 
1899  Morgan,  Edward  {Prudential  Ass.  Co.,  Ltd.), 

o,  Stepncy-strtet,  Llandhj,  S.   Wales. 

1893  d  Morgan,  Percy  Charlton, 

5,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
1874  *Morris,  James,  MJ).,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde  Park-square,  W. 

1888  I   Morris,  John  (17,  TJirogmorton-avenue,  E.G.). 
34,  Hyde  Park-square,  W. 

1899  Morris,  Thomas  Morgan.  F.R.C.I., 

45,  Queen-street,  Neath,  South  Wales. 

c  2 
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Year  of  ' 
FK-ction, 

c  d  p 

1885 

188G 

c 

18&G 

d 

1889 

1883 

1899 

d 

1899 

1897 

d    ■ 

1891 

d 

1878 

d 

Morrison,  Wt.x.  Wn.i.iAsr  Douf;L\s,  LL.D. 

2,  Kinhanhnent-Qurdcns^  Clielsea,  S.W. 
*Mosley,  Touinan, 

J^aiigors,  Iver,  Uxbrnh/e. 
MowuHAY.  Sm  RoiiKRT  (Jkay  CoRNrsii,  Bart,,M.P. 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S.W. 
Moxon,  Tliomas  B., 

Lanes,  and  YorJcs.  Bank,  King-st..,  }rancltester. 
Muir,  Robert,  junr., 

C/j/desda/e,  WoJseley-road,  Crouch-end,  N. 
Muirliead,  Ileuiy  James, 

Fairfield,  Ilythe,  Kent;  and  Beform  Club,  S.W. 
Muirliead,  James  Muirliead  Potter, 

Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 
Mukerji,  Benoy  Veliari,  B.A.,  B.Litt., 

St.  Andrew's Cnllef/e,Goirikhpi(r,  A\  W. P., India. 
Mullins,  Georg-e  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D., 

31  nronr/,  Albion-street.  ]]'averlei/,Si/dnci/, N.S.  W 
Murphy,  SliiVley  Poster,  M.K.C.S., ' 

22,  Endsleirjh-strect,  2'avistock-squarc,  W.C. 
Murray,  Adam, 

JIazeldean,  Kersal,  ^fanchester. 


1892 

1878 

18G9 

c  d  p 

1895 

1897 

d 

1877 

• 

1900 

1S94 

1889 

dp 

1895 

c 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai, 

Wasliint/ton  House,  72,  Anerley-park,  S.E. 
■*Natlian,  Henry, 

ISEisox,  Francis  Gustavus  Pauixs,  F.I.A., 

93.  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead. 
Nesbitt,  Thomas  Ilug'g-ins  (  Vestry  Cleric), 

Mount-street,  Grosvenor-sqvare,  W. 
Neumann,  Joseph  Oscar, 

139,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victoi-ia-street,  E.C. 
Newcomb,  Harry  T.,  LL.M. 

Colnmhia  University,  Washington  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Xewey,  William  Lewis,  P.S.A.A., 

39.  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
Xewsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

11,  Gloucester-place,  Brighton. 
*Xicbolson,  Charles  Norris, 

35,  Jla^rington-gardens,  South  Kinsingion^  S.W. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1878 
1858 
1871 
1877 

1900 
1889 

1878 


1888 
1899 
1898 
1893 

1880 


dp 


1885 

c  dp 

1885 

d 

1884 

1896 

1892 

c 

1878 

1877 

1899 

^'ichulsoM,  Professor  .T.  Shidtl,  M.A.,  D>x  , 

University  of  Kdiidjiirg/t. 
Xig-hting-ale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street.  Park-lane,  W, 
•"Noble,  J^enjamin,  F.K.A.S., 

Westmorland  House,  Low  Fell,  Gatesliead. 
Norman,     General     Sir     Henry     Wylie,     K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

85.  Onsloir-f/ardeiis,  S.  W. 
North,  Simon  Newton  Dexter, 

7(J,  Kilb/j-.-treet,  Boston,  Jfass.,  U.S.A. 
Nortliampton,  The  Most  lion,  the  Marquess  of, 

51,  Lennox-gardens,  S.  \V. 
Northbrook,  The  Kig-ht  Hon.   the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.. 
D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton -place,  Piccadillij    IF. 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry, 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Regent' s-parh,  N.  IF 
O'Connor,  John  Edward,  M.B.,  B.Ch., 

1,  Surreg-street,  L.oiresioft. 
O'Connor,  Percival  C.  Scott, 

Chapra,  Bengal.  India. 
O'Connor,  Vincent  C.  Scott, 

Aidhors    Club,  3,   Whitehall-court;  and  cfo  W.- 
Watson cj-  Co.,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.  W. 
*0elsner,  Isidor, 

Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  &c., 

10,  Gordon-street.  Gordon-sqnare,  W.C. 
*01dham,  John, 

JRiver  Plate  Teler/raph  Com  pang,  Jfontevideo. 
Oldroyd,  Mark,  M.P.," 

ITyrstlands,  Deicsburg,  Yorkshire. 
Oluey,  George  Washington,  LIj.B., 

58,  William-street.  New  York  Ci(y,  U.S.A. 
Onslow,  The  Pught  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G., 

Clandon-park,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

IG,  Bruton-streel,  Bond-street,  W . 
Ormond,  Richard, 

24,  Grainger-Ktreef  West,  Xcwcastlc-on-Tyne. 
Ormsl)y,  John  Yeaden, 

Ontario    Mutual    LJfe   Ass.    Co.,     Woodstock, 
Ontario. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1891 


1887 


1887 
1886 
1899 
1866 
-.1888 
1878 
1887 
1878 
1883 
M888 
1877 
1878 
.1893 
1884 
1880 
1895 
1891 
1894 
1890 


c  dp 


Oweu,  Edg-ar  Theodore, 

licfjistrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Perth,  W.A. 
Owen,  Evan  Frederick,  A.l.A., 

Aetna?-!/  for  Friendly  Societies,  Melbourne 


Pag-e,  Edward  D.  (Faulkner,  Page,  4'  Co.), 

Pox  843,  60,   Worth-street,  New  York  City. 
Pain,  Janie^, 

Lou-lands^  Wallington,  Fareham. 
Puisli,  Geori;e, 

"  The  Statist"  51,  Cannon- street,  E.G. 
Palgrave,  Robert  Harry  Ing-lis,  F.R.S., 

Bclton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Panuell,  William  Henry,  F.C.A., 

Lihrani  Chambers,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Park,  DavidFrancis,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.l.A., 

39,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Parker,  Archibald, 

Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Grafton  House.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Paterson,  Jolni, 

1,   Walbrook,  E.C. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

71,  Kinfi  W^illiani- street.,  E.C. 
Paul,  Heniy  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdowne-C7-escent,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Pauliu,  David, 

6,  Forres-street.  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  William,  P\C.A., 

70,  Finsburij  -pavement,  E.C. 
*Poace,  Sir  AValter,  K.C.M.<;., 

2G,  Victoria-street,  Westtuinster,  S.  W. 
♦Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Hutton  Halt,  GisborougJi,  Yorks. 
Peixotto,  M.  Percy  ( U.S.  Equitable  Life  Office), 

36*'*,  Avenue  de  r Opera,  Paris. 
Peun-Lewis,  William, 

48,  Sjiring field-road.  Leicester. 
Perris,  George  llevhert  {Literary  Agenct/  of  London), 

5,  Henrietta-street,   W.C. 
Peters,  John  Wyatt, 

5,  Kiug's-road,  Scuthsea. 


LIST    UF   FKLLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 
1886 

1887 
1886 
ISO.J 
1871 
1898 


1000 

1878 

d 

1886 

1877 

1890 

c  d 

1881 

1883 

d 

1895 

18G1 

c  d 

1888 : 

1884  I 
1896 
1891  I 
1801  I 
1870  c  d 


Petberam,  Frederick  William,  F.C.A., 

Moorfield-dinibrs.,  95,  Fi)u^buri/-pavement,  E.C. 
Peto,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.A., 

C/iedinf/fon  Court,  ^^isterton,  Crewkerne^  Somer- 
setshire. 
Phelps,  Lieut.-Gencral  Arthur, 

2o,  Aufjtistus-road,  Edi/haston.  Birmingham. 
*Phelps,  The  Rev.  Lancelot  Kidley,  M.A., 

07-iel  Colletje,  Oxford. 
Phillips,  Ptohert  Edward  (A.M.Inst.C.E.), 

70,  Chanceni-lane,  E.C. 
*Pickerir.g-,  John,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  Anerlei/,  S.E. 
Pietersen,    James    Frederick    Gerhard,     L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., 

Ashwood  House,  Kingsivinford,  Dudley. 
Pigou,  Arthur  Cecil,  B.A., 

Kings  College,  Cambridge. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhuuter, 

Rinnamara,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  Chandos-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Pirbrig-ht,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mull,  S.  W. 
PiTTAR,  Thomas  Johx,  C.B., 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Planck,  Charles.  M.R.C.S.  (Depufi/  Surgeon-General). 

Piatt,  James, 

10,  Roshjn  Hid,  Hampstexid,  N.W. 
PUitt-Hig-gins,  Frederick,  M.P.. 

Homeleigh,  Boicdon,  Cheshire. 
Plowden,  Sir  William  Chicele,  K.C.S.L, 

5,   Park-crescent,    Portland-place,     W. ;      and 
Aston  Roivant  House,  Tetsvjortli,  Oxoti. 
Pollard,  James,  J.P., 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edinburgh. 
Poison,  John, 

West  Mount,  Paisley,  N.B. 
*Pontifex,  Bryan,  A.C.A., 

East  India  Railway  Co.,  Calcutta. 
Pope,  Henry  Richard, 

Iddesleigh  Mansions,  W'Mminster,  S.W. 
Potter,  Henry, 

222,  Queen s-roai.  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
*Po\TELL,    Sir    Fraxcis  Sharp,  Bart.,  M.P.  {Vice- 
President), 

Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford ;  and  \ ,  Cambridge- 
square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
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Year  of 
Kleciion. 

1895 
1871 

1877 
1877 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1877 
1897 
1887 
1889 
1886 
1896 
1871 
1886 


1883 
1872 
1888 
1858 

1888 
1885 


c  dp 
c  d  p 

d 
c  d  p 


Powell,  Thomas  Edmund, 

Oakridge,  Dorking. 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southircll-gnrdcns',  Soiifh  Kensington,  S.W 
*Prance,  Reginald  Ilebei-, 

Fvognal,  llanipstead,  N.  ^V. 
Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

St.  Alhcui's-mansions,  Kenfington-coiirt,  S.W, 
"*Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgcttc,  Darlington. 
Pretyman,  Captain  Erne:st  (Jeorge,  M.P., 

Orwe/l-])(irk,  Ipswich. 
*Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
PuiCE-WiLLiAMs,  Richard,  M.Inst. C.E., 

15,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Primrose,  Sir  Henry  William,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I., 

Inland  Revenue  Ojjlce,  Somerset  House,   W.C. 
PiiOBYX,  Lesley  Chakles  {Vice-President). 

79,  Onslou'-square,  S.  ]V. 
Probyn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Clifford. 

55,  Grosvenor-street.,  Grosvenor-sqnarc,  TF. 
Provand,  Andiew  Dryburg-h, 

2,  WMeJiall-court,S.n'. 
Pryor,  Edward  Thomas, 

23,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Puleston,  Sir  John  Henry, 

2,  Bank-buildings,  J'rinces-sfrect,  E.C. 
Pulley,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart., 

Lower  Eaton,  Ilerejord. 


Rabbidge,  Richard,  F.C.A., 
32,  Poultry,  E.C. 
dp  j*Rabino,  Jose})h, 

Ch  ief  M<tuafjer,  Twpcritd  Bank  of  Persia.,  Teh  cran. 
l*Radcliffe,'Sir  David,  J.J'., 
I  Posehank,  Knouslei/,  Prescot. 

*Radstock,  The  Rig-lit  lion.  liOrd, 

Mayjield,  Woolston,  Southampton. 
d  Rae,  George, 

Tiedcourt,  Birkenliead. 
c  d         Rae.vTohn,  >r.A., 

37,  Wertcr-road,  Pntneij,  S.  W. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

1900 

P 

1887 

d  p 

1897 

18G0 

1885 

1880 

c 

1897 

1884 

1878 

1884 

1874 

c  d  p 

1886 

1877 

1895 

1893 

1889 

1898 

1888 

c  d  p 

188G 

1888 

1899 

1895 

189G 

1899 

1895 

Eaffalovich,  Alexis, 

83.  Eaton-terrace,  S.  W. 
Raffalovich,  Ills  Excellency  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Iloche,  Paris. 
Rai,  Bihari  Lai,  F.K.8.L.  {Sainjor,  C.P.,  India), 

cjo  W.  ]]\(tson  <j-  Co.,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
Ramsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Ilaniilton,  Canada,  Went. 
Randell,  James  S., 

19,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Rankin,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prince  s-gate,  S.W. 
RansoD,  Albert, 

32,  West  gate-street,  Ipswich. 
Raphael,  Alfred, 

34,  Warwich-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Rathboiie,  William, 

Greenhank,  Liccipool,  E. 
*Ravenscroft,  Francis, 

Birkbeck  Bank,  Chancer ij -lane,  W.C. 
*Ravenstein,  Ei'nest  George,  F.K.G.S., 

2,  York-mansions,  Battersea-park,  S.^Y. 
Rawlins,  Frederick, 

South  port,  Queensland. 
*Rawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Rawlinson,  Albert, 

3/5,  Garstins-place,  Calcutta. 
Rea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmund, 

223,  Norwood-road^  Herne-hill,  S.E. 
*Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Renwick,  William  George, 

11,  Pembroke-terrace,  Penge,  S.E. 
Rew,  Robert  Henry, 

14,  Castletown-road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Rhens,  Robert, 

102,  Greenu:ood-road,  Ilackneg,  N.E. 
Rhodes,  George  AVebber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.G. 
Rhodes,  Thomas, 

lAjSi.Thoinas's-jriansions,  WestminsterBdge.,S.E. 
Richards,  Roger  C.  {Inner  Temple), 

Crayford  House,  Honor  Oak-road,  S.E. 
Richards,  Samuel  Norman, 

583,  Seven  Sisters-road,  Tottenltain. 
Richardson,  George  Henr}^  F.I.S., 

Lih't  Bank,  43,  Albany-rd.,  Chorltan-cuni-Hard/j. 
Richardson,  Sir  Thomas, 

Kirklevington  Grange,  Yarm,  Yorks. 
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■  Year  of 
Election. 

1873 


1898 

1892 
1882 

1894 
1900 

1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1900 
1893 

1897 
1899 
1898 
1890 
1888 
1886 

1878 
1873 


d  p 


d  p 


Ripon,    The    Most   Hon.   the   Marquess   of,    K.G., 
F.R.S.,  &c., 

9,  C/tc/pca  Embankment,  S.W. 
Ritchie,  Frank  J^ailUe, 

Burjlari)  Insurance  Securiti/  Co.,  63,  St.  James^a- 
street,  S.  IF". 
Riviii^-ton,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaitf/ht-square,  W. 
Roberts,     Edward,     F.R.A.S.     (Nautical    Almanac 
Office), 

3,  Verulam-buildings,  Grays  Inn,  W.C. 
Robertson,  James  Barr, 

National  Liberal  Club,  S.  W. 
Robinson,  James, 

Clarendon  House,  Clai/ton-st.  W.,  Neiocastle-on- 
Tyne. 
Roechling,  Herman  Alfred,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E., 

14,  Market-street,  Leicester. 
*Ronald,  By  run  L., 

14,  Upper  FldlUntore-qardens,  Tf. 
*Rosebery,The  Rig-ht  lion,  the  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Ross,  Charles  Edmnnstone,  F.S.A.A., 

Royal  Societies'  Club,  St.  J ames' s-street,  S.  W. 
Ross,  John  Howlett  {Australian  Financial  Gazette), 

Queen-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Ruthsvell,  Richard  Pennefather  (^c/eYor,  Enyineeriny 
and  Mininr/  Journal), 

250,  West  nWi-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Rothvvell,  William  Thomas,  J.P., 

Newton  Heath.,  near  Mancliester. 
Rowntree,  Benjamin  Seebohm, 

32,  St.  Mary's.  York. 
Rozeuraad,  (Cornelius, 

4,  Moreton-qardens,  Kensincton,  W. 
Ruffer,  Marc  Armand,  M.A.,M.D.,  B.Sc, 

J\'a7n!e/i,  K<jypt. 
Rusher,  Edward  Arthur,  F.I.A., 

U2,  Holborn  Bars,  E.C. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludfjatc-liill,  E.C;  and  10,  Dartmouth  Park- 
road,  N.  W. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

5,  John-street,  A  del  phi,  W.C. 
Ruthei'ford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Elphinstone,      Tyndall's     Bark-road,      Clifton, 
Bristol. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of  ! 
Election. 


1894 
1873 

1898 

1875 

1876 

1892 

18G8 

1899 

1895 

1891 

1SD5 

1886 

1893 

1852 

1887 

1883 

1877 

1891 

1895 

1891 

1895 

1883 


d 

d 


dp 


dp 


Sachs,  Edwin  Otho, 

3,  Waterloo-place^  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
*Salisbury.  The  Most  Hun.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G., 

P.C,  F.K.S., 

20,  Arlinrjton-slreet,  W. 
Salmon,  Richard  George,  F.I.A., 

Sun  Life  Ass,  Soc,  llireadneedle-st.^  E.C. 
*Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Brooju-hill,  Ttnthridye  Wells. 
Salt,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart., 

Weeping  Cros:,  Stafford. 
Samuel,  Charles, 

176,  Siit/terlaiul-avenne,  Hari'oiv-road,  W. 
Samuelson,  Sir  Beriihard,  Bart.,  F.R.S., 

56,  Prince'' s-gati^,  ILjde-parh,  S.  W. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  M.A., 

Canada  L?Je  Ass.  Co.,  Toronto.,  Canada. 
Sang-er,  Charles  Percy,  B.A., 

453,  Strand,   W.C. 
*Sar<la,  Pandit  Har  Biias,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajinere,  India. 
Satthianadhau,  Professor  S.,  M.A., 

Presidency  College,  Madras,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus  {Hdmnth  Sclncartz  Sf  Co.), 

3  &  4,  Moorgate-street -buildings,  E.C. 
Saunders,  Cecil  Koy,  F.I.  lust., 

Eling  House,  Eling,  Hants. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  F.G.S.,  J.P., 

4,  Colenian-strcet,  E.C. 
*S  earth,  L  eve  son,  M.A., 

Elms  Lea,  Clevtland-walk,  Bath. 
Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

Schiff,  Charles, 

22,  Loicndes-square,  S.  W. 
*Schloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

Hill  House,  Wimbledon. 
Schmidt,  Hermann  {Deutsche  Bank), 

Lombard  House,  George-gard,  Lombard-st.,E.C. 
Schooling,  John  Holt, 

Fotheringa)/  House,  Montpelicr-row,  Ttcickenham. 
Schuurman,  Willem  H.  A.  Elink, 

Noordeinde,  79,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 
*Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oakjield,  Wimbledon  ;  and  6,  Moorgate-st.,  E.C. 
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Yoar  of 
Election. 

lUOO 

d 

1888 

i 

1887 

cd 

1880 

1899 

188G 

dp 

1873 

d      1 

1894 

1898 

1896 

P 

1898 

d 

1885 

1888 

1886 

1878 

d 

1892 

1881 

d 

1838 

1888 

1883 

1809 

d 

1878 

1896 

1871 

Scott,  Tiicliiird  Clarkson, 

21,   Wdtcr-.'^treet,  Liverpool. 
Scotter,  Sir  Charles, 

SiD'hilon. 
Seatoii,  Edward,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P., 
2\'ie  Limes,  CiapJuuii-common,  S.  W. 
Seele}'.  Sir  Charles,  Bai't., 

Sherwood  Lodge^  Noitivf/Jiaiii. 
Setchfield,  George  jieeby  {Refuge  Ass.  Co.), 

Beida'i  Kop,  3,  Cldrkson-street,  Sheffield. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Se^'d,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Shaw,  William  Arthur,  M.A., 

3  and  4,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C. 
Shaw,  William  Napier,  M.A.,  KR.S., 

10,  Moreton-cjai-dens,  South  Ken<ington,  ^V. 
Sheppard,  William  Fleetwool,  M.A.,  LL.M., 

Board  of  Education,   W'hitcha/t,  *S'.  TF. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

38,  St.  Ularfs,   Yorl: 
Sherwiu,  Joseph  Henry, 

7,  Whitehall -pi  ace,  SAV. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A.. 

Bank  of  England,   West  Branch,  Burlington- 
gardois,  W. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate,  Regent' s-parlc,  X.  W. 
Simmonds,  (r.  Ilarvey, 
1,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
*5inclair,  Captain  John,  M.P., 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry  B.,  J. P., 

35,  Leckfurd-road,  O.rJ'urd. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe  Chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade.  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  J.l'.,  F.R.(t.S,, 

Fern  Villa,  (lueens-road.  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.H.C.S., 

2'he  Granqe,  Wallinqton,  Surrei/. 
*Smith,  Charles,'M.K.LA.,"F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Insr.  C.E., 
cjo  Sir  J/enri/  Gilbert,  Ilarpcnden,  St.  Albans. 
Smith,  Edward, 

75,  Gore-road,  South  Ilacknei/,  N.E. 
Smith.  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
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Ye:iv  of 
Election. 

1878 

d      \* 

1889 

d      \ 

1 

1888 

1 
cd 

1877 

1891 

1877 

1883 

c 

1888 

1890 

\ 

1894 

1894 

1900 

1 

1899 

1897 

1895 

1855 

d 

1896 

1889 

1867 

1892 

1897 

d 

1883 

1898 

1856 

d 

*Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  CLE.. 

Serantpore  Ifoii.ifi,  Nctpicr-road,  EdinhurfjJi . 
Smith,  (]Iefu-g-e  Amiitag-e,  M.A., 

3,  Albert-terrace,  lie'/ei't'i^-pai k,  X.W. 
Smith,  11.  Llewellyn,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

4,  Hai-cniirt-ljui/dinqs,  temple,  E.C. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.LA.,  F.F.A., 

Bank  C/iaijibers,l4,  Waterloo-street ^Birnn it rjluini. 
Smith,  James  Parker,  ISF.P.. 

Jnrdanliil/,  Partick,  N.B. 
Smith,  John, 

32,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P., 

11,     Delaliay-street,    Westminster ;    and   JRrfoini 
did,  S.  W. 
Smith,  Walter  J., 

St.  Bartholomew'' s  Cli m hs. .61,  TF.  Sm itJi field, E.  C. 
Sniitli,  William  Alexander,  .I.P., 

A  rpafeelie,  Monrthank,  N.S.  W. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  AVilliam  Fjederick  Danvers,  ^F.P., 

•3,  Grosrenor-place,  S.  IT. 
Smithers,  Frederick  Oldersliaw, 

171,  Adelaide-road,  Tlamp.^tead,  iV. TF. 
*Somerville,  Professor  William,  D.Sc,  M.A., 

3,  Adams-road,  Cand/ridf/e. 
Sorley,  James,  F.T.A.,  F.F.A.,'  F.P.S.E., 

32,  Onsloiv-arjuare,  S.W. 
Southg'ate,  Henry  William, 

on,  Sprinr/field-place,  Leeds. 
Seward,  Alfred  Walter, 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 
Sowray,  John  Kussell, 

Sparrow,  Frederick  Syer, 

cjo  J.  Won/or,  24,    Yomje-park,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  N. 
Speirs,  Edwin  Robert  {General  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

1,   Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
^Spencei',  Robert  James, 

Spender,  John  Alfred,  ]\r.A., 

29,  Cheyne-icalk,  S.  W. 
Spensley,  J.  Calvert  (-S/«^  Dept.,  L.C.C.), 

Leighton  Hall,  Leigkton-cresccnt,  A'.  IF". 
Spicer,  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Tliames-strect,  E.C. 
Spicer,  Edward  Samuel, 

73,  Philbeach-gardens,  S.  W.  ;  and  Tieform  Club. 
*"Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.LA., 

26,  ;S'^  Andrew-square.^  Edinburgh. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1882 

1889 

d 

1880 

1899 

1880 

1882 

1885 

d 

1889 

1872 

d 

1893 

1883 

d 

1880 

1891 

1884 

1895 

1899 

1900 

1881 

1900 

1894 
1889 


.Stack,  Thomas  Neville  (0,  Croshi-sqnarr^  E.C.), 

70,  (j/oiiccftei--cr(,'scn)t,  Jief/eiit\<i-purl\  N.  W. 
Stauton,  Arthur  G.  (13,  Itood-Uine,  K.C), 

Odkjiehl,  Eliot-park,  Blacklitath^  S.E. 
Stark,  James, 

lieversionar)/  Interest  Soc.,SO,  Colcman-st.,  E.C. 
Stenberg-,  Einst  (TOttfried, 

Ref/istnu'-Generafs  Office,  Perth,  W.A. 
Stephens,  William  Davies,  J.P.  (Alderman), 

2,  St.  TJiomas's-place,  XewcaHtle-on-Tijne. 
*Stern,  Edward  D, 

4,  Carhan  Ilouse-terracc,  S.W. 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

18,  Exchange-street,  Mancliester. 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Strachey,  General  Sir  Richard,  K.E.,  G.C.S.L,  F.R.S., 

69,  Lancaster-'jate,  W. 
Strahan,  Samuel  Alexander  Kenny,  M.D., 

*Strathc(ma  and  ^[ount  Royal;  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  Lord, 
G.C.M.G.  {Hif/li  Commissioner  for  Canada), 

17,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

j\filford  House,  near  Derh>j. 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

Inspector-General  of  Police,  Madras,  India. 
*Sug-den,  Richard, 

The  Farre  Close,  Br  if/house,  Yorkshire. 
Sutherland,  J.  Francis,  M.D., 

4,  Miirchiston-bank-avenue,  Edinbtirgh. 
Suzuki,  Junichiro, 

15,  KitacJio,  Ushigome,  Tokio. 
Swetenham,  Chai-les  0., 

cjo  Grindlay  Groom  (|-  Co.,  Bomhaij,  India. 
Sykes,  Georg-e  Samuel, 

1,  Grant's-lane,  Calcutta,  fndia. 
Sykes,  John  Frederick  Joseph,  -M.D.,  D.Sc, 

40,  Caniden-sqitarc,  N.  W. 


Tagliaferro,  Xapoleone,  F.R.H.S., 
Education  Office,  Malta. 

Tattersall,  William, 

Melbrook,  Boivdon,  Cheshire. 
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Year  of  | 
Election,  i 

1889 

1887 

d       • 

1888 

1898 

1893 

1884 

1888 

d 

1888 

1889 

1888 

d 

1899 

1887 

189G 

d 

1879 

d 

1864 

1895 

1882 

1889 

1899 

18G8 

1900 

1868 

1892 

1899 

Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

Fairliolme,  Mt.  Kjjhraiin-rd.,  Streatliam,  S.W. 
Tayloi-,  1\.  AVhately  Cooke, 

Jlefipnt  CJinihra..  121,  W.  Tierjent-st.,  Glasgow. 
*Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Sunny  Ikmk,  Bailey,  YvrLsldre. 
Teasdale,  \ViHiam  Alfred, 

21,  Boston-street^  Ilnhne,  Manchestei; 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

87,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N,S.W. 
Tempany,  Thomas  William,  F.IMI.S., 

25,  Bedford-roir,  W.C. 
Temperley,  William  Angus,  jmir., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-huildinijs,  Neivcastle-on-Tyne. 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

85,  Palmerston-huildings^  E.G. 
Thode}',  William  Ilenr^^, 

479,  Gol litis- street,  Melhoxivne,  Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  ^Vlfred,  M.P., 

Llanicern,  near  Nexrport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  Henry, 

.  Queeris-cliamhers,  Keath,  South  ^^'ales. 
Thomas,  John  CoUette, 

Treifince,  Portscatho,  Gornivall. 
Thomas,  John  Tubb.  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Edin.),  D.P.H., 

Pevensey  Honse,  Troivhridtje,  Wilts. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

47,  Russell-road,  W. 
*Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

19,  Portman-square,  W. 
Thomson,  David  Couper,  J.P., 

Dundee  Gourier  Office,  Dundee. 
Tinker,  James, 

Hordlecliff,  Lymiiyjton,  Hants. 
Touch,  Georg-e  Alexander, 

Eaton  Tower,  Gaterhavi  Valley,  Surrey. 
Tozer,  William  Henry, 

28,  Abinr/don-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Burford,  J. P., 

Court  House,  Jlillston,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
Trenerry,  Chailes  Farley,  A.I.A,, 

56,  Ruad'Ouvidor,  971,  Gaixa  do  Correio,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Bi-azil. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbeit, 

54,  Lombard- street,  E.G. 
Trobridge,  Arthur, 

13,  Fairlaini-parh,  Ghiswick,  W. 
Turnbull,  Robert  Edward, 

2,  Prince  of  Wales-terrace,  Scarborotiyh. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

1890 


1885 

1802 
1841 
1893 


1877 


1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1S97 
LSOi 
188C 
1876 
1885 

1877 


c  d  p 


d  p 


*Tumcr,  Rev.  Harward,  M.D.  (Paris),  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S., 

Turner,  "William, 

cjo  The  Libvan'aii,  Free  Public  Llbvarij^  Trinitij- 
street,  Cardiff. 
'I'yler,  Edg-ar  Alfred, 

20,  Bucklershury,  E.G. 
Tyudall,  William  Hemy,  F.I.A., 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  Redhill. 
Tyrer,  Thomas,  F.i.C,  F.C.S., 

Stirling  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  E. 


*Urlin,  Richard  Denny, 

22,  Stajbrd-terrace,  Phillimore-gardcns,  W. 


Van  Raalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Venn,  John,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

8,  Hardirick-road,  Eastbourne. 
•^Venning,  Charles  Harrison, 

33,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J. P., 

Winsford,  Ch esh  ire. 
Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  Bait,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.M.S., 

Clai/don  House,  Winslow,  Backs. 
Verney,  Frederick  William, 

6,  Onslow-f/ardens,  S.  W. 
A^'erulam,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Sop  well,  St.  Albans. 
Vig-ers,  Robert, 

4,  Frederick" s-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I.A.  (London,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh  Assurance  Co.), 

2G  (j-  27,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Richard  Somors,  C.M.G., 

Imperial  Institute,  S.  IF. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
l.liulion. 


1900 

1890  !  d 

1900 

18G8 

1880 

1897 

1900 

1899 

1893 

1888 

1900 

1888 

]8(;5 

1886 

1892 

1883 

1885 

1888 

1893 

1873 

1874 

1900 


AViill'oid,  A(k;l|)Iiii.s  Augustus  Bccldall, 

4,  Ldtlibary,  E.C. 
Walfoid,  Ernest  L., 

2,  Shorter  s-court,  E.C. 
Wall,  Arthur  Eccles, 

45,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

14.  liKSsell-sqiiare,  W.C. 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

70,  Carlton-hUl,  X.  IK. 
Walton,  J.  Herbert, 

St.  L'uiiaiis,  Teddingtoi. 
Wamsley,  Arthur  "Wilsou, 

Uoyal  Kxcliaiuje  Asf.  Co..  Iloijid  Exclainge,  E.C. 
Ward,  Joseph  Frederick, 

41,  Main-street,  Port  Elizahdh. 
Ward,  William  Culleii,  F.S.I.A., 

17,  O'Coniu'll-strect,  Sijdne//.  X.S.W. 
Wan-cii,  Reg-iuald  Augustus,  J. P., 

J'restoii-place,  near  Wortliiiu/. 
Warren- Jones,  A., 

Bomba/i,  Daroda  and  C.I.  Jiailicuy  Co.,  Bomhaij. 
Wai-tnab3%  ^Villiam  Wade, 

Market  IJarhoro^ujli,  LeicestersJiirct 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

3,  Ercderick-place,  Old  Jeivrij. 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles, 

General  I?ef/ister  Office,  Soiiieri<ct  Iloiiac,  C.  W. 
Wates,  Charles  Marshall, 

47,   Westbere-road,  West  Ilampstcud,  X.  IT. 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

Reform  Club  Cfiambers,  105,  Pall  Mall.  S.  W. 
*Watt,  William, 

17,  Clueeiis-road,  Aberdeen. 
AVebb,  Heury  Barlow, 

Holmdale,  Dorking. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Bn/n-J\faicr,   Woolloonqabba,  Jirisbane. 
*Welby,  the  Right  lion.  Lord,  G.C.B.. 

11,  Stratton-street^  Piccadilly,   If. 
Welch,  Charles,  F.S.A., 

Guildfiall,  E.C.  {Representlnr/  the,  IJbrary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  theCity  of  London.) 
AVehlon,  Francis  Seymour, 

Sarandi,  East  Mclesev. 
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Year  of   ! 
Election.' 

1889 

1855 

1S79 

1879 

3882 

1883 

1878 

1887 

1859 

1887 

18G3 

1888 

1895 

1892 

1881 

1895 

1879 

1899 

1891 

1884 

1895 

1893 

1875 

18G0 

1896 


c  d  ]) 


Wells-Smith,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

Kiiii/sh'i/  House,  Worksop,  Notts. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie,  F.C.A., 

22,  Palace- road.,  Slreatham-hill,  S.W. 
Weuley,  James  Adams, 

iiank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
*Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  Hirer  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment. 
*Whadcoat,  John  Henry,  F.C.x\., 

Poole,  Dorset. 
*VVhadcoat,  William  Edward, 

54,  Carlcton-road,  Tufnell-parh,  N. 
Wharton,  James. 

Edgthill,  Nrtherhall-gds.,  Fit: John  s-ar.,  N.  W. 
Whinuey,  Frederick, 

8,  Old  Jeicrij,  E.C. 
Whitbread,  Samuel, 

Southili-park,  Pigglesicade,  Beds. 
*White,  The  Rev.  Georg-e  Cecil,  M.A., 
Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

IG,  Wetherhy-gardrns,  South.  Kensinqton,  S.W. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Buit.,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

Wihninf/ton  Manor,  near  TJart/ord. 
"Whitehead,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henderson,  M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  cjc,  Hong  Kong. 
Whiteleoo-e,  B.  Artlun-',  M.D., 

3,  Edu-ardes-place,  Kensington,  W. 
Whiteley,  AVilliam, 

31,  Porchestei--terrace,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Whittuck,  Edward  Arthur,  M. A.,  B.C.L., 
77,  Smith  Audley-street,  W. 
*Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 
Brtstnl. 
Wienei-,  Isidore, 

3,  Ilarcourt-huildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Wigham,  Matthew  Thomas,  A.S.A.A., 

34  and  36.  Greshavi-street,  E.C. 
Wightuiaii,  Charles, 

1,  Fmcliurch-arenue,  E.C. 
Wilenkin,  (i  i-ej>-ory, 

7,  Welhi'rhg-gardrns,  South  Kensington^  S.W. 
Wilkinson,  llev.  John  Frome,  M.A., 
Bin-ley  liectnry,  ll^yston,  Herts. 
Wilkinson,  Tliomas  Read, 

Vide  Bank.  Knntsford,  Cheshire. 
Willans,  John  Wrig-Iey, 

A r ninth n-aiti',  Teiiinmnuth-road,  Torquay. 
*Williams,  Miijor  Chaih-s  Wcolmer, 
1  City  Carlton  Club,  E.C. 


LIS'J'    OF    FF.I.LOWS. 


Yc.'ir  of 

Eltvtinn. 

1897 

1894 
1897 
1864 
1895 
1888 
1895 
1900 
1898 
1891 
1898 
1884 
1874 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1890 
1890 

1895 
1878 
1887 


d  p 


Williams,  Daniel  Thomas, 

P.O.,  Iilae))ch/dac/i,  Lli/inipia,  h'.S.O.,  Glam. 
AVilliams,  Edward  Fi-ederick, 

Joint  Stock  Bdnk,  Ilali/ax. 
*\VilliamS;  Ernest  E., 

I'Ji/moiil  L(ifl;/i\  Cliiirch-roic,  Old  Fiilhain,  S.]V. 
Williams,  Frederick  Eessaut,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

19,  Ifat/imir/:ef,  S.W. 
Williams,  Harry  Mallani,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

I'ileliurst,  Prior tj-pavlc^  Kew. 
*Williams,  IJobert,  M.F., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.G. 
*Willis,  J.  G.,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade^  W hitchall-yardcus ,  S.  W. 
Willoug-hby,  Wdliam  F., 

Dejiartmentof  Lahor^  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Wilson,  Alexander  Johnstone, 

Annandale,  Atki)Ls-road,  Clapliam-park.  S.W. 
Wilson,  Ileniy  Joseph,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
"Wilson,  Henry  Wrigdey, 

144,  Elgin-avenue,  W. 
\A'ilson,  James  (Settlement  Commissioner), 

Lcdiore,  Punjab,  India. 
*  Wilson,  Robert  Porter, 

5,  Cumberland-terrace,  Pegetit^s-parl-,  X.  W. 
Wines,  Frederick  H.,  M.D., 

Cens'is  Office,  Washinqton,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert, 

11,  Broadicay,  Neiv   York  Citg,  U.S.A. 
Woifenden,  Henry, 

1,  Palace-court,  Ilijde-pail-,  W. 
Wood,  George  Henry, 

31,  Queen-street,  Eastville,  Bristol. 
Woodd,  Basil  Aubrey  Uollond. 

35,  Tite-street," Chelsea,  S.W. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
AVoollcombe,  Robert  Lloyd,  LL.D..  F.I.  Inst.,  &c., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Worrull,  Charles, 

Colonial    Mutual   Life    Office,   Adderleij-strcet, 
Cape  Town. 
Worsfold,  Edward  Mowll, 

Market  Square,  Dover. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  John  Nappei',  M.A., 

Iladdlesey  Rcctorij,  near  Selbij.  Yorks. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Sivinford,  Stourbridge. 
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Year  of 
Kle^tion. 

3895 

1886 

C       p 

1900 

1888 

1877 

1897 

1898 

1895 

c  d  p 

Yanagisawa,  Count  Yasiitoshi, 

J,  SInha  Yamnchi,  8,  CJiume,  Toklo^  Japan. 
Yerburg'h,  Robert  Armstrong-,  M.P., 

25,  Kensinfiton  Gore,  S.  IF. 
Yerburj,  John  Edwin, 

lite  Seft/enicnt,  Tavislocl-place,  W.C. 
*Yg-lesias,  jNIigue], 

2,  Tokeu/ioiisc-binldiiigs,  E.G. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Je'7nond-road^  Neivcastle-Gii-Ti/ue. 
Young',  Norwood  Crichton, 

17,  Avemie-road^  liegcut's-park,  N.W. 
Young-,  Sydney,  ^ 

Tlie  Gorn  Excluwge,  Mark-lane,  E.G. 
Yule,  (tEOrge  Unxv, 

Git)i  <j-  Gnildt^  Insd'tute,  Exhibition-road,  S.W.; 

and  43,  Heatlihurst-rd.^  Ilampsiead,  N.  W. 


***  The  Executive  Gommitiec  request  that  any  inaccvracij  in  the 
fure(joiiijj  list  may  he  pointed  out  to  the  Assistant  Secketauy,  and 
that  all  charifjt'S  of  address  inaij  be  notified  to  hitn,  so  that  delay  in 
J'onvarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Socittij  may  be 
avoided. 


HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


Ills  ROYAL  [IIGHNESS  THE  FRINGE  OF  \VALE.~,  K.G., 

Honorary  President. 


Yen.-  of 

isyo 


1890 


1893 


^ivcjentinc  Jlcpublit. 


DR.  FRANCISCO   LATZIXA,    Calle    :viai|iu,  082,   Buenns 
Ayres. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pliysical  iincl  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of 
France  :  Member  of  tlie  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  tlie  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Geograpliy  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Acadcmv  of  Venezuela. 


§.ustrhi-|)unc(anr. 
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d      DR.  EARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMA-STERNEGG,  Vienna. 

;  Doctor    of    Political    Economy ;     Member   of   the    Austrian 

.House  of  Lords  ;  President  of  tlie  Imperial  and  Royal 
Central  Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna;  Member  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute. 


DR.  JOSEPH  DE  JEKELFALUSSY,  Rurtaiiest. 

Doctor  Juris:  Advocate;  Chief  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau  ;  Ministerial  Councillor  ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Francis  Joseph  ;  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Statistical  Council ;  External  IMember 
of  the  Committee  of  Esaminei's  for  Political  Sciences; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  Member  of  (lie  International  Statistical  Institute. 

DR.    FRANZ     RITTER    VON    JURASCIIEK,    Karntlincr. 
strasse,  55,  Vienna. 

Doctor  Juris  et  VhilosopliicE  ;  "  K.K.  Rcgierungsrath  ;  " 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central 
Statistical  Commission  ;  Professor  at  the  University  of 
A  ienna  ;  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  Statistics  at  tliC 
Military  Academies,  Vienna;  Knight  of  tlie  Austrian 
Order  of  tlie  Iron  Crown  (3rd  Class)  ;  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Commercial  Values ;  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  and  of  tlie  British  Economic  As- 
sociation. 


1;(}VAI,    STATISIICAI.    SOCIKTY 


Year  of 

Llertioii 

1893 


dp 


1890 


1878 


1900     d p 


1852 


1880 


dp 


Aiistrla-IIuiigarj— Co«7f/. 

JOSEPH  KOROSI,   lliirtaneist. 

DircH.or  of  the  Arimicipal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest; 
Dnceiif  at  tlie  Uiiiversify  of  Budapest;  President  of  the 
-VCunicijial  Staiistical  Committee;  Knight  of  Several 
Orders;  jMcniber  of  tlie  Statistical  Commissions  of 
JInngary,  Belgium,  and  Nijni  -  Novgorod ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associations ; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  ^icademj  of  Science,  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of  the  Britisli  Economic 
Association,  aud  of  several  other  learned  Societies. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART.   Raronet,  G.C.M.a.,  LL.D  ,   Peking. 

Inspector- General  of  Imperial  JMaritjme  Customs,  China. 


pen  mark. 

VIGAXD  AXDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,   f.oiieiiJiaffcn 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Univcriilj  of  Copen- 
liagen. 

MARCUS  RUBIN,  ^'omlerssade  25a,  Coiieiilia^eii. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  "  l)aneb)-og"  ;  Director  of  the 
Statistical  Bin-eau  of  the  State  ;  Member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Danish  Society  of  Political  Economy  and  of  the 
Board  of  the  Danish  Society  of  History;  Member  of  tlie 
International  Statistical  Institute. 

DR.  PETER  ANTON  SCHLEISNER,  Frcderiksbere,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  State  Councillor  ;  Kni!i;lit  and  Bachelor 
of  tlie  Order  of  flie  "  Danebrog,"  and  Knight  of  the 
Swedish  Order  of  the  North  Star;  President  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Iiistitute  of  Vaccination;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Danish  General  Board  of  Health. 


DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  1,  Avenue  Victoria,   I'arls. 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Chief  of  the  Stal  isticiil  Dc])i'rtmcnt  of 
the  City  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  SujK'rior  Council  of 
Statistics  ;  of  the  Considtat.ive  Committee  of  Public 
Hygiene  of  France;  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris; 
and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 


LIST    or    IIONOKAUY    FELLOWS. 


55 


Yeiir  of 

Election 

1856 


1879 


1897 


1878 


1890     dp 


1870  '  d 


1860 


dp 


1887 


France— Coh/(/. 

MAURICE  BLOCK,  63,  Rue  dc  rAssomiitioii,  Paris. 

Knight  of  the  Le^ion  of  Honour,  and  of  Orders  of  Swocler), 
Russia,  Prussia,  Havaria,  Au.stria-IIun2arv,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Portugal;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of 
tlie  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy 
of  Paris,  and  of  many  Academics  and  Scientific  Societies. 

DR.  ARTHUR  CIIERYIX,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Hupo,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surtcery  ;  Director  of  the  Paris  Insti- 
tute for  Stammerers  ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Ac. 

JEAX    JACQUES    EMILE    CHEYSSON,    4,    Rue   Adoluhc 
YTon,  Paris. 

Inspector-General  of  Bridges  and  Highways ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  ;  Past  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  late  Director  of  the 
Creusot  Iron  Works,  of  Machinery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  18fi7,  and  of  Graphic  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works. 

MAXIMIX  DELOCHE,  5,  Rue  Herscliel,  Paris. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  General  Statistics  of  France ; 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Officer  of  the 
Onler  of  PubUc  Instruction  ;  Commander  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  of  sereral  learned  Societies. 

ALFRED  DE  FOVILLE,  »,  Rue  du  Regard,  Paris. 

ifaster  of  the  ^Nlint ;  Professor  at  the  Xational  Conservatoire 
of  Arts  and  Trades  (Chair  of  Industrial  Economy  and 
Statistics) ;  Otlifpr  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Pari* ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  of 
Statistics. 

DR.  CLEMEXT  JUGLAR,  lOT,  Uue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute. 

PIERRE     EMILE     LEVASSEUR,    2fi,    Rue    Monsieur    le 
Prince,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  :  Professor  at  tlie  College 
of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades; 
President  of  the  Statistit-al  Commission  for  Primary  In- 
struction ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris;  Vice-President  of  the  Inlernalional  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy,  &c. 

DAXIEL  WILSOX,  2,  Avenue  d'Jena,  Paris. 

Deputy;  Ex- Under-Secretary  of  State;  Past  President  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


r.G 
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Y.-;ir  of 

M.-ClK.ll 


1890 


1893 


France — Coiifd. 

THE    PRESTDEXr    (for   tl.e  time  hoin-)    OF  THE    STATIS- 
TICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  28,  Rue  Maiiton,  Paris. 


Hermann. 

KAUL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  Liiuleiistrasse,  28,  Berlii, 
S.W. 

"  Geheimer  Ober-Ecgierungsratli ; "  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the  Prussian 
Central  Statistical  Coniiuission  and  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Survey  of  Prussia;  Member  of  tlu' 
International  Statistical  Institute  ;  Honorary  Member  or 
Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 


DR.  CARL  VICTOR  BOHMERT,  llospitalstrasse,  4,Drcsrteii. 

"Geheimer  Regierungsratli ;"  Doctor  J  xr  is;  Late  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxony;  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Polytechnical  High  School 
of  Di'esden;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


1877  '    d      DR.  GEORG  VON  MAYR,  «,;eorRenstrassc,  38,  Munich. 

I  Ex-Under   Secretary  of   State  in  the  Im]5erial  Ministry  for 

Alsace-Lorraine;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  tiie  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Ordinary  Professor  of  Statistic, 
Finances,  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Munich ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


I80n      ,f     DR.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELIM  HANS  VON  SCHEEL,  Lutzow- 
L'fer,  «/8,  Berlin,  \y. 

"  Kaiserlicher  Geheimer  Regierungsrath;  "  Doctor  Juris  ef 
2)hilosophiiT ;  Director  of  the  Im])erial  Statistical  Bureau 
of  the  German  Empire;  formerly  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics"  at  the  University  of  Bern: 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  In(|uirv 
Society  of  Ireland ;  Member  of  the  International  Sta- 
,  tistical  Institute. 


13G0  DR.  GEORG  KARL  LEOPOLD   SEUFFERT,  Illaxlmllian- 

.splatz,  'Sr.  9H,  Mnnicli. 

Formerly  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom- 

Ilouse  at  Simbaeh ;    Knight  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  St. 

Michael  1st  Class;    Corresjjondinij  Member  of  tlie  Central 

Statistical    Commission    of    Belgium  ;     Member    of     the 

'  "Freics  Deutsches  Ilochstift  zu  Frankfurt  a/M." 


LIST    Ol-     lloNdKAKV     I'Kl.l.dWS. 


e*)< 


Year  of 
Kiectioii. 

1897 


1876      d 


1879 


(•eriiiauy — Confil. 

DR.     ADOLl'H      WAGNKR,     Pli.D ,     51,     lavHslnft-Htrasse, 
Rerliii,  IV.  W. 

I'rufessor  of  Political  Ecoiiomy  iit  tlie  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  tlie  Statistienl  Hureau  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 


THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  bein<r)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIKTY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, Staatliibiiotlieli,  Frankfort. 


1874 


1899      d 


1880 


|ta(n. 


DR.  GEROLAMO  BOCCARDO,  Plazzia  SantI  Apostuli,  74, 
ICuine. 

Senator;  Councillor  of  State;  Doctor  of  Laws;  late  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  and  at  the  Superior  Naval  School 
of  Genoa;  Grantl  Officer  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice 
and  Lazare,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy;  Member  of  the  Academy 
"  dei  Lincei,"  of  the  Aciideniy  of  Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Science  of  Milan,  A'enice,  and  Palermo,  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
of  the  Internjitional  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of  National  History,  &c. 


DR.  LUIGI  BODIO,  193,  Via  Torino,  Rome. 

Doctor  of  Laws  ;  Professor  of  Industrial  Legislation  and  of 
Statistics  at  tlie  ICngineering  College,  Rome;  Councillor 
of  State  ;  President  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Statistics  of 
the  Kingilom  of  Italy :  Secretary  of  the  International 
Stutistical  Institute;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare  ;  Knight  of  th.e  Order  of  Civil 
Merit  of  Savoy;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 


DR.  CARLO  FRANCESCO  FERRARIS,  Pailna. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Science  and  Law,  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Royal  L'niversity  of  Padua  ;  Member  of 
the  Superior-  Council  of  Statistics  and  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Education  of  Italy  ;  Member  of  the 
Academy  "dei  Lincei,"  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science 
at  Venice,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Society;  ICx- 
Member  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 


ANGELO  MESSEDAGLIA,  Rome. 

Senator  ;  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Royal  L'niversity  of 
Kome  ;  Member  of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei";  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy  :  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute;  President  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Judicial  Statistics. 


58 


Year  ot 

KU'ctioii. 

1895 


1896 


1896 


1873 


EOYAL   STATISTICAL    SOCIETY: 

DON  MANUEL  FERNANDEZ  LEAL,  Mexico. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  "  Fomento,"  Colonization 
and  industry. 


Uctjjcrhmbs. 


1890 


1845 


DR.  NICOLAAS  GERARD  PIERSON,  Tlie  Hague. 

Minister  of  Finance ;  Late  President  of  the  Netlierlands' 
Bank  ;  Late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute. 


iioumanni. 

GRfiGOIRE  P.  OLANESCO,  Rue  Grivitza  30,  Bucharest. 

Late  Director-General  of  Customs;   Late  General  Secretary, 
Ministry  of    Finance  ;     OlRcer  of  the  Legion   of  Honor 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


ilUSSUl. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMENOY,  St.  PetersDurK-. 
Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council ;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geograpjiical  Society  ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROINITSKY,  Kovcnskoy- 
percnulnk,  >'r  !»,  St.  I'ctersliur}?. 

Former  Governor;  Privy  Councillor;  Director  of  tlic 
Central  Statistical  Committee  of  tlie  Ministry  of  tlie 
Interior;  Life  I\Iember  of  the  Statistical  Council,  of  the 
Imperial  Geograpliical  Society  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  JOSE  MAGAZ  Y  JAYME, 
Calle  de  Leon,  1»,  Mailrid. 

Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His  IMajesty's  Chamber,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State;  Ex-Deputy  of  tbe 
Cortes  ;  Ex-Scnator  ;  Ex-Director-General  of  Treasury  ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  Grand 
Ci'oss  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  C'atolica  ;  Commander  of 
tbe  Order  of  Carlos  3o. 


LIST  OF  ii<)X()i:ai;v  i'ki.[,()\vs. 


59 


\cnr  o( 
Ek'Ctioii. 

1858 


1874 


1890 


1890 


1873 


1881 


1896 


DR.  TirORKIL  IIALVORSEN  ASCHEHOUG,  41,  Joscpliiiic- 
gadc  Cliristiania. 

Doctor  of  Laws ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Chrisitiania  ;  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway  ;  Commander  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olave,  of  the  Swedish 
Order  of  tlie  Nortli  Star ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  tlie 
"  Dannebroge  ;  "  Corresponding  Member  of  tlie  Institute 
of  France;  .Member  of  tlie  Institute  of  International 
Law,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Cliristiania,  Stockholm,  Trondhjem  and 
Upsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Denmark. 

ANDERS   NICOLAI   KliER,  Cliristiania. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

DR.  ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stocklinlm. 

Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden;  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Commission; 
Commander,  Officer,  and  Knight  of  several  Swedish  and 
Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  of  Agricultui'e,  at  Stockholm,  of  tlie  Inter- 
natioiitil  Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  several  foreign  learned  Societies. 


Svuii^cr{;intr. 


DR. 


7, 

LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau  ;  Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Commission ;     Member   of    the    International   Statistical 

Institute. 


^tnitctr  .stales. 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  Tliurlow-tcrrace,  .llbaiiy, 
N.Y. 

Lawyer ;  Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 

DR.  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  Xcw  Yorlc  Public  Library, 
New  York  City. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard  ;  D.C  L.,  Oxon; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army;  Member  of  ihe  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 

WORTHINGTON  CHAUNCEY  FORD,  Ilatldoii  Hall,  Coin- 
monwealtli  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department ; 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State  ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


CO 
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Vrar  nf | 
F.lpction. 

1890 


1S70 


IS93 


187/ 


ISSG 


IS94 


ISns     djp 


L'nitcil  States— Co-h/i/. 

DR.    RICHMOND    MAYO-SMIXn,   M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Columbia 
College,  >cw  York. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in 
Columbia  College;  Vice-President  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

THE  HOX.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Taunton.  Wass. 

Lawyer;  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner  ;  Ex-Chairnian  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners ;  Chairman  of  the 
Eoard  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

THE  IIOX.  C.VRROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Washington. 

Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour;  late 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour; 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Profit 
Sharing  ;  late  President  and  now  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association;  President  of  the 
Amei'ican  Statistical  Association  ;  ^Member  of  the  .Vmerican 
and  British  Economic  Associations,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France ;  and  Member  of  several  other 
■  learned  Societies. 

DR.     EDWARD     YOUNG,    I\I.A.,     Ph.D.,     201,     .W.'irylancl 
Avenue,  X.E.,  Washington,   r.S.A. 

Late  Consul  of  the  United  Slates;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America  ;  ^Member 
of  the  Gcogi"nphical  Society  of  Paris. 


JAMES  EDWARD  O'CONOR,  CLE.,  Calcutta  and  Simla. 

Director-General  of  Statistics  ;  Assistant  Secretary  with  the 
Supreme  (iovernment,  India,  Department  of  Finance  anrl 
Commerce;  Slember  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


5)onuiiion  of  CaiuiLia. 

GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Ottawa. 

Statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canatla. 


Ild\3  ^outb  Mules. 


TIMOTHY  AUGUSTINE  COGHLAN,  Sydney. 

Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  ;  IMcniber  of 
the  Public  Science  Board  ;  formerly  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions;  and  Assistant  Engineer  for 
Harbours  and  Rivers. 
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Year  of  I 
Klectioii. 


Hcl\j  .%'caliuib. 


187fi  I  d       SIR   JAMES   HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  ^YellfiiKrtftn. 

Director  of   the   Geoloijicnl   Survey,  of  the    Meteorological 
Department,  hikI  of  tlie  New  Zealand  Institute,  &c. 


(t  as  mama. 

189i     d       ROBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  Holiart. 

j  j  Registiar-Gcneral  and  Gorernniont  Statistician  ;   Fellow  anJ 

I  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 

i  Member  of  Council  and  of    Senate  of  the  University  of 

I  Tasmania ;     Fellow    and    Past    President    of    Section    F 

'  I  {Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 

for  the   Advancement  of  Science ;    Fellow  of    the   Royal 

I  Geographical    Society    of    Australia ;     Honorary    Foreign 

I  Corresponding    Member    of    the    Geological    Society    of 

'  Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

187G     dp  '  EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  J.P.,  HiH»art. 

Clerk  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania ; 
late  Government  Statistician  ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Australasia  in  its  four  Sessions. 


Victoria. 


1858     d 


1876  ■  d 


1876  I  d 


WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  K.C.P.,  K.S.G.,  F.I.A.,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  Grace  Park,  Hawtlioriie,  Melbourne. 

Barrister- at-Law. 


(&xvd  ¥ivifaht  anb  tolaub. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  63,  Brown  Street, 
Manchester. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  tlie  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTICAL AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRi'  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  35,  Moleswortli  Street,  Dublin. 


XoTE. — The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  foreg'oiiig-  List  of  Honorary  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  and  the 
publications  of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Copy  of  Charirr. 

tTiCtOVia,  blj  tf)C  QJkVatC  of  CliOtr  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qneen,  Defender  of  tlie  Faith. 

^0   all   to  U3l)0m  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting:— 

2iCilf)frfil0  Our  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Oar  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations  ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
*'  Statistical  Society." 

^nll  S2a!)f  rrae  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

'Hnti  21231^f  rca0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge ; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly- 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society, 

Untl  fiSUfJf fftl^  t^^'  s-'iJ^e  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  whicli  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

'«lnt)l  SSilfjf fftlS  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom.  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  llawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mander  of  tlie  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  j\lost  Honourable  Order  of  the 
JJath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  fi)r  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  illoU)  jlinOU)  fJC  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  bod}'  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  "  W^f}t  liO^al  ;5'tati0tiral  ^OCidVf**  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  imj^lead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  ^fit  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  ^f^tVC  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 

tie  concerns  of    the  Society. 

4.  CflftC  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall   consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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loss  tlian   twcMity  Conucillors ;    and   the   Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaiies  if  honorary. 

5.  ^f)f  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  jMeeting-  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  diflirrill  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  maybe 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz.: — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasui-er 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Society. 

(h.)  The  making,  lepeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proj^er  I'esolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  ^1}C  ILfl[UJS»  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  Genei*al  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  pi'operty  and  affairs. 

(6.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^fit  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the   Society,  and   to   any    power   of   convening   or  demanding   a 
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Special  General  Meeting'  tlieveb}-  given)  at  such   times  and   places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9-  ^f)C  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  -with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
•of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ^Ufijfrt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  propert}"  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
tind  superintend  nil  other  aflairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessar\'  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  ^f)C  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  witli 
-a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  eveiy  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ccuucil,  examine  the  accounts . 
of  the  Society. 

12.  ^f^t  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  jNIeeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  persona  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  ]\Ieeting. 

13.  £\0  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  sliall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Qui-  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

Jill  U)itUfS0  whereof  "NVe  have  caused  tliese  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

2i23itnf$0  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  tJie  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

iSv  aenarrant  tinlifr  t\)c  Quffn'$  ^iqn  £l\amiai, 

Muiu  Mackenzie. 


GO 
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Index  to   Bye-Laws. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  llonoiary  Fellows. 

;l  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  ma^-  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Ilonorar}^  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pa}'  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified,  \7ritten  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Exjiulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Tliree. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers.  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.             do.          Election  and  Retirement  of. 
11.  Do.             do.             do.          Nomination  of. 

lo.  Do.             do.             do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

1 G  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  Avhen  to  be  held. 

II).  Ordinary  Meeting-s,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  S[)ecial  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Plonorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 
2i).  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

2G.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  J)o-      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bj'e-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editoi's  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  tl'.e  Sucleti/. 

1.  Tlic  olijects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  jniblish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; those  facts  being  for  the  most 
jiart  arninged  in  taljnlar  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numertcal  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portioiis  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Numher  of  Fellous  and  Honorary 
FelloKS. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  sliall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

Election  of  Felloics. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen    Fellows    vote,    and   unless    he 


have  ill  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Adinission  of  Fellous. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  fii'st 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  cuiTont 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following: — 

*'  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hercbj'  undertake,  each  for 
"  hhnself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  couveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"  taries  for  the  time  being,  that  lie 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended fur  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
E   2 
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Brilisli  subject  of  (listiiictiou  residini,' 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  deliveiinc: 
;»t  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifieations  of,  oftiees  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notiee  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  jicrson  pro- 
posed. Ko  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  reco\nmcndation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  iind 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
m  his  favour. 

Tlie  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  tire  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  I'aris,  and 
tlie  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fallows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay    a     yearly     subscription    of     Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
lor  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,*    | 
indess  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Com-    j 
position  Fee  shall  be   remitted  by  the    j 
Council;  provided  that  the  nund)cr  of   j 
Fellows  whose  Annual   Subscrijition  or 
Composition  Fee  shall  have  been  thus 
remitted,  do  not  exceed  live  at  any  one 
time. 

P^ery  person  elected  to  the  Society 
shall  pay  his  first  subscrii)tion  (or  if 
lie  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his 
composition)  within  three  mtmths  at 
the  latest  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if 
he  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this  period 
shall  be  six  months.  If  payment  be 
not  made  within  the  time  specified 
above,  the  election  shall  be  void. 
Defaulters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellovs. 

9.  All   yearly   payments  arc  due   in 

*  Cheques  should  be  made  imyable  to  "  The  : 
"  Dfiaimond  nnil  Co.' 


advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  jiaid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  bo  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  .Januai'y  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  ofRce  of  the  Society ; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  mi- 
paid,  the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  tlie  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  connnunicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  jiaid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

/'Jj'jmlsion  of  Fellows. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellov,-  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
nyal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Messrs. 
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miniber  votinp;'  are  in  favour  of  tlio 
expulsion,  the  Presiilent  shall  Ibrtlnvith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 
"  declare  that  A.  15.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  llonorai'y  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  sncli  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  tiie  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  ai'c  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  sliall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  wlio  maj'  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continniiig  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  live  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  OJicers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  ye.irs  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall'  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
bold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  oi' 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Ojjicers. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  t  liey  recom- 
mend  to    be    the    next    President  and 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  tor  election  a  Treasurer  and 
tho  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residctico  is  known  to  be 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Anmial  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extracn-dinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  Pi-esidcnt,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretari'.'s  shall  sunnnon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  andv 
a  majority  of  tho  Council,  tliereupon\ 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Conmittees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Connnittccs  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Connnittee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Connnittccs  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  comnnmicated  to  the 
Society  except  liy  the  Council. 

A  xd iters. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  tiie  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  jMembcrs  of  tho 
Council,  as  Aiulitors,  who,  ^\ich  one  oP 
the  Counci),  chosen  by  the  Coinicil,  shall  i 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the- 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  pai'ticulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  fmids  cif  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  tho 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  dm-ing  the  Session,  which  shall 
b2  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  tho 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  sucU 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Ijiisi7iess  of  Ordinary/  Meetirtfjs. 

19.  Tlie  business  of  the  Oidiiiarj- 
Meetings  sliuU  be  to  elect  and  iulniit  Fel- 
lows, to  road  and  liear  rei)orts,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjec-ts  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  tlie  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Keport  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  IMeeting 
in  February,  and  tliat  the  Minutes  of 
tho  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  tlic  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  tlie  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  tlie 
Ordinary  ^Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  tlie  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting. 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  fleeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorarj*  Fellow 
shall  bo  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  l>een  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  apjicars  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
!q)ecifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  a])()oint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  evei-y 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  tiie 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No- 
business  sluiU  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  i)reside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Coimnlttees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  tlie  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keeji  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasni'er  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Ilonorury  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorai-y  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct tho  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  IMinutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Powers  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  jiower  of  tiie  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows  ;  l)ut  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  u])on  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  jireside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  liavo  control 
over  tlie  papers  and  funds  of  tlie  Society, 
and  may,  as  tlicy  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  i)apers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Hegulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  lie  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Reguhitions  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  jMombers 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fa(rt  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
.shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
IJonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Member.*,  except  as  herein- 
after i)rovided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  d.iily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  tuke  out  books  on  making  personal 
application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expenses  for  carriage  being 
paid  by  the  Fellows. 

3.  No  Fellow  shall  have  more  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time.  Fellows 
are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any  Fellow  detaining  a 
book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  another  from  the 
Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been  returned. 

On  the  termination  of  the  year  for  which  the  subscription  lias  not  been  paid, 
a  Fellow  whose  payment  is  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  using  the 
Library  ov  of  borrowing  books  therefrom. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the  volumes  are 
completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be  lent  on 
the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at  his  diseretiou  to  lend  works  of 
reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works  so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified  time, 
the  bon-ower  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume  for  each  day 
they  are  detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

6.  Any  Fellow  who  damages  or  loses  a  book,  shall  either  replace  the  work,  or 
pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced,  but 
must  be  laid  t)u  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  («)  a  List  of  any 
'•Works  of  Reference"  that  may  have  been  borrowed,  and  (/;)  a  List  of  Books 
that  have  been  out  more  than  a  mouth. 
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Dunixr.  THE  Year  (ending  ISth  Septemrei;)  1900. 


Argentine  Republic — 

Census  Coiumission. 

General  Statistical  Bureau. 

Xational  Health  Department. 

Buenos  Ayres.  Provincial  and 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 
Chief  of  Police. 

Tucximan.  The  Provincial  Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Criminalogia  Moderna,  The 
Editor. 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Statistical  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Austrian  Labour  Department. 

Bohemian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Briinn  Statistical  Bureau. 

Budapest  Statistical  Bureau. 

Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

La  Hongrie  economique. 

Gesellschaft  osterreichischer 
Yolks  v,-ir  the. 

Belgium — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Belgian  Labour  Depai-tment. 
Bruges,  The  Burgomaster. 
Brussels  Biu-eau  of  Hygiene. 
Hasselt,  Tlie  Burgomaster. 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulgaria.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Chile. — Ministry     of     Puljlic     In- 
struction. 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 

Denmark — 

Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Cojienliagen  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society 


Egypt— 

De2)artment  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office, 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Egyptian  Institute,  Cairo. 
Comitu     de     Conservation     des 
Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe. 

France — 

Director- General  of  Customs. 

Dii-ector  of  the  Mint. 

French  Labour  Dejjartuient. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

,j  The  Interior. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  Tho 
Publishers. 

Economiste  Fran^ais,  The  Editor, 

Journal    des    Economistes,    The- 
Editor. 

ISlonde  Econoniiijue,  The  Editor. 

Polybiblion,     Revue     Bibliogra- 
phique  L^niverselle,  The  Editor, 

Reforme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 
Editor. 

Revue     Guograpiiique     Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor. 

Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


DONORS   TO   THE   LIBRARY. 


Diituirj  the  Year  ISDl)— IDOO— C'o?(/(/. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Coiihl. 
la/Hin — 


German  I  I — 

Imperial  Health  Bnreati. 
„         Insiuaiiee  Bureau. 
,,        Judicial  Biirea\i. 
,,        Statistical  Bureau, 
(ierman  Consul-General,  London. 
Bavaria,  The  Government  of. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  lloyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bui'eau. 
Dresden  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce. 
Frankfort  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hamburg  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hanover  Statistical  Bureau. 
Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 

The  Editor. 
Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebnug, 

&c.,  The  Editor. 
Jahrbucli  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &e., 

The  Editor. 
Jahrblicher   fiir    Xationalokono- 

mie  iind  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesarate  Staats- 

wissenschaft,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift      fiir      Socialwissen- 

.schaft,  The  Editor. 
Geographical       and       Stati.stical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 


Greece.     Statistical  Bureau. 


Ital)/ — • 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

„  Agriculture. 

„  Customs. 

Economista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale   degli   Economisti,   The 

Editor. 
Eivista    Italiana    di    Sociologia, 
The  Editor. 


Consul-General,  London. 
Agiicultural      and     ( 'unimeroial 

Department. 
Bureau  of  (ieneral  Statistics. 

Mexico — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
SuiJerior  Council  of  Htalili. 

Netherlands — 

Central  Statistical  Commissi. ui. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

,,  Finance. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Noriray — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Mini.stry  of  Public  Instruction. 
Cliristiania  Health  Department. 

Portugal — 

General  Statistical  Bureau. 
Oporto  Statistical  Bureau. 

Roumania  — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Bucharest  Statistical  Bureau. 

Russia. — 

Central  Statistical  Committee. 

Controller  of  the  Empire. 

Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 

Bulletin  russe  de  Statistiijue 
tinanciere,  The  Editor. 

Eussian  Journal  of  Finaii<-ial 
Statistics,  The  Editor. 

Finland  Statistical  Bureau. 

Servia — ■ 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Customs  Department. 
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Diiriiujthe  Year  1899— 1900— C(>«/</. 
(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 

United  Slates — Contd. 


."^paiii — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Madrid. 
Geographical   Soc.  of  Madrid. 

Sn-eden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Stockholm  Health  Department. 
II oval  University  of  Upsala. 

Su-itzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bui-eau. 
,,        Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Dei)artment  of  Customs. 
„  ,,  of  Finance. 

Statistical  Society. 
S\vi.ss  Union  of   Commerce   and 

Industry. 
Geneva  Public  Librar}-. 

United  States — 

Bureau  of  Education. 
„  Ethnology. 
,,         Foreign  Commerce. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

<Jomptroller  of  the  Cun-ency. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Director  of  Geological  Survey. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Xaval  Observatory. 

Wai-  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
.,  Interior. 

.Surgeon-General, U.  States  Army. 

Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury-. 

Connecticut — 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Lal>or  Statistics. 

lUinois.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana.        Bureau     of     Labor 
Statistics. 


loica.   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Kansas.     Bureau  of    Labor  Sta- 
tistic:^. 

Maine.    Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 


Manitoba. 
culture. 


Department  of  Agri- 


Maryland.     Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts — 

Boaid  of  Arbitration. 

„         Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

Michigan — 

Bureau  of   Labor  and  Indus- 

ti-ial  Statistics. 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Minnesota — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Charity. 

Missouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nebraska.    Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Nevj     Hampshire.       Bureau     of 
Labor  Statistics. 

New   Jersey.     Bureau   of    Labor 
Statistics. 

NeiD  York  Public  Library. 

„      Bureau  of  LaborStatistics. 
„      State  University. 

North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Pennsylvania.       Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 


DOXOUS    Tf)    TIIK    I,I1!1;A1;V, 


/  o 


Dv.rinrj  the   Tear  1899— liXlO— r'^///,-/. 
(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Cuntd. 


United  States— Could. 
1 1  i'sconsin — 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Boston  Department  of  Municipal 
Statistics. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 

Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
The  Editor. 

Jom-nal   of    Political    Economy, 
The  Editor. 

Political   Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia College,  The  Editor. 

Quartei'ly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Yale  Review,  The  Editor. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 


United  States — Coiitd. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Astronomical  Society,  Chicago. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philade!])hia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum. 

Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sound  Currency  Committee. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston, 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Crerar  Libiar}-. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  University. 

Uruguay — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
iJirector  of  Civil  Begistration. 
Montevideo  Statistical  Bureau. 


(to)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 


India,  British — 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 

JRevenue   and   Agricultural   De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 

East  India  Railway. 

'Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Bombay   Branch   of    the    Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 
Canada — 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. 

Jlai^itoha.     Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 
The  Editor. 

Roval  Societv  of  Canada. 


Cape  of  Good  I/ope — 
Agent-General  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Secretary. 
Registrar-Geneial. 

Ceylon — 

Lieut.-Governor      and      Colunial 

Secretary. 
General  Manager  of  Government 

Railways. 

J  a  rn  a  ica .     Regist  ra  r-G  ene  ra  1 . 

Mauritiu--<.    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Xcv:  South    Wales — 

Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statist,  Sydney, 
Registrar-General. 
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])OXoi;s  '10  Tii 


i.ii;i;Ai;v, 


Burlixj  the  Year  1S9U— I'JUO.— C'on^t/. 
(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions — could. 

Stra its  Settlements. 


jVeic  Zealand — 
R  egist  lar-Genera  I . 
Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Depaitniont  of  MiiK"<. 
Insurance  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
AVellington  Harl)oui'  Boaid. 

Queensland — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Registrar-General. 

Rhodesia.      British    South    Africa 
( 'ompany. 

South  Australia — 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Registrar-GenerrJ. 
Government  Statist. 
Public  Actuary. 
Public  Librarv. 


The   Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
Government    Railways    Depart- 
ment. 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoria — 
Hon.  the  Premier  of  Victoria. 
Assist.  Government  Statist. 
Actuary  for  Friendly  Societies. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne. 

Western  A  nstralia — 
Agent-General  for  W.  Austialia, 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Acting  Collector  of  Customs. 
Registrar-G  eneral. 


(c)   United  Kingdom 

Un  ited  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  De])artment. 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 

„      Veterinar}^  J)epartnieiit. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 
Customs,  Commissioners  of. 
Friendly  Societies,  Registi'ar  of. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 
Inland    Revenue,   The   Commis 

sionei-s. 
Laljour  Dej)artment. 
Local  Government  Board. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Royal  Mint. 
War  Office,  Intelligence  Depart 

raent. 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M. 


and  its  several  Divisions. 
!   England — 

;       Registrar-General  of  Englaml. 
London  County  Council. 

.,        School  Board. 
Metroi)olitan  Asylums  Board. 

„        Commissioner  of  Police.. 
Battersea,  The  Vestry  of. 
Fulham  Public  Library. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 
Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 
Bradford  City  Accountant. 
Leicester  Boi'ough  Accountant. 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library. 
Mansion     House      Council      on 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 
Mersey  Conservancy. 


DONO];S    TO    TIIK    I.ll'.KAlIV. 


Diin'iit/  the  Year  1899— 1900— Co///,'/, 
(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Confd. 


England — Contd.  \    Ireland. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  IrelauJ. 

the  Local   Governnient  Board  ! 
and   of    tlie   following  towns  : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Derby,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Ne\vcastle-on-T_yiie, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Preston, 
Salford,  Sunderland,  West  ] 
Hartlepool,  Wigau,  "Wolver-  i  Channel  Island.^. 
hampton.  i        of  Health. 


llegistrar  -  General      of 


Scotland — 

Education  Department. 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland 
Edinburgh  City  Cliambeilain 
Alierdeen  Medical  Officer. 
Glasgow  Medical  Officei-. 


(hu'i'iisov  Board 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 


Abbott,  Samuel  W.,  Boston. 
Acworth,  AV.  M.,  London. 
Allan,  Dr.  F.  J.,  London. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  U.S.A. 
Back,  Frederick,  Tasmania 
Barrett,  Miss  Eosa  M.,  Dublin. 
Bell,  Fred.  W.,  Cape  Town. 
Bernstein,  Edward,  Stuttgart. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Biddle,  Dr.  D.,  London. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Blenck,  Herr  E.,  Berlin. 
Bockh,  Dr.  R.,  Berlin. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Eome. 
Bonwick,  James,  London. 
Bosco,  Augusto,  Eome. 
Bourinot,  Sir  J.G.,K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co.,  London. 
Bowack,  William  M.,  Edinburgh. 
Bowley,  A.  L.,  London. 
Brabrook,  E.  W.,  London. 
Brown,  Nicol,  London. 
Burdett.  Sir  Henry,  London. 
Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  London. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  Sydney. 
Constable,  A.  &  C,  London. 
Cohn,  Dr.  Gi'stav,  Germany. 


Conrad,  Dr.  J.,  Jena. 
Cooper,  Joseph,  Farnworth. 
Copeland,  Professor  E.,  Edinburgh. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 
Crawford,  E.  F.,  London. 
Cunningham,  Eev.  W.,  Cambridge. 
Daschkevitch,    His    Excellency    V. 

K.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Deane,  Albert  B.,  London. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Calcutta. 
Dryden,  John  F.,  Newark,  U.S.A. 
Dun,  E.  G.  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  H.  W.,  London. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  London. 
Engel,  Dr.,  Cairo. 
Fanno,  Marco,  Turin. 
Ferraris,  Carlo  F.,  Eome. 
Fischer,  Herr  Gustav,  Jena 
Fleming,  Owen,  London. 
Folkmar,  Daniel,  Chicago. 
Ford,  AVorthington  C,  U.S.A. ' 
Fomasari  di  Verce,  Dr.  E.,  Italy. 
Forster,  John  W.,  Nottingham. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
Fratelli  Bocca,  Torino. 
Garland,  N.  S.,  Ottawa. 
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During  tlic  Year  1800— I'.KJO— Co»/J. 
^.1)  Authors,  &c.—Con/d. 


Giusl)uig,  Dr.  B.  W.,  Loudon. 
Gooch,  Thomas  &  Sons,  London. 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Brisbane. 
Gouge,  Herbert  D.,  Adelaide. 
Gow,  William,  London. 
Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanion,  Loudon. 
Guillaume,  Dr.  Louis,  Bern. 
Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  Paris. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 
Haggard,  F.  T.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Hall,  Thomas,  New  South  Wales. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  London. 
Hart,SirE.,Bart.,G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayward,  T.  E.,  Haydock. 
Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  London. 
Hoar,  Hon.  George  F.,  L^.S.A. 
Hoepli,  Manuali,  Milan. 
Humphreys,  N.  A.,  London. 
Hyde,  John,  U.S.A. 
Inama-Steruegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
.Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
•Jay,  E.  A.  Hastings,  London. 
•Johaunis,  Arturo  J.  de,  Floi-ence. 
.Johnson,  Geo.,  Ottawa. 
.Johnston,  R  M.,  Hobart. 
•Juraschek,  Dr.  F.  v.,  Yieima. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  London. 
Keltie,  J.  Scott,  London. 
Kemper,  Dr.  G.  de  Bosch. 
Kennedy,  Sir  Charles,  Exmouth. 
Kiter,  M.  A.  N.,  Christiana. 
King,  A.  W.  W.,  London. 
King,  P.  S.  &  Sons,  Westminster. 
Knights,  J.  M.,  London. 
Korosi,  M.  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  London. 
Latzina,  Dr.  F.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Leigh-Browne  Trust,  The,  London. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  M.  Paul,  Paris. 
Levasseur,  E.,  Paris. 
Linroth,  Dr.  K.,  Stockholm. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 
Lozu,  Ed.,  Paris. 
McHardy,  C.  McL.,  London. 


Macniillau  it  Co.,  London. 
Mar.shall,  Alfred,  Cambridge. 
JVIarzano,  Francesco,  Italy. 
Mathieson  &  Sons,  F.  C,  London. 
^layo-Smith,  Pichmouil,  New  York. 
Mayr,  Dr.  G.  vou,  Strassburg, 
Methueu  &  Co.,  London. 
Minguez  y  Yicente,  Don    ^lauuel, 

Cordoba. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  London. 
Molinari,  M.  G..  Paris. 
Money,  Alouzo,  C.B.,  Cairo. 
Morgan,  Percy  C,  London. 
Morrison,  Rev.  W.  D.,  London. 
Moss  &  Co.,  R.  J.,  Egypt. 
Neumann,  J.  O.,  London. 
Newsholme,  Dr.  A.,  Brighton. 
Neyniarck,  A.,  Paris. 
Nonnan,  J.  H.,  London. 
O'Conor,  J.  E.,  CLE.,  India. 
Page  &  Gwyther,  London. 
North,  S.  M.  D.,  Washington. 
Palgrave,  R.  H.  Inglis,  Yarmouth. 
Palmer,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cairo. 
Perthes,  Justus,  Gotha. 
Petersen,  AJeksis,  Copenhagen. 
Pierson,  Israel  C,  New  York. 
Pittar,  T.  J.,  Loudon. 
Pixley  &  Abell,  Loudon. 
Pixley,  Francis  W.,  London. 
Porter,  Hon.  R.  P.,  Washingliton. 
Powell,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  London. 
Probyn,  L.  C,  Loudon. 
Raffalovich,  Arthur,  Paris. 
Rawson,  H.  G.,  London. 
Reis,  J.  Batalha,  London. 
Rew,  R.  H.,  London. 
Richardson,  J.  H.,  Wellington,  N.Z. 
Romanes,  J.  H.,  Edinburgh. 
Ronald  &  Rodger,  Liverjwol. 
Ross,  C.  Edmondstone,  (Calcutta. 
Rothwell,  R.  P.,  New  York. 
Rowntree,  Joseph,  London. 
Rozenraad,  C,  London. 


DOXOKS    TO    THE    Lll'.llAIIV. 
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Durln'j  the  Year  1899-1900— Co»<J. 


(d)   Authors, 
ilusliei",  E.  A.,  Loudon. 
Salaiuliu,  Antonio,  Eouie. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  Toronto. 
Scliloss,  David  F.,  London. 
Schmoller,  Dr.  G.,  Germany. 
Schweitzer;  Dr.  Carl  A.  v.,  Vienna.  , 
Scott,  R.  C,  Liverpool.  ' 

Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.,  New  York.  | 
Seyd,  Richard,  London.  i 

Sherwell,  Arthnr,  York.  j 

Shillito,  J.,  York.  | 

Sidenbhidh,  Dr.  K.,  Stockholm.  | 

Smith,  Charles  W. 
Stanton,  A.  G.,  London. 
Stein,  Sigmund,  Liverpool. 
Street,  G.  &  Co.,  London. 


Sic—Conld. 

Supiiio,  Camillo,  Turin. 
Turnhull,  Charles  C,  London. 
Tattersall,  AVilliani,  Manchester. 
Thompson,  W.  J.  &  Co.,  London. 
Troinitsky,  M.  N.,  St.  Petersburg 
Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Tubb,  Trowbridge. 
Twigg,  John  H.,  London. 
Urmson,  Elliot,  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
Weddel  &  Co.,  London. 
Whitelegge,  B.  Arthur,  London. 
Willcox,  Walter  F.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Ernest  E.,  London. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 
Wilson,  Effingham,  London. 
Wi'ight,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Washington 
YiUe,  G.  Udny,  London. 


(e)  Societies, 
Accountants  &  Auditors,  Society  of. 
Actuaries,  Institute  of. 

„  Faculty  of  (Scotland). 

Anthropological  Institute. 
Arts,  Society  of. 
Bankers,  Institute  of. 
Bimetallic  League. 
British  Economic  Association. 

„       Iron  Trade  Association. 

„       Association. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 
Chai'tered  Accountants,  Institute  of.  ' 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of.  j 

Cobden  Club.  I 

East  India  Association. 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  I 

Howard  Association.  i 

Imperial  In.stitute.  j 

Incorporated  Accountants'  Society. 
International  Statistical  Institute. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Liverpool  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„        Hospital. 
Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 
„         Statistical  Society. 


&c.  (British). 

Medical    Officers    of    Health,    So- 
ciety of. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

Naval  Architects,  Institution  of. 

Peabody  Donation  Fund. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
„      Asiatic  Society. 
,,      College  of  Physicians. 
„      College  of  Surgeons. 
„      Geogi-aphical  Societj^ 
,,      Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
,,      Irish  Academy. 
„      Meteorological  Society. 
„      Society,  Edinburgh. 
,,      Society,  London. 
,,      United  Service  Institution. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

Secretaries,  Institute  of,  London. 

Society    for     Propagation    of     the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry   So- 
ciety of  Ireland. 

Surveyors'  Institution. 

University  College,  London. 
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(f )  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).     The  IJcUlorx  of— 


Arconntaut,  Tlic,  Londou. 
Appointiuents  (.lazette,  Cambridgf. 
Atheua-uni,  The,  Loudon. 
Australian  Trading  World,  The. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The,  Loudon. 
Britisli  Trade  .Journal,  The,  Londou. 
Broouihall's   Weekly   Corn    Trade 

News,  Liverpool. 
Browne's  Export  List,  Newcastle- 

ou-Tyne. 
Building  Societies,  &c..  Gazette. 
<'itizen,  The,  London. 
Colliery  Guardian,  The,  London. 
Gommeruial  World,  Tlie,  Londou. 
Cotton,  Manchester. 
Economic  Keview,  The,  Loutlon. 
.ICcononiist,  The,  London. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The,  Loudon. 


Finance  Examiner,  The  Loiuluu. 
Fireman,  The   Loudon. 
Incorporated  Accountants  .JOnnial. 
Insurance  Post,  The,  Londou. 
Insurance  Eecord,  The,  Londou. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  Tlie. 
Investors'  He  view,  The,  Londou. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Eeview,  The. 
Labour  Coi^artnership,  Londou. 
Licensing  World,  The,  Loudon. 
Machinery  iVFarket,  The,  Loudon. 
Nature,  Londou. 
Policy-Holder,  The,  Manchester. 
Post  Magazine,  The,  London. 

,,  Almanack,  London. 

Sanitary  Pecord,  The,  Louilon 
Shipping  World,  The,  Londou. 
Statist,  The,  London. 
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